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« 


Nec  Veneris  pharetris  macer  est,  aut  lampadejervet  .- 
Jnde/aces  ardent,  venhint  d  dote  sagitt€B, 

juv.  SAT*  vi.  IS7.' 

He  sighs,  adores,  and  courts  her  ev*ry  hour; 
Who  would  not  do  as  much  for  such  a  dower  ? 

'^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

I  AM  amazed  that,  among  all  the  Tariety  of  cha- 
racters with  which  you  have  enriched  your  specu- 
lations, you  have  never  given  us  a  picture  of  those 
audacious  young  fellows  among  us  who  commonly 
go  by  the  name  of  fortune-stealers.  You  must 
know.  Sir,  I  am  one  who  live  in  a  continual  appre- 
hension of  this  sort  of  people,  that  lie  in  wait,  day 
and  night,  for  our  children,  and  may  be  considered 
as  a  kind  of  kidnappers  within  the  law.  I  am  the 
father  of  a  young  heiress,  whom  I  begin  to  look 
upon  as  marriageable,  and  who  has  looked  upon 
herself  as  such  for  above  these  six  years.  She  is 
now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age.  The 
fortune-hunters  have  already  cast  their  eyes  upoa 
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red  heels,  a  patch,  or  any  other  particularity  in  his 
dress,  she  cannot  take  too  much  care  of  her  person. 
These  are  baits  not  to  be  trifled  with,  charms  that 
have  done  a  world  of  execution,  and  made  their 
way  into  hearts  which  have  been  thought  impreg- 
nable. The  force  of  a  man  with  these  quafifica- 
tions  is  so  well  known,  that  I  am  credibly  informed 
there  are  several  female  undertakers  about  the 
Change,  who,  upon  the  arrival  of  a  likely  man  out 
of  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  will  furnish  him  with 
proper  dress  from  head  to  foot,  to  be  paid  for  at  a 
double  price  on  the  day  of  marriage. 

We  must,  however,  distinguish  between  fortune- 
hunters  and  fortune-stealers.  The  first  are  those 
assiduous  gentlemen  who  employ  their  whole  lives 
in  the  chace,  without  ever  coming  at  the  quarry. 
Sufienus  has  combed  and  powdered  at  the  ladies 
for  thirty  years  together ;  and  taken  his  stand  in  a 
side-*box,  till  he  has  grown  wrinkled  under  their 
eyes.  He  is  now  laying  the  same  snares  for  the 
present  generation  of  beauties,  which  he  practised 
on  their  mothers.  Cottilus,  after  having  made  his 
applications  to  more  than  you  meet  with  in  Mr. 
Cowley's  ballad  of  mistresses,  was  at  last  smitten 
"with  a  city  lady  of  20,000/.  sterling;  but  died  of 
old  age  before  he  could  bring  matters  to  bear. 
Nor  must  I  here  omit  my  worthy  friend  Mr. 
Honeycomb,  who  has  often  told  us  in  the  club,  that 
for  twenty  years  successively,  upon  the  death  of  a 
childless  rich  man,  he  immediately  drew  on  his 
boots,  called  for  his  horse,  and  made  up  to  the  wi- 
dow. When  he  is  rallied  upon  his  ill  success.  Will, 
with  his  usual  gaiety,  tells  us,  that  he  always  found 
her  pre-engaged. 

Widows  are  indeed  the  great  game  of  your  for- 
tune-hunters.   There  is  scarce  a  young  fellow  in  the 
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town  of  six  foot  high  that  has  not  passed  in  review 
before  one  or  other  of  these  wealthy  relics.  Hu- 
dibras's  Cupid,  who 

— *  took  his  stand 
Upon  a  widow's  *  jointure  land,' 

is  daily  employed  in  throwing  darts,  and  kindling 
flames.  But  as  for  widows,  they  are  such  a  subtle 
generation  of  people,  that  they  may  be  left  to  their 
own  conduct ;  or  if  they  make  a  false  step  in  it, 
they  are  answerable  for  it  to  nobody  but  them- 
selves. The  young  innocent  creatures  who  have 
no  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world,  are 
those  whose  safety  I  would  principally  consult  in 
this  speculation.  The  steafing  of  such  an  one 
should^,  in  my  opinion,  be  as  punishable  as  a  rape. 
Where  there  is  no  judgement,  there  is  no  choice ; 
and  why  the  inveigling  a  woman  before  she  is  come 
to  years  of  discretion  should  not  be  as  criminal  as 
the  seducing  of  her  before  she  is  ten  years  old,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 

L 

•  The  name  of  the  widow  here  alluded  to  was  Tomson.     See 
Grey's  edit,  of  Hudibras,  vol.  I.  part  i.  canto  iii.p.  212.  and  213. 
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Quod  kuic  qffidwn,  qtue  laus,  quod  decut  erit  land,  quod  adi- 
pisci  cum  dolore  corporis  velU,  qui  dolarem  summum  malum 
sibipersuaseril?  Quamporrd  quit  ignominiamt  quam  turjii- 
tudinem  non  perhderit,  ut  effugmt  dUorem,  d  id  summum 
malum  esse  decreverit  f 

tTTLLm 

What  duty,  what  praise,  or  what  honour  i|ill  be  think  worth  en- 
during bodily  pain  for,  who  has  persuaded  himself  that  pain  is 
the  chief  evil  ?  Nay,  to  9ihaX  ignominy,  to  what  baseness,  win 
he  n6t  stoop,  to  avoid  pain,  if  he  has  determined  it  to  be  the 
chief  evil? 

It  is  a  very  melancholy  reflection,  that  men  are 
usually  so  weak  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  know  sorrow  and  pain  to  be  in  their  right 
senses.  Prosperous  people,  for  happy  there  are 
none,  are  hurried  away  with  a  fond  sense  of  their 
present  condition,  and  thoughtless  of  the  mutability 
of  fortune.  Fortune  is  a  term  which  we  must  use 
in  such  discourses  as  these,  for  what  is  wrought  by 
the  unseen  hand  of  the  Disposer  of  all  things.  But 
methinks  the  disposition  of  a  mind  which  is  truly 
great,  is  that  which  makes  misfortunes  and  sorrows 
little  when  they  befall  ourselves,  great  and  lamenta- 
ble when  they  befall  other  men-  The  most  unpar- 
donable malefactor  in  the  world  going  to  his  death, 
and  bearing  it  with  composure,  would  win  the  pity 
of  those  who  should  behold  him ;  and  this,  not  be- 
cause his  calamity  is  deplorable,  but  because  he 
seems  himself  not  to  deplore  it.  We  suffer  for  him 
who  is  less  sensible  of  his  own  misery,  and  are  in- 
clined to  despise  him  who  sinks  under  the  weight 
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of  his  distresses.  On  the  other  hand^  without  any 
touch  of  envy,  a  temperate  and  well-governed  mind 
looks  down  on  such  as  are  exalted  with  success, 
with  a  certain  shame  for  the  imbecility  of  human 
nature  that  can  so  far  forget  how  liable  it  is  to  ca- 
lamity, as  to  grow  giddy  with  only  the  suspense  of 
sorrow  which  is  the  portion  of  all  men.  He,  there- 
fore, who  turns  his  face  from  the  unhappy  man,  who 
will  not  look  again  when  his  eye  is  cast  upon  mo- 
dest sorrow,  who  shuns  affliction  like  a  contagion, 
does  but  pamper  himself  up  for  a  sacrifice,  and  con- 
tract in  himself  irfgreater  aptitude  to  misery  by  at- 
tempting to  escaje  it.  A  gentleman,  where  I  hap- 
pened to  be  last  mght,  fell  into  a  discourse  which  I 
thought  showed  a  good  discerning  in  him.  He 
took  notice,  that  whenever  men  have  looked  into 
their  heart  for  the  idea  of  true  excellence  in  human 
nature,  they  have  found  it  to  consist  in  suffering 
after  a  right  manner,  and  with  a  good  grace.  He- 
roes are  always  drawn  bearing  sorrows,  struggling 
with  advers^es,  undergoing  all  kinds  of  hardships, 
and  having/  in  the  service  of  mankind,  a  kind  of 
appetite  to  difficulties  and  dangers.  The  gentleman 
went  on  to  observe,  that  it  is  from  this  secret  sense 
of  the  high  merit  which  there  is  in  patience  under 
calamities,  that  the  writers  of  romances,  when  they 
attempt  to  furnish  out  characters  of  the  highest 
excellence,  ransack  nature  for  things  terrible; 
they  raise  a  new  creation  of  monsters,  dragons,  and 
giants;  where  the  danger  ends,  the  hero  ceases: 
when  he  has  won  an  empire,  or  gained  his  mistress, 
the  rest  of  his  story  is  not  worth  relating.  My  friend 
carried  his  discourse  so  far  as  to  say,  that  it  was  for 
higher  beings  than  men  to  join  happiness  and  great- 
ness in  the  same  idea;  but  that  in  our  condition  we 
have  no   conception  of  superlative  excellence,  or 
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beroicism^  but  as  it  is  surrpund^d  with  a  shade  of 
distress. 

It  is  certainly  the  proper  education  we  should 
give  ourselves^  to  be  prepared  for  the  ill  events  and 
accidents  we  are  to  ipeet  with  in  a  life  sentenced 
tohe^  sc^e  of  sorrow ;  but^  instead  of  this  expec- 
tation^ we  soften  ourselves  with  prospects  of  con- 
$tant  delight^  and  destroy  in  our  minds  the  seeds  of 
fortitude  and  virtue^   which  should  support  us  in 
hours  of  anguish.    The  constant  pursuit  of  pleasure 
has  in  it  something  insolent  ana  improper  for  our 
being.    There  is  a  pretty  sober  Hveliness  in  the  ode 
of  Horace  tp  Delius^  where  he  tells  him,  loud  mirth 
pr    immoderate    sorrow,    inequality  of   behaviour 
(either  in  prosperity  or  adversity^  are  alike  ungrace- 
ful  in  man  that  is  bom  to  die.     Moderation  in  both 
circumstances  is  peculiar  to  generous  minds.     Men 
of  that  sort  ever  taste  the  gratifications  of  health, 
a^d  all  other  advantages  of  life,   as  if  they  were 
liable  to  part  with  them ;  and,  when  bereft  of  them^ 
resign  them  with  a  greatness  of  mind  which  shows 
t)iey  knew  their  value  and  duration.    The  contempt 
of  pleasure  is  a  certain  preparatory  for  the  contempt 
of  pain.  Without  this,  the  mind  is,  as  it  were,  taken 
suddenly  by  any  unforeseen  event ;  but  he  that  has 
always,  during  health  and  prosperity,  been  absti- 
n£nt  in  his  satisfactions,  enjoys,  in  the  worst   of 
diificulties,  the  reflection,  that  his  anguish  is  not 
aggravated  with  the  comparison  of  past  pleasures 
which  upbraid  his  priesent  condition.    Tully  tells  us 
a  story  after  Pompey,  which  gives  us  a  good  taste 
of  the  pleasmt  mfuoner  the  men.  of  wit  and  philoso- 
l^y  had  in  ojd  tunes,  pf  alleviating  the  distresses 
.of  life  "by  the  force  of  reason  and  philosophy.    Pom- 
pey, when  he  came  to  Rhodes,  nad  a  curiosity  to 
visit  the  fagiQUs  ]^QSopher  Fossidonius ;  but  bud-* 
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ing  him  in  his  sick  bed,  he  bewailed  the  misfortune 
that  he  should  not  hear  a  discourse  from  him :  ^  But 
you  may,*  answered  Possidonius :  and  immediately 
entered  into  the  point  of  stoical  philosophy,  whicn 
says  pain  is  not  an  evil.  During  the  discourse, 
upon  every  puncture  he  felt  from  his  distemper, 
he  smiled  and  cried  out,  ^  Pain,  Pain,  be  as  imper- 
tinent and  troublesome  as  you  please,  I  shall  never 
own  thou  art  an  evil.' 

'^  MR.  8PBCTAT0R, 

"  Having  seen  in  several  of  your  papers  a  con- 
cern for  the  honour  of  the  clergy,  and  their  doing 
every  thing  as  becomes  their  character,  and  parti- 
cularly performing  the  public  service  with  a  due 
zeal  and  devotion;  I  am  the  more  encouraged 
to  lay  before  them,  by  your  means,  several  expres- 
sions used  by  some  of  them  in  their  prayers  before 
sermon,  which  I  am  not  well  satisfied  in.  As  their 
giving  some  titles  and  epithets  to  great  men,  which 
are  indeed  due  to  them  in  their  several  ranks  and 
stations,  but  not  properly  used,  I  think,  in  our 
prayers.  Is  it  not  contradiction  to  say,  illustrious, 
right  reverend,  and  right  honourable  poor  sinners  ? 
These  distinctions  are  suited  only  to  our  state  here, 
and  have  no  place  in  heaven :  we  see  they  are 
omitted  in  the  Liturgy  :  which,  I  think,  the  clergy 
should  take  for  their  pattern  in  their  own  forms  of 
devotion*.      There  is  another  expression  which  I 


*  In  the  original  publication  of  this  paper  in  folio,  there  \vas 
the  following  passage,  left  out  when  the  papers  were  printed  in 
Toluroes  in  1712. 

[Another  expression  which  I  take  to  be  improper,  is  this,  *  the 
whole  race  of  mankind,*  when  they  pray  for  all  men ;  for  race 
signifies  lineage  or  descent;  and  if  the  race  of  mankind  may  be  used 
for  the  present  generation,  though,  I  think,  not  very  fitly,  the  whole 
race  takes  in  all  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world.    I  don't 
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xntuUl  not  mouium*  but  that  I  have  heaid  it  sereral 
tuu«>«  l^ixvn^  a  1<^rnod  ctux^^tion,  to  bring  in 
ibo  l**t  iy^tau^\  %^f  tho  prayor  in  these  words,  '  O 
ki  n«^  tW  Ia^I  be  An^\  aud  I  will  ^lesk  but  this 
^^KV  c'  **  U''  tb^^^f  x^-**  w  ditfeitcw  brtireen  Abn- 
Vaim^«  mt^(^Vi)iv^  ^v  SfiJkvm.  iw  w^iich  be  bad  no 
x^iix'^^^fttx  a$  >n^  ^'«^  iKnd.  «nd  tWJ-  Jiskisxr  wKis>e  things 
wXvK  >nv  *«^  WN;w«Hi  tt-*  pwj  f»c;  lieT  voold 
^VtXv'^vvsN'  Wv  W)K*<ik  tMDT  TTJUiita  T<t  ie&T  xis  anger 
ii  <  V\  viv»  'WM  TrvfeV^*  5<wi:  -nrtitirtw  rp  ifm-  There 
is  aivmKvt  r^TVil^  ^Mvr% .  ^V"hfT  i  Trttiu:  num  has  a 
V^in^  to  )^>)  u>^  inrv  wlio  p~  :   rin.  us  arajf.  he 

)sv.  t«v.  tbo*.  Knoi»^>5:  "  aw  ha*-  -rianiaur- 

T  -.lev.- 
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SieigUe  ut  mores  teneros  ceu  poRice  ducai, 
Ul  si  qvis  cerd  imUum  Jhcii^-^ 

juv.  ixT.  vii.  837. 

Bid  him  besides  his  doily  psuns  employ, 

To  form  the  tender  manners  of  the  boy. 

And  wdrk  him,  like  a  waxen  bdbe,  "with  art, 

To- perfect  symmetry  in  ev'ry  part.  ch.  drtdev. 

i  8HAI;l  give  the  following  'letter  no  other  rec6in- 
mendation  than  by  telling  my  readers  that  it  com^ 
from  the  same  hand  with  that  of  last  Thufsday. 

"  I  SEND  you,  according  to  my  promise,  isonie 
further  thoughts  on  the  education  of  youth,  in 
which  I  intended  to  discuss  that  famous  question, 
'Whether  the  education  at  a  public  sdiool.  Or 
under  a  private  tutor,  is  to  be  preferred  ?' 

'*  As  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  most  ages  have 
been  of  very  different  opinions  in  this  matter,  'I 
«hall  give  a  short  account  of  what  I  think  may  be 
bett  urged  on  both  sides,  and  afterwards' life ve  k^rktj 
person  to  determine  for  himself. 

"  It  is  certain  from  Suetonius,  that  the  Romans 
tiiought  the  education  of  their  children  a  btisitiess 
properly  belonging  to  the  parents  themselves ;  xmd 
mtarch,  in  the  Life  of  Marcus  Cato,  tells  us,"^  that 
IS  soon  as  his  son  ^s  capable  of  lekmirig,  Cito 
%mild  suffer  no  body  to  teach  him  but  ImASielf, 
ttioagli  he  had  a  servant  named  Chflo,'VWioi^s 'an 
element  grammarian,  arid  Vho  'taiight  'a^'grtat 
ittny  other  youths. 
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*^  On  the  contrary^  the  Greeks  seemed  more  in- 
dined  to  public  schools  and  seminaries. 

^^  A  private  education  promises,  in  the  first  place> 
virtue  and  good  breeding;  a  public  school,  manly 
assurance,  and  an  early  knowledge  in  the  ways  of 
the  world, 

'^  Mr.  Lodke,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  of  educa- 
tion, confesses,  that  there  are  inconveniences  to  be 
feared  on  both  sides :  ^  If,'  says  he,  ^  I  keep  my 
son  at  home,  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  my  young 
master ;  if  I  send  him  abroad,  it  is  scarce  possible 
to  keep  him  from  the  raging  contagion  of  rudeness 
and  vice.  He  will  perhaps  be  more  innocent  at 
home,  but  more  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  more 
sheepish  when  he  comes  abroad/  However,  as 
this  learned  author  asserts,  that  virtue  is  much 
more  difficult  to  be  obtained  than  a  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  that  vice  is  a  much  more  stubborn,  as 
well  as  a  more  dangerous  £eiult  than  sheepishness,  he 
is  alU^ther  for  a  private  education ;  and  the  more 
so,  because  he  does  not  see  why  a  youth,  with 
right  management,  might  not  attain  the  same  as- 
surance in  his  father's  house,  as  at  a  public  school. 
To  this  end,  he  advises  parents  to  accustom  their 
sons  to  whatever  strange  faces  come  to  the  house : 
to  take  them  with  them  when  they  visit  their  neigh- 
bours, and  to  engage  them  in  conversation  with 
men  of  parts  and  breeding. 

^^  It  may  be  objected  to  this  method,  that  conver- 
sation is  not  the  only  thing  necessary;  but  that 
unkss  it  be  a  conversation  with  such  as  are  in 
sonie  measure  their  equals  in  parts  and  years,  there 
can  be  no  room  for  emulation,  contention,  and 
several  of  the  most  lively  passions  of  the  mind; 
which,  without  being  sometimes  moved,  by  these 
means,  may  possibly  contract  a  dulness  and  insen- 
sibility. 
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'^  One  of  the  greatest  writers  our  nation  ever  pro- 
duced observes^  that  a  boy  who  forms  parties^  and 
makes  himself  popular  in  a  school  or  a  college, 
would  act  the  same  part  with  equal  ease  in  a  senate 
or  a  privy  council;  and  Mr.  Osborne,  speaking 
like  a  man  versed  in  the  ways  of  the- world,  affirms, 
that  the  well  laying  and  carrying  on  of  a  design 
to  rob  an  orchard,  trains  up  a  youth  insensilny 
to  caution,  secrecy,  and  circumspection,  and  fits 
him  for  matters  of  greater  importance. 

''  In  short,  a  private  education  seems  the  most  na- 
tural method  for  the  forming  of  a  virtuous  man ;  a 
public  education,  for  making  a  man  of  business.  The 
first  would  furnish  out  a  good  subject  for  Plato's  re- 
public ;  the  latter,  a  member  for  a  community  over- 
run with  artifice  and  corruption. 

*'  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  a  person  at 
the  head  of  a  public  school  has  sometimes  so  many 
boys  under  his  direction,  that  it  is  impossible  he 
should  extend  a  due  proportion  of  his  care  to  each 
of  them.  This  is,  however,  in  reality,  the  fault  of 
the  age,  in  which  we  often  see  twenty  parents 
who,  though  each  expects  his  son  should  be  made  a 
scholar,  are  not  contented  altogether  to  make  it 
worth  while  for  any  man,  of  a  liberal  education,  to 
take  upon  him  the  care  of  their  instruction. 

^'  In  bur  great  schools,  indeed,  this  fault  has  been 
of  late  years  rectified,  so  that  we  have  at  present 
not  only  ingenious  men  for  the  chief  masters,  but 
such  as  have  proper  ushers  and  assistants  under 
them.  I  must  nevertheless  own,  that,  for  want  of 
the  same  encouragement  in  the  country,  we  have 
many  a  promising  genius  spoiled  and  abused  in 
those  little  seminaries. 

*^  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion,  having 
myself  experienced  the  usage  of  two  rural  masters, 
each  of  them  very  unfit  for  the  trust  they  took  upon 
them  to  discharge.     The  first  imposed  much  more 

VOL.  IX.  C 
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upon  ine  than  tay  parts^  though  ttoUe  tat  the  'wei&est, 
could  endure;  and  used  me  barbai!^U8ly'f(b^  liet 
performing  impossibilities.  The  latter  iiras  of  quitfe 
another  temper;  and  a  boy  who  trould'^n  upon 
his  errands^  wash  his  coffee-pot,  or  riiig  the -bell> 
might  have  as  litlie  ocmversalion  with  ^uiy  &£  tke 
classics  as  he  thought  -  fit.  J  hare  -known  -a  ^  lad  tft 
this  place  excused  his  exercise  for  assistiicg  tbe 
cook-maid ;  and  remember  a  neighbouring  g^tle- 
man's  son  was  ^among  us  five  ye&rs^  most  of  X^cli 
thne  he  was  employed  in  airing  and  watei^ng'our 
master's  gray  pad.  I  scorned  to  compound  for  my 
faults  by  domg  iiny  'of  these  eiegant  offices,  «srfd  was 
accordingly  the  best  scholar,  -and  tke  worfet^Used'tAf 
any  boy  in  the  school. 

"  I  shall  conclude  this "disceursemth- an  advantage 
mentioned  by  Quintilian,  as  accoiApanying  a'  ptcblic 
way  of  education,  which  I  have  not  yet  taken  botdoe 
of^namely,  that  we  vtery  dften  contract  suob  friend- 
ships at  school,  as  are  a  service  to  us  ^all  the  iFbilotr* 
ing  parts  6f  our  lives. 

''  I  shall  give  you,  under  this  head,  a  8t0i*y  very 
well  known  to  several  persons,  and  "which  yOu^'mny 
depend  upon  as  real  truth. 

'^  Every  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  Westminster- 
school,  knows  that  there  is  a  curtain  which  -usod-  to 
be  drawn  across 'the  Toom,  to  sqmrate  -  the  nipper 
school  from  the  lower.  A  youth  happened,  by  some 
mischance,  to  tear  the  abdve-^mehtioned  (curtain. 
The  severity  bf  the  master  *  Was  tiw  well  known 
for  the  criminal  to  fexpect^any  pardon *fbr  such  'a 
feult ;  so  that  the  boy,  vdio  WBS'6f  *a'  me€ki€*mp^, 
was  terrified  to  lieath^at  thd  thoughts-  of  ^hi*  £({ypelir- 
ance,  when  his  friend,  who  Hjat' •next  to' ten, 'bide 
him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that -he  w^ld- take*  the 
fault  on  himself.  He-kfejt  his* wttfd  »aeeoldiilgly. 
As  soon  aar  they^rfere grown  tip  to'be «ien,  th^  dvil 

*  BUsby. 
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war  broke  out^  in  which  our  two  friends  took  the 
opposite  sides;  one  of  them  followed  the  parlia* 
ment^  thc^  other  the  royal  party. 

**  As  their  tempers  were  different^  the  youth  who 
had  torn  the  curtain  endeavoured  to  raise  himself 
on  the  civil  list^  and  the  other  who  had  borne  the 
blame  of  it^  on  the  military.  The  first  succeeded  so 
well^  that  he  wos  in  a  short  time  made  a  judge  under 
the  Protector.  The  other  was  engaged  in  the  un- 
happy enterprise  of  Penmddock  acnl  Groves  in  the 
West^  I  suppose^  Sir^  I  need  not  acquaint  you  with 
the  event  of  that  undertakii^.  $venr  one  knows 
tibat  tiie  royal  party  was  routed,  and  sdl  the  heads 
tfi  thfiin^.  among  whom  was  the  curtain  chaippion^ 
impnsened  at.Exetar.  It  happened  to  be  his  friend's 
lot  at  tbat  time  to  go  the  western  circuit.  The  trial 
of  the  rebeljs,  as  they  were  tl^en  called,  was  very 
shod,  and  nothing  now  remained  but  to  pass 
sentence  on  them;  when  the  jjudge  hearing  the 
name  of  his  old  friend,  and  observing  his  £ace  more 
attentively,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  many  years, 
asked  him  if  he  wa^  not  formerly  a  Westminster- 
scholar  ?  By  the  answer,  he  was  soon  convinced 
that  it  was  his  former  generous  friend ;  and,  without 
saying  any  thing  more  at  that  time,  made  the  best 
of  his  way  to  London,  where,  employing  all  his 
power  ana  interest  with  the  Protector,  he  saved  his 
friend  from  the  fate  of  his  unhappy  associates. 

'^  The  gentleman  whose  life  was  thus  preserved  by 
the  gratitude  of  his  s<AbOol-fellow,  was  afterwards 
the  father  of  a  son,  whom  he  lived  to  see  promoted 
in  the  church,  and  who  still  deservedly  fills  one  of 
the  highest  stations  in  it  *.*' 

•  Tlie  geatkinanL  here  alluded  to  \vas  Colonel  Wake,  fatlier 
to  Dr.  Wake,   biskop  of  X^incoln,    and   afterwards  archbishop 
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Tandem  desine  matrem 
Tempestiva  sequi  viro. 

Hoiu  OD.i.  SS.41. ' 

Attend  thy  mother's  heels  no  more^ 

Now  grown  mature  for  man,  and  ripe  for  joy. 

CRJEECB. 
'^  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

^'  I  am  a  young  man,  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  have  been  in  love  with  a  young  woman 
of  the  same  age  about  this  half  year.  I  go  to  see  her 
six  days  in  the  week,  but  never  could  have  the 
happiness  of  being  with  her  alone.  If  any  of  her 
friends  are  at  home,  she  will  see  me  in  their  com-* 
pany ;  but  if  they  be  not  in  the  way,  she  flies  to  her 
chamber.  I  can  discover  no  signs  of  her  aversion, 
but  either  a  fear  of  falling  into  the  toils  of  matri- 
mony, or  a  childish  timidity,  deprives  us  of  an  inter-* 
view  apart,  and  drives  us  upon  the  diiEculty  of 
languishing  out  our  lives  in  fruitless  expectation. 
Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  if  you  think  us  ripe  for  eco- 
nomy, persuade  the  dear  creature,  that  to  pine 
away  into  barrenness  and  deformity  under  a  mo- 
ther's shade,  is  not  so  honourable,  nor  does  she 
appear  so  amiable,  as  she  would  in  full  bloom. 
[There  is  a  great  deal  left  out  before  he  concludes.]] 

•^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  Your  humble  servant, 

''  BOB  HARMLESS." 
«*Feb.  7,  1711-12." 

of  Canterbury.  As  Penruddock,  in  the  course  of  the  trials  takes 
occasion  to  say,  *  he  sees  judge  Nicholas  on  the  bench/  it  is  most 
likely  that  he  was  the  judge  of  the  assize  who  tried  this  cavalier. 
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If  \hjs  gentleman  be  roally  no  more  than 
ei^teen^  I  must  do  him  tite  j\istic^  to  say  he  is  the 
most  knowing  infant  I  havf  yet  met  with.  He  does 
not,  I  fear^  yet  understand^  that  all  he  thinks  of  is 
another  winnan ;  thereforeji  tiU  he  has  given  a  fur- 
ther account  of  himself^  .tho  ypung  lady  is  hereby 
directed  to  keep  dose  to  her  mother. 

THB   SPECTATOR. 

I  cannot  comply  with  the  request  in  Mr.  Trott's 
fetter ;  bot  1^  it  go  just  as  it  came  to  my  hands  for 
being  so  ftmiliar  with  the  old  gentleman^  as  rough 
as  he  is  to  him.  Since  Mr.  Trott  has  an  ambition  to 
make  him  his  £either  in  law^  he  ought  to  treat  him 
with  more  respect ;  besides^  his  style  to  me  might 
have  been  more  distant  than  he  has  thought  fit  to 
afford  me :  moreover^  his  mistress  shall  continue  in 
lier  confinement  till  he  has  found  out  which  word  in 
bis  letter  is  not  rightly  spelt  *. 

*'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^^  1 9M^hh  ever  own  myself  your  obliged  humble 
servant^  for  the  advice  you  gave  me  concern- 
ing my  dancing ;  which,  unluckily,  came  too  late ; 
for,  as  I  said,  I  would  not  leave  off  capering 
till  I  had  your  cminiim  of  the  matter;  was  at 
oar  fiimous  assembly  the  day  before  I  received  your 
papers,  and  there  was  observed  by  an  old  gentle- 
man, who  was  informed  I  had  a  respect  for  his 
flaughter ;  told  me  I  was  an  insignificant  little 
fidlw,  and  isaid  that  for  the  future  he  would  take 
cafe  of  his  tlhild,  so  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  to 
cpoase  my  amerous  inclinations.  The  lady  is  confined 
to   her    chamber,  and  fwr   my  part,   am  ready  to 

*  In  the  original  publication  in  folio,  it  is  printed  *  wrightly,» 
te  nus-«pelt  wordi  prdbably,  in  Mr.  Trott's  letter, 
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hang  myself  with  the  thoughts  that  1  have  danced 
myself  out  of  favour  with  her  &ther.  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  the  trouble  1  give :  but  shall  take  it  for 
a  mighty  favour^  if  you  wul  give  me  a  little  more  of 
your  advice  to  put  me  in  a  write  way  to  cheat  the 
old  dragon^  and  obtain  my  mistress.  1  am^  once  more> 

"  SIR, 

"  Your  obliged^  humble  servant, 

**  York,  Feb.  28, 1711-12.  "  JOHN  TROTT. 

"  Let  me  desire  you  to  make  what  alterations  you 
please^  and  insert  this  as  soon  as  possible.  Pardon 
mistake  by  haste." 

I  NEVER  do  pardon  mistakes  by  haste. 

THE    SPECTATOR. 
^'  SIR, 

''  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  what  you 
esteem  to  be  the  chief  qualification  of  a  good  poet, 
especially  of  one  who  writes  plays ;  and  you  will 
very  much  oblige,  ^^  sir, 

^^  Your  very  humble  servant, 

<<  N.  B." 

^  Feb.  27,  1711-12." 

To  be  a  very  well-bred  man. 

THE  SPECTATOR. 
^^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  You  are  to  know  that  I  am  naturally  brave, 
and  love  fighting  as  well  as  any  man  in  Eng- 
land. This  gallant  temper  of  mine  makes  me  ex- 
tremely delighted  with  battled  on  the  stage.  I  give 
you  this  trouble  to  complain  to  you,  that  Nicolini 
refused  to  gratify  me  in  that  part  of  the  opera  for 
which  I  have  most  taste.  1  observe  it  is  become  a 
custom,  that  whenever  any  gentlemen  are  particu-« 
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larly  pleased  with  a  song  at  their  crying  out  '  En- 
core^' (NT '  AUro  FoUo'  the  performer  is  so  obliging 
as  to  sins  it  over  again.     I  was  at  the  opera  the  last 
time  Hydaspes  was  performed.    At  that  part  of  it 
where  tne  hero  engages  with  the  lion^  the  graceful 
manner  with  which  he  put  that  terrible  monster 
to  deaths  gave  me  so  great  a  pleasure^  and  at  the 
same  time  so  just  a  sense  of  tkat  gentleman's  in- 
trepidity and   conduct^   that  1  could  not  forbear 
desiring  a  repetition  of  it^   by  cryine  out  '  AUro 
VoUo'  in  a  very  audible  voice;   and  my  firiends 
flatter  me  that  I  pronounced  those  words  with  a 
tolerable  good  accent^  considering  that  was  but  the 
third  opera  1  had  ever  seen  in  my  life.     Yet^  not- 
withstanding all  this>  there  was  so  little  r^ard  had 
to  me^  that  the  lion  was  carried  off,  and  went  to 
bed,  without  being  killed  any  more  that  night* 
Now^  Sir,  pray  consider  that  I  did  not  understand 
a  word  of  what  Mr.  Nicolini  said  to  this  cruel 
creature ;  besides,  I  have  no  ear  for  music  ;  so  that, 
during  the  long  dispute  between  them,  the  whole 
entortainment  I  had  was  from  my  eye.     Why  then 
have  not  I  as  much  right  to  have  a  graceful  action 
repeated  as  another  has  a  pleasing  sound,  since  he 
only  hears,  as  I  only  see,    and  we  neither  of  us 
know  that  there  is  any  reasonable  thing  a-doing? 
Prav,  Sir,  settle  the  business  of  this  claim  in  the 
aadience,  and  let  us  know  when  we  may  cry  ^  Altro 
VoUo,'  Anglici,  ^  Again,  again,'  for  the  future.    I 
am  an  Englishman,   and   expect  some   reason  or 
other  to  be  given  me,  and  perhaps  an  ordinary  one 
niay  serve ;  but  I  expect  your  answer. 

^^  I  am,  SIB, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

ff  TOBY   RBNTFBBB." 
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*'  Votr  tttUMt  give  mc  lonvc,  amongst  the  rest  of 
yx^Wf  frurntf^  (?iitT«w|H)tidont»,  to  address  you  about 
All  uttUlr  whiok  Imei  already  given  you  mauy  a 
|i|¥HMtkitiiti  i  and  which  t  know,  I  need  not  tdl  jcm 
haa  had  a  vt^rjr  happy  inAtience  over  the  adult  part 
ft^t  mil'  «i^\  i  hul  aa  iiiany  lUP  us  are  either  too  wL  to 
i«Hiiiii«  \Mr  l\H«  \4^litialt^  in  the  pursuit  of  the  iranities 
vrhK'ii  hav^  l«i(^i  Imt^I  up  with  us  fnau  our  iufiuicy, 
avM)  aU  nlf  u«  ^uiltin^  the  stagse  whilst  toq  are 
l^v^iMplii^  ua  l\^  act  vair  pait  wiell :  you  ought, 
M^h^mka^  Mth^  1^  luru  jc^nur  lussttiMtMfes  Smt  tke 
WmM^I  ^  thai  pavt  ^'  ^Mir  ;»x  wW  aie  yet  im  tbcir 
^¥M\xv  iM¥(VX^>\  ommI  i^warjantrfthe  Timaad  that 
VMV^v  ^'  ^lMhal^fMM»  Jkaii  fei^  SiiawMit  vs. 

^^  r  «^^te4  iv^x  >v«i.  My^w  ^i^eutar.  «^  ia  k  at 

^'  «W  ^NMik  fSNt  «'  tW  wsibMk  «  wKw  «  «f  due 
¥aa^  >  «ft&  Yi^<^M(\5i«^>r  iW  >Kv«^  \va^ 
|Mi^   |^i;^^^Nyl  t^  «d<#Kt  tihr  smik- 

<K'  jf^^^oCMiCr*?^  ^  «fM;  r^Nv^^ar  #air  ^uni  t^Ma 

^^Mifr  4^^.  «^W  "vfjifVwoM  x«M»r  ."<auiawiWir 

<y*»  w  «^ac«)^ 

«ii9M;   ^1^;  #K  )wn>wii;i\  Hjifil^:  ^^WRT  a<cbg  a^ 

%  aft«^  '^^iii^  ^«i«iH4^  ,|««»W.  «m  W^osr 
>ioai  w«*^  Ht  -woi-^iS^  m  ^.n%tim 

%^s#Nk  ^-  4W  iiiloiai»wii    #k'  ^ _, 

y»M^  ^shMH^   ^»»ii^.<    vrr<!^   ^I^  w. 

yy^yw  Wia.%  in  ^  .^Sf«.  ^    *  'W*  iw^   mtl»Mi;  — -^^ 

y^  5iN*JM-  ^  ^«f«»  ^>    hmi   •:  ^rt»r  >c^;  Vi 

!|iiiilfiii|i«il.  «k   iPK-  «»i^^    ^iWM'^ufc    «^>*:  I^Vmch 
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tongue^  shall  not  hiL  to  be  your  constant  readers. 
It  h  therefore  my  humble  petition^  that  you  will 
entertain  the  town  on  this  important  subject^  and 
80  £ur  oblige  a  stranger^  as  to  raise  a  curiosity  and 
inquiry  in  my  behalf,  by  publishing  the  following 
advertisement. 

"I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  constant  admirer, 
••  Not.  29."  "  M.  W." 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Boording-School  for  young  (zentlewomen, 
which  was  formerly  kept  on  Mile-End-Green,  being 
laid  down,  there  is  now  one  set  up  almost  opposite 
to  it,  at  the  Two  Golden  Balls,  ana  much  more  con- 
venient  in  every  respect ;  where,  besides  the  com- 
mon instructions  given  to  young  gentlewomen, 
they  will  be  taught  the  whole  art  of  pastry  and 
preserving,  with  whatever  may  render  them  ac- 
complished. Those  who  please  to  make  trial  of  the 
vigiLemce  and  ability  of  the  persons  concerned,  may 
inquire  at  the  Two  Golden  Balls  on  Mile-End- 
Green,  near  Stepney,  where  they  will  receive  fur- 
ther satisfaction. 

This  is  to  give  notice,  that  the  Spectator  has 
taken  upon  him  to  be  visitant  of  all  boarding-schools 
where  young  women  are  educated ;  and  designs  to 
proceed  in  the  said  office  after  the  same  manner 
that  the  visitants  of  colleges  do  in  the  two  famous 
universities  of  this  land. 

AH  lovers  who  write  to  the  Spectator,  are  desired 
to  forbear  one  expression  which  is  in  most  of  the 
letters  to  him,  either  out  of  laziness  or  want  of  in- 
vention, and  is  true  of  not  above  two  thousand 
women  in  the  whole  world :  viz.  *  She  has  in  her 
all  that  is  valuable  in  woman.' 

T 
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Nee  Deus  intersitf  nid  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Iticiderit.—  hok.  ars  foet.  191. 

Never  presume  to  make  a  god  appear, 

But  for  a  business  worthy  of  a  god.  RoscoMMoir. 


HoBAGB  advises  a  poet  to  consider  thoroughly  the 
nature  and  force  of  his  genius.  Milton  seems  to 
have  known  perfectly  weU  wherein  his  strength  lay  ^ 
SHid  has  therefore  chosen  a  subject  entirely  conform- 
able to  those  talents  of  which  he  was  nmster.  As 
his  genius  was  wonderfully  turned  to  the  sublime^ 
his  subject  is  the  noblest  that  could  have  entered 
into  the  thoughts  of  man.  Every  thing  that  is  truly 
great  and  astonishing  has  a  place  in  it.  The  whola 
system  of  the  intellectual  world  ;  the  chaos>  and  the 
creation;  heaven,  earth,  and  hell;  enter  into  the 
constitution  of  his  poem. 

Having  in  the  first  and  second  books  represented 
the  infernal  world  with  all  its  horrors,  the  thread  of 
his  fable  naturally  leads  him  into  the  opposite 
regions  of  bliss  and  glory. 

If  Milton's  majesty  forsakes  him  any  where,  it  is 
in  those  parts  of  his  poem  where  the  divine  persons 
are  introduced  as  speakers.  One  may,  I  think,  ob- 
serve, that  the  author  proceeds  with  a  kind  of  fear 
and  trembling,  whilst  he  describes  the  sentiments  of 
the  Almighty.  He  dares  not  give  his  imagination 
its  full  play,  but  chooses  to  confine  himself  to  such 
thoughts  as  are  drawn  from  the  books  of  the  most 
orthodox  divines,  and  to  such  expressions  as  may 
be  met  with  in  scripture.     The  b^uties,  therefore. 
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which  we  are  1p  look  for  in  these  speeches,  are  not 
of  a  poetical  nature,  nor  so  proper  to  fill  the  mind 
with  sentiments  of  grandeur,  as  with  thoughts  of 
devotion.  The  passions  which  they  are  designed  to 
raise,  are  a  divine  love  and  religious  fear.  The  par- 
ticular beauty  of  the  speeches  in  tl^  third  book 
consists  in  that  shortness  and  perspicuity  of  style, 
in  which  the  poet  has  couched  the  greatest  myste- 
ries of  Christianity,  and  drawn  together,  in  a  regular 
scheme^  the  whole  dispensation  of  Providence  with 
respect  to  man.  He  has  represented  all  the  ab- 
struse doctrines  of  predestination,  free-will,  and 
graces,  as  also  the  great  points  of  the  incarnation  and 
redemption,  which  naturally  grow  up  in  a  poem 
that  treats  of  the  fall  of  man,  with  great  energy  of 
expression,  and  in  a  clearer  and  stronger  bVht  than , 
ever  I  met  with  in  any  other  writer.  As  these 
points  are  dry  in  themselves  to  the  generality  of 
readers,  the  concise  and  clear  manner  in  which  he 
has  treated  them  is  very  much  to  be  admired,  as  is 
likewise  that  particular  art  which  he  has  made  use 
of  in  the  interspersing  of  all  those  graces  of  poetry 
which  the  subject  was  capable  of  receiving. 

The  survey  of  the  whole  creation,  and  of  every 
thing  that  is  transacted  in  it,  is  a  prospect  worthy  of 
Omniscience ;  and  as  much  above  that  in  which  Vir- 
gil has  drawn  his  Jupiter,  as  the  Christian  idea  of 
the  Supreme  Being  is  more  rational  and  isublime  than 
that  of  the  Heathens.  The  particular  objects  on 
which  he  is  described  to  have  cast  his  eye,  are  repre- 
-ttnted  in  the. most  beautiful  and  lively  manner: 

8^i«w>had  th*  AknfghtjrFather  from  above, 
FA)m  the  pure  empyrean- where  he  sits 
High  thronM  above  all  height,  bent  down  bis  eye. 
His  o^m  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view : 
About  him  tSl  the  sanctities  of  heaven 
tStodd^iUckas  itats^.aftd  feom  iiis  sight  received 
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Beatitude  past  utt*  ranee :    on  his  right 

The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sat, 

His  only  Son.     On  earth  he  first  beheld 

Our  two  first  parents,  3ret  the  only  two 

Of  manldnd,  in  the  happy  garden  place<t 

Keapng  immortal  firuits  of  joy  and  love; 

Uninterrupted  joy,  unrivaUdlove, 

In  blissful  sofitude.    He  then  survey'd 

Hell  and  the  gulph  between,  and  Satan  there 

Coasting  the  wall  of  heav*n  on  this  side  night. 

In  the  dun  air  sublime ;  and  ready  now 

To  stoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet 

On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world,  that  seem*d 

Firm  land  imbosom*d,  without  firmament ; 

Uncertain  which,  in  ocean  or  in  air. 

Him  God  b^olding  from  his  prospect  high, 

Wherein  past,  present,  future,  he  beholds, 

Thus  to  his  only  Son  foresedng  spake.  liL  56« 

Satan's  approach  to  the  confines  of  the  creatioii 
is  finely  imaged  in  the  b^nnning  of  the  speedi  which 
immemately  follows.  The  effects  of  this  speech  in 
the  blessed  spirits^  and  in  the  Divine  Person  to  whom 
it  was  addressed^  cannot  bnt  fill  the  mind  of  the 
reader  with  a  secret  pleasure  and  complacency : 

Thus,  while  God  spake^  ambrosial  fragrance  fiU'd 

All  heav*n,  and  in  the  blessed  spirits  elect 

Sense  of  new  joy  ineffid)le  diffused. 

Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  seen 

Most  glorious ;  in  him  all  his  Father  shone 

Substantially  eiq>ress*d;  and  in  his  face 

Divine  compasnon  visibly  appear'd. 

Love  without  end,  and  without  measure  grace.      ib.  ISO. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  beauty  of  that  circam« 
stance^  wherein  the  whole  host  oi  angels  are  repre* 
sented  as  standing  mute ;  nor  show  how  proper  the 
occasion  was  to  produce  such  a  silence  m  heaven. 
The  close  of  this  divine  colloquy^  with  the  hymn  of 
angels  that  follows  upon  it>  are  so  wonderfully  beau- 
ti w  and  poetical^  that  I  should  not  forbear  inserting 
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the  whole  passage^  if  the  bounds  of  my  paper  would 
give  me  leave : 

No  sooner  had  th*  Almighty  ceased,  but  all 

Hie  muldtude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 

Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 

As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy,  heaven  rung 

With  jubilee,  and  loud  hosannas  fSi*d 

Th*  eternal  regions,  &c.  &c.  iii.  344. 

Satan's  walk  upon  the  outside  of  the  universe^ 
which^  at  a  distance^  appeared  to  liim  of  a  globular 
form^  but^  upon  his  nearer  approach^  looked  like  an 
nnbonnded  plain^  is  natural  and  noble ;  as  his  roam- 
ing upon  the  frontiers  of  the  creation^  between  that 
mass  of  matter  which  was  wrought  into  a  worlds  and 
that  shapeless^  unformed  heap  of  materials  which 
still  lay  in  chaos  and  confusion^  strikes  the  imagina- 
tion with  something  astonishingly  great  and  wild. 
I  have  before  spoken  of  the' Limbo  of  Vanity,  which 
the  poet  places  upon  this  outermost  surfeice  of  the 
universe,  and  shall  here  explain  myself  more  at  large 
on  that,  and  other  parts  of  the  poem,  which  are  of 
the  same  shadowy  nature. 

Aristotle  observes,  that  the  fable  in  an  epic  poem 
should  abound  in  circumstances  that  are  both  cre- 
dible and  astonishing;  or,  as  the  French  critics 
dioose  to  phrase  it,  the  fable  should  be  filled  with 
the  probable  and  the  marvellous.  This  rule  is  as  fine 
and  just  as  any  in  Aristotle's  whole  Art  of  Poetry. 

If  the  fable  is  only  probable,  it  differs  nothing 
from  a  true  history ;  if  it  is  only  marvellous,  it  is  no 
better  than  a  romance.  The  great  secret,  therefore, 
of  heroic  poetry,  is  to  relate  such  circumstances  as 
may  produce  in  the  reader,  at  the  same  time,  both 
behef  and  astonishment.  This  is  brought  to  pass  in 
a  well-chosen  fable,  by  the  account  of  such  things  as 
have  really  happened,  or,  at  least,  of  such- things  as 

VOL. IX.  D 
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have  happened  according  to  the  received  opinions  of 
mankind.  Milton's  £Eible  is  a  master-piece  of  this 
nature ;  as  the  war  in  heaven^  the«conaition  of  the 
fallen  angels^  the  state  of  innocence^  the  temptation 
of  the  serpent^  and  the  fall  of  man^  though  they  are 
very  astonishing  in  themselves^  are  not  oiuy  creoible^ 
but  actual  points  of  faith. 

The  jiext  method  of  reconciling  miracles  with  cre- 
dibility, is  by  a  happy  invention  of  the  poet ;  as,  in 
particular,  when  he  introduces  agents  of  a  superior 
nature,  who  are  capable  of  effecting  what  is  wonder- 
ful, and  what  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things.  Ulysses's  ship  being  turned  into 
a  rock,  and  ^neas's  fleet  into  a  shoal  of  water- 
nymphs,  though  they  are  very  surprising  accidents, 
are  nevertheless  probable,  when  we  are  told  that 
they  were  the  gods  who  thus  transformed  them.  It 
is  tnis  kind  of  machinery  which  fills  the  poems  both 
of  Homer  and 'Virgil  .with  such  circumstances  as  are 
wonderful,  but  not  impossible,  and  so  frequently 
produce  in  the  reader  the  most  pleasing  passion  that 
can  rise  in  the  mind  of  man,  which  is  admiration. 
If  there  be  any  instance  in  the  -^neid  liable  to  ex- 
ception upon  this  account,  it  is  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  book,  where  iEneas.is  represented  as  tear- 
ing up  the  myrtle  that  dropped  blood.  To  qualify 
this  wonderful  circumstance,  Polydorus  tells  a  story 
from  the- root  of  the  myrtle,  that  the  barbarous  in- 
habitants of  the  country  having  pierced  him  with 
spears  and  arrows,  the  wood  which  was  left  in  his 
body  took  root  in  his  wounds,  and  gave  birth  to  that 
bleeding  tree.  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  the 
marvellous  without  the  probable,  because  it  is  repre- 
sented as  proceeding  from  natural  causes,  without 
the  interposition  of. any  god,. or  other  supernatural 
power  cal^aUe.iof  produciag  it.  The  speara  ^nd  ar- 
rows grow>of  tiiemselves,  without  so  much  as  ike 
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modem  help  of  enchantment.  If  we  look  into  the 
fiction  of  Milton's  &ble^  though  we  find  it  full  of 
surprising  incidents^  they  are  generally  suited  to 
oar  notions  of  the  things  and  persons  descnbed^  and 
tempered  with  a  due  measure  of  probability.  I  must 
only  make  an  exception  to  the  Limbo  of  Tariity,  with 
his  episode  of  Sin  and  Deaths  and  some  of  the  ima- 
ginary persons  in  his  chaos.  These  passages  are 
astonishing,  but  not  credible ;  the  reader  cannot  so 
hr  impose  upon  himself  as  to  see  a  possibility  in  them ; 
they  are  the  description  of  dreams  and  shadows^  not 
of  things  or  persons.  I  know  that  many  critics  look 
upon  the  stories  of  Circe^  Polyphemus,  the  Sirens, 
nay,  the  whole  Odyssey  and  IBad,  to  be  allegories ; 
but,  allowing  this  to  be  true,  they  are  fables,  which, 
ocHisidering  the  opinions  of  mankind  that  prevailed 
in  the  age  of  the  poets,  might  possibly  have  been  ac- 
cording to  the  letter.  The  persons  are  such  as  might 
have  acted  what  is  ascribed  to  them,  as  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  represented  might  possibly 
have  been  truths  ana  realities.  This  appearance  of 
probability  is  so  absolutely  requisite  in  the  greater 
Kinds  of  poetry,  that  Aristotle  observes  the  ancient 
tragic  writers  made  use  of  the  names  of  such  great 
men  as  had  actually  lived  in  the  world,  though  the 
tragedy  proceeded  upon  adventures  they  were  never 
engaged  in,  on  purpose  to  make  the  subject  more 
credible.  In  a  word,  besides  the  hidden  meaning 
of  an  epic  allegory,  the  plain  literal  sense  ought  to 
appear  probable.  The  story  should  be  such  as  an 
ordinary  reader  may  acquiesce  in,  whatever  natural, 
moral,  or  political  truth  may  be  discovered  in  it  by 
men  of  greater  penetration. 

Satan,  after  having  long  wandered  upon  the  sur- 
face, or  outmost  wall  of  the  universe,  discovers  at 
last  a  wide  gap  in  it,  which  led  into  the  creation, 
and  is  described  as  the  opening  through  which  the 

j?2 
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angels  pass  to  and  firo  into  tlie  lower  wwld^  upon 
their  errands  to  mankind.  His  sitting  upon  the 
brink  of  this  passage^  and  taking  a  survey  of  the 
whole  £ace  of  nature,  that  appeared  to  him  new  and 
fresh  in  all  its  beauties,  wiui  the  simile  illustrating 
this  circumstanoe,  fills  the  mind  of  the  reader  with 
as  surprising  and  glorious  an  idea  as  any  that  arises 
in  the  whole  poem.  He  looks  down  into  that  vast 
hollow  of  the  universe  with  the  eye,  or,  as  Milton 
calls  it  in  his  first  book,  with  the  ken  of  an  angel* 
He  surveys  all  the  wonders  in  this  immense  amphi- 
theatre that  lie  between  both  the  poles  of  heaven, 
and  takes  in,  at  one  view,  the  whole  round  of  the 
creation. 

His  flight  between  the  several  worlds  that  diined 
on  every  side  of  him,  with  the  particular  description 
of  the  sun,  are  set  forth  in  all  the  wantonness  of  a 
luxuriant  imagination.  His  shape,  speech,  and  be- 
haviour, upon  his  transforming  himself  into  an  angel 
of  light,  are  touched  with  exquisite  beauty.  The 
poet's  thought  of  directing  Satan  to  the  sun,  which, 
in  the  vulgar  opinion  of  mankind,  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  creation,  and  the  placing  in  it 
an  angel,  is  a  circumstance  very  finely  contrived, 
and  the  more  adjusted  to  a  poetical  probability,  as 
it  was  a  received  doctrine  among  the  most  fiunous 
philosophers,  that  every  orb  had  its  intelligence ; 
and  as  an  apostle  in  sacred  vmt  is  said  to  have  seen 
such  an  an^  in  the  sun.  In  the  answer  which  this 
angel  returns  to  the  disguised  evil  spirit,  there  is 
such  a  becoming  majesty  as  is  altogether  suitable  to 
a  superior  being.  The  part  of  it  in  which  he  repre- 
sents himself  as  present  at  the  creation,  is  very  noble 
in  itself,  and  not  only  proper  where  it  is  introduced, 
but  requisite  to  prepare  the  reader  for  what  follows 
in  tba  seventh  book : 
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I  saw  when,  at  his  word,  the  formless  mass, 

This  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap : 

Confusion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  Uproar 

Stood  ruled,  stood  vast  in^tude  coHin*d ; 

IIU,  at  his  second  bidding.  Darkness  fled, 

Light  shon^  &c.  iii.  708. 

In  the  following  ptert  of  t^e  speech,  he  points  out 
the  earth  with  such  circumstances,  that  the  reader 
can  scarce  fofrbear  fencying  himself  employed  on  the 
same  distant  view  of  it : 

Look  downward  on  that  globe,. whose  hitlier  side 
With  light  from  hence^  though  but  reflected,  shines ; 
That  place  is  earth,  the  seat  of  man,  that  light 
His  day,  &c.  ib.  722. 

I  must  not  conclude  my  reflections  upon  this  third 
bo(^  of  Paradise  Lost,  without  taking  n<yti(^e  of  that 
celebrated  complaint  of  Milton  with  which  it  opens, 
and  which  certainly  deserves  all  the  pi^iises  that  have 
been  given  to  it ;  though,  as  I  have  before  hinted, 
it  may  rather  be  looked  upon  as  an  excrescence,  than 
as  au  essential  part  of  the  poem.  The  same  obser- 
vation might  be  applied  to  that  beautiful  digression 
upon  hypocrisy  in  the  same  boc^. 


d3 
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JLiberias,'  qua  seroy  tamen  retpmt  mertenu 

viae.  ECL.  i.  28. 

Freedom,  which  came  at  length,  though  slow  to  come. 

DATOEK. 
*'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*'  If  you  ever  read  a  letter  which  is  sent  with  the 
more  pleasure  for  the  reality  of  its  complaints,  this 
may  have  reason  to  hope  for  a  favourable  accept- 
ance; and  if  time  be  the  most  irretrievable  loss, 
the  regrets  which  follow  will  be  thought,  I  hope, 
the  most  justifiable.  The  regaining  of  my  liberty 
from  a  long  state  of  indolence  and  inactivity,  and 
the  desire  of  resisting  the  further  encroachments  of 
idleness,  made  me  apply  to  you ;  and  the  uneasiness 
with  which  I  recollect  the  past  years,  and  the  ap- 

Srehensions  with  which  I  expect  the  future,  soon 
etermined  me  to  it.  Idleness  is  so  general  a  dis- 
temper, that  I  cannot  but  imagine  a  speculation  on 
this  subject  will  be  of  universal  use.  Tnere  is  hardly 
any  one  person  without  some  allay  of  it ;  and  thou- 
sands besides  myself  spend  more  time  in  an  idle 
uncertainty  which  to  begin  first  of  two  affairs, 
than  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  ended  them 
both.  The  occasion  of  this  seems  to  be  the  want 
of  some  necessary  employment,  to  put  the  spi- 
rits in  motion,  and  awaken  them  out  of  their  le- 
thargy. If  I  had  less  leisure,  I  should  have  more ; 
for  I  should  then  find  my  time  distinguished  into 
portions,  some  for  business,  and  others  for  the  in- 
dulging of  pleasures ;  but  now  one  face  of  indolence 
overspreads  the  ^ole,  and  I  have  no  land-mark  to 
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direct  myself  by.  Were  one's  time  a  little  straitened 
by  business,  like  water  enclosed  in  its  banks>  it 
would  Have  some  determined  course ;  but  unless  it 
be  put  into  some  channel  it  has  no  current^  but  be- 
comes a  deluge  without  either  use  or  motion. 

"  When  Soanderbeg>  prince  of  Epirus,  was  dead, 
the  Turks,  who  had  but  too  often  felt  the  force  of  his 
arm  in  the  battles  he  had  won  from  them,  imagined 
that  by  wearing  a  piece  of  his  bones  near  their  heart 
they  snould  be  animated  with  a  vigour  and  force 
like  to  that  which  inspired  him  when  living.  As  I 
am  like  to  be  but  of  little  use  whilst  I  live,  I  am  re- 
eved to  do  what  good  I  can  after  my  decease ;  and 
have  accordingly  ordered  my  bones  to  be  disposed 
of  in  this  manner  for  the  good  of  my  countrymen, 
who  are  troubled  with  too  exorbitant  a  degree  of 
fire.  All  fox-hunters,  upon  wearing  me,  would  in 
a  short  time  be  brought  to  endure  their  beds  in  a 
morning,  and  perhaps  even  quit  them  with  regret  at 
ten.  Instead  of  hurrying  away  to  tease  a  poor  ani- 
mal, and  run  away  from  their  own  thoughts,  a  chair 
or  a  chariot  would  be  thought  the  most  desirable 
means  of  performing  a  remove  from  one  place  to 
another.  I  should  be  a  cure  for  the  unnatural  desire 
of  John  TroCt  for  dancing,  and  a  specific  to  lessen 
the  inclination  Mrs.  Fidget  has  to  motion,  and  cause 
her  always  to  give  her  approbation  to  the  present 
place  she  is  in.  In  fine,  no  Egyptian  mummy  was 
ever  half  so  useful  in  physic,  as  I  should  be  to  these 
feverish  constitutions,  to  repress  the  violent  sallies  of 
youth,  and  give  each  action  its  proper  weight  and 
repose. 

''  I  can  stifle  any  violent  inclination,  and  oppose 
a  torrent  of  anger,  or  the  solicitations  of  revenge, 
with  success.  But  indolence  is  a  stream  which  flows 
slowly  on^  but  yet  undenuines  the  foundation  of 
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n^^s^Afff^  iti^i,  vcLen  aSXxEa  tit  bet  vidi  die 
''  V'/«jr  x»^/«t  obliged  hmnble  aonruit, 

''  SAXUKI.  SUkCK.**  ' 


VhWASUEn   TO  CLEOXE. 

'  MhUSHt 

'  I'kmmihhion  to  We  you  is  all  that  I  desire^ 
to  roti(|iii*r  nil  iht?  flifficulties  those  about  you  place 
III  my  wity,  to  Niintiount  and  acquire  aU  those  qua* 
ItlliMitlotiH  yon  (*xpcct  in  him  who  pretends  to  the 
lioiiiMir  of  hrinj^, 

'  MADAM, 

'  \\\\\x  nuwt  devoted  humble  servant, 

/  '  CLYTANDEB.' 


Nv  :m:    rrKSOAY,  ^fARCH  4, 1711-13. 


i:  thr  Tnmwcn:*  "i^ifrrf  iii«  bsa^L. 

v\m  ^wavw-  fi)vixn  l.TTT,.  tT  ihf^  -rhnnf^  lap 
tei  "jj»rt  "v*!*]". .  ttn£  ii^^nr  TM«rTar  imdk 
at^  "Vte  *itt<  IJ  hi?   r'T^'T^ciinsr^  Tn*rTl. 
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a  dramatic  piece*.  I  could  wish  that  men^  while 
they  are  in  health,  would  consider  well  the  nature 
of  the  part  they  are  engaged  in,  and  what  figure  it 
will  make  in  the  minds  of  those  they  leave  behind 
them:  whether  it  was  worth  coming  into  the  world 
for;  whether  it  be  suitable  to  a  reasonable  being;  in 
short,  whether  it  appears  graceful  in  this  life,  or  will 
turn  to  advantage  m  the  next.  Let  the  sycophant 
or  buffoon,  the  satirist  or  the  good  companion,  con- 
sider with  himself,  when  his  body  shall  be  laid  in  the 
grave,  and  his  soul  pass  into  another  state  of  exist- 
ence, how  much  it  will  redound  to  his  praise  to  have 
it  said  of  him,  that  no  man  in  England  ate  better, 
that  he  had  an  admirable  talent  at  turning  his  friends 
into  ridicule,  that  nobody  outdid  him  at  an  ill-natured 
jest,  or  that  he  never  went  to  bed  before  he  had  de- 
spatched his  third  bottle.  These  are,  however,  very 
common  funeral  orations,  and  eulogiums  on  deccasca 
persons  who  have  acted  among  mankind  with  some 
figure  and  reputation. 

But  if  we  look  into  the  bulk  of  our  species,  they 
are  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be  remembered  a  mo- 
ment after  their  disappearance.  They  leave  behind 
them  no  traces  of  their  existence,  but  are  forgotten 
as  though  they  had  never  been.  They  are  neither 
wanted  by  the  poor,  regretted  by  the  rich,  nor  cele- 
brated by  the  learned.  They  are  neither  missed  in 
the  commonwealth,  nor  lamented  by  private  persons. 
Their  actions  are  of  no  significancy  to  mankind,  and 
might  have  been  performed  by  creatures  of  much  less 
dignity  than  those  who  are  distinguished  by  the  fa- 
culty of  reason.  An  eminent  French  author  speaks 
somewhere  to  the  following  purpose :  I  have  often 
seen  from  my  chamber  window  two  noble  creatures^ 
both  of  them  of  an  erect  countenance  and  endowed 

•  Vos  valete  et  jilaudite. 
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with  reason.  These  two  inteUectual  beings  are  em^ 
-played  from  morning  to  night  in  rubbing  two  smooth 
stones  one  upon  ano^er;  that  is,  as  the  vulgar  phrase 
it^  in  polishmg  marble. 

My  friend.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  as  we  were  sit- 
ting m  the  club  last  night,  gave  us  an  account  of  a 
sober  citizen  who  died  a  few  days  since.  This  honest 
man,  being  of  greater  consequence  in  hisown  thoughts 
than  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  had  for  some  years  past 
kept  a  journal  of  his  life.  Sir  Andrew  showea  us 
one  week  of  it.  Since  the  occurrences  set  down  in 
it  mark  out  such  a  road  of  action  as  that  I  have  been 
speaking  of,  I  shall  present  my  reader  with  a  faith- 
ful copy  of  it ;  after  naving  first  informed  him,  that 
the  deceased  person  had  in  his  youth  been  bied  to 
trade,  but  finding  himself  not  so  well  turned  for  bu- 
siness, he  had,  for  several  years  last  past,  lived  alto- 
gether up<m  a  moderate  annuity  *. 

Monday,  eight  o'clock.  I  put  on  my  clothes,  and 
walked  into  the  parlour. 

Nine  o'clock,  ditto.  Tied  my  knee-strings  and 
washed  my  hands. 

Hours  ten,  eleven  and  twelve.  Smoked  three 
pipes  of  Virginia.  Read  the  Supplement  and  Dailv 
Courant.  'filings  go  ill  in  the  north.  Mr.  Nisby's 
opinion  thereupon. 

One  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Chid  Ralph  for 
mislaying  my  tobacco-box. 

•  This  Journal  was,  it  may  be,  genuine,  but  certainly  published 
here  as  a  banter  on  a  gentleman  who  was  a  member  of  a  congre- 
gation  of  dissenters,  commonly  called  Independents,  where  a  Mr. 
Nesbit  officiated  at  that  time  as  minister.  The  curious  may  find 
information  satis  supergue,  concerning  Mr.  Nesbit,  in  John  Dun- 
ton  s  account  of  his  Life,  Errors,  and  Opinions.  The  person  who 
kept  this  insipid  journal,  led  just  such  a  life  as  is  described  and 
ridiculed  here,  and  was  continuaUy  asking,  or  quoting,  his  pastor's 
opuuoB  on  every  subject  *^ 
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Two  o'clock.  Sat  down  to  dinner.  Mem.  Too 
many  plums  and  no  suet. 

from  three  Co  four.     Took  my  afternoon's  nap. 

From  four  to  six.  Walked  into  the  fields.  Wind 
S.S.E. 

From  six  to  ten.  At  the  club.  Mr.  Nisby's  opi- 
nion about  the  peace. 

Ten  o'clock.     Went  to  bed,  slept  sound. 

Tuesday,  being  holiday,  eight  o'clock.  Rose  as 
usual. 

Nine  o'clock.  Washed  hands  and  face,  shaved, 
put  on  my  double-soled  shoes. 

Ten,  eleven,  twelve.     Took  a  walk  to  Islington. 

One.     Took  a  pot  of  Mother  Cob's  mild. 

Between  two  and  three.  Returned,  dined  on  a 
knuckle  of  veal  and  bacon.     Mem.  Sprouts  wanting. 

Three.     Nap  as  usual. 

From  four  to  six.  Coffee-house.  Read  the  news. 
A  dish  of  twist.     Grand  visier  strangled. 

From  six  to  ten.  At  the  club.  Mr.  Nisby's  ac- 
count of  the  Great  Turk. 

Ten.     Dream  of  the  grand  visier.     Broken  sleep. 

Wednesday  eight  o'clock.  Tongue  of  my  shoe- 
buckle  broke.     Hands  but  not  face. 

Nine.  Paid  off  the  butcher's  bill.  Mem.  To  be 
allowed  for  the  last  leg  of  mutton. 

Ten,  eleven.  At  the  coffee-house.  IMore  work 
in  the  north.  Stranger  in  a  black  wig  asked  me 
how  stocks  went. 

From  twelve  to  one.  Walked  in  the  fields.  Wind 
to  the  south. 

From  one  to  two.     Smoked  a  pipe  and  a  half. 

Two.     Dined  as  usual.     Stomach  good. 

Three.      Nap  broke  by  the  falling  of  a  pewter 

VOL.  IX.  E 
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dish.  Mem.  Cook-maid  in  love^  and  grown  care- 
Jess. 

From  four  to  six.  At  the  coffee-honse.  Advice 
from  Smyrna  that  the  grand  visier  was  first  of  all 
strangled^  and  afterwards  beheaded. 

Six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Was  half  an  hour  in 
the  club  before  any  body  else  came.  Mr.  Nisby  <£f 
opinion  that  the  grand  visier  was  not  strangled  the 
sixth  instant. 

Ten  at  night.  Went  to  bed.  Slept  without  wak- 
ing till  nine  the  next  morning. 

Thursday^  nine  o'clock.  Staid  within  till  two 
o'clock  for  Sir  Timothy ;  who  did  not  bring  me  my 
annuity  according  to  his  promise. 

Two  in  the  afternoon.  Sat  down  to  dinner.  Ijoss 
of  appetite.     Small-beer  sour.     Beef  over-comed. 

Tliree.     Could  not  take  my  nap. 

Four  and  five.  Gave  Ralph  a  box  on  the  ear. 
Turned  off  my  cook-maid.  Sent  a  message  to  Sir 
Timothy.  ]\Iem.  I  did  not  go  to  the  club  to-night. 
Went  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock. 

Friday.  Passed  the  morning  in  meditation  upon 
Sir  Timothy,  who  was  with  me  a  quarter  before 
twelve. 

Twelve  o'clock.  Bought  a  new  head  to  my  cane, 
and  a  tongue  to  my  buckle.  Drank  a  glass  of  purl 
to  recover  appetite. 

Two  and  three.     Dined  and  slept  well. 

From  four  to  six.  Went  to  the  coffee-house. 
Met  i\Ir.  Nisby  there.  Smoked  several  pipes. 
JVIr.  Nisby  of  opinion  that  laced  coffee  is  bad  for 
tho  head. 

Six  o'clock.     At  the  club  as  steward.     Sat  late. 

Twelve  o'clock.  Went  to  bed,  dreamt  that  I 
drank  small  beer  with  the  grand  visier. 
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Saturday.  Waked  at  eleven,  walked  in  the 
fields,  wind  N.E. 

Twelve.     Caught  in  a  shower. 

One  in  the  afternoon.  Returned  home  and  dried 
myself. 

Two.  Mr.  Nisby  dined  with  me.  First  course, 
marrow-bones;  second,  ox-cheek,  with  a  bottle  of 
Brooks  and  HeUier. 

Three  a  clock.     Overslept  myself. 

Six.  Went  to  the  club.  Like  to  have  fallen  in- 
to a  gutter.     Grand  visier  certainly  dead,  &c. 

I  question  not  but  the  reader  will  be  surprised 
to  find  the  above-mentioned  journalist  takmg  so 
much  care  of  a  life  that  was  filled  with  such  incon- 
siderable actions,  and  received  so  very  small  im- 
provements ;  and  yet  if  we  look  into  the  behaviour 
(tf  many  whom  we  daily  converse  with,  we  shall 
find  that  most  of  their  hours  are  taken  up  in  those 
three  important  articles  of  eating,  drinking  and 
sleeping.  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  man  loses  his 
time,  who  is  not  engaged  in  public  affairs  or  in  an 
illustrious  course  of  action.  On  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve our  hours  may  very  often  be  more  profitably 
laid  out  in  such  transactions  as  make  no  figure  in 
the  world,  than  in  such  as  are  apt  to  draw  upon  them 
the  attention  of  mankind.  One  may  become  wiser 
and  better  by  several  methods  of  employing  one's 
self  in  secrecy  and  silence,  and  do  what  is  laudable 
without  noise  or  ostentation.  I  would,  however,  re- 
commend to  every  one  of  my  readers,  the  keeping 
a  journal  of  their  lives  for  one  week,  and  setting 
down  punctually,  their  whole  series  of  employments 
during  that  space  of  time.  This  kind  of  self-exa- 
mination would  give  them  a  true  state  of  themselves, 
and  incline  them  to  consider  seriously  what  they  are 
about.     One  day  would  rectify  the  omissions  of  an- 

£2 
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other^  and  make  a  man  weigh  all  those  indifferent 
actions^  which,  though  they  are  easily  forgotten, 
must  certainly  be  accounted  for. 

L 
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—  Non  omnia  possumtis  omnes  *. 

viRG.  ECL.  viii.  63. 

With  different  talents  form*d»  we  variously  excd. 
"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  A  CERTAIN  vice,  which  you  have  lately  attack- 
ed, has  not  yet  been  considered  by  you  as  grow- 
ing so  deep  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  the  affectation 
outlives  the  practice  of  it.  You  must  have  ob-. 
served,  that  men  who  have  been  bred  in  arms 
preserve,  to  the  most  extreme  and  feeble  old  age,  a 
certain  daring  in  their  aspect.  In  like  manner,  they 
who  have  passed  their  time  in  gallantry  and  adven- 
ture, keep  up,  as  well  as  they  can,  the  appearance 
of  it,  and  carry  a  petulant  inclination  to  tneir  last 
moments.  Let  this  serve  for  a  preface  to  a  relation 
I  am  going  to  give  you,  of  an  old  beau  in  town,  that 
has  not  only  been  amorous,  and  a  follower  of  Women 
in  general,  but  also,  in  spite  of  the  admonition  of 
gray  hairs,  been,  from  his  sixty-third  year  to  his  pre- 
sent seventieth,  in  an  actual  pursuit   of  a   young 

♦  This  motto  is  likewise  prefwed  to  Spectator,  No.  4-04.     The 
original  motto  to  this  paper  in  folio  was, 

*  Rideatj  et  jnUset  lascwa  decentius  eetas* 

HOR.  EPIST.  ii.  2.  ult. 

*  Lascivious  age  might  better  play  the  fool.* 
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lady^  the  wife  of  his  friend  and  ^a  man  of  merit* 
The  gay  old  Escalus .  has  wit^  good  healthy  and  is 
perfectly  well  bred ;  but,  from  the  fashion  and  man- 
ners of  the  court  when  he  was  in  his  bloom,  has  such 
a  natural  tendency  to  amorous  adventure,  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  an  endless  reproach  to  him  to 
make  no  use  of  a  familiarity  he  was  allowed  at  a 
gentleman's  house,  whose  good-humour  and  confi- 
dence exposed  his  wife  to  the  addresses  of  any  who 
should  take  it  in  their  head  to  do  him  the  good  of- 
fice.    It  is  not  impossible  that  Escalus  might  also  re- 
sent, that  the  husband  was  particularly  negligent  of 
him ;  and,  though  he  gave  many  intimations  of  a  pas- 
sion towards  the  wife,  the  husband  either  did  not 
see  them,  or  put  him  to  the  contempt  of  overlooking 
them.     In  the  mean  time  Isabella,  for  so  we  shafi 
call  our  heroine,  saw  his  passion,  and  rejoiced  in  it,  as 
a  foundation  for  much  diversion,  and  an  opportunity 
of  indulging  herself  in  the  dear  delight  of  being  ad- 
mired, addressed  to,  and  flattered,  with  no  ill  con- 
sequence to  her  reputation.     This  lady  is  of  a  free 
and  disengaged  behaviour,   ever   in  good-humour, 
such  as  is  the  image  of  innocence  with  those  who 
are   innocent,  and  an  encouragement  to  vice  ^vith 
those  who  are  abandoned.     From  this  kind  of  car- 
riage, and  an  apparent  approbation  of  his  gallantry, 
Escalus  had  frequent  opportunities  of  laying  amo- 
rous epistles  in  her  way,  of  fixing  his  eyes  attentively 
upon  her  actions,  of  performing  a  thousand  little  of- 
fices which  are  neglected  by  the  unconcerned,  but 
are  so  many  approaches  towards  happiness  with  the 
enamoured.     It  was  now,  as  is  above  hinted,  almost 
the  end  of  the  seventh  year  of  his  passion,  when  Es- 
calus, from  general  terms,  and  the  ambiguous  re- 
spect which  criminal  lovers  retain  in  their  addresses, 
began  to  bewail  that  his  passion  grew  too  violent  for 
him  to  answer  any  longer  for  his  behaviour  towards 

£3 
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her,  and  that  he  hoped  she  would  have  consideration 
for  his  long  and  patient  respect,  to  excuse  the  emo- 
tions of  a  heart  now  no  longer  under  the  direction 
of  the  unhappy  owner  of  it.  Such,  for  some  months, 
had  been  the  language  of  Escalus  both  in  his  talk 
and  his  letters  to  Isabella,  who  returned  all  the  pro- 
fusion of  kind  of  things  which  had  been  the  collection 
of  fifty  years,  with  '  I  must  not  hear  you ;  you  will 
make  me  forget  that  you  are  a  gentleman ;  I  would 
not  willingly  lose  you  as  a  friend  ;*  and  the  like  ex- 
pressions, which  the  skilful  interpret  to  their  own 
advantage,  as  well  knowing  that  a  feeble  denial  is  a 
modest  assent.  I  shoidd  have  told  you,  that  Isabella, 
during  the  whole  progress  of  this  amour,  communi- 
cated it  to  her  husband ;  and  that  an  account  of  Es- 
calus's  love  was  their  usual  entertainment  after  half  a 
day's  absence.  Isabella,  therefore,  upon  her  lover's 
late  more  open  assaults,  with  a  smile  told  her  hus- 
band she  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but  that  his  fate 
was  now  come  to  a  crisis.  After  she  had  explained 
herself  a  little  further,  with  her  husband's  approba- 
tion, she  proceeded  in  the  following  manner.  The 
next  time  that  Escalus  was  alone  with  her,  and  re- 
peated his  importunity,  the  crafty  Isabella  looked  on 
her  fan  with  an  air  of  great  attention,  as  consider- 
ing of  what  importance  such  a  secret  was  to  her ; 
aad  upon  the  repetition  of  a  warm  expression,  she 
looked  at  him  with  an  eye  of  fondness,  and  told  him 
he  was  past  that  time  of  life  which  could  make  her 
fear  he  would  boast  of  a  lady's  favour ;  then  turned 
away  her  head,  with  a  very  well  acted  confusion, 
which  favoured  the  escape  of  the  aged  Escalus. 
This  adventure  was  matter  of  great  pleasantry  to 
Isabella  and  her  spouse ;  and  they  had  enjoyed  it 
two  days  before  Escalus  could  recollect  himself 
enough  to  form  the  following  letter : 
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'  HADAM^ 

'  What    happened    the   other  day  gives  me   a 
lively  image  of  the  inconsistency  of  human  pass- 
sions  and  inclinations.     We  pursue  what  we  are 
denied^  and  place  our  affections  on  what  is  absent^ 
though  we  neglected  it  when  present.     As  long  as 
you  refused  my  love,  your  refusal  did  so  strongly 
excite  my  passion,  that  I  had  not  once  the  leisure  to 
think  of  recalling  my  reason  to  aid  me  against  the 
design  upon  your  vui;ue.     But  when  that  virtue 
b^an  to  comply  in  my  favour,  my  reason  made  an 
effort  over  my  love,  and  let  me  see  the  baseness  of . 
my  behaviour  in  attempting  a  woman  of  honour.    I 
own  to  you,  it  was  not  without  the  most  violent 
stru^le    that  I  gained  this  victory  over  myself; 
nay,  I  will  confess  my  shame,  and  acknowledge,  I 
could  not  have  prevailed  but  by  flight.     However, 
madam,  I  beg  that  you  will   believe  a  moment's 
weakness  has  not  destroyed  the  esteem  I  had  for 
you,  which  was  confirmed  by  so  many  years  of  ob- 
stinate virtue.     You  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  this 
did  not  happen  within  the  observation  of  one  of  the 
young  fellows,  who  would  have  exposed  your  weak- 
ness, and  gloried  in  his  own  brutish  inclinations. 

^  I  am,  MADAM, 

'^  Your  most  devoted  humble  servant.* 

"  Isabella,  with  the  help  of  her  husband,  returned 
the  following  answer  : 

'  SIR, 

'  I  CANNOT  but  account  myself  a  very  happy 
woman,  in  having  a  man  for  a  lover  that  can 
write  80  well,  and  give  so  good  a  turn  to  a  disap- 
pointment. Another  excellence  you  have  above 
all  other  pretenders  I  ever  heard  of;  on  occasions 
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where  the  most  reasonable  men  lose  all  their  reason^ 
you  have  yours  most  powerful.  We  are  each  of 
us  to  thank  our  genius^  that  the  passion  of  one  abated 
in  proportion  as  that  of  the  other  srew  violent. 
Does  It  not  yet  come  into  your  head  to  imagipe^ 
that  I  knew  my  compliance  was  the  greatest  cruelty 
I  could  be  guilty  of  towards  you  ?  In  return  for  your 
long  and  faithfid  passion^  I  must  let  you  know  that 
you  are  old  enougn  to  become  a  little  more  gravity ; 
but  if  you  will  leave  me,  and  coquet  it  any  where 
else,  may  your  mistress  yield. 

T  '  ISABELLA.' 
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Quo  teneam  vuUus  mutarvtem  Protea  nodoT 

HOR.  EPI8T.  L  1.  90. 

Say  while  they  change  on  thus,  what  chains  can  bind 
These  varying  formsi  this  Proteus  of  the  mind? 

raANCU. 

I  HAVE  endeavoured  in  the  course  of  my  papers 
to  do  justice  to  the  age,  and  have  taken  care  as 
much  as  possible  to  keep  myself  a  neuter  between 
both  sexes.  1  have  neither  spared  the  ladies  out 
of  complaisance,  nor  the  men  out  of  partiality ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  great  integrity  with  which  I 
have  acted  in  this  particidar,  1  find  mvself  taxed 
with  an  inclination  to  favour  my  own  half  of  the  spe- 
cies. Whether  it  be  that  the  women  afford  a  more 
fruitful  field  for  speculation,  or  whether  they  run 
more  in  my  head  than  the  men,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
I  shall  set  down  the  charge  as  it  is  laid  against  me 
ia  the  following  letter. 
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*'  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  ALWAYS  make  one  among  a  company  of  young 
females,  who  peruse  your  speculations  every  morn- 
ing. I  am  at  present  commissioned  by  our  whole 
assembly  to  let  you  know,  that  we  fear  you  are  a 
little  inclined  to  be  partial  towards  your  own  sex. 
We  must,  however,  acknowledge,  with  all  due  gra- 
titude, that  in  some  cases  you  have  given  us  our 
revenge  on  the  men,  and  done  us  justice.  We  could 
not  easily  have  forgiven  you  several  strokes  in  the 
dissection  of  the  coquette's  heart,  if  you  had  not, 
much  about  the  same  time,  made  a  sacrifice  to  us  of 
a  beau's  scull. 

"  You  may,  however.  Sir,  please  to  remember, 
that  not  long  since  you  attacked  our  hoods  and  com- 
modes in  such  a  manner,  as,  to  use  your  own  ex- 
pression, made  very  many  of  us  ashamed  to  show 
our  heads.  We  must,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  repre- 
sent to  you,  that  we  are  in  hopes,  if  you  will  please 
to  make  a  due  inquiry,  the  men  in  all  ages  would  be 
found  to  have  been  little  less  whimsical  in  adorning 
that  part  than  ourselves.  The  different  forms  of 
their  wigs,  together  with  the  various  cocks  of  their 
hats,  all  flatter  us  in  this  opinion. 

"  I  had  an  humble  servant  last  summer,  who,  the 
first  time  he  declared  himself,  was  in  a  full-bottomed 
wig ;  but  the  day  after,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  he 
accosted  me  in  a  thin  natural  one.  I  received  him, 
at  this  our  second  interview,  as  a  perfect  stranger, 
but  was  extremely  confounded  when  his  speech  dis- 
covered who  he  was.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  fix 
his  face  in  my  memory  for  the  future ;  but,  as  I  was 
walking  in  the  park  the  same  evening,  he  appeared 
to  me  in  one  of  those  wigs  that  I  think  you  call  a 
night-cap,  which  had  altered  him  more  effectually 
than  before.    He  afterwards  played  a  couple  of  black 
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riding  wigs  upon  me  with  the  same  success^  and^  in 
shorty  assumed  a  new  ^Eice  almost  every  day  in  the 
first  month  of  his  courtship. 

''  I  observed^  afterwards,  thai;  the  variety  of  cocks 
into  which  he  moulded  his  hat>  had  not  a  little  coa- 
tributed  to  his  impositions  upon  me. 

"  Yet>  as  if  all  these  ways  were  not  sufficient  to 
distinguish  their  heads,  you  must  doubtless,  Sir, 
have  observed,  that  great  numbers  of  young  fellows 
have,  for  several  months  last  past,  taken  upon  them 
to  wear  feathers. 

'^  We  hope,  therefore,  that  these  may,  with  as 
much  justice,  be  called  Indian  princes,  as  you  have 
styled  a  woman  in  a  coloured  hood,  an  Indian  queens; 
and  that  you  will,  in  due  time,  take  these  airy  gen- 
tlemen into  consideration. 

'^  We  the  more  earnestly  beg  that  you  would  put 
a  stop  to  this  practice,  since  it  has  already  lost  us 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  members  of  our  society, 
who,  after  having  refused  several  good  estates,  and 
two  titles,  was  lured  from  us  last  week  by  a  mixed 
feather. 

^^  I  am  ordered  to  present  you  with  the  respects 
of  our  whole  company,  and  am,  sir, 

''  Your  very  humble  servant, 

"  I>ORINDA. 

'^  Note.  The  person  wearing  the  feather,  though 
our  friend  took  him  for  an  officer  in  the  guards,  has 
proved  to  be  an  errant  linen-draper  *." 

I  am  not  now  at  leisure  to  give  my  opinion 
upon  the  hat  and  feather :  however,  to  wipe  off  the 
present  imputation,  and  gratify  my  female  cwre- 

*  Only  an  ensign  in  the  train-bands.     Spect,  in  folio. 
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spondent,  I  shall  here  print  a  letter  which  I  lately 
received  from  a  man  of  mode^  who  seems  to  have 
a  very  extraordinary  genius  in  his  way. 


'^  SIR, 

« 


I  PRESUME  I  need  not  inform  you^  that  among 
men  of  dress  it  is  a  common  phrase  to  say^  ^  Mr. 
Sach-a-one  has  struck  a  bold  stroke  ;*  by  which  we 
understand,  that  he  is  the  first  man  who  has  had 
courage  enough  to  lead  up  a  fashion.  Accord- 
ingly, when  our  tailors  take  measure  of  us,  they 
always  demand,  '  whether  we  will  have  a  plain 
suit  or  strike  a  bold  stroke  ?  I  think  I  may  with- 
out vanity  say,  that  I  have  struck  some  of  the  bold- 
est and  most  successful  strokes  of  any  man  in  Great 
Britain.  I  was  the  first  that  struck  the  long  pocket 
about  two  years  since ;  I  was  likewise  the  author  of 
the  frosted  button,  which  when  I  saw  the  town  come 
readily  into,  being  resolved  to  strike  while  the  iron 
was  hot,  I  produced  much  about  the  same  time  the 
scallop  flap,  the  knotted  cravat,  and  made  a  feir 
push  for  the  silver-clocked  stocking. 

"  A  few  months  after,  I  brought  up  the  modish 
jacket,  or  the  coat  with  close  sleeves.  I  struck  this 
at  first  in  a  plain  doily ;  but  that  failing,  I  struck 
it  a  second  time  in  blue  camlet,  and  repeated  the 
stroke  in  several  kinds  of  cloth,  till  at  last  it  took 
effect.  There  are  two  or  three  young  fellows  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town  who  have  always  their  eye 
upon  me,  and  answer  me  stroke  for  stroke.  I  was 
once  so  unwary  as  to  mention  my  fancy  in  relation 
to  a  new-fashioned  surtout  before  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, who  was  disingenuous  enough  to  steal  my 
thought,  and  by  that  means  prevented  my  intended 
stroke. 

"  I  have  a  design  this  spring  to  make  very  con- 
siderable innovations  in  the  waistcoat;  and  have  al« 
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ready  begun  with  a  coup  d'essai  upon  the  sleeves, 
which  had  succeeded  very  well. 

"  I  must  further  inform  you,  if  you  will  promise 
to  encourage,  or  at  least  to  connive  at  me,  that  it  is 
my  design  to  strike  such  a  stroke  the  beginning  of 
the  next  month,  as  shall  surprise  the  whole  to^vn. 

^'  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  acquaint  you  with 
all  the  particulars  of  my  intended  dress ;  but  will, 
only  tell  you,  as  a  small  sample  of  it,  that  I  shall 
very  speedily  appear  at  White's  in  a  cherry-coloured 
hat.  I  took  this  hint  from  the  ladies'  hoods,  which 
I  look  upon  as  the  boldest  stroke  that  sex  has  struck 
for  these  himdred  years  last  past. 
^^  I  am,  SIR, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 

^^  Most  humble  servant, 

"  WILL  SPRIGHTLY." 

I  have  not  time,  at  present,  to  make  any  reflections 
on  this  letter ;  but  must  not,  however,  omit,  that  hav- 
ing shown  it  to  Will  Honeycomb,  he  desires  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  gentleman  who  writ  it  *. 

X 


*  This  last  paragragh  was  not  in  the  original  publication  in 
folio. 
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—  Non  promtba  JitnOj 
Ncn  Hymerueus  cuiegl,  non  UH  Gratia  leclo, 
^umenides  tenuSre faces  dejunere  rajOas : 
JEumenides  stravSre  torum,*  — > 

OVID.  MET.  vi.  428. 

Nor  Hymen,  nor  the  Graces  here  preside, 

Nor  Juno  to  befriend  the  blooming  bride ; 

But  fiends  with  funeral  brands  the  process  led. 

And  furies  waited  at  the  genial  bed.  croxal. 

*'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  You    have   given    many  hints   in    your   papers 
to  the  disadvantage  of  persons  of  your  own  sex, 
who  lay  plots  upon  women.     Among  other   hard 
words,   you   have  published  the  term  ^  JMale  Co- 
quets,' and    been  very  severe  upon  such    as    give 
themselves  the  liberty  of  a  little  dalliance  of  heart, 
and  playing  fast  and  loose  between  love  and  indif- 
ference, till  perhaps  an  easy  young  girl  is  reduced 
to  sighs,  dreams,  and  tears,  and   languishes  a\vay 
W  Ufe  for  a  careless  coxcomb,  who  looks  astonished, 
and  wonders  at  such  an  effect  from  what  in  him 
was  all  but  common  civility.  Thus  you  kave  treated 
the  men  who  are  irresolute  in  marriage  ;  but  if  you 
^ign  to  be  impartial,  pray  be  so  honest  as  to  print 
the  information  I  now  give  you  of  a  certain  set  of 
women  who  never  coquet  for  the  matter,  but,  with 
5i  high  hand,  marry  whom  they  please  to  whom  they 

*  The  motto  to  this  paper  in  the  original  publication  in  folio, 

was, 

Haxwt  quiBtemd  sudant  in  Ct/clade.^^     JUV,  sat.  vi.  258. 
How  hard  they  labour  in  their  little  sphere. 
^'OL.  IX.  p 
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please.  As  for  my  part^  I  should  not  have  con- 
cemed  myself  with  them^  but  that  I  understand  I 
am  pitched  upon  by  them  to  be  married,  against 
my  will,  to  one  I  never  saw  in  my  life.  It  has  been 
my  misfortune.  Sir,  very  innocently,  to  rejoice  in  a 
plentiful  fortime,  of  which  I  am  master,  to  bespeak 
a  fine  chariot,  to  give  directions  for  two  or  Uiree 
handsome  snuff-boxes,  and  as  many  suits  of  fine 
clothes ;  but,  before  any  of  these  were  ready,  I  heard 
reports  of  my  being  to  be  married  to  two  or  three 
different  young  women.  Upon  my  taking  notice  of  it 
to  a  young  gentleman  who  is  often  in  my  company^ 
he  told  me  smiling,  I  was  in  the  inquisition.  You 
may  believe  I  was  not  a  little  startled  at  what  he 
meant,  and  more  so  when  he  asked  me  if  I  had  be- 
spoke any  thing  of  late  that  was  fine.  I  told  hinv- 
several ;  upon  which  he  produced  a  description  of 
my  person,  from  the  tradesmen  whom  I  had  em- 
ployed, and  told  me  that  they  had  certainly  informed 
against  me.  Mr.  Spectator,  whatever  the  world 
may  think  of  me,  I  am  more  coxcomb  than  fool^ 
ana  I  grew  very  inquisitive  upon  this  head,  not  a 
little  pleased  with  the  novelty.  My  friend  told  me, 
there  were  a  certain  set  of  women  of  fashion,  where- 
of the  number  of  six  made  a  committee,  who  sat 
thrice  a  week,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Inquisition 
on  Maids  and  Batchelors/  It  seems,  whenever 
there  comes  such  an  unthinking  gay  thing  as  myself 
to  town,  he  must  want  all  manner  of  necessaries,  or 
be  put  into  the  inquisition  by  the  first  tradesman 
he  employs.  They  have  constant  intelligence  with 
cane- shops,  perfumes,  toymen,  coach-makers,  and 
china-houses.  From  these  several  places,  these  un- 
dertakers for  marriages  have  as  constant  and  regular 
correspondence  as  the  funeral-men  have  with  vint- 
ners and  apothecaries.  All  batchelors  are  under 
their  immediate  inspection ;  and  my  friend  produced 
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to  me  a  repiHt  given  into  their  boards  wherein  an 
«Id  ttnde  m  mine^  who  came  to  town  with  me^  and 
myself  were  inserted^  and  we  stood  thus :  the  uncle 
foookj,  rotten^  poor ;  the  nephew  raw^  but  no  fool ; 
soond  at  present^  very  rich.  My  information  did 
not  end  li^re ;  but  my  friend's  advices  are  so  good, 
tliat  be  could  show  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  to 
the  young  lady  who  is  to  have  me ;  which  I  inclose 
to  you: 

'  MADAM> 

'  This  is  to  let  you  know,  that  you  are  to  be 
narried  to  a  beau  that  comes  out  on  Thw^day, 
ax  in  the  evening.  Be  at  the  Park.  You  cannot 
but  know  a  virgin  fop ;  they  have  a  mind  to  look 
saucy,  but  are  out  of  countenance.  The  board  has 
denied  him  to  several  good  femiHes.     I  wish  you 

^  CORINNA.' 

What  makes  my  correspondent's  case  the  more 
deplorable  is,  that,  as  I  find  by  the  report  from  my 
censor  of  marriages,  the  friend  he  speaks  of  is 
employed  by  the  inquisition  to  take  him  in,  as  the 
phrase  is.  After  all  that  is  told  him,  he  has  informa- 
tion only  of  one  woman  that  is  laid  for  him,  and  that 
the  wrong  one  ;  for  the  lady  commissioners  have  de- 
voted him  to  another  than  the  person  against  whom 
they  have  employed  their  agent,  his  friend,  to  alarm 
him.  The  plot  is  laid  so  well  about  this  young  gen- 
tleman, that  he  has  no  friend  to  retire  to,  no  place 
to  appear  in,  or  part  of  the  kingdom  to  fly  into,  but 
he  must  fall  into  the  notice,  and  be  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  inquisition.  They  have  their  emis- 
saries and  substitutes  in  all  parts  of  this  united 
kingdom.  The  first  step  they  usually  take  is,  to 
find  firom  a  correspondence,  by  their  messengers  and 
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whisperei^s^  with  some  domestic  of  the  batchd(n% 
who  is  to  be  hunted  into  the  toils  they  have  laid 
for  him^  what  are  his  manners^  his  familiarities^  his 
good  qualities^  or  vices ;  not  as  the  good  in  him  is  a 
recommendation^  or  the  ill  a  diminution^  but  as  thejr 
affect  or  contribute  to  the  main  inquiry  what  estate 
he  has  in  him.  When  this  point  is  well  reported 
to  the  boards  they  can  take  m  a  wild  roaring  fox- 
hunter^  as  easily  as  a  soft^  gentle^  young  fop  of  the 
town.  The  way  is  to  make  all  places  uneasy  to  him 
but  the  scenes  in  which  they  have  allotted  him  to 
act.  His  brother  huntsman^  bottle  companions,  his 
fraternity  of  fops,  shall  be  brought  into  the  con- 
spiracy against  him.  Then  this  matter  is  not  laid 
in  so  bare-faced  a  manner  before  him  as  to  have  it 
intimated  Mrs.  Such-a-one  would  make  him  a  very 
proper  wife ;  but,  by  the  force  of  their  correspond 
ence,  they  shall  make  it,  as  Mr.  Waller  said  of  the 
marriagie  of  the  dwarfs,  as  impracticable  to  have 
any  woman  besides  her  they  design  him,  as  it  would 
have  been  in  Adam  to  have  refused  Eve.  The 
man  named  by  the  commission  for  Mrs.  Such-a-one 
shall  neither  be  in  fashion,  nor  dare  ever  to  appear 
in  company,  should  he  attempt  to  evade  their  aeter- 
mination. 

The  female  sex  wholhr  govern  domestic  life ;  and 
by  this  means,  when  they  think  fit,  they  can  sow 
dissentions  between  the  dearest  friends,  nay,  make 
father  and  son  irreconcileable  enemies,  in  spite  of 
all  the  ties  of  gratitude  on  one  part,  and  the  duty 
of  protection  to  be  paid  on  the  other.  The  ladies 
of  the  inquisition  understand  this  perfectly  well; 
and  where  love  is  not  a  motive  to  a  man's  choosing 
one  whom  they  allot,  they  can,  with  very  much  art, 
insinuate  stories  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  honesty 
or  courage,  till  the  creature  is  too  much  dispirited 
to  bear  up  against  a  general  ill  reception,  which  he 
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every  where  meets  with^  and  in  due  time  falls  into 
their  appointed  wedlock  for  shelter.     I  have  a  long 
letter  bearing  date  the  fourth  instant^  which  gives 
me  a  large  account  of  the  policies  of  this  court; 
and  find  there  is  now  before  them  a  very  refrac- 
tory person^  who  has  escaped  all  their  machinations 
for  two  years  last  past :  but  they  have  prevented  two 
successive  matches  which  were  of  his  own  inclina- 
tion ;  the  one^  by  a  report  that  his  mistress  was  to 
be  Hiarried^  and  the  very  day  appointed^  wedding- 
clothes  bought^  and  all  things  ready  for  her  being 
given  to  another ;  the  second  time^  by  insinuating 
to  all  his  mistress's  friends  and  acquaintance^  that 
he  had  been  false  to  several  other  women^  and  the 
like.     The  poor  man  is  now  reduced  to  profess  he 
designs  to  lead  a  single  life;  but  the  inquisition 
five  out  to  all  his  acquaintance^  that  nothing  is  in- 
tended but  the  gentleman's  own  welfare  and  happi- 
Jiess.  When  this  is  urged,  he  talks  still  more  humbly, 
and  protests  he  aims  only  at  a  life  without  pain  or 
lepriMU^h ;    pleasure,   honour,  or  riches,  are  things 
for  which  he  has  no  taste.     But  notwithstanding 
all  this,  and  what  else  he  may  defend  himself  with, 
as  that  the  lady  is  too  old  or  too  young  ;  of  a  suit- 
able humour,  or  the  quite  contrary ;  and  that  it  is 
impossible   they  can  ever   do  other   than  wrangle 
from  June  to  January,  every  body  tells  him  all  this 
is  spleen,  and  he  must  have  a  wife ;  while  all  the 
members  of  the  inquisition  are  unanimous  in  a  cer- 
tain woman  for  him,  and  they  think  they  all  together 
are  better  able  to  judge  than  he,  or  any  other  private 
person  whatsoever. 

"  SIR,  ^  • 

'^  Your  speculation  this  day  on  the  subject  of 
idleness  has  employed  me  ever  since  I  read  it,  in 
sorrowful  reflections  on  my  having  loitered  awajf 
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the  term^  or  rather  the  vacation^  of  ten  years  in  thii 
place^  and  unhappily  suffered  a  good  cnamber  anc 
study  to  lie  idle  as  long.  My  boolu,  except  thow 
I  have  taken  to  sleep  upon^  have  been  totally  neg' 
lected^  and  my  Lora  Coke  and  other  venerable  au- 
thors were  never  so  slighted  in  their  lives.  I  spenc 
most  of  the  day  at  a  neighbouring  coffee-house 
where  we  have  what  I  may  call  a  lazy  dub.  Wi 
generaUy  come  in  night-gowns,  with  our  stocking 
about  our  heels,  and  sometimes  but  one  on.  On 
salutation  at  entrance  is  a  yawn  and  a  stretch,  ani 
then,  without  more  ceremony,  we  take  our  place  a 
the  lollin^-table,  where  our  discourse  is,  what  I  fea 
you  would  not  read  out,  therefore  shall  not  inserl 
But  I  assure  you.  Sir,  I  heartily  lament  this  loss  o 
time,  and  am  now  resolved,  if  possible,  with  douU 
diligence,  to  retrieve  it,  being  effectually  awakened 
by  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Slack,  out  of  the  senselef 
stupidity  that  has  so  long  possessed  me.  And  1 
demonstrate  that  penitence  accompanies  my  con 
fession,  and  constancy  my  resolutions,  I  have  locke 
my  door  for  a  year,  and  desire  you  would  let  m 
companions  know  I  am  not  within.  I  am  with  gref 
respect, 

"  SIR, 

^^  Your  most  obedient  servant. 
**  Temple^  March  8,  1711."  <<  N.  B.** 

T 
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Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  pcismata,  dtdcia  sunto. 

HOB.  AKS  POET.  99. 

'Tls  not  enough  a  poem*s  finely  writ ; 
It  must  afiect  and  captivate  the  soul. 

Those  who  know  how  many  volumes  have  been 
written  on  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil  will 
easily  jmrdon  the  length  of  my  discourse  upon  Mil- 
ton.   The  Paradise  Lost  is  looked  upon,  by  the  best 
judges,  as  the  greatest  production,  or  at  least  the 
noblest  work  of  genius,  m  our  language,  and  there- 
fore deserves  to  be  set  before  an  English  reader  in 
its  fall  beauty.     For  this  reason,  though  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  a  general  id^a  of  its  graces  and 
imperfections  in  my  six  first  papers,  I  thought  my- 
self obliged  to  bestow  one  upon  every  book  in  par- 
ticular.     The  three  first  books  I  have  already  de- 
spatched, and  am  now  entering  upon  the  fourth.     I 
need  not  acquaint  my  reader  that  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  beauties  in  tnis  great  author,  especially  in 
the  descriptive  parts   of  his   poem,  which  I  have 
not  touched  upon ;  it  being  my  intention  to  point 
out  those  only  which  appear  to  me  the  most  exqui- 
site, or  those  which  are  not  so  obvious  to  ordinary 
readers.     Every  one  that  has  read  the  critics  who 
have  written  upon  the  Odyssey,  the  Iliad,  and  the 
.^eid,  knows  very  well,  that   though  they  agree 
in  their  opinions   of  the  great  beauties   in  those 
poems,  they  have  nevertheless  each  of  them  disco- 
vered several   master-strokes   which  have   escaped 
the  observation  of  the  rest.     In  the  same  manner,  I 
question  not  but  any  writer,  who  shall  treat  of  this 
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after  me,  may  find  serenl  beauties  in  AIil- 
ton  which  I  hare  not  taken  nodoe  c£  I  must  like- 
wise obserre.  that  as  the  greatest  masters  of  critical 
learning  differ  amcmg  one  another  as  to  some  par- 
ticular  p<»nt5  in  an  epic  poem^  I  have  not  bound 
myself  scrupulously  to  the  rules  which  any  one  of 
them  has  laid  down  upon  that  art,  but  have  taken 
the  liberty  sometimes  to  join  with  one,  and  some- 
times with  another,  and  sometimes  to  differ  ftam 
all  of  them,  when  I  have  thought  that  the  reason 
of  the  thing  was  on  my  side. 

We  may  consider  the  beauties  of  the  fourth  book 
under  three  heads.  In  the  first,  are  those  pictures 
of  still-life,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  deacriptiona 
of  Eden,  Paradise,  Adam's  Bower,  &c.  In  the 
next,  are  the  machines,  which  comprehend  the 
speeches  and  behaTiour  <^  the  good  and  bad  angeh. 
In  the  last,  is  the  conduct  of  Adam  and  Etc,  wh» 
are  the  principal  acUH^  in  the  poem. 

In  the  descripticm  of  Paradise,  the  poet  has  ob- 
served Aristotle's  rule  of  lavishing  all  the  ornaments 
of  diction  on  the  weak  unacdve  parts  of  the  iMe, 
which  are  not  8upp<»ted  by  the  beauty  of  senti- 
ments and  characters.  Accordingly  the  reader 
may  observe,  that  the  expressions  are  more  flmd 
and  elaborate  in  these  descriptions,  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  poem.  I  must  fbrther  add,  that 
though  the  drawings  of  gard^is,  rivers,  rainbows, 
and  the  like  dead  pieces  of  nature  are  justly  cen- 
sured in  an  heroic  po«n,  when  they  run  out  into 
an  unnecessary  length,  the  descripoon  of  Paradise 
would  have  been  feulty,  had  not  the  poet  been  very 
particular  in  it,  not  only  as  it  is  the  scene  of  the 
principal  action,  but  as  it  is  requisite  to  give  us  an 
idea  of  that  happiness  from  which  our  first  paraits 
fell.  The  plan  of  it  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  and 
fonned  upon  the  short  sketch  whidi  we  have  <tf  it 
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m  holy  writ.  Milton's  exuberance  of  imagination 
bas  poured  forth  such  a  rediuidsncy  of  ornaments  on 
dUB  seat  of  happiness  and  innocence,  that  it  would 
be  endless  to  point  out  each  particniar. 

I  must  not  quit  this  head  without  further  obaerr- 
ing,  that  there  is  scarce  a  speech  of  Adam  or  Eve 
in  the  whole  poem,  wherein  the  sentiments  and 
sllngions  are  not  taken  from  this  their  delightful 
lactation.  The  reader,  during  their  whole  course 
o(scti<m,  always  finds  himself  in  the  walks  of  Para- 
din.  In  short,  as  the  critics  have  remarked,  that 
ii'those  poems  wherein  shepherds  are  actors,  the 
thnghts  ought  always  to  take  a  tincture  from 
the  woods,  fields,  and  rivers ;  so  we  may  observe, 
tliU  oar  first  parents  seldom  lose  sight  of  their 
lupOT  Station  in  any  thing  they  speak  or  do ;  and, 
if  the  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  use  the  eipres- 
don,  that  their  thoughts  are -always  'paradisaind.' 

We  are  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  machines 
of  the  fourth  book.  Satan  being  now  within  pros- 
pect of  Eden,  and  looking  round  upon  the  glories 
of  the  creation,  is  filled  with  sentiments  different 
ftoin  those  which  he  discovered  whilst  he  was  in 
helL  The  place  inspires  him  with  thoughts  more 
•doited  to  It.  He  reflects  upon  the  happy  condi- 
timfrom  wtence  he  fell,  and  breaks  forUi  into  a 
^^eecb  that  is  snftened  with  several  transient 
piaehes_  of  remorse  and  self-attusation  :  but  at 
e  confirms  himself  in  impenitence,  and  in 
a  otdrawingman  into  his  own  state  of  guilt 
■~T»  This  C4inflict  of  passions  is  raised  with 
j^bE  wt,  as  the  opening  of  his  speech  to 
^~!f  Wd  and  noble : 
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Of  this  new  world :  at  whose  sights  all  the  stars 
Hide  thdr  diminish*d  heads;  to  these  I  call. 
But  with  no  friendly  voice ;  and  add  thy  name» 

0  Sun !  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere.  iv.  32. 

This  speech  is^  I  think^  the  finest  that  is  ascribed 
to  Satan  in  the  whole  poem.  The  evil  spirit  afiber« 
wards  proceeds  to  make  his  discoveries  concerning 
our  first  parents^  and  to  learn  after  what  mannffr 
they  may  be  best  attacked.  His  bounding  over  the 
waUs  of  Paradise ;  his  sitting  in  the  shape  of  a  cor* 
morant  up<m  the  tree  of  life>  which  stood  i&  the 
centre  of  it  and  overtopped  aU  the  other  trees  of  the 
garden;  his  alighting  among  the  herd  of  animala 
which  are  so  beautifully  represented  as  playing 
about  Adam  and  Eve ;  together  with  his  transform- 
ing himself  into  different  shapes  in  order  to  hear 
their  conversation ;  are  circumstances  that  give  an 
agreeable  surprise  to  the  reader^  and  are  devised 
with  great  art^  to  connect  that  series  of  adventures 
in  which  the  poet  has  engaged  this  great  artificer  of 
fraud. 

The  thought  of  Satan's  transformation  into  a  cor- 
morant, and  placing  himself  on  the  tree  of  life> 
seems  raised  upon  that  passage  in  the  Iliads  where 
two  deities  are  described  as  perching  on  the  top  of 
an  oak  in  the  shape  of  vultures. 

His  planting  mmself  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  under  the 
form  of  a  toad,  in  order  to  produce  vain  dreaxns 
and  imaginations,  is  a  circumstance  of  the  same  na- 
ture ;  as  his  starting  up  in  his  own  form  is  wonder- 
fully fine,  both  in  the  literal  description,  and  in  the 
moral  which  is  concealed  under  it.  His  answer  upon 
his  being  discovered^  and  demanded  to  give  an  ac> 
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count  of  himself,  k  conformable  to  the  pride  and  in- 
tr^idity  of  his  character  i 

'  Know  ye  not  then/  said  Satan,  fill*d  with  scorn, 

'  Know  ye  not  me?  Ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 

For  you,  there  sitting  where  you  durst  not  soar; 

Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown, 

The  lowest  of  your  throng.*—  t6.  827. 

Zephon's  rebuke,  with  the  influence  it  had  on 
Satan,  is  exquisitely  graceful  and  moral.  Satan  is 
afterwards  led  away  to  Gabriel,  the  chief  of  the 
goardian  angels  who  kept  watch  in  Paradise.  His 
usdainfiil  behaviour  on  this  occasion  is  so  remark- 
able a  beauty,  that  the  most  ordinary  reader  cannot 
bat  take  notice  of  it.  Gkibriers  discovering  his  ap- 
proach at  a  distance  is  drawn  with  great  strength 
and  liveliness  of  imagination : 

O  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 

Hast*ning  this  way,  and  now  by  glimpse  discern 

Ithuriel  and  Zephon  through  the  shade, 

And  with  them  comes  a  third  of  regal  port. 

But  faded  splendour  wan ;  who,  by  his  gait 

And  fierce  demeanour,  seems  the  prince  of  Hell ; 

Not  likely  to  part  hence  without  contest ; 

Stand  firm,  for  in  his  look  defiance  low'rs.  ib.  866. 

The  conference  between  Grabriel  and  Satan 
abounds  with  sentiments  proper  for  the  occasion, 
and  suitable  to  the  persons  of  the  two  speakers. 
Satan's  clothing  himself  with  terror  when  he  prepares 
for  the  combat  is  truly  sublime,  and  at  least  equal 
to  Homer's  description  of  Discord,  celebrated  by 
Longinus,  or  to  that  of  Fame  in  Virgil,  who  are 
both  represented  with  their  feet  standing  upon  the 
earth,  and  their  heads  reaching  above  the  clouds ; 

While  thus  he  spake,  th*  angelic  squadron  bright 
Turn'd  fiery  red|  sharpening  in  mooned  horns 
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Clust'ring,  tnit  not  beneath  his  shouldere  broai* 

She,  as  a  vdl,  down  to  her  slender  waist 

Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 

Dishevell'd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved.^* 

So  pass*d  they  naked  on,  nor  shunnM  the  sight 

Of  God  or  angel,  for  they  thought  no  ill : 

So,  hand  in  hand,  they  pass*d,  the  loveliest  pair 

That  ever  since  in  love's  embraces  met.     16. 288»  &c 

There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  lines  whidi 
follow^  wherein  they  are  described  as  sitting  on  s 
bed  of  flowers^  by  the  side  of  a  fountain^  amidst  a 
mixed  assembly  of  animals. 

The  speeches  of  these  two  first  lovers  flow  equally 
from  passion  and  sincerity.  The  professions  they 
make  to  one  another  are  full  of  warmth ;  but^  at  the 
same  time^  founded  on  truth.  In  a  w<nrd,  they  an 
the  gallantries  of  Paradise : 

—When  Adara,  first  of  men— 
*  Sole  partner  and  sole  part  of  all  these  jo3rs, 
Dearer  thyself  than  all ; .— 
But  lee  us  ever  pr^se  Him,  and  extol 
His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task. 
To  prune  these  growing  j^^ants,  and  tend  these  flowers; 
Which,  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet.* 
To  whom  thus  Eve  replied :  ^  O  thou,  for  whom. 
And  from  whom,  I  was  tbrm'd,  flesh  of  thy  flesh, 
Aud  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  gui^ 
And  head,  what  thou  hast  said  is  Just  and  right. 
For  we  to  Him,  indeed,  all  praises  owe, 
Aud  daily  thanks ;  1  chiedy,  who  enjoy 
So  &r  the  happier  loc,  enjoying  diee 
FreHnuiuent  by  $0  :::uch  cdiLs  while  :hou 
Like  consort  tu  di\-:>elf  cause  no  where  nnd,  &c.    ib,  406^  &e. 

The  remiiining  part  or  Eve's  :$peech,  in  which 
she  gives  ;m  accuuiic  uf  honk.  If  iij.hju  her  first  cre- 
ation, and  the  uuoiier  in  \v  bicli  >^e  ^^ras  broaght  to 
Adam,  i^  I  txiink,  as>  l'e«iu:iful  a  piiai»a{£e  as  anj  in 
JUiltun,  or  perhaps  iu  auv  ucher  pu«;t  wfaataoefvcr* 
Tliew  pasBBges  vx  ail  wurlud  gff  witii  40  mudi  utj 
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tlfiit  they  are  capable  of  pleasing  the  most  delicate 
leader,  wiihoat  offending  the  most  severe. 

That  d^  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep,  &c.    iv.  449. 

A  poet  of  less  judgement  and  invention  than  this 
great  aath<»'  woidd  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
Save  filled  these  tender  parts  of  the  poem  with  sen- 
timents proper  for  a  state  of  innocence ;  to  have 
described  the  warmth  of  love,  and  the  professions  of 
it,  without  artifice  or  hyperbole ;  to  have  made  the 
man  speak  the  most  endearing  things  without  de- 
wwiding  from  his  natural  dignity,  and  the  woman 
receiving  them  without  departing  from  the  modesty 
fi  her  character ;  in  a  word,  to  adjust  the  prero- 
gatives of  wisdom  and  beauty,  and  make  each  appear 
to  the  other  in  its  proper  force  and  loveliness.  This 
mutoal  subordination  of  the  two  sexes  is  wonderfully 
kept  up  in  the  whole  poem,  as  particularly  in  the 
speech  of  Eve  I  have  before  mentioned,  and  upon 
t£e  conclusion  of  it  in  the  following  lines : 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 

Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov*d. 

And  meek  surrender,  half-embracing,  lean*d 

On  our  first  father;  half  her  swelling  breast 

Naked  met  his,  under  the  flowing  gold 

Of  her  loose  tresses  hid ;  he,  in  delight 

Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms, 

Smiled  with  superior  love.—  ih.  492. 

The  poet  adds,  that  the  devil  turned  away  with 
envy  at  the  sight  of  so  much  happiness. 

We  have  another  view  of  our  first  parents  in  their 
evening  discourses,  which  is  full  of  pleasing  images 
and  sentiments  suitable  to  their  condition  and  cha- 
racters. The  speech  of  Eve,  in  particular,  is  dressed 
np  in  such  a  soft  and  natural  turn  of  words  and  sen- 
tnnents,  aa  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired. 

e2 
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1  Khali  cloBQ  my  reflections  upon  this  book  with 
okserving  the  masterly  tnuisition  which  the  poet 
iimkos  to  their  evening  worsliip  in  the  following 
linos. 

11iU9»  at  thi4r  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood, 

Uoth  turu\U  aiuU  under  open  sky,  adored 

*l1ic  (uni  that  uiado  bi>th  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaTen* 

Which  th«7  U'held*  tho  invHm*s  resplendent  globe, 

Aiul  starry  (vle :  *  'LIivhi  also  mad*st  the  night, 

Maker  omni|K>teut.  and  thou  the  day^  &o.  a5.  720. 

A  lost  of  tho  modern  horuic  poets  have  imitated 
tho  tuicionts.  in  lH:^uning  a  sjieech  \i-ithout  pre- 
luisiitg  that  tlio  [vn^m  said  thus  or  thus  ;  but  as  it 
is  i<t4sy  to  imitate  tho  ancients  in  the  omission  of  two 
tur  thrtv  wmrxls,  it  requires  juilgomont  to  do  it  in  such 
a  uxauuor  as  thov  shall  ni»t  bo  mt:<sed.  and  that  the 
s|H\vh  utay  U'^tn  naturally  withiHit  them.  There 
is  a  tttto  iusraiKx*  of  this  kitid  out  of  Homer,  iu  the 
tuoticy^third  olia^^tor  i^'  Iaui^iuus. 

L 
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•^Jii  ttt-ftait  tue^Ti'  ^»TK-i  ii-iu ».■:*.  .t  -.•j,^. 

MCA.    JL=i*  ?V«T.    ll«\ 

Ir  i*  *^^*it  saiJ.  ir:or  d  vuui  **;'^  '^•iiru  jl  sc;»rv  with 
ir\trMirtlJutar^  ctpvti^tsr.i::cts*  •  '  'i  ,i  vyry  vwd  one, 
if  il  bir  wtjc:'  ^a5  x.*  d-r  :>c  r  1.I1  .v::^[  rvuinoa.  I 
Amtt  b<  ^p2toi  wore  [  satrv  .:;  Hv:r\-  dusc.  It  Is  xM 
wttbt  wacft  sutrp£ct:\ .  Jiic  :iictv  icv:  5u  Tusizxy  wclesft 
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toaches  of  distress  in  it^  that  I  fear  it  comes  too 
mndi  from  the  heart. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR^ 

^'  Some  years  ago^  it  happened  that  I  lived  in 
the  same  house  with  a  young  gentleman  of  merits 
with  whose  good  qualities  I  was  so  much  taken^  as 
to  make  my  endeavoar  to  show  as  many  as  I  was 
able  in  myself.  Familiar  converse  improved  ge* 
neral  civilities  into  an  unfeigned  passion  on  both 
sides.  He  watched  an  opportunity  to  declare  him- 
«elf  to  me  j  and  I^  who  could  not  expect  a  man  of 
80  great  an  estate  as  his^  received  his  addresses  in 
80m  terms  as  gave  him  no  reason  to  believe  I  was 
displeased  with  them^  though  I  did  nothing  to  make 
liim  think  me  more  easy  than  was  decent.  His 
fiither  was  a  very  hard  worldly  man^  and  proud; 
80  that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  he  would 
easily  be  brought  to  think  there  was  any  thing  in 
any  woman's  person,  or  character,  that  could  ba- 
lance the  disadvantage  of  an  unequal  fortune.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  son  continued  his  application  to 
me,  and  omitted  no  occasion  of  demonstrating  the 
most  disinterested  passion  imaginable  to  me ;  and, 
in  plain  direct  terms,  offered  to  marry  me  privateljr, 
and  keep  it  so  tiU  he  should  be  so  happy  as  to  gam 
his  fether's  approbation,  or  become  possessed  of  his 
estate.  I  passionately  loved  him,  and  you  will  be- 
lieve, I  did  not  deny  such  a  one  what  was  my  in- 
terest also  to  grant.  However,  I  was  not  so  young 
as  not  to  take  the  precaution  of  carrying  with  me 
a  £uthful  servant,  who  had  been  also  mv  mother's 
maid,  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  When  that 
was  over,  I  demanded  a  certificate,  to  be  signed  by 
die  minister,  my  husband,  and  the  servant  I  just 
now  spoke  of.     After  our  nuptials,  we  conversed 

g3 
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together  very  familiarly  in  the  same  house ;  but  the 
restraints  we  were  generally  under^  and  the  inter- 
views we  had  being  stolen  and  interrupted^  made 
our  behaviour  to  each  other  have  rather  the  im- 
patient fondness  which  is  visible  in  lovers^  than 
the  regular  and  gratified  affection  which  is  to  be 
observed  in  man  and  wife.     This  observation  made 
the  father  very  anxious  for  his  son^  and  press  him 
to  a  match  he  had  in  his  eye  for  him.     To  relieve 
my  husband  from  this  importunity^  and  conceal  the 
secret  of  our  marriage^  which  I  had  reason  to  know 
would  not  be  long  in  my  power  in  town,  it  was 
resolved  that  I  should  retire  into  a  remote  place  in 
the  country,  and  converse  under  feigned  names  by 
letter.     We  long  continued  this  way  of  commerce ; 
and  I,  with  my  needle,  a  few  books,  and  reading 
over  and  over  my  husband's  letters,  passed  my  time 
in  a  resigned  expectation  of  better  days.    Be  pleased 
to  take  notice,  that,  within  four  months  after  I  left 
my  husband,  I  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who 
died  within  few  hours  after  her  birth.     This  ac- 
cident, and  the  retired  manner  of  life  I  led,  gave 
criminal  hopes  to  a  neighbouring  brute  of  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  whose  folly  was  the  source  of  all 
my  affliction.      This  rustic  is  one  of  those  rich 
clowns,  who  supply   the  want   of  all  manner   of 
breeding  by  the  neglect  of  it ;  and  with  noisy  mirth, 
half  understanding,  and  ample  fortune,  force  them- 
selves upon  persons  and  things,  without  any  sense 
of  time  or  place.     The  poor  ignorant  people  where 
I   lay  concealed,   and  now  passed  for  a   widow, 
wondered  I  could  be  so  shy  and  strange,  as  they 
called  it,  to  the  squire ;  and  were  bribed  by  him 
to  admit  him  whenever  he  thought  fit :   I  happened 
to  be  sitting  in  a  little  parlour  which  belonged  to 
my  own  part  of  the  house,  aud  musing  over  one  of 
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the  fondest  of  my  husband's  letters,  in  which  I  al- 
ways kept  the  certificate  of   my  marriage,   when 
this  rude  fellow  came  in,  and,  with  the  nauseous - 
fcuniliarity   of  such   unbred  brutes,    snatched  the 
papers  out  of  my  hand.     I  was  immediately  under 
80  great  a  concern,  that  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet, 
and  b^;ged  of  him  to  return  them.     He,  -with  the 
same  odious  pretence  to  freedom  and  gaiety,  swore 
he  would  read  them.     I   grew  more  importunate, 
he  more  curious;  till  at  last,  with  an  indignation 
arising  from  a  passion  I  then  first  discovered  in 
him  he  threw  the  papers  into  the  fire,    swearing 
that  since  he  was  not  to  read  them,  the  man  who 
writ  them  should  never  be  so  happy  as  to  have  me 
read  them  over  again.     It  is  insignificant   to   tell 
you  my  tears  and  reproaches  made  the  boisterous 
calf  leave  the  room  ashamed  and  out  of   counte- 
nance, when  I  had  leisure  to  ruminate  on  this  acci- 
dent with  more  than  ordinary  sorrow.      However 
such  was  then  my  confidence  in  my  husuand,  tluit 
I  writ  to  him  the  misfortune,  and  desired  iinother 
paper  of  the  same  kind.     He  deferred  writing  two 
or  three  posts,  and  at  last  answered  me  in  general. 
That  he  could  not  then  send  me  what  I  asked  for  ; 
but,   when  he  could  find   a  proper  conveyance,  I 
should  be  sure  to  have  it.     From  this  time  his  let- 
ters were  more  cold  every  day  than  other,  and,  as 
he  grew  indififerent,  I  grew  jealous.     Tliis  has  at 
last  brought  me  to  town,  where  I  find  both  the  wit- 
nesses of  my  marriage  dead ;  and  that  my  husband, 
after  three  months'  cohabitation,  has  buried  a  young 
lady  whom  he  married  in  obedience  to  his  father. 
In  a  word  he  shuns  and  disowns  me.      Shouhl  I 
come  to  the  house   and  confront    him,    the  father 
would  join  in  supporting  him  against  me,  though 
he  believed  my  story :  should  I  talk  it  to  the  world, 
what  reparation  can  I  expect  for  an  injury  I  can- 
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not  make  out?  I  believe  he  means  to  bring  me^ 
through  necessity^  to  resign  my  pretensions  to  hint 
£oir  some  provision  for  my  life :  but  I  will  die  first. 
Pray  bid  him  remember  what  he  said^  and  how  he 
was  charmed  when  he  laughed  at  the  heedless  dit« 
covery  I  often  made  of  myself ;  let  him  remember 
how  awkward  I  was  in  my  dissembled  indifference 
towards  him  before  company :  ask  him^  how  I,  who 
could  never  conceal  my  love  for  him^  at  his  Ofwn 
request  can  part  with  him  for  ever?  Oh,  Mr. 
Spectator^  sensible  spirits  know  no  indifference 
in  marriage :  what  then  do  you  think  is  my  pierc- 
ing  aifliction  ? 1  leave  you  to  represent  my  dis- 
tress your  own  way,  in  which  I  desire  you  to  be- 
speedy,  if  you  have  compassion  for  innocence  ex« 
posed  to  inramy. 

T  ''  OCTAVIA." 
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Sometimes  a  man,  sometimes  a  woman. 

The  journal  with  which  I  presented  my  reader 
on  Tuesday  last  has  brought  me  in  several  let- 
ters, with  accounts  of  many  private  lives  cast  into 
that  form.  I  have  the  '  Rake's  Journal,'  the  '  Sot's 

*  This  motto,  not  to  be  found  in  Virgil,  was  probaUy  quoted 
from  memory,  instead  of  the  following  lines : 

Tiao,  MS.  VI.  i46. 
A  man  befbte,  now  to  a  woman  changed. 
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Jonnial/  the  '  Whoremaster^s  Journal/  and,  among 
Kvend  others,  a  very  carious  piece,  intitled  '  The 
Jonnrnl  of  a  Mohock.'  By  these  instances,  I  find 
that  the  intention  of  my  last  Tuesday's  paper  has 
been  mistaken  by  many  of  my  readers.  I  did  not 
design  so  much  to  expose  vice  as  idleness,  and 
limed  at  those  persons  who  passed  away  their  time 
rather  in  trifle  and  impertinence,  than  in  crimes 
and  immoralities.  Oifences  of  this  latter  kind  are 
not  to  be  dallied  with,  or  treated  in  so  ludicrous  a 
manner.  In  short,  my  journal  only  holds  up  foUy 
to  the  lights  and  shows  the  disagrecableness  of  sucn 
actions  as  are  indifferent  in  themselves,  and  blame- 
able  only  as  they  proceed  from  creatures  endowed 
with  reason. 

My  following  correspondent,  who  calls  herself 
Clarinda,  is  such  a  journalist  as  I  require.  She 
seems  by  her  letter  to  be  placed  in  a  modish  state 
of  indiflerence  between  vice  and  virtue,  and  to  be 
susceptible  of  either,  were  there  proper  pains  taken 
with  her.  Had  her  journal  been  tilled  with  gallan- 
tries, or  such  occurrences  as  had  shown  her  wholly 
divested  of  her  natural  innocence,  notwithstimding 
it  might  have  been  mi^re  pleasing  to  the  generality 
of  readers,  I  should  not  have  published  it :  but  as 
it  18  only  the  picture  of  a  life  tilled  with  a  fashion- 
able kind  of  gaiety  and  laziness,  I  shall  set  down 
five  days  of  it,  as  I  have  rcceivod  it  from  the  hand 
of  my  fair  correspondent. 

"  DEAR  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  You  having  set  your  readers  an  exercise  in 
one  of  ycair  last  week's  papers,  I  have  performed 
mine  accordins:  to  your  orders,  and  herewith  send 
it  you  enclosed.  You  must  know,  ivlr.  Spiictatok, 
tiiat  I  am  a  maiden  lady  of  a  good  fortune,  who  have 
hud  several  matches  offered  me  for  these  ten  years 
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Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 

With  ported  spears,  &c.  16.  978. 

— On  th*  other  side  Satan  alarm'd, 
Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood, 
Like  Teneriffor  Atlas,  unremoved; 
His  stature  reaeh*d  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 
Sat  Horror  plumed.—  ib,  985* 

I  must  here  take  notice^  that  Milton  is  every 
where  full  of  hints^  and  sometimes  literal  transla- 
tions^ taken  from  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets.  But  this  I  may  reserve  for  a  discourse 
by  itself^  because  I  would  not  break  the  thread  of 
these  speculations^  that  are  designed  for  English 
readers^  with  such  reflections  as  would  be  of  no 
use  but  to  the  learned. 

I  must,  however,  observe  in  this  place,  that  the 
breaking  off  the  combat  between  Gabriel  and  Satan^ 
by  the  hanging  out  of  the  golden  scales  in  heaven^ 
is  a  refinement  upon  Homer's  thought,  who  tells 
us,  that  before  the  battle  between  Hector  and 
Achilles,  Jupiter  weighed  the  event  of  it  in  a  pair 
of  scales.  The  reader  may  sec  the  whole  passage  in 
the  22d  IHad. 

Virgil,  before  the  last  decisive  combat,  describes 
Jupiter  in  the  same  manner,  as  weighing  the  fates  of 
Tumus  and  iEneas.  Milton,  though  he  fetched 
this  b«»autiful  circumstance  from  the  Iliad  and 
-^neid,  does  not  only  insert  it  as  a  poetical  embel- 
lishment, like  the  authors  above-mentioned,  but 
makes  an  artful  use  of  it  for  the  proper  carrying  on 
of  his  fable,  and  for  the  breaking  off  the  combat  be- 
tween the  two  warriors,,  who  were  upon  the 
point  of  engaging.  To  this  we  may  further  add, 
that  Milton  is  the  more  justified  in  this  passage,  as 
we  find  the  same  noble  allegory  in  holy  writ, 
where  a  wicked  prince,  some  few  hours  before  he 
was    assaulted    and    slain,  is  said  to   have   been 
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in  the  play.  Went  in  our  mobs  *  to  the  dumb  man, 
according  to  appointment.  Told  me  that  my  lover's 
name  b^an  with  a  G.  Mem.  The  conjurer  t  was 
within  a  letter  of  Mr.  Froth's  name,  &c. 

"  Upon  looking  back  into  this  my  journal,  I  find 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  I  pass  my  time 
well  or  ill ;  and  indeed  never  thought  of  consider- 
ing how  I  did  it,  before  I  perused  your  Speculation 
upon  that  subject.  I  scarce  find  a  single  action  in 
these  five  days  that  I  can  thoroughly  approve  of, 
excepting  the  working  upon  the  violet-leaf,  which 
I  am  resolved  to  finish  the  first  day  I  am  at  leisure. 
As  for  Mr.  Froth  and  Veny,  I  did  not  think  they 
took  up  80  much  of  my  time  and  thoughts  as  I  find 
they  do  upon  my  journal.  The  latter  of  them  I  will 
turn  ofiT,  if  you  insist  upon  it;  and  if  Mr.  Froth 
does  not  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion  very  sud- 
denly, I  will  not  let  my  life  run  away  in  a  dream. 

'*  Your  humble  servant, 

*'   CLARINDA." 

To  resume  one  of  the  morals  of  my  first  paper, 
and  to  confirm  Clarinda  in  her  good  inclinations,  I 
would  have  her  consider  what  a  pretty  figure  she 
woidd  make  among  posterity,  were  the  history  of 
her  whole  life  published  like  these  five  days  of  it. 
I  shall  conclude  my  paper  with  an  epitaph  written 
by  an  uncertain  author  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  sister, 
a  lady  who  seems  to  have  been  of  a  temper  very 
much  different  from  that  of  Clarinda.  The  last 
thought  of  it  is  so  very  noble,  that  I  dare  say  my 
reader  will  pardon  me  the  quotation. 

*  A  huddled  economy  of  dress  so  called, 
t  Duncan  Campbel. 
VOL.  IX.  H 

I 
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ON  THE  COUNTESS  DOWAOSA  OF  PSMBKOKE, 

Underneath  this  marble  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother : 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  killed  another. 
Fair  and  leam'd,  and  good,  as  she, 
lime  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 
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0  curvcB  in  terns  amnuBf  et  cceiestium  inanes  *  / 

FEES.  SAT.  tl 

O  souls,  in  whom  no  heavenly  fire  is  found; 
Flat  minds,  and  ever  grovelling  on  the  ground  I 

DRTX 
'*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  The  materials  you  have  collected  togethe: 
wards  a  general  history  of  clubs,  make  so  b 
a-  part  of  your  Speculations,  that  I  think 
but  a  justice  we  all  owe  the  learned  world 
furnish  you  with  such  assistances  as  may  pro 
that  useful  work.  For  this  reason  I  could  not 
bear  communicating  to  you  some  imperfect  h 
mations  of  a  set  of  men,  if  you  will  allow  1 
a  place  in  that  species  of  being,  who  have  L 
erected  themselves  into  a  nocturnal  fraternity,  u 
the  title  of  the  Mohock -club,  a  name  borrowe( 
seems,  from  a  sort  of  cannibals  in  India,  who  su 
by  plundering  and  devouring  all  the  nations  a 
them.     The  president  is  styled   '  Emperor  of 

*  The  motto  prefixed  to  this  paper  in  its  original  form  in 
was  taken  from  Juvenal, 

^-Seevis  inter  se  convenit  ursis,      sat.  xv.  1( 

Even  bears  with  bears  agree. 
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Mohocks;'  and  his  anns  are  a  Turkish  crescent^ 
wliich  his  imperial  majesty  bears  at  present  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner  engraven  upon  his  fore« 
head.     Agreeable  to  their  name^  the  avowed  design 
of  their  institution  is  mischief;  and  upon  this  foun- 
dation all  their  rules  and  orders  are  framed.  An  out- 
rageous ambition  of  doing  all  possible  hurt  to  their 
fellow-creatures^  is  the  great  cement  of  their  assem- 
bly^   and   the   only   qimlification  required   in   the 
monbers.     In  order  to  exert  this  principle  in  its 
full  strength  and  perfection^  they  take  care  to  drink 
themselv^  to  a  pitchy  that  is^  beyond  the  possibility 
of  attending  to  any  motions  of  reason  or  humanity ; 
then  make  a  general  sally^  and  attack  all  that  are  so 
Tufortunate  as  to  walk  the  streets  through  which 
they   patrole.      Some   are   knocked  down^    others 
stabbed^  others  cut  and  carbonadoed.     To  put  the 
watch  to  a  total  rout^  and  mortify  some  of  those 
inoffensive  militia^  is  reckoned  a  coup-d*  eclat.     The 
particular  talents  by  which  these  misanthropes  are 
distinguished  from  one  another^  consist  in  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  barbarities  which  they  execute  upon 
their  prisoners.     Some  are  celebrated  for  a  happy 
dexterity  in  tipping  the  lion  upon  them;  which  is 
performed  by  squeezing  the  nose  flat  to  the  face, 
and  boring  out  the  eyes  with  their  fingers.     Others 
are   called   the  dancing-masters,    and   teach   their 
scholars  to  cut  capers;  by  running  swords  through 
their  legs;    a   new   invention,   whether   originally 
French  I  cannot  tell.  A  third  sort  are  the  tumblers, 
whose  office  it  is  to  set  women  upon  their  heads,  and 
commit  certain  indecencies,    or  rather   barbarities, 
on  the  limbs  which  they  expose.     But  these  I  for- 
hear  to  mention,  because  they  can't  but  be  very 
shocking  to  the  reader  as  well  as  the  Spectator.     In 
this  manner  they  carrv  on  a  war  against  mankind ; 
and  by  the  standing  maxims  of  their  policy,  are  to 

II  2 
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enter  into  no  alliances  but  one^  and  that  is  offensive 
and  defensive^  with  all  bawdy-houses  in  general,  of 
which  they  have  declared  themselves  protectors  and 
guarantees. 

"  I  must  own^  Sir^  these  are  only  broken  incohe* 
rent  memoirs  of  this  wonderful  society ;  but  they 
are  the  best  I  have  been  yet  able  to  procure :  for,  bet- 
ing but  of  late  establishment,  it  is  not  ripe  for  a  just 
history ;  and,  to  be  serious,  the  chief  design  of  this 
trouble  is  to  hinder  it  from  ever  being  so.  You  have 
been  pleased,  out  of  a  concern  for  the  good  of  your 
countrymen,  to  act,  under  the  character  of  Spec- 
tator, not  only  the  part  of  a  looker-on,  but  an  over- 
seer of  their  actions ;  and  whenever  such  enormities 
as  this  infest  the  town,  we  immediately  fly  to  you  for 
redress.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  some  thought- 
less youngsters,  out  of  a  false  notion  of  braverr,  and 
an  immoderate  fondness  to  be  distinguished  for  fel- 
lows of  Are,  are  insensibly  hurried  into  this  senseless, 
scandalous  project.  Sudi  will  probably  stand  cor- 
rected by  your  reproofs,  especially  if  you  inform 
them,  that  it  is  not  courage  for  hau  a  score  fellows, 
mad  with  wine  and  lust,  to  set  upon  two  or  three 
soberer  than  themselves ;  and  that  the  manners  of 
Indian  savages  are  no  becoming  accomplishments 
to  an  English  flne  gentleman.  Such  of  them  as  have 
been  bullies  and  scowerers  of  a  long  standing,  and 
are  grown  veterans  in  this  kind  of  service,  are,  I 
fear,  too  hardened  to  receive  any  impressions  from 
your  admonitions.  Biit  I  beg  you  would  reocmi- 
mend  to  their  perusal  your  ninth  Speculation.  They 
may  there  be  taught  to  take  warning  from  the  club 
of  buellists ;  and  be  put  in  mind,  that  the  common 
fate  of  those  men  of  honour  was^  to  be  hanged. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
*♦  iMarch  the  10th,       "  Your  most  humble  servant, 

1711-12.**  "  PHILANTHROP08.* 
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The  following  letter  is  of  a  quite  contrary  nature^ 
but  I  add  it  here  that  the  reader  may  observe^  at  the 
same  view,  how  amiable  ignorance  may  be,  when 
it  is  shown  in  its  simplicities ;  and  how  detestable  in 
barbarities.  It  is  written  by  an  honest  countryman 
to  his  mistress,  and  came  to  the  hands  of  a  lady  of 
good  sense,  wrapped  about  a  thread-paper,  who  has 
long  kept  it  by  her  as  an  image  of  artless  love. 

'  To  her  I  very  much  respect,  Mrs,  Margaret  Clark. 

^  Lovely,  and  oh  that  I  could  write  loving 
Mrs.  Margaret  Clark,  I  pray  you  let  affection  excuse 
presumption.  Having  been  so  happy  as  to  enjo} 
the  signt  of  your  sweet  countenance  and  comely 
body,  sometunes  when  I  had  occasion  to  buy  treacle 
or  bquorish  powder  at  the  apothecary's  shop,  I  am 
80  enamoured  with  you,  that  I  can  no  more  keep 
close  my  flaming  desire  to  become  your  servant  *. 
And  I  am  the  more  bold  now  to  write  to  your  sweet 
self,  because  I  am  now  my  own  man,  and  may  match 
where  I  please ;  for  my  father  is  taken  away,  and 
now  I  am  come  to  my  living,  which  is  ten  yard  land, 

*  This  letter  was  really  conveyed,  in  the  manner  here  men- 
tioned, to  a  Mrs.  Col^  the  wife  of  a  churlish  attorney  in  or 
near  Northampton,  who  would  not  suffer  her  to  corresjwnd  v^-ith 
any  body.  It  was  written  by  a  substantial  freeli older  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire, whose  name  was  Gabriel  Bullock,  and  given  to 
Steele  by  his  friend  the  ingenious  antiquary  ]Mr.  Browne  Willis. 
Mrs.  Cantrcll,  niece  to  Mrs.  Cole,  fortunately  remembered  what 
was  torn  off*  from  the  letter  by  a  child  at  play,  so  that  it  is  given 
here  entire  on  good  authority.     P. 

* good  matches  amongst  my  ndghbours.    My  mother, 

peace  be  with  her  soul !  the  good  old  gentlewoman  has  left  me 
good  store  of  household  linen  of  her  own  spinning,  a  chest  fuU. 
If  you  and  I  lay  our  means  together,  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will 
pave  the  way  to  do  welL  Your  loving  servant,  till  death,  Mister 
Gabriel  BuQock,  now  my  father  is  dead.* 

h3 
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and  a  house ;  and  there  is  never  a  yard  of  land  *  in 
our  fields  but  is  as  well  worth  ten  pounds  a  year  as  a 
thief  is  worth  a  halter^  and  all  my  brothers  and 
sisters  are  provided  for :  besides,  I  have  good  house- 
hold-stuffy though  I  say  it^  both  brass  and  pewter, 
linens  and  wodlens;  and  though  my  house  be 
thatched^  yet^  if  you  and  I  match,  it  shall  go  hard 
but  I  will  have  one  half  of  it  slated.  If  you  think 
well  of  this  motion,  I  will  wait  upon  you  as  soon  as 
my  new  clothes  are  made^  and  hay-harvest  is  in.     I 

could,  though  I  say  it,  have  good The  rest 

is  torn  off;  and  posterity  must  be  contented  to  know, 
that  Mrs.  Margaret  Clark  was  very  pretty ;  but  are 
left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  name  of  her  lover. 
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^Quidfitutra  simtdacrajugacia  capiat  f 
Quod  jietis,  est  nitspiam :  quod  amas,  averterej  perdes. 
Ista  rej)ercusstBf  quam  cfimis,  imaginis  umbra  est, 
NU  habet  ista  sui :  tecum  venitque,  manetque; 
Tecum  discedeti  si  tu  discedere  possis, 

OVID.  MET.  iii.  4>S6. 

(From  the  Fable  of  Narcissus.) 

What  could,  fond  youth,  this  helpless  passion  move? 

What  kindled  in  thee  this  unpitied  love  ? 

Thy  own  warm  blush  within  the  water  glows ; 

With  thee  the  coloured  shadow  comes  and  goes : 

Its  empty  being  on  thyself  relies ;  ■ 

Step  thou  aside,  and  tibe  frail  charmer  dies.  addisow. 

Will  Honeycomb  diverted  us  last  night  with  an 
account   of  a  young  fellow's  first   discovering  his 

*  A   yard  land   fvirgata   terraj   in   some  counties  contains 
20  acres,  in  some  24,  and  in   others  30  acres  of  land.Fi— Xe 
Termes  de  la  J^j.     Ed.  1667, 
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passion  to  liis  mistress.  The  young  lady  was  one^  it 
aeems^  who  had  long  before  conceived  a  fgivourable 
opinion  oiP  him^  and  was  still  in  hopes  that  he  would 
some  time  or  other  make  his  advances.  As  he  was 
one  day  talking  with  her  in  company  of  her  two  sis- 
ters, the  conversation  happening  to  turn  upon  love, 
each  of  the  young  ladies  was,  by  way  of  raillery, 
recommending  a  wife  to  him ;  when,  to  the  no  small 
sorprise  of  her  who  languished  for  him  in  secret,  he 
tola  them,  with  a  more  than  ordinary  seriousness, 
that  his  heart  had  been  long  engaged  to  one  whose 
name  he  thought  himself  obliged  in  honour  to  con- 
ceal ;  but  that  he  could  show  her  picture  in  the  lid 
of  his  snuff-box.  The  young  lady,  who  found  her- 
self most  sensibly  touched  by  this  confession,  took 
the  first  opportunity  that  offered  of  snatching  his 
box  out  of  his  hana.  He  seemed  desirous  of  re- 
covering it ;  but  finding  her  resolved  to  look  into 
the  lid,  begged  her,  that,  if  she  should  happen  to 
know  the  person,  she  would  not  reveal  her  name. 
Upon  carrying  it  to  the  window,  she  was  very 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  there  was  nothing  within 
the  lid  but  a  little  looking-glass ;  in  which^  after 
she  had  viewed  her  own  fece  with  more  pleasure 
than  she  had  ever  done  before,  she  returned  the  box 
with  a  smile,  telling  him  she  could  not  but  admire 
at  his  choice. 

Will,  fEincying  that  his  story  took,  immediately 
fell  into  a  dissertation  on  the  usefulness  of  looking- 
glasses  ;  and,  applying  himself  to  me,  asked  if  there 
were  any  looking-glasses  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  for  that  he  had  often  observed,  in  the 
translations  of  poems  out  of  those  languages,  that 
people  generally  talked  of  seeing  themselves  in 
wells,  fountains,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Nay,  says  he,  I 
remember  Mr.  Dryden,  in  his  Ovid,  tells  us  of  a 
swinging  fellow,  called  Polyphemus,  that  made  use 
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of  the  sea  for  his  looking-glass^   and  could  never 
dress  himself  to  advantage  but  in  a  calm. 

My  friend  Will,  to  show  us  the  whole  compass  of 
his  learning  upon  this  subject,  further  informed  us^ 
that  there  were  still  several  nations  in  the  world  so 
very  barbarous  as  not  to  have  any  looking-glaisses 
among  them ;  and  that  he  had  lately  read  a  voyage 
to  the  South  Sea,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  ladies 
of  Chili  always  dressed  their  heads  over  ^  basin  of 
water. 

I  am  the  more  particular  in  my  account  of  Will's 
last  night's  lecture  on  these  natural  mirrors,  as  it 
seems  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  following  letter^ 
which  I  received  the  day  before. 

"  SIR, 

'^  I  HAVE  read  your  last  Saturday's  obser- 
vations on  the  fourth  book  of  Milton  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
hidden  moral  which  you  have  taken  notice  of  in  se- 
veral parts  of  the  poem.  The  design  of  this  letter  is 
to  desire  your  thoughts,  whether  there  may  not  also 
be  some  moral  couched  under  that  place  in  the  same 
book,  where  the  poet  lets  us  know,  that  the  firs't  wo- 
man, immediately  after  her  creation,  ran  to  a  looking- 
glass,  and  became  so  enamoured  of  her  own  face, 
that  she  had  never  removed  to  view  any  of  the  other 
works  of  nature,  had  not  she  been  led  off  to  a  man  ? 
If  you  think  fit  to  set  down  the  whole  passage  from 
Milton,  your  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, and  the  quotation  will  not  a  little  contribute 
to  the  lilling-up  of  your  paper. 

'^  Your  humble  servant, 

''  R.  T." 

The  last  consideration  urged  by  my  querist  is  so 
strong,  that  I  cannot  forbear  closing  with  it.      The 
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passage  lie  alludes  to  is  part  of  Eve's  speech  to 
Adam^  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in 
the  whole  poem : 

Hat  day  I  oft  remember^  when  from  sleep 

I  "Ant  awaked,  and  found  myself  reposed 

Under  a  shade  of  flowers,  much  wondering  where 

And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 

Not  distant  far  from  thence,  a  murmuring  sound 

Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 

Into  a  liquid  {dain,  then  stood  unmoved 

Pure  as  th*  expanse  of  heaven :  I  thither  went 

With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 

On  die  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  dear 

Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  sky. 

As  I  bent  down  to  look^  just  opposite 

A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appear*d. 

Bending  to  look  on  me ;  I  started  back ; 

It  started  back ;  but  pleased  I  soon  retum'd, 

Pleased  it  retum'd  as  soon,  with  answering  looks 

Of  sympathy  and  love :  there  I  had  fix*d 

Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pined  with  vain  desire. 

Had  not  a  voice  thus  warned  me :  *  Wliat  thou  see'st, 

What  there  thou  see'st,  fair  creature,  is  thyself; 

With  thee  it  came  and  goes  :  but  follow  me, 

And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 

Thy  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces ;  he 

Whose  image  thou  art,  him  thou  shalt  enjoy 

Inseparably  thine;  to  him  shall  bear 

Multitudes  like  thyself  and  thence  be  called 

Mother  of  human  race.*     What  could  I  do, 

But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led? 

Till  I  espied  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall. 

Under  a  plantain ;  yet,  methought,  less  fair. 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild, 

Than  that  smooth  watery  image ;  back  I  turn'd ; 

Thou  following  cried'st  aloud,  *  Return  fair  Eve ; 

Whom  fliest  thou  ?  Whom  thou  fliest,  of  him  thou  art. 

His  fles»h,  his  bone;  to  give  thee  being,  I  lent 

Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 

Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side, 

Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear : 

Part  of  my  soul,  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 

My  other  half !'— With  tliat  thy  gentle  hand 
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Seized  mine ;  I  yielded,  and  from  tliat  time  see 
How  beauty  is  excell'd  by  manly  grace 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair. 

So  spake  our  general  mother.—-  iv.  449. 

X 
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Indtisam  DandSn  turris  aheneoy 
Jtolm^tequeforeSf  et  vigUwn  canum 
Tristes  exctJntB,  muniertmt  satis 
Noclumis  ab  aduUeris : 

HOR.  CAK.  iii.  16.1. 

Of  watchful  dogs  an  odious  ward 
Might  well  one  hapless  virgin  guard, 
When  in  a  tower  of  brass  immured, 
And  by  strong  gates  of  oak  secured. 
Although  by  mortal  gallants  lewd 
With  idl  thdr  midnight  arts  pursued. 
Had  not— 


FRANCIS. 


ADAPTED. 

Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind, 

Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind, 

And  clap  your  padlock  on  her  mind. 


PADLOCK. 


"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  Your  correspondent's  letter  relating  to  fortune- 
hunters,  and  your  subsequent  discourse  upon  it, 
have  given  me  encouragement  to  send  you  a  state  of 
my  case,  by  which  you  will  see  that  the  mattei 
complained  of  is  a  common  grievance  both  to  city 
and  country. 

"  I  am  a  country-gentleman  of  between  five  and 
six  thousand  a  year.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  have  a 
very  fine  park  and  an  only  daughter ;  upon  whicli 
account  I  have  been  so  plagued  with  deer-stculert 
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and  fops^  that  for  these  four  years  past  I  have  scarce 
enjoyed  a  moment's  rest.  I  look  upon  myself  to  be 
in  a  state  of  war ;  and  am  forced  to  keep  as  constant 
watch  in  my  seat^  as  a  governor  would  do  that 
commanded  a  town  on  the  frontier  of  an  enemy's 
country.  1  have,  indeed,  pretty  well  secured  my 
park,  having  for  this  purpose  provided  myself  of 
four  keepers,  who  are  left-handed,  and  handle  a 
quarter-staff  beyond  any  other  fellows  in  the  coun- 
try. And  for  the  guard  of  my  house,  besides  a 
band  of  pensioner  matrons  and  an  old  maiden  rela- 
tion, whom  I  keep  on  constant  duty,  I  have  blun- 
derbusses always  charged,  and  fox-gins  planted  in 
private  places  about  my  garden,  of  which  I  have 
given  frequent  notice  in  the  neighbourhood ;  yet  so 
it  is,  that  in  spite  of  all  my  care,  I  shall  every 
now  and  then  have  a  saucy  rascal  ride  by,  recon- 
noitering,  as  I  think  you  call  it,  under  my  windows, 
as  sprucely  dressed  as  if  he  were  going  to  a  ball. 
I  am  aware  of  this  way  of  attacking  a  mistress  on 
horseback,  having  heard  that  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice in  Spain;  and  have  therefore  taken  care  to 
remove  my  daughter  from  the  road-side  of  the 
house,  and  to  lodge  her  next  the  garden.  But  to 
cut  short  my  story.  What  can  a  man  do  after  all  ? 
I  durst  not  stand  for  member  of  parliament  last 
election,  for  fear  of  some  ill  consequence  from 
my  being  off  of  my  post.  What  I  would  therefore 
desire  of  you  is,  to  promote  a  project  I  have  set  on 
foot,  and  upon  which  I  have  writ  to  some  of  my 
friends :  and  that  is,  that  care  mav  be  taken  to  se- 
cure our  daughtOTS  by  law,  as  well  as  our  deer ;  and 
that  some  honest  gentleman  of  a  public  spirit 
would  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
better  preserving  of  the  female  game. 

'^  I  am,  SIR, 

"  Your  humble  servant." 
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"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 


'^  Here  is  a  young  man  walks  by  our  door 
every  day  about  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  He  looks 
up  at  my  window,  as  if  to  see  me ;  and  if  I  steal 
towards  it  to  peep  at  him,  he  turns  another  way, 
and  looks  frightened  at  finding  what  he  was  looking 
V  for.  The  air  is  very  cold ;  and  pray  let  him  know, 
that,  if  he  knocks  at  the  door,  he  will  be  carried  to 
the  parlour  fire,  and  I  will  come  down  soon  after, 
and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  break  his  mind. 

'^  I  am,  SIR, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

*^MARY   COMFIT. 

"  Mile-End-Green,  March  6,  1711-12. 

^^  If  I  observe  he  cannot  speak,  I'll  give  him  time 
to  recover  himself,  and  ask  him  how  he  does." 

'^DEAR   SIR, 

'^  I  beg  you  to  print  this  without  delay,  and 
by  the  first  opportunity  give  us  the  natural  causes 
ot  longing  in  women ;  or  put  me  out  of  fear 
that  my  wife  will  one  time  or  other  be  delivered  of 
somethmg  as  monstrous  as  any  thing  that  has  yet 
appeared  to  the  world ;  for  they  say  the  child  is  to 
bear  a  resemblance  of  what  was  desired  by  the 
mother.  I  have  been  married  upwards  of  six  years, 
have  had  four  children,  and  my  wife  is  now  big 
with  the  fifth.  The  expenses  she  has  put  me  to,  in 
procuring  what  she  has  longed  for  during  her  pr^- 
nancy  with  them,  would  not  only  have  handsomely 
defrayed  the  charges  of  the  month,  but  of  their 
education  too ;  her  fancy  being  so  exorbitant  for  the 
first  year  or  two,  as  not  to  confine  itself  to  the  usual 
objects  of  eatables  and  drinkables,  but  running  out 
after  equipage  and  furniture,  and  the  like  extrava- 
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gances.    To  trouble  you  only  with  a  few  of  them :— * 
When  she  was  with  child  of  Tom^  my  eldest  son^ 
she  came  home  one  day  just  fainting^  and  told  me 
•he  had  been  visiting  a  relation^  whose  husband  had 
ffiide  her  a  present  of  a  chariot  and  a  stately  pair  of 
hones;   and  that  she  was  positive  she  could  not 
fareathe  a  week  longer  unless  she  took  the  air  in  the 
feUow  to  it  of  her  own  within  that  time.     This^  ra-> 
ther  than  lose  an  heir^  I  readily  complied  with.  Then 
the  furniture  of  her  best  room  must  be  instantly 
changed^  or  she  should  mark  the  child  with  some  of 
the  nightful  figures  in  the  old-feishioned  tapestry. 
Well,  the  upholsterer  was  called,  and  her  longing 
saved,  that  bout.     When  she  went  with  Molly,  she 
had  fixed  her  mind  upon  a  new  set  of  plate,  and  as 
auich  china  as  would  have  furnished  an  Indian  shop : 
these  also  I  cheerfully  granted,  for  fear  of  being  ra- 
ster to  an  Indian  pagod.     Hitherto  I  found  her  de-* 
mands  rose  upon  every  concession ;  and^  had  she 
gone  on,  I  had  been  rumed  :  but,  by  good  fortune, 
with  her  third,  which  was  Peggy,  the  height  of  her 
imagination  came  down  to  the  comer  of  a  venison 
pasty,  and  brought  her  once  even  upon  her  knees  to 
gnaw  off  the  ears  of  a  pig  from  the  spit.     The  gra- 
tifications of  her  palate  were  easily  preferred  to  those 
of  her  vanity :  and  sometimes  a  partridge,  or  a  quail, 
a  wheat-ear,  or  the  pestle  of  a  lark,  were  cheer- 
folly  purchased ;  nay,  I  could  be  contented  though 
I  were  to  feed  her  with  green  pease  in  April,  or  cher- 
ries in  May.     But  with  the  babe  she  now  goes,  she 
is  turned  girl  again,  and  fallen  to  eating  of  chalk, 
pretending  'twifi  make  the  child's  skin  white ;  and 
nothing  will  serve  her  but  I  must  bear  her  com- 
jany,  to  prevent  its  having  a  shade  of  my  brown. 
In  this,  however,  I  have  ventured  to  deny  her.    No 
longer  ago  than  yesterday,  as  we  were  coming  to 
town,  she  saw  a  parcel  of  crows  so  heartily  at  break- 

TOL.  IX.  J 
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feist  upon  a  piece  of  horse-fleshy  that  she  had  an  in^ 
vincible  desure  to  partake  with  them^  and^  to  my 
infinite  surprise^  begged  the  coachman  to  cut  off  ft 
slice^  as  if  it  were  for  himself,  which  the  fellow  did; 
and^  as  soon  as  she  came  home^  she  fell  to  it  with 
such  an  appetite  that  she  seemed  rather  to  dswoat 
than  eat  it.  What  her  next  sally  will  be^  I  cannot 
guess ;  but;  in  the  mean  time^  my  request  to  you  is^ 
ihaXy  if  there  be  any  way  to  come  at  these  wild, 
unaccountable  rovings  of  miagination  by  reason  and 
argument;  you'd  speedily  afford  us  your  assistance. 
This  exceeds  the  grievance  of  pin-money;  and  I 
think;  in  every  settlement  there  ought  to  be  a  dame 
inserted;  that  the  father  should  be  answerable  ftr 
the  longings  of  his  daughter.  But  I  shall  impa- 
tiently expect  your  thoughts  in  this  matter ;  and  am, 

"  SIR, 

"  Your  most  obliged  and 

"  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

''  T.  B. 

'^  Let  me  know  whether  you  think  the  next  child 
will  love  horses  as  much  as  Molly  does  china- ware**' 

T 
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.327.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  15,  ]  711-12. 


'^Major  rerum  mihi  nasdtur  ordo. 

viao.  JRV,  vii.  43. 


A  larger  scene  of  action  is  displayM. 


DBTDXV. 


\  were  told  in  the  foregoing  book,  how  the  evil 
it  practised  upon  Eve  as  she  lay  asleep,  in  order 
aspire  her  with  thoughts  of  vanity,  pride,  and 
lition.  The  author,  who  shows  a  wonderful  art 
mghout  his  whole  poem,  in  preparing  the  reader 
the  several  occurrences  that  arise  in  it,  founds, 
a  the  above-mentioned  circumstance,  the  first 
t  of  the  fifth  book.  Adam,  upon  his  awaking, 
Ls  Eve  still  asleep,  with  an  unusual  discomposure 
ber  looks.  The  posture  in  which  he  regards  her 
described  with  a  tenderness  not  to  be  expressed, 
the  whisper  with  which  he  awakens  her  is  the 
test  that  ever  was  conveyed  to  a  lover's  ear. 

His  wonder  was,  to  find  unwaken*d  Eve 
With  tresses  discomposed,  and  glowing  cheek, 
As  through  unquiet  rest :  he,  on  his  side 
Leaning  half  raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces  :   then,  with  voice 
Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes. 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thus  :   *  Awake, 
My  fairest,  ray  espoused,  my  latest  found. 
Heaven's  last,  best,  gift,  my  ever  new  delight ! 
Awake :  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 

i2 
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Two  other  precious  drops,  that  ready  stood 
Each  in  their  crystal  sluice,  he^  ere  they  feU» 
Kissed,  as  the  gracious  dgns  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  fear*d  to  have  oflfended.      t&.  129* 

The  morning  hymn  is  written  in  imitation  of  one 
of  those  psalms  where^  in  the  overflowings  of  grati- 
tude and  praise^  the  Psalmist  calls  not  only  upon 
the  angels>  but  upon  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of 
the  inanimate  creation^  to  join  with  him  in  extolling 
their  common  Maker.  Invocations  of  this  nature 
flU  the  mind  with  glorious  ideas  of  God's  works^  and 
awaken  that  divine  enthusiam  which  is  so  natural 
to  devotion.  But^  if  this  calling  upon  the  dead 
parts  of  nature  is  at  all  times  a  proper  kind  of  wor- 
ship^ it  was  in  a  particular  manner  suitable  to  our 
first  parents^  who  nad  the  creation  firesh  upon  their 
minds^  and  had  not  seen  the  various  dispensatimis 
of  Providence^  nor  consequently  could  be  acquainted 
with  those  many  topics  of  praise  which  might  afford 
matter  to  the  devotions  of  their  posterity.  I  need 
not  remark  that  beautiful  spirit  of  poetry  which  runs 
through  this  whole  hymn^  nor  the  holiness  of  that 
resolution  with  which  it  concludes. 

Having  already  mentioned  those  speeches  which 
are  assigned  to  the  persons  in  this  poem^  I  proceed 
to  the  description  which  the  poet  gives  us  of  Ra- 
phael. His  departure  from  l^fore  the  throne^  and 
his  flight  through  the  choirs  of  angels^  is  finely  ima- 
gined. As  Milton  every  where  fills  his  poem  with 
circumstances  that  are  marvellous  and  astonishing, 
he  describes  the  gate  of  heaven  as  framed  after  such 
a  manner^  that  it  opened  of  itself  upon  the  approach 
of  the  angel  who  was  to  pass  through  it. 

—Till  at  the  gate 
Of  beav'n  arrived,  the  gate  self-open'd  wide. 
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On  golden  hinges  turning,  as,  by  work 

Divine^  the  sovereign  Architect  had  framed.      f&.  253. 

The  poet  here  seems  to  have  regarded  two  or 
tliree  passages  in  the  18th  Iliad,  as  that  in  particular 
where^  speaking  of  Vulcan,  Homer  says,  that  he 
had  made  twenty  tripods  running  on  golden  wheels^ 
which^  upon  occasion^  might  go  of  themselves  to 
the  assembly  of  the  gods^  and,  when  there  was  no 
more  use   for  them,  return   again  after  the  same 
manner.     Scaliger  has  rallied  Homer  very  severely 
upon  this  point,  as  M.  Dacier  has  endeavoured  to 
defend  it.     I  will  not  pretend  to  determine,  whe- 
ther, in  this  particular  of  Homer^  the  marvellous 
does  not  lose  sight  of  the  probable.    As  the  miracu- 
Ism  workmanship  of  Milton's  gates  is  not  so  extra- 
ordinary as  this  of  the  tripods ;  so  I  am  persuaded 
he  would  not  have  mentioned  it,  had  not  he  been 
supported  in  it  by  a  passage  in  the  Scripture^  which 
speaks  of  wheels  in  heaven  that  had  life  m  them,  and 
moved  of  themselves,  or  stood  still,  in  conformity 
with  the  cherubim  whom  they  accompanied. 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  this  cir- 
cumstance in  his  thoughts ;  because  in  the  following 
book  he  describes  the  chariot  of  the  Messiah  with 
living  wheels,  according  to  the  plan  in  EzekieFs 
vision: 

—Forth  rushed  with  whirlwind  sound 
The  chariot  of  paternal*  Deity, 
Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn. 
Itself  instinct  with  spirit.  —  ib,  749. 

*  This  epithet,  to  say  the  least,  is  superfluous,  being  essen- 
tially included  in  the  very  idea  of  Deity.  If  used  in  contra^ 
distinction  from  filial,  it  is  idolatrous,  and  repugnant  to  the  doc- 
trine established  in  the  original  records  of  Christianity.  This 
is  not  noted  here  as  a  curious  criticismi  but  as  a  very  serious 
tnitli. 
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I  questicm  not  bnt  Bossn,  and  the  two  DaderSy 
who  are  for  rindicating  eveiy  thing  that  is  censored 
in  Homer  by  something  pandlel  in  holy  writ,  would 
have  been  very  well  pleased  had  thev  thooght  of 
confronting  Vulcan's  tripods  with  Ezefdel's  whedb. 

Raphael's  descent  to  the  earthy  with  the  figure 
of  his  person,  is  represented  in  verv  livelv  ooloark 
Several  of  the  French^  Italian,  an^  English  poets 
have  given  a  loose  to  their  imaginations  in  the  de- 
scription of  angels :  but  I  do  not  remember  to  hxrt 
met  with  any  so  finely  drawn,  and  so  oonfoirmable 
to  the  notions  which  are  given  of  them  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  this  in  Milton.  After  having  set  him  forth 
in  all  his  heavenly  plumage,  and  represented  him 
as  ab'ghted  upon  the  earthy  the  poet  concludes  fan 
description  with  a  circumstance  which  is  altogether 
new,  and  imagined  with  the  greatest  strength  of 
fencY : 


—  Like  Malays  soa  he  stood. 
And  shook  his  phimes,  that  heavenly  firagrance  filTd 
The  circuit  wide.—  A.  2S5l 


Raphael's  recepti'jn  by  the  guardian  angels,  hit 
passing  through  the  wilderness  of  sweets,  his  dis- 
tant appearance  to  Adam,,  have  all  the  graces  tliit 
poetry  is  capable  of  be>it owing.  The  author  after- 
wards gives  us  a  particular  description  of  Eve  in  her 
dome:»tic  employments : 


So  saving,  with  despatchful  looks,  in  haste 

She  turns,  on  hospitable  tfacugkts  iccent. 

What  chixce  to  choose  tor  delkacT  best. 

What  order  so  coatrivcd*  as  not  to  mix 

Tastes,  not  wc41  joia'dr  ioelegant.  but  bring 

Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindlicit  change ; 

Bestirs  her  ihco,  &c.  Am  SSL 
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Though  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  same  book^ 
the  subject  is  only  the  housewifery  of  our  first  pa<- 
lent,  it  is  set  off  with  so  many  pleasing  images  and 
Strang  expressions^  as  make  it  none  of  the  least  agree- 
able parts  in  this  divine  work. 

T&  natural  majesty  of  Adam^  and^  at  the  same 
time^  his  submissive  behaviour  to  the  superior  being 
w]io  had  vouchsafed  to  be  his  guest;  the  solemn 
'Judl'  which  the  angel  bestows  upon  the  mother  of 
mankind,  with  the  figure  of  Eve  ministering  at  the 
taUe,  are  circumstances  which  deserve  to  be  ad- 
mired. 

Kaphael's  behaviour  is  every  way  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  his  nature,  and  to  that  character  of  a  so- 
ciable spirit  with  which  the  author  has  so  judiciously 
iBtrodnced  him.  He  had  received  instructions  to 
oonverse  with  Adam,  as  one  friend  converses  with 
another,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  enemy,  who  was 
contriving  his  destruction :  accordingly^  he  is  repre- 
sented as  sitting  down  at  a  table  witn  Adam,  and 
eating  of  the  fruits  of  Paradise.  The  occasion  na- 
turally leads  him  to  his  discourse  on  the  food  of  an- 
gels. After  having  thus  entered  into  conversation 
with  man  upon  more  indifferent  subjects,  he  warns 
him  of  his  obedience,  and  makes  a  natural  transition 
to  the  history  of  that  fallen  angel  who  was  employed 
in  the  circumvention  of  our  first  parents. 

Had  I  followed  Monsieur  Bossu's  method  in  my 
first  paper  on  Milton,  I  should  have  dated  the  action 
of  Paradise  Lost  from  the  beginning  of  Raphael's 
speech  in  this  book,  as  he  supposes  the  action  of  the 
-^neid  to  begin  in  the  second  book  of  that  poem.  I 
could  allege  many  reasons  for  my  drawing  the  ac- 
tion of  the  jEneid  rather  from  its  immediate  begin- 
ning in  the  first  book,  than  from  its  remote  begin- 
ning in  the  second ;  and  show  why  I  have  considered 
the  sacking  of  Troy  as  an  episode,  according  to  the 
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common  acceptation  of  that  word.     Bat  as  diis 
would  be  a  dry,  unentertaining,  piece  of  critici8in> 
and  perhaps  unnecessary  to  those  who  have  read  mj 
first  paper,  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it.    Whichever  • 
of  the  notions  be  true,  the  unity  of  Milton's  action' 
is  preserved  according  to  either  of  them ;  whether 
we  consider  the  fall  of  man  in  its  immediate  b^in-  - 
ning,  as  proceeding  from  the  resolutions  taken  in  the 
infernal  council,  or  in  its  more  remote  b^inning,  as 
proceeding  from  the  first  revolt  of  the  angels  in 
heaven.     The  occasion  which  Milton  assigns  £ar 
this  revolt,  as  it  is  founded  on  hints  in  holy  writ^  - 
and  on  the  opinion  of  some  great  writers,  so  it  was 
the  most  proper  that  the  poet  could  have  made 
use  of. 

The  revolt  in  heaven  is  described  with  great  fbroe  - 
of  imagination,  and  a  fine  variety  of  circumstances.- 
The  learned  reeider  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  the 
poet's  imitation  of  Homer  in  the  last  of  the  follow*' 
ing  lines : 

At  length,  into  the  limits  of  the  north 

They  came,  and  Satan  took  his  royal  seat, 

High,  an  a  hill,  far  blazing,  as  a  mount 

Raised  on  a  mount,  with  pyramids  and  towers 

From  diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  gold, 

The  palace  of  great  Lucifer,  so  call 

That  structure  in  the  dialect  of  men 

Interpreted.—  ib.  756. 

Homer  mentions  persons  and  things,  which  he 
tells  us,  in  the  language  of  the  gods  are  called  by 
different  names  from  those  they  go  by  in  the  lan- 
guage of  men.  Milton  has  imitated  him  with  his 
usual  judgement  in  this  particular  place,  wherein  he 
has  likewise  the  authority  of  scripture  to  justify  him. 
The  part  of  Abdiel,  who  was  the  only  spirit  that  in 
this  infinite  host  of  angels  preserved  his  allegiance  to 
his  Maker,  exhibits  to  us  a  noble  moral  of  religions 
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singukrity.  The  zeal  of  the  seraph  breaks  forth  in 
a  beooming  warmth  of  sentiinents  and  expressions^ 
tt  the  character  which  is  given  ns  of  him,  denotes 
that  generons  scorn  and  intrepidity  which  attends 
kenic  yirtne.  The  author,  doubtless,  designed  it  as 
a  pattern  to  those  who  live  among  mankind  in  their 
pPBsent  state  of  d^eneracy  and  corruption  : 

So  ipake  tiie  seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  feithfiil  only  he; 
Among  innumeraUe  fiedse^  unmoved. 
Unshaken,  miseduced,  unterrified, 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal : 
Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerre  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind, 
Thou^  single.    From  amidst  them  forth  he  passed. 
Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  he  sustained 
Superior,  nor  of  violence  feared  aught ; 
And,  with  retorted  scorn,  his  back  he  turned 
On  ihose  proud  towers  to  swift  destruction  doomed. 
j^  ib.Sdd. 


No.  328.    MONDAY,  MARCH  17,  1711-12. 


NuUum  d  labore  me  redinat  otium, 

HOR.  EFOD.  xvii.  24. 

Day  chases  night,  and  night  the  day, 

But  no  relief  to  me  convey.  duncombx. 

"  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

"  As  I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  complaint  that 
ever  was  made  to  you  of  this  nature,  so  you  are 
the  first  person  I  ever  could  prevail  upon  my- 
self to  lay  it  before.  When  I  tell  you  I  have  a 
healthy,  vigorous  constitution,  a  plentiful  estate,  no 
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inordinate  desires^  and  am  married  to  a  very  virta** 
ous  lovely  woman^  who  neither  wants  wit  nor  good^ 
nature^  and  by  whom  I  have  a  numerous  offspring  to 
perpetuate  my  family,  you  will  naturally  concmde 
me  a  happy  man.  But,  notwithstanding  these  pro- 
mising appearances,  I  am  so  far  from  it,  that  the 
prospect  of  being  ruined  and  undone  by  a  sort  of  ex- 
travagance which  of  late  years  is  in  a  less  degree 
crept  into  every  fEishionable  family,  deprives  me  of 
all  the  comforts  of  my  life,  and  renders  me  the  most 
anxious,  miserable,  man  on  earth.  My  wife,  who  was 
the  only  child  and  darling  care  of  an  indulgent  mo- 
ther, employed  her  early  years  in  learning  all  those 
accomphshments  we  generally  understand  by  good 
breeding  and  polite  education.  She  sings,  danoeSy 
plays  on  the  lute  and  harpsichord,  paints  prettily, 
is  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  French  tongue,  and  has 
made  a  considerable  progress  in  Italian.  She  is 
besides  excellently  skilled  in  all  domestic  sdenoes, 
as  preserving,  pickling,  pastry,  making  wines  of 
^its  of  our  own  growth,  embroidering,  and  needle- 
works of  every  kind.  Hitherto,  you  will  be  apt  to 
think  there  is  very  little  cause  of  complaint ;  but 
suspend  your  opinion  till  I  have  further  explained 
myself,  and  then,  I  make  no  question,  you  will  come 
over  to  mine.  You  are  not  to  imagine  I  find  fisiult 
that  she  either  possesses  or  takes  delight  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  qualifications  I  just  now  mentioned ; 
'tis  the  immoderate  fondness  she  has  to  them  that  I 
lament,  and  that  what  is  only  designed  for  the  in- 
nocent amusement  and  recreation  of  life  is  become 
the  whole  business  and  study  of  hers.  The  six 
months  we  are  in  town,  for  the  year  is  equally  di* 
vided  between  that  and  the  country,  from  almost 
break  of  day  till  noon,  the  whole  morning  is  laid  out 
in  practising  with  her  several  masters;  and,  to 
make  up  the  losses  occasioned  by  her  absence  in 
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sommer^  every  day  in  the  week  their  attendance  is 
required;  ana,  as  they  all  are  people  eminent  in 
their  professions^  their  skill  and  time  must  be  re- 
compensed accordingly.  So  how  far  these  articles 
extend  I  leave  you  to  judge.  Limning^  one  would 
thinks  is  no  expensive  diversion ;  but^  as  she  manages 
the  matter^  'tis  a  very  considerable  addition  to  her 
disbursements ;  which  you  will  easily  believe^  when 
you  know  she  paints  fans  for  all  her  female  ac- 
qaaintance^  and  draws  all  her  relations'  pictures  in 
miniature :  the  first  must  be  mounted  by  nobody  but 
Colmar^  and  the  other  set  by  nobody  but  Charles 
Mather*.  What  follows  is  still  much  worse  than 
the  former ;  for^  as  I  told  you^  she  is  a  great  artist 
at  her  needle^  'tis  incredible  what  sums  she  expends 
in  embroidery;  for^  besides  what  is  appropriated 
to  her  personal  use^  as  mantuas^  petticoats^  sto- 
machers^ handkerchiefs^  purses^  pin-cushions^  and 
working  aprons,  she  keeps  four  French  protestants 
continually  employed  in  making  divers  pieces  of  su- 
perfluous furniture,  as  quilts,  toilets,  hangings  for 
closets,  beds,  window-curtains,  easy-chairs,  and 
tabourets :  nor  have  I  any  hopes  of  ever  reclaim- 
ing her  from  this  extravagance,  while  she  obsti- 
nately persists  in  thinking  it  a  notable  piece  of 
good  housewifery,  because  they  are  made  at  home, 
and  she  has  had  some  share  in  the  performance. 
There  would  be  no  end  of  relating  to  you  the 
particulars  of  the  annual  charge  in  furnishing  her 
store-room  with  a  profusion  of  pickles  and  pre- 
serves ;  for  she  is  not  contented  with  having  every 
thing,  unless  it  be  done  e\rery  way,  in  which  she 
consults  an  hereditary  book  of  receipts :  for  her 
female  ancestors  have  been  always  famed  for  good 
housewifery,  one  of   whom    is  made  immortal   by 

•  At  the  date  of  this  paper  a  noted  toyman  in  Fleet-street. 
VOL.  IX.  K 
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giving  her  name  to  an  eye- water  and  two 

puddings.    I  cannot  undertake  to  recite  all  1 

dicinal  preparations^  as  salves,  cerecloths^  p 

confects^  cordials,  ratafia,  persico,  orangc-flo\i 

cherry-brandy,  t(^ether  with  innumerable  i 

simple  waters.     But  there  is  nothing  I  lay  s 

to  heart  as  that  detestable  catalogue  of  cow 

wines,  which  derive  their  names  from  the 

herbs,  or  trees,  of  whose  juices  they  are  chief 

pounded.     They  are  loathsome  to  the  tast 

pernicious  to  the  health ;  and  as  they  seldo 

vive  the  year,  and  then  are  thrown  away,  i 

false  pretence  of  frugality,  I  may  affirm  the; 

me  in  more  than  if  I  entertained  all  our 

with  the  best  burgundy  and  champaign. 

chocolate,  and  green,  imperial,  peco,  and  bohc 

seem  to  be  trifles;  but  when  the  proper  appurtc 

of  the  tea-table  are  added,  they  swell  the  t 

higher  than  one  would  imagine.    I  cannot  cc 

without  doing  her  justice  in  one  article,  wh 

frugality  is  so  remarkable,  I  must  not  deny  ] 

merit  ot  it ;  and  that  is  in  relation  to  her  cL 

who  are  all  confined,  both  boys  and  girls, 

large  room  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  houst 

bolts  on  the  doors  and  bars  to  the  windows, 

the  care  and  tuition  of  an  old  woman,  who  ha 

dry  nurse  to  her  grandmother.     This  is  the 

dence  all  the  year  round;  and,  as  they  are  ne 

lowed  to  appear,  she  prudently  thinks  it  neec 

be  at  any  expense  in  apparel  or  learning.  Hei 

daughter  to  this  day  would  have  neither  re 

writ,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  butler,  who, 

the  son  of  a  country  attorney,  has  taught  her 

hand  as  is  generally  used  for  ingrassing  h 

Chancery.  By  this  time  I  have  sufficiently  tire 

patience  with  my  domestic  grievances ;  which 

you  will  agree  could  not  well  be  contained  in 
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rower  compass,  when  you  consider  what  a  paradox 
I  andertook  to  maintain  in  the  beginning  of  my 
epistle,  and  which  manifestly  appears  to  be  but  too 
melancholy  a  truth.     And  now  1  heartily  wish  the 
relation  I  have  given  of  my  misfortunes  may  be  of 
use  and  benefit  to  the  public.     By  the  example  I 
have  set  before  them,  the  truly  virtuous  wives  may 
learn  to  avoid  those  errors  which  have  so  unhappily 
misled  mine,  and  which  are  visibly  these  three :  First, 
in  mistaking  the  proper  objects  of  her  esteem,  and 
ixing  her  aifectionsupon  such  things  as  are  only  the 
trappings  and  decorations  of  her  sex :  Secondly,  in 
not  distinguishing  what  becomes  the  different  stages 
of  life :  and.  Lastly,  the  abuse  and  corruption  of  some 
excellent  qualities,  which,  if  circumscribed  within 
just  bounds,  would  have  been  the  blessing  and  pros- 
perity of  her  family  ,•  but  by  a  vicious  extreme,  are 
like  to  be  the  bane  and  destruction  of  it." 
T 
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DelectcUa  ilia  urbanitatetam  stultd.  petron.  arb. 

Delighted  with  unaffected  plainness. 

That  useful   part   of  learning  which  consists   in 
emendations,  knowledge  of  diiferent  readings,  and 

*  As  many  of  our  readers  may  be  pleased  to  see,  in  purls  natu- 
ralibuSf  the  original  paper  in  room  of  which  the  preceding  number 
was  very  early  substituted,  and  as  this  curiosity  may  now  be  in- 
offensively gratified,  it  is  here  faithfully  reprinted  from  the  copy 
in  folio,  in  its  order,  marked  as  at  first,  No.  828  *,  only  with  the 
addition  of  an  asterisk.  It  had  the  signature  T  at  the  bottom ;  but 
see  the  desire  annexed  to  the  short  letter  in  the  following  note, 
both  which  made  the  concluding  part  of  No.  SSO,  in  the  original 
publication  of  these  papers  in  folio. 

k2 
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the  like>  is  what  in  all  ages  persons  extremely  wise 
and  learned  have  had  in  great  veneration.  For  this 
reason  I  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  following  epistki 
which  lets  us  into  the  true  author  of  the  letter  to 
Mrs.  Margaret  Clark^  part  of  which  I  did  myself 
the  honour  to  publish  in  a  former  paper.  I. must 
confess  I  do  not  naturally  affect  critical  learning; 
but  finding  myself  not  so  much  regarded  as  1  am 
apt  to  flatter  myself  1  may  deserve  ^m  some  pro* 
fessed  patrons  of  learning,  1  could  not  but  do  my- 
self the  justice  to  show  1  am  not  a  stranger  to 
such  erudition  as  they  smile  upon,  if  1  were  duly 
encouraged.  However,  this  is  only  to  let  the  world 
see  what  I  could  do ;  and  shall  not  give  my  reader 
any  more  of  this  kind,  if  he  will  forgive  the  osten- 
tation I  show  at  present. 

"  SIR, 

''  Upon  reading  your  paper  of  yesterday,  I  took 
the  pains  to  look  out  a  copy  I  had  formerly  taken, 
and  remembered  to  be  very  like  your  last  letter: 
comparing  them,  1  found  they  were  the  very  same; 
and  have,  underwritten,  sent  you  that  part  of  it 
which  you  say  was  torn  off.     1  hope  you  will  in- 
sort  it,  that  posterity  may  know  'twas  Gabriel  Bul- 
lock that  made  love  in  that  natural  style  of  which 
you  seem  to  be  so  fond.     But,  to  let  you  see  1  have 
other  manuscripts  in  the  same  way,  I  have  sent  you 
inclosed  three  copies,  faithfully  taken  by  my  own 
hand   from    the  originals,  which  were   writ   by  a 
Yorkshire  gentleman  of  a  good  estate  to  macUun 
Mary,  and  an  uncle  of  hers,  a  knight  very  well 
known   by  the  most  ancient   gentry  in    that  and 
several   other  counties  of  Great  Britain.     1    have 
exactly  followed  the  form  and   spelling.     I   have 
been  credibly  informed,  that  Mr.  William  Bullock, 
the  famous  comedian,   is  the   descendant   of    this 
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Gabriel^  who  begot  Mr.  William  Bullock's  great 
grand&ther,  on  the  body  of  the  above-mentioned 
Mrs.  Margaret  Clark.  As  neither  Speedy  nor  Ba- 
ker, nor  Selden^  take  notice  of  it,  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  be  positive ;  but  desire  that  the  letter  may 
be  reprinted,  and  what  is  here  recovered  may  be  in 
ItaUc 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

«Mtrch  18, 1711-12."  "  Your  daily  Reader." 


'  To  her  I  very  muck  respect^  Mrs,  Margaret  Clark. 

'Lovely,  and  oh  that  I  could  write  loving 
Mrs.  Margaret  Clark,  I  pray  you  let  affection  ex- 
cuse presumption.  Having  been  so  happy  as  to 
enjoy  the  sight  of  your  sweet  countenance  and 
comely  body  sometimes  when  I  had  occasion  to 
buy  treacle  or  liquorish  powder  at  the  apothecary's 
shop,  1  am  so  enamoured  with  you,  that  I  can  no 
more  keep  close  my  flaming  desire  to  become  your 
servant.  And  I  am  the  more  bold  now  to  write  to 
your  sweet  self,  because  I  am  now  my  own  man, 
and  may  match  where  I  please ;  for  my  father  is 
taken  away ;  and  now  I  am  come  to  my  living, 
which  is  ten  yard  land  *,  and  a  house  ;  and  there  is 
never  a  yard  of  land  in  our  field  but  is  as  well  worth 
ten  pounds  a  year  as  a  thief's  worth  a  halter  ;  and 
all  my  brothers  and  sisters  are  provided  for :  be- 
sides, I  have  good  household-stuff,  though  I  say  it, 
both  brass  and  pewter,  linens  and  woollens ;  and 
though  my  house  be  thatched,  yet,  if  you  and  I 
match,  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  have  one  half  of 
it  slated.  If  you  shall  think  well  of  this  motion,  I 
will  wait  upon  you  as  soon  as  my  new  clothes  are 
made,  and  hay-harvest  is  in.     I  coidd,    though  I 

*  In  some  counties  20,  in  some  24,  and  in  others  SO  acres  of 
land.     Virgata  Terra, 

k3 
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say  it.  Have  good  matches  in  our  town ;  but  my  mO" 
ther,  God's  peace  he  with  her,  charged  me  upon  her 
death-bed  to  marry  a  gentlewoman,  one  who  had  been 
well  trained  up  in  sowing  and  cookery.  I  do  not 
think  but  that  if  you  and  I  can  agree  to  marry,  and 
lay  our  means  together,  I  shall  be  made  granijury" 
man  ere  two  or  three  years  come  about,  and  that  mil 
be  a  great  credit  to  us.  If  I  could  have  got  a  mes^ 
senger  for  sixpence,  I  would  have  sent  one  on  pur^ 
pose,  and  some  trifle  or  other  for  a  token  of  my  love; 
but  I  Jwpe  there  is  nothing  lost  for  that  neit/ier.  So, 
hoping  you  will  take  this  letter  in  good  part,  and  an- 
swer it  with  what  care  and  speed  you  can,  I  rest  and 
remain, 

^  Yours,  if  my  own, 

*  Swepston,  '  MISTER  GABRIEL  BULLOCK^ 

Leicestershire.  ^  now  my  father  is  dead. 

^  When  the  cool  carts  come,  I  shall  send  oftener; 
and  may  come  in  one  of  them  myself*.' 

For  sir  William  to  go  to  london  at  westmister  re" 

member  a  parlement, 

'  SIR 

*  William,  i  hope  that  you  are  well,  i  write 
to  let  you  know  that  I  am  in  troubel  about  a 
lady  you  nease ;  and  i  do  desire  that  you  will  be 
my  frend ;  for  when  i  did  com  to  see  her  at  your 
hall,  i  was  mighty  Abuescd.  i  would  fain  a  see 
you  at  topecliff,  and  thay  "would  not  let  me  go  to 
you ;  but  i  desire  that  you  tnll  be  our  frends,  for 
It  is  no  dishonor  neither  for  you  nor  she,  for  God 
did  make  us  all.  i  wish  that  i  might  see  you,  for 
thay  say  that  you  are  a  good  man ;  and  many  doth 

*  See  No.  324,  and  note,  where  this  letter  is  given  imperfectly^ 
and  supplied  otherwise. 
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rounder  at  it^  but  madam  norton  is  abuesed  and 
ceated  two  i  believe,  i  might  a  had  many  a  lady^ 
bat  i  con  have  none  but  her  with  a  good  consons, 
for  there  is  a  God  that  know  our  harts,  if  you  and 
madam  norton  will  come  to  York^  there  I  shill 
meet  you  if  God  be  willing  and  if  you  pleased,  so 
be  not  angterie  till  you  know  the  trutes  of  things. 

'I  give  my  to  me  lady,  and 

'George  NiUson.  *»  /'"  ^J^"^?}  "^2" 

°  madam  norton.  March  the 

19th,  1706.* 

'This  is  for  madam  mary  norton  disforth  Lady  she 

went  to  York. 
'  Madam  Mary.  Deare  loving  sweet  lady,  i 
bope  you  are  well.  Do  not  go  to  london,  for  they 
will  put  you  in  the  nunnery ;  and  heed  not  Mrs.  Lucy 
what  she  saith  to  you,  for  she  will  ly  and  ceat  you. 
go  from  to  another  place,  and  we  will  gate  wed  so 
with  speed,  mind  what  i  ^vrite  to  you,  for  if  they 
gate  you  to  london  they  will  Iceep  you  there ;  and  so 
let  us  gate  wed,  and  we  will  both  go.  so  if  you  go 
to  london,  you  rueing  yourself,  so  heed  not  what 
none  of  them  saith  to  you.  let  us  gate  wed,  and  we 
shall  lie  to  gader  any  time,  i  will  do  any  thing  for 
you  to  my  poore.  i  hope  the  devill  will  faile  them 
all,  for  a  hellish  company  there  be.  from  there 
cursed  trick  and  mischeifus  ways  good  lord  bless 
and  deliver  both  you  and  me. 

'  I  think  to  be  at  york  the  24  day.* 

*  This  is  for  madam  mary  norton  to  go  to  london  for 
a  lady  that  belongs  to  dishforth. 
'Madam  Mary,  i  hope  you  are  well,  i  am 
8oary  that  you  went  away  from  York,  deare  loving 
sweet  lady,  i  writt  to  let  you  know  that  i  do  remain 
iaithfull ;  and  if  can  let  me  kuow  where  i  can  meet 
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you,  i  will  wed  you,  and  i  will  do  any  thing  to  my 
poor ;  for  you  are  a  good  woman,  and  will  be  a 
loving  Misteris.  i  am  in  troubel  for  you,  so  if  you 
will  come  to  york  i  will  wed  you.  so  with  speed 
come,  and  i  will  have  none  but  you.  so,  sweet 
love,  heed  not  what  to  say  to  me,  and  with  speed 
come ;  heed  not  what  none  of  them  say  to  you ;  your 
Maid  makes  you  believe  ought. 

'  So  dcare  love  think  of  Mr.  george  Nillson  with 
speed ;  i  sent  you  2  or  3  letters  before. 

*  I  gave  misteris  elcock  some  nots,  and  thay  put 
me  in  pruson  all  the  night  for  me  pains,  and  non  new 
whear  i  was,  and  i  did  gat  cold. 

'  But  it  is  for  mrs.  Lucy  to  go  a  good  way  from 
home,  for  in  York  and  round  about  she  is  known; 
to  writ  any  more  her  deeds,  the  same  will  tell  hor 
soul  is  black  within,  hor  corkis  stinks  of  hell. 

'  March  19,  1706*.' 

*  In  a  MS.  written  by  Dr.  Birch,  now  before  the  annotator,  H 
is  said,  that  an  original  number  of  the  Spectator  in  folio,  was  with- 
drawn at  the  time  of  its  republication  in  volumes,  on  the  remon- 
strance of  a  family  who  conceived  themselves  injured  by  its  tp* 
pearance  in  print.     It  was,  most  probably,  this  very  paper. 

The  following  short  letter,  with  the  desire  annexed  to  it,  are 
subjoined  to  No.  330.  in  the  original  publication  of  the  SpectctiHr 
in  folio :  as  they  CN-idently  relate  to  this  paper,  which  was  sup- 
pressed very  soon  after  its  original  date,  they  are  here  reprinted 
for  tlie  first  time. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR,  MarcH  18,  1711-18. 

"  The  ostentation  you  showed  yesterday  [March  17]  would 
have  been  pardonable,  had  you  provided  better  for  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  your  paper,  and  placed  in  the  one  the  letter  R,  in  tht 
other, 

Nescio  quid  meditans  nugarum  et  totus  in  illis. 
A  word  to  the  wise. 

I  am  your  most  humble  servant, 

T.  T&ASB. 

"  According  to  the  emendation  of  the  above  correspondent,  tibe 
reader  is  desired,  in  the  paper  of  the  17tb,  to  read  R  for  T." 
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No.  329.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  18,  1711-12. 


Ire  tajnen  reslat  Numa  quo  devenit  et  Aiictis, 

HOB..  EFIST.  i.  6.  27. 

With  Ancus,  and  with  Numa,  kings  of  Rome^ 
We  must  descend  into  the  silent  tomb. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  told  me  the  other 
n^ht,  that  he  had  been  reading  my  paper  upon 
Westminster-abbey,  in  which,  says  he,  there  are  a 
great  many  ingenious  fancies.  He  told  me  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  observed  I  had  promised  another 
paper  upon  the  tombs,  and  that  he  should  be  glad 
to  go  and  see  them  with  me,  not  having  visited 
them  since  he  had  read  history.  I  could  not  at  first 
imagine  how  this  came  into  the  knight's  head,  till  I 
recollected  that  he  had  been  very  busy  all  last  sum- 
mer upon  Baker's  Chronicle,  which  he  has  quoted 
several  times  in  his  disputes  with  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port  since  his  last  coming  to  town.  Accordingly  I 
promised  to  call  upon  him  the  next  morning,  that 
we  might  go  together  to  the  abbey. 

I  found  the  knight  under  his  butler's  hands,  who 
always  shaves  him.     He   was   no    sooner   dressed, 
than  he  called  for  a  glass  of  the  widow  Trueby's 
water,  which  he  told  me  he  always  drank   before 
he  went  abroad.     He  recommended  to  me  a  dram 
of  it  at  the  same  time,  with  so  much   heartiness, 
that  I  could  not  forbear  drinking  it.     As  soon  as  I 
had  got  it  down,  I  found  it  very  unpalatable ;  upon 
which  the  knight,  observing  that  I  had  made  seve- 
ral wry  faces,  told  me  that  he  knew  I  should  not 
like  it  at  first,  but  that  it  was  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  against  the  stone  or  gravel. 
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I  could  have  wished^  indeed^  that  he  had  ac* 
quainted  me  with  the  virtues  of  it  sooner ;  but  it 
was  too  late  to  complain,  and  I  knew  what  he  had 
done  was  out  of  good  will.  Sir  Roger  told  me  fur- 
ther, that  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  very  good  for  a 
man  whilst  he  staid  in  town,  to  keep  off  infection, 
and  that  he  got  together  a  quantity  of  it  upon  the 
first  news  of  the  sickness  being  at  Dantzic :  when, 
of  a  sudden,  turning  short  to  one  of  his  servants, 
who  stood  behind  him,  he  bid  him  call  a  hackney- 
coach,  and  take  care  it  was  an  elderly  man  that 
drove  it. 

He  then  resumed  his  discourse  upon  Mrs.  Trueby*! 
water,  telling  me  that  the  widow  Trueby  was  one 
who  did  more  good  than  all  the  doctors  and  apothe- 
caries in  the  county :  that  she  distilled  every  poppy 
that  grew  within  five  miles  of  her ;  that  she  ai8- 
tributcd  her  water  gratis  among  all  sorts  of  people : 
to  which  the  knight  added,  that  she  had  a  very 
great  jointure,  and  that  the  whole  country  would 
fain  have  it  a  match  between  him  and  her  'and 
tnily,'  says  Sir  Roger,  '  if  I  had  not  been  engaged, 
perhaps  I  could  not  have  done  better.' 

His  discourse  was  broken  off  by  his  man's  tell- 
ing him  he  had  called  a  coach.  Upon  our  going 
to  it,  after  having  cavSt  his  eye  upon  the  wheels, 
he  asked  the  coachman  if  his  axle-tree  was  good ; 
upon  the  fellow's  telling  him  he  would  warrant  it, 
the  knight  turned  to  me,  told  me  he  looked  like  an 
honest  man,  and  went  in  without  further  ceremony. 
W^G  had  not  gone  far,  when  Sir  Roger,  popping 
out  his  head,  called  the  coachman  down  from  his 
box,  and,  upon  his  presenting  himself  at  the  window, 
aslced  him  if  he  smoked.  As  I  was  considering 
what  this  would  end  in,  he  bid  him  stop  by  the 
way  at  any  good  tobacconist's,  and  take  in  a  roll  of 
their  best  Virginia.      Nothing  material  happened 
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in  the  remaining  part  of  our  journey,  till  we  were 
set  down  at  the  west  end  of  the  abbey. 

As  we  went  up  the   body   of  the   church,   the 
knight  pointed  at  the  trophies  upon  one  of  the  new 
monuments,  and  cried  out,  '  A  brave  man,  I  warrant 
iim !'     Passing  afterwards  by  Sir  Cloudsley  Shovel, 
Jie  flung  his  hand  that  way,  and  cried,  '  Sir  Cloud- 
sley Shovel !  a  very  gallant  man.'     As  we  stood  be- 
fore Busby's  tomb,  the  knight  uttered  himself  again 
after  the  same  manner :  ^  l3r.  Busby !  a  great  man  : 
he  whipped  my  grandfather ;  a  very  great  man !  I 
should  nave  gone  to  him  myself,  if  I  had  not  been  a 
blockhead :  a  very  great  man !' 

We  were  immediately  conducted  into  the  little 
chapel  on  the  right  hand.  Sir  Roger,  planting  him- 
self at  our  historian's  elbow,  was  very  attentive  to 
every  thing  he  said,  particularly  to  the  account  he 
gave  us  of  the  lord  who  had  cut  off  the  king  of 
Morocco's  head.  Among  several  other  figures,  he 
was  very  well  pleased  to  see  the  statesman  Cecil 
upon  his  knees;  and,  concluding  them  all  to  be 
great  men,  was  conducted  to  the  figure  which  re- 
presents that  martyr  to  good  housewifery  who  died 
by  the  prick  of  a  needle.  Upon  our  interpreter's 
telling  us  that  she  was  a  maid  of  honour  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  the  knight  was  very  inquisitive  into  her 
name  and  family;  and,  after  having  regarded  her 
finger  for  some  time,  '  I  wonder,'  says  he,  '  that  Sir 
Richard  Baker  has  said  nothing  of  her  in  his 
Chronicle.' 

We  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  coronation 
chairs,  where  my  old  friend,  after  having  heard  that 
the  stone  underneath  the  most  ancient  of  them, 
which  was  brought  from  Scotland,  was  called 
Jacob's  pillar,  sat  himself  down  in  the  chair,  and; 
hwking  like  the  figure  of  an  old  Gothic  king,  asked 
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our  interpreter^  what  authority  they  had  to  say 
that  Jacob  had  ever  been  in  Scotland  ?  The  fellow, 
instead  of  returning  him  an  answer^  told  him  that 
he  hoped  his  honour  would  pay  his  forfeit.  I  could 
observe  Sir  Roger  a  little  ruffled  upon  being  thus 
trepanned ;  but  our  guide  not  insisting  upon  his  de- 
mand^ the  knight  soon  recovered  his  good  humour^ 
and  whispered  in  my  ear,  that  if  Will  Wimble  were 
with  us,  and  saw  those  two  chairs,  it  would  go  hard 
but  he  would  get  a  tobacco  stopper  out  of  one  or 
t'other  of  them. 

Sir  Roger,  in  the  next  place,  laid  his  hand  upon 
Edward  the  Third's  sword,  and,  leaning  upon  the 
pommel  of  it,  gave  us  the  whole  history  of  the 
Black  Prince;  concluding,  that  in  Sir  Richard 
Baker's  opinion,  Edward  the  Third  was  one  of  the 
greatest  princes  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English 
throne. 

We  were  then  shown  Edward  the  Confessor's 
tomb ;  upon  which  Sir  Roger  acquainted  us,  that  he 
was  the  lirst  who  touched  for  the  evil :  and  after- 
wards, Henry  the  Fourth's ;  upon  which  he  shook 
his  head,  and  told  us,  there  was  fine  reading  in  the 
casualties  of  that  reign. 

Our  conductor  then  pointed  to  that  monument 
where  there  is  the  figure  of  one  of  our  English 
kings  without  a  head ;  and  upon  giving  us  to  know, 
that  the  head,  which  was  of  beaten  silver,  had  been 
stolen  away  several  years  since ;  '  Some  whig,  I'll 
warrant  you,'  says  Sir  Roger ;  '  you  ought  to  lock  up 
your  kings  better ;  they  will  carry  off  the  body  too, 
if  you  don't  take  care.' 

The  glorious  names  of  Henry  the  Fifth  and  queen 
Elizabeth  gave  the  knight  great  opportunities  of 
shining,  and  of  doing  justice  to  Sir  Kichard  Baker, 
who,  as  our  knight  obser^^ed  with  some  surprise^ 


kad  a  great  many  kings  in  him^  whose  monuments 
be  liad  not  seen  in  the  abbey. 

For  my  own  part^  I  could  not  but  be  pleased  to 
Be  the  knight  show  such  an  honest  passion  for  the 
jan  of  his  country^  and  such  a  respectful  gratitude 
0  toe  memory  of  its  princes. 

I  must  not  omit^  that  the  benevolence  of  my  good 
Ul  fneaA,  which  flows  out  towards  every  one  he 
anverses  with,  made  him  very  kind  to  our  inter- 
reter^  whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary 
um :  for  which  reason  he  shook  him  by  the  hand 
t  parting,  telling  him,  that  he  should  be  very  glad 
)  see  him  at  his  lodgings  in  Norfolk-buildings,  and 
ilk  over  these  matters  with  him  more  at  leisure. 
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Maxima  debelurpuero  revererUia,--'      juv.  sat.  xiv.  48. 
To  youth  the  greatest  reverence  is  due. 

Fhb  following  letters,  written  by  two  very  con- 
dderate  correspondents,  both  under  twenty  years  of 
ige,  are  very  good  arguments  of  the  necessity  of 
kaldng  into  consideration  the  many  incidents  which 
affect  the  education  of  youth. 

*'  SIR, 

**  I  HAVE  long  expected,  that,  in  the  course  of 
your  observations  upon  the  several  parts  of  human 
life,  you  would  one  time  or  other  fall  upon  a  sub- 
ject, which,  since  you  have  not,  I  take  the  liberly 
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inf  IdngB  in  faim,  whine  monuineiita 
a  in  the  abbey. 

1  put,  I  could  not  but  tic  pleased  to 
ht  allow  such  an  honest  pa»don  for  the 
oauntiy,snd  such  a  respectful  gratitude 
~f  of  its  princes. 

nnit,  that  the  benevolence  of  my  good 
which  flowa  out  towards  every  one  he 
'h,  made  him  very  kind  to  our  inter- 
I  he  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary 
ich  namoa  he  shook  him  by  the  hand 
tdliae  him,  that  he  should  be  very  glad 
t  hit  lodgings  in  Norfolk-buildings,  and 
utters  with  him  more  at  leisure. 
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•  Melwjmen)  retxiVTitia. —      my.  sat.  \t\:  18. 
dt  Ibe  gnateat  levereace  ia  diie. 

'  ^Bg  letten,  written  by  two  very  con- 
fe^pondents,  both  under  twenty  years  «f 
tj  good  arguments  of  the  necessity  of 
omaideration  the  many  incidents  which 
jn—f^fm  of  youth. 


t  long  expected,  that,  in 
tiotu  upon  the  afeveral  partu  uf  human 
old  one  time  or  other  tall  upon  a  sub- 
■inoe  you  have  oat,  I  take  the  Ubertff 
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to  recommend  to  you.  What  I  mean  is,  the  patro- 
nage of  young  modest  men  to  such  as  are  able  to 
countenance  and  introduce  them  into  the  world. 
For  want  of  such  assistances^  a  youth  of  merit  lan- 
guishes in  obscurity  or  poverty  when  his  cinium- 
stances  are  low^  and  runs  into  riot  and  excess  when 
his  fortunes  are  plentiful.  I  cannot  make  myself 
better  understood^  than  by  sending  you  a  history  of 
myself^  which  I  shall  desire  you  to  insert  in  your 
paper^  it  being  the  only  way  I  have  of  expressii^ 
my  gratitude  for  the  highest  obligations  imaginable 
^^  I  am  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  the  city  of 
London^  who^  by  many  losses^  was  reduced  from  a 
very  luxuriant  trade  and  credit  to  very  narrow  cir- 
cumstances,  in  comparison  to  that  his  former  abun- 
dance. This  took  away  the  vigour  of  his  mind^  and 
all  manner  of  attention  to  a  fortune  Avhich  he  now 
thought  desperate ;  insomuch  that  he  died  without 
a  will,  having  before  buried  my  mother,  in  the  midst 
df  his  other  misfortunes.  I  was  sixteen  years  of 
age  when  I  lost  my  father ;  and  an  estate  of  200/.  a 
year  came  into  my  possession,  without  friend  or 
guardian  to  instruct  me  in  the  management  or  en- 
joyment of  it.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  was, 
though  I  wanted  no  director,  and  soon  had  fellows 
who  found  me  out  for  a  smart  young  gentleman, 
and  led  me  into  all  the  debaucheries  of  which  I  was 
capable,  that  my  companions  and  I  could  not  weU 
be  supplied  without  running  in  debt,  which  I  did 
very  liwinkly,  till  I  was  arrested,  and  conveyed, 
with  a  guard  strong  enough  for  the  most  desperate 
assassin,  to  a  bailiff's  house,  where  I  lay  four  days 
surrounded  with  very  merry,  but  not  very  i^reeabie, 
company.  As  soon  as  I  had  extricated  myself  from 
this  shameful  confinement,  I  reflected  upon  it  with 
so  much  horror,  that  I  deserted  all  my  old  ae- 
quaintance,  and  took  chambciB  in  an  inn  of  courts 
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with  a  resolation  to  study  the  law  with  all  pnssible 
applicatioii.     But  I  trifled  away  a  whole  year  in 
looking  over  a  thousand  intricacies^  without  a  friend 
to  apply  to  in  any  case  of  doubt ;  so  that  1  only 
IiYed  there  among  men,  as  little  children  are  sent 
to  school  before  they  are  capable  of  improvement 
only  to  be  out  of  harm's  way.     In  the  midst  of  this 
state  of  suspense,  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of 
mvielf^  I  was  sought  for  by  a  relation  of  mine; 
who,  upon  observing  a  good  inclination  in  me,  used 
me  with  great  fiEuniliarity,  and  carried  me  to  his 
seat  in  the  country.     When  I  came  there,  he  intro- 
duced ne  to  all  the  good  company  in  the  county ; 
and  the  great  obligation  I  have  to  him  for  this  kind 
notice,  and  residence  with  him  evar  since,  has  r.ade 
80  strong  an  impression  upon  me,  that  he  has  an 
authority  of  a  father  over  me,  founded  ujion  the 
love  of  a  brother.     I  have  a  good  study  of  books, 
a  good  stable  of  horses  always  at  my  command ; 
and,  though  I  am  not  now  quite  eighteen  years  of 
age,  familiar   converse  on  his  part,  and   a  strong 
inclination  to  exert  myself  on  mine,  have  had  an 
effect  upon  me  that  makes  me  acceptable  wherever 
I  go.     Thus,   Mr.  Spectator,  by  this   gentleman's 
fevour  and  patronage,  it  is  my  own  fault  if  I  am 
not  wiser  and  richer  every  day  I  live.     I  speak  this 
as  well  bv  subscribins:  the  initial  letters  of  my  name 
to  thank  him,  as  to  incite  others  to  an  imitation  of 
his  virtue.     It  would  be  a  worthy  work  to  show 
what  great  charities  are  to  be  done  without  expense, 
and  how  many  noble  actions  are  lost,  out  of  inad- 
vertency, in  persons  capable  of  performing  them,  if 
they  were  put  in  mind  of  it.     If  a  gentleman  of 
figure  in  a  county  would  make  his  family  a  pattern 
of  sobriety,  good  sense,  and  breeding,  and  would 
kindly  endeavour  to  influence   the  education  and 
growmg  prospects  of  the  younger  gentry  about  him, 

L  2 
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I  am  apt  to  believe  it  wonld  save  him  a  great  deal 
of  stale  beer  on  a  public  occasion^  and  render  him 
the  leader  of  his  country  from  their  gratitude  to 
him^  instead  of  being  a  slave  to  their  riots  and 
tumults  in  order  to  be  made  their  representatiTe. 
The  same  thing  might  be  recommended  to  all  who 
have  made  any  pn^ress  in  any  parts  of  knowledge, 
or  arrived  at  any  degree  in  a  proiFession :  others  may 
gain  preferments  and  fortunes  from  their  patrons; 
but  I  nave^  I  hope^  received  from  mine  good  habits 
and  virtues.  I  repeat  to  you^  Sir^  my  request  to 
print  this^  in  return  for  all  the  evil  an  helpless 
orphan  shall  ever  escape^  and  all  the  good  he  shall 
receive  in  this  life ;  both  which  are  wholly  owing  to 
this  gentleman's  ffivour  to^ 

^'  SIR, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  S.  P." 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^'  1  AM  a  lad  of  about  fourteen.  I  find  a  mighty 
pleasure  in  learning.  I  have  been  at  the  Latin 
school  four  years.  I  don't  know  I  ever  played 
truant,  or  neglected  any  task  my  master  set  me  in 
my  life.  1  think  on  wnat  I  read  in  school  as  I  go 
home  at  noon  and  night,  and  so  intently,  that  I 
have  often  gone  half  a  mile  out  of  my  way,  nod 
minding  whither  I  went.  Our  maid  tells  me  she 
often  hears  me  talk  Latin  in  my  sleep ;  and  I  dream 
two  or  three  nights  in  a  week  1  am  reading  Juvenal 
and  Homer.  My  master  seems  as  well  pleased  with 
my  performances  as  any  boy's  in  the  same  class.  I 
think,  if  1  know  my  own  mind,  I  would  choose 
rather  to  be  a  scholar  than  a  prince  without  learn- 
ing. I  have  a  very  good  affectionate  father ;  but 
though  very  rich,  yet  so  mighty  near,  that  he  thinks 
much  of  the  charges  of  my  education.     He  often 
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tells  me  he  believes  my  schooling  i^nll  min  him ; 
that  1  cost  him  Grod  knows  what^  m  books.  I  trem- 
ble to  tell  him  I  want  pne.     I  am  forced  to  keep 
my  pocket-money^  and  lay  it  out  for  a  book  now  and 
then  that  he  don't  know  of.     He  has  ordered  my 
master  to  buy  no  more  books  for  me^  but  says  he 
will  buy  them  himself.     I  asked  him  for  Horace 
t'other  day^  and  he  told  me  in  a  passion  he  did  not 
believe  I  was  fit  for  it^  but  only  my  master  had  a 
mind  to  make  him  think  1  had  got  a  great  way  in 
my  learning.  I  am  sometimes  a  month  behind  other 
boys  in  getting  the  books  my  master  gives  orders 
fiir.    All  the  boys  in  the  school^  but  I^  have  the 
classic  authors  in  tisum  Delphini,  gilt  and  lettered 
on  the  back.     My  father  is  often  reckoning  up  how 
Ions  1  have  been  at  school^  and  tells  me  he  fears  I 
do  Bttle  good.     My  father's  carriage  so  discourages 
me,  that  he  makes  me  grow  dull  and  melancholy. 
IMy  master  wonders  what  is  the  matter  with  me ; 
I  am  afraid  to  tell  him ;  for  he  is  a  man  that  loves 
to  encourage  learning,  and  would  be  apt  to  chide 
my  father,  and,  not  knowing  his  temper,  may  make 
him  worse.     Sir,  if  you  have  any  love  for  learning, 
I  b^  you  would  give  me  some  instructions  in  this 
case,  and  persuade  parents  to  encourage  their  chil- 
dren when  they  find  them  diligent  and  desirous  of 
learning.     I   have   heard  some  parents   say,    they 
would  do  any  thing  for  their  children,  if  they  would 
but  mind  their  learning :  I  would  be  glp-d  to  be  in 
their  place.    Dear  Sir,  pardon  my  boldness.    If  you 
will  but  consider  and  pity  my  case,  I  will  pray  for 
your  prosperity  as  long  as  I  live. 
**  London,  "  Your  humble  servant, 

March  2,  1711."  "  JAMES  DISCIPULUS." 
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No.  331.    THURSDAY,  MARCH  20,  1711-U 


-^Stolidam  prcebet  tibi  vdlere  barbam, 

PERS.  SAT.  S.  t6b 

Holds  out  his  foolish  beard  for  thee  to  pluck. 

When  I  was  last  with  my  friend  Sir  Roffer  i 
Westminster  Abbey,  I  observed  that  he  stood  longc 
than  ordinary  before  the  bust  of  a  venerable  old  mai 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  guess  the  reason  of  it;  wbm 
after  some  time,  he  pointed  to  the  figure,  and  aake 
me  if  I  did  not  thmk  that  our  forefathers  looike 
much  wiser  in  their  beards  than  we  do  without  them 
*  For  my  part,'  says  he,  '  when  I  am  walkiiig  i 
my  gallery  in  the  country,  and  see  my  ancestor! 
who  many  of  them  died  before  they  were  of  my  agi 
I  cannot  forbear  regarding  them  as  so  many  Si 
patriarchs,  aiid,  at  the  same  time,  looking  upon  mj 
self  as  an  idle  smock-faced  young  fellow.  I  love  t 
see  your  Abrahams,  your  Isaacs,  and  your  Jaooibi 
as  we  have  them  in  old  pieces  of  tapestry,  wit 
beards  below  their  girdles,  that  cover  half  the  hang 
ings.'  The  knight  added,  ^  if  I  would  recommen 
b€»rds  in  one  of  my  papers,  and  endeavour  to  n 
store  human  faces  to  their  ancient  dignity,  that,  Qpo 
a  month's  warning,  he  would  undertake  to  leaa  n 
the  fashion  himself  in  a  pair  of  whiskers.' 

I  smiled  at  my  friend's  fancy;  but,  after  yt 
parted,  could  not  forbear  reflecting  on  the  meti 
morphoses  our  faces  have  undergone  in  this  pertj 
cular. 

The  beard,  conformable  to  the  notion  of  my  firien 
Sir  R(^er,  was  for  many  ages  looked  upon  as  tfa 
type  of  wisdom.     Luciau  more  than  once  rallies  tfa 
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philosophers  of  his  time^  who  endeavoured  to  rival 
one  another  in  beard ;  and  represents  a  learned  man^ 
who  stood  for  a  professorship  in  philosophy^  as  un- 
qualified for  it  by  the  shortness  of  his  beard. 

iBlian^  in  his  account  of  Zoilus^  the  pretended 
critic^  who  wrote  against  Homer  and  Plato^  and 
thought  himself  wiser  than  all  who  had  gone  before 
him,  tells  us,  that  this  Zoilus  had  a  very  long  beard, 
that  hung  down  upon  his  breast,  but  no  hair  upon 
his  head,  which  he  always  kept  close  shaved,  regard- 
iiw,  it  seems,  the  hairs  of  his  head  as  so  many  suckers, 
wmch,  if  they  had  been  suffered  to  grow,  might  have 
drawn  away  the  nourishment  from  his  chin,  and  by 
that  means  have  starved  his  beard. 

I  have  read  somewhere,  that  one  of  the  popes  re- 
fused to  accept  an  edition  of  a  saint's  works,  which 
were  presented  to  him,  because  the  saint,  in  his  effi- 
gies before  the  book,  was  drawn  without  a  beard. 

We  see,  by  these  instances,  what  homage  the  world 
has  formerly  paid  to  beards ;  and  that  a  barber  was 
not  then  allowed  to  make  those  depredations  on  the 
feces  of  the  learned  which  have  been  permitted  him 
of  later  years. 

Accordingly,  several  wise  nations  have  been  so  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  the  least  ruffle  offered  to  their 
beards,  that  they  seem  to  have  fixed  the  point  of  ho- 
nour principally  in  that  part.  The  Spaniards  were 
wonderfullv  tender  in  this  particular.  Don  Quevedo, 
in  his  third  vision  on  the  last  judgement,  has  car- 
ried the  humour  very  far,  when  he  tells  us,  that  one 
of  his  vain- glorious  countrymen,  after  having  received 
sentence,  was  taken  into  custody  by  a  couple  of  evil 
spirits;  but  that  his  guides  happening  to  disorder 
his  mustachioes,  they  were  forced  to  recompose  them 
with  a  pair  of  curling-irons  before  they  could  get 
him  to  file  off. 

If  we  look  into  the  history  of  our  own  nation,  we 
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shall  find  that  the  beard  flourished  in  th^  Saxon  hep- 
tarchy^  but  was  very  much  discouraged  under  toe 
Norman  line.  It  shot  out>  however^  from  time  to 
time^  in  several  reigns^  under  different  shapes.  The 
last  effort  it  made  seems  to  have  been  in  queen  Mary's 
days^  as  the  curious  reader  may  find^  if  he  pleases 
to  peruse  the  figures  of  cardinal  Pole  and  liishop 
Gardiner ;  though^  at  the  same  time^  I  think  it  paa? 
be  questioned^  if  zeal  against  popery  has  not  induced 
our  protestant  painters  to  extend  the  beards  of  these 
two  persecutors  beyond  their  natural  dimensions^  in 
order  to  make  them  appear  the  more  terrible. 

I  find  but  few  beards  worth  taking  notice  of  in 
the  reign  of  King  James  the  First. 

During  the  civil  wars  there  appeared  one^  which 
makes  too  great  a  figure  in  story  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence ;  1  mean^  that  of  the  redoubted  Hudibras, 
an  account  of  which  Butler  has  transmitted  to  po6« 
terity  in  the  following  lines : 

His  tawny  beard  was  th'  equal  grace 
Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face ; 
In  cut  and  die  so  like  a  tile, 
A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile : 
The'  upper  part  thereof  was  whey, 
Tlie  nether,  orange  inix*d  with  grey. 

The  whisker  continued  for  some  time  among  us 
after  the  extirpation  of  beards ;  but  this  is  a  subject 
which  I  shall  not  here  enter  upon,  having  discussed 
it  at  large  in  a  distinct  treatise^  which  I  keep  by  me 
in  manuscript,  upon  the  mustachio. 

If  my  friend  Sir  Roger's  project  of  introducing 
beards  should  take  effect,  I  fear  the  luxury  of  the 
present  age  would  make  it  a  very  expensive  fashion. 
There  is  no  question  but  the  beaux  would  soon  pnn 
vide  themselves  with  false  ones  of  the  lightest  colours, 
and  the  most  immoderate  lengths.  A  fair  beard,  of 
the   tapestry   si«e.   Sir  Roger   seems   to   approve. 
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oooM  not  come  under  twenty  guineas.  The  famous 
golden  beard  of  .£sculapiu8  would  hardly  be  more 
Foluable  than  one  made  m  the  extravagance  of  the 
fiidiion. 

Besides^  we  are  not  certain  that  the  ladies  would 
not  come  into  the  mode^  when  they  take  the  air  on 
horseback.  They  already  appear  in  hats  and  fea- 
thers, coats  and  periwigs :  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  may  not  suppose  that  they  would  have  their 
riding-beards  on  tne  same  occasion. 

I  may  give  the  moral  of  this  discourse  in  another 
paper. 

X 
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'^  Minus  ajHus  aciUis 
Karibtu  horum  honUnum.—  hor.  sat.  i.  S.  29. 

He  cannot  bear  the  raillery  of  the  age.  creech. 

"DEAR    SHORT-FACE, 

"  In  your  speculation  of  Wednesday  last,  you  have 
given  us  some  account  of  that  worthy  society  of 
brutes,  the  Mohocks ;  wherein  you  have  particularly 
^)ecified  the  ingenious  performances  of  the  lion- 
tippers,  the  dancing-masters^  and  the  tumblers ;  but, 
M  you  acknowledged  you  had  not  then  a  perfect  his- 
tory of  the  whole  club,  you  might  very  easily  omit 
one  of  the  most  notable  species  of  it,  the  sweaters, 
which  may  be  reckoned  a  sort  of  dancing-masters 
too.    It  is,  it  seems,  the  custom  for  half  a  dozen,  or 
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yet  it  is  his  real  opinion^  that  some  of  those  fdlowt 
who  are  employed  as  rubbers  to  this  new-fe^hioiied 
bagnio^  have  struck  as  bold  strokes  as  ever  he  did  in 
his  life. 

"  I  had  sent  this  four-and-twenty  hours  sooner, 
if  I  had  not  had  the  misfortune  of  being  in  a  great 
doubt  about  the  orthography  of  the  word  bagnio.  I 
consulted  several  dictionaries^  but  foimd  no  relief: 
at  last^  having  recourse  both  to  the  bagnio  in  New- 
gate-street^ and  to  that  in  Chancery-lime^  and  find- 
ing the  original  manuscripts  upon  the  sign-posts  of 
eadi  to  agree  literally  with  my  own  spellings  I  re- 
turned home  full  of  satisfEu^ion,  in  order  to  despatch 
this  epistle." 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

''  As  you  have  taken  most  of  the  circumstances 
of  human  life  into  your  consideration,  we,  the  under- 
written, thought  It  not  improper  for  us  also  to  re- 
present to  you  our  condition.  We  are  three  ladies, 
who  live  in  the  country,  and  the  greatest  improve- 
ments we  make  is  by  reading.  We  have  taken  a 
small  journal  of  our  bves,  and  find  it  extremely  op- 
posite to  your  last  Tuesday's  speculation.  We  nse 
by  seven,  and  pass  the  beginning  of  each  da?  in  de- 
votion, and  looking  into  those  affiurs  that  &U  within 
the  occurrences  of  a  retired  life ;  in  the  afternoon, 
we  sometimes  enjoy  the  good  company  of  some  fiiend 
or  neighbour,  or  else  work  or  read :  at  night,  we  re- 
tire to  our  chambers,  and  take  leave  of  eadh  other 
for  the  whole  night  at  ten  o'clock.  We  take  par- 
ticular care  never  to  be  sick  of  a  Sunday.  Mr. 
Spectator,  we  are  all  very  good  maids,  but  are  ambi- 
tious of  characters  which  we  think  more  laudable, 
that  of  being  very  good  wives.  If  any  of  your 
correspondents  inquire  for  a  spouse  for  an  honest 
country  gentleman,  whose  estate  is  not  dipped,  and 
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wintB  a  wife  that  can  save  half  his  revenue^  and  yet 
make  a  better  figure  than  any  of  his  neighbours  of 
the  same  estate^  with  finer-bred  women^  you  shall 
have  farther  notice  from^ 

"  SIR, 

*'  Your  courteous  readers, 

*'  MARTHA  BUSIE. 

'^  DEBORAH  THRIFTY. 

"  ALICE  EARLY." 
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«-  Vocat  in  certamina  dwos,       viro.  jbn.  vi.  172. 

He  calls  embattled  ddties  to  arms. 

Wb  are  now  entering  upon  the  sixth  book  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  in  which  the  poet  describes  the  battle 
«f  angels :  having  raised  his  reader's  expectation, 
and  prepared  him  for  it  by  several  passages  in  the 
preceding  books.  I  omitted  quoting  these  passages 
in  my  observations  on  the  former  books,  having  pur- 
posely reserved  them  for  the  opening  of  this,  the 
subject  of  which  gave  occasion  to  them.  The  author's 
inu^gination  was  so  inflamed  with  this  great  scene 
enaction,  that  wherever  he  speaks  of  it,  he  rises,  if 

CiUe,  above  himself.     Thus,  where  he  mentions 
n  in  the  beginning  of  his  poem : 

—  Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurled  headlong  flaming  from  th*  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fir^ 
Who  durst  defy,  th*  Omnipotent  to  arms.  i.  4f4. 

TOL.  IX.  M 
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We  have  likewise  aeveral  fioble  kihts  of  it  ifi  Ae 
infernal  Conference : 

*  O  prince !  O  chief  of  many  throned  powers^ 

That  led  th*  embattled  seraphim  to  war,— 

Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event, 

That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat 

Hath  lost  us  heaven ;  and  all  this  mighty  host 

In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low.^ 

But  see  the  angry  victor  hath  recall'd 

His  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pursuit 

Back  to  the  gates  of  hcav'n.    The  sulphurous  hail 

Shot  afler  us  in  storm»  o'erblown,  hath  laid 

The  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  precipice 

Of  heaven  received  us  falling :  and  the  thunder, 

Wing*d  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage, 

Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 

To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep.'  L 128,  &c. 

There  are  several  other  very  sublime  images  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  first  book^  as  also  in  the 
second : 

« What  wheh  we  fled  amain,  pursued  and  struck 
•  With  heaven's  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 
The  deep  to  shelter  us ;  this  hell  then  seemed 
A  refuge  from  those  wound!!.'—  ii.  166. 

In  shorty  the  poet  never  mentions  any  thii^  of 
this  battle^  but  in  such  images  of  greatness  and  ter- 
ror as  are  suitable  to  the  subject.  Among  several 
others^  I  cannot  farbcar  quoting  that  passage  where 
the  Power,  who  is  descrioed  as  presiding  over  the 
chaos,  speaks  in  the  second  book : 

Thus  Satan ;  and  him  thus  the  Anarch  old, 
With  fait' ring  speech  and  visage  incomposed, 
Answer'd,  *  I  know  thee,  stranger,  who  thou  art. 
That  mighty  leading  angel,  who  of  late 
Made  head  against  heaven's  King,  though  overthrown. 
I  saw  and  beard ;  for  such  a  numerous  host 
Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep^ 
With  ruin  upon  ruiHy  rout  cm  rout. 
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ConfudoQ  worse  confounded ;  and  heaven's  gates, 
Pour*d  out  by  millions  her  victorious  lixuids 
pursuing.'  —  ii.  988. 

It  required  great  pregnancy  of  invention^  and 
strength  of  imagination^  to  fill  this  battle  with  such 
eircumstanoee  as  ^ould  raise  and  astonish  the  mind 
of  the  reader ;  and^  at  the  same  time^  an  exactness 
oi  judgement^  to  avoid  every  thine  that  might  ap- 
pear light  or  trivial*     Those  who  look  into  .Homer 
are  surprised  to  find  his  battles  still  rising  one  above 
another^  aiid  improving  in  horror  to  the  conclusion 
rf  the  Iliad.    Milton'19  fight  of  angels  is  wrought  up 
with  the  aame  beauty.   ,  It  is  ushered  in  with  such 
signs  of  wmth  as  are  suitable  to  Omnipotence  in«- 
^sensed*     The  first  engageipent  is  carried  on  under 
a  cope  of  fire^  occasioned  by  the  flights  of  innu«- 
n^rable  burning  darts  and  arrows  which  axe  dis«- 
cburged  fmn  either  host.     The  second  onset  is  still 
more  terrible^  as   it   is  filled  with  those  artificial 
thunders^  which  seem  to  make  the  victory  doubtful^ 
and  produce  a  kind  of  consternation  even  in  the 
good  angels.     This  is  followed  by  the  tearing  up  of 
mountains  and  promontories ;  till^  in  the  last  place^ 
the  Messiah  comes  forth  in  the  fulness  of  majesty 
and  terror.     The  pomp  of  his  appearance,  amidst 
the  roarings  of  his  thunders,  the  flashes  of  his  light- 
nings, and  the  noise  of  his  chariot-wheels,  is  de- 
scribed with  the  utmost  flights  of  human  imagina- 
tion. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  first  and  last  day's  engage- 
ment which  does  not  appear  natural,  and  agreeable 
enough  to  the  ideas  most  readers  would  conceive  of 
a  fight  between  two  armies  of  angels. 

The  second  day's  engagement  is  apt  to  startle  an 
imagination  which  has  not  been  raised  and  qualified 
for  such  a  description,  by  the  reading  of  the  an*- 
cient  poets,  and  of  Homer  in  particular.     It  was 
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certainly  a  very  bold  thought  in  onr  author,  to 
ascribe  the  first  use  of  artillery  to  the  rebel  angels. 
But  as  such  a  pernicious  invention  may  be  well  sap- 
posed  to  have  proceeded  from  such  authors^  so  it  en- 
tered  very  properly  into  the  thoughts  of  that  bein^ 
who  is  all  along  described  as  aspiring  to  the  majesty 
of  his  Maker.  Such  engines  were  the  only  instm^ 
ments  he  could  have  made  use  of  to  imitate  those 
thunders^  that  in  all  poetry^  both  sacred  and  profime, 
are  represented  as  the  arms  of  the  Almighty.  The 
tearing  up  of  the  hills  was  not  altogether  so  daring 
a  thought  as  the  former.  We  are  in  some  measure 
prepared  for  such  an  incident  by  the  description  of 
the  giants'  war^  which  we  meet  with  among  the  an- 
cient poets.  What  still  made  this  circumstance  the 
more  proper  for  the  poet's  use^  is  the  opinion  of 
many  learned  men^  that  the  fable  of  the  giants'  war, 
which  makes  so  great  a  noise  in  antiquitj,  and  gave 
birth  to  the  sublimest  description  in  Uesiod's  works, 
was  an  allegory  founded  upon  this  very  tradition  of 
a  fight  between  the  good  and  bad  angels. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  consider  with 
what  judlgement  Milton,  in  this  narration,  has  avoided 
every  thing  that  is  mean  and  trivial  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets;  and  at  the  same 
time  improved  every  great  hint  which  he  met  with 
in  their  works  upon  this  subject.     Homer,  in  that 

Eassage  which  Longinus  has  celebrated  for  its  sub- 
meness,  and  which  Virgil  and  Ovid  have  copied 
after  him,  tells  us,  that  the  giants  threw  Ossa  upon 
Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  He  adds  an  epi- 
thet to  Pelion,  ihoari^vWov,  which  very  much  swells 
the  idea,  by  bringing  up  to  the  reader's  imagination 
all  the  woods  that  grew  upon  it.  There  is  further  a 
greater  beauty  in  his  singling  out  by  name  these 
three  remarkable  mountains  so  well  known  to  the 
Greeks.     This  last  is  such  a  beautv,  as  the  scene  of 
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Miitxm'9  war  oould  oot  possibly  furnish  him  with. 
Claodian,  in  his  fragment  upon  the  giaiit«'  war^  has 
given  full  scope  to  that  wildness  of  imagination 
which  was  natural  to  him*  He  tells  us  that  the  giants 
tore  up  whole  islands  by  the  roots^  and  threw  them 
at  the  gods.  He  describes  one  of  them  in  particular 
taking  up  Lenmos  in  his  arms^  and  whirling  it  to 
the  aides,  with  all  Vulcan's  shop  in  the  mjdst  of  it. 
Another  tears  up  mount  Ida^  with  the  river  Enipeus^ 
which  ran  down  the  sides  of  it ;  but  the  poet,  not 
eoutait  to  describe  him  with  this  mountain  upon  his 
iJuyplders,  tells  us  that  the  river  flowed  down  his  back 
as  he  held  it  up  in  that  posture.  It  is  visible  to 
every  judicious  reader^  that  such  ideas  savour  more 
of  the  burlesque  than  of  the  sublime.  They  proceed 
from  a  wantonness  of  imagiijation,  and  rather  divert 
the  mind  than  astonish  it#  MiltoQ  has  taken  every 
thing  that  is  sublime  in  these  several  passages^  and 
composes  out  of  them  the  following  great  image  : 

From  their  foundations  loos'ning  to  and  fro, 
They  plucked  tlie  seated  hills,  with  all  their  load. 
Rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  the  shaggy  tops 
Uplifting  bor^  them  in  their  hands»  vi.  6iS. 

We  have  the  full  majesty  of  Homer  in  this  short 
description^  improved  by  the  imagination  of  Claudian^ 
without  its  puerilities. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  description  of  the  fallen 
angels,  seeing  the  promontories  hanging  over  their 
Heads  in  such  a  dreadful  manner^  with  the  other 
numberless  beauties  in  this  book,  which  are  so  con- 
spicuous, that  they  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the 
most  ordinary  reaaer. 

There  are  indeed  so  many  wonderful  strokes  of 
poetry  in  this  book,  and  such  a  variety  of  sublime 
ideas,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
given  them  a  place  within  the  bounds  of  this  paper. 
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Besides  that^  I  find  it  in  a  sreat  measure  done  to 
my  hand  at  the  end  of  my  lord  Roscommon's  Essay 
on  Translated  Poetry.  I  shall  refer  my  reader  thi- 
ther for  some  of  the  master-strokes  in  the  sixth  bode 
of  Paradise  Lost^  though  at  the  same  time  there  are 
many  others  which  that  noble  author  has  not  taken 
notice  of. 

Milton^  notwithstanding  the  sublime  genius  he 
was  master  of,  has  in  this  book  drawn  to  his  assist- 
ance all  the  helps  he  could  meet  with  among  the 
ancient  poets.  The  sword  of  Michael^  which  makes 
so  great  a  havoc  among  the  bad  angels^  was  gives 
him,  we  are  told,  out  of  the  armoury  of  Qod : 

—  But  the  sword 
Of  iJi^chael  from  the  armoury  of  God 
Was  given  him  temper*d  so,  that  ndther  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge :  it  met 
Tlie  sword  of  Satan,  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer.—  vL  820. 

This  passage  is  a  copy  of  that  in  Virgil,  wherein 
the  poet  teUs  us,  that  the  sword  of  .tineas,  which 
was  given  him  by  a  deity,  broke  into  pieces  the 
sword  of  Tumus,  which  came  from  a  mortal  forge. 
As  the  moral  in  this  place  is  divine,  so  by  the  way  we 
may  observe,  that  the  bestowing  on  a  man  who  is 
favoured  by  Heaven  such  an  allegorical  weapon,  is 
very  conformable  to  the  old  eastern  way  of  thinking. 
Not  only  Homer  has  made  use  of  it,  but  we  find  the 
Jewish  nero  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  who  had  fought 
the  battles  of  the  Chosen  People  with  so  much  glory 
and  success,  receiving  in  his  oream  a  sword  from  the 
hand  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  The  following  pas- 
sage, wherein  Satan  is  described  as  wounded  by  the 
sword  of  Michael,  is  in  imitation  of  Homer : 

The  griding  sword  with  discontinuous  wound 

Pass'd  through  him ;  but  th'ethereal  substance  closed, 
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Not  long  divisible ;  and  from  the  gash 

A  stream  of  nectarous  humour  issuing  ilow*d 

Sanguine^  such  as  celestial  spirits  may  bleed, 

And  all  his  armour  8tain*d.  —  vi.  S29« 

H(Hner  tells  us  in  the  same  manner^  that  upon 
Bknnedes  wounding  the  gods^  there  flowed  from  the 
woond  an  ichor^  or  pure  kind  of  bloody  which  was 
sot  bred  from  mortal  viands;  tod  that^  though  the 
pain  was  exquisitely  greats  the  wound  soon  closed 
up  and  healed  in  tnose  beings  who  are  vested  with 
immoirtality. 

I  question  not  but  Milton^  in  his  description  of 
bis  furious  Moloch  flying  from  the  battle  and  bel- 
lowing with  the  wound  he  had  received,  had  his 
eye  on  Mars  in  the  Iliad:  who^  upon  his  being 
wounded^  is  represented  as  retiring  out  of  the  fights 
and  TWftlfing  an  outcry  louder  than  that  of  a  whole 
army  when  it  begins  the  charge.  Homer  adds  that 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  who  were  engaged  in  a  ge- 
neral battle,  were  terrified  on  each  side  with  the  bel- 
lowing of  this  wounded  deity.  The  reader  will 
easily  observe  how  Milton  has  kept  all  the  horror  of 
this  unage>  without  running  into  the  ridicule  of  it : 

—  Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought, 
And  with  fierce  ensigns  pierced  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch,  furious  king !  who  him  defy*d, 
And  at  his  chariot  wheels  to  drag  him  bound 
Threaten*d,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  heaven 
Refrain'd  his  tongue  blasphemous :  but  anon 
Down  cloven  to  the  waist,  with  shatter*d  arms 
And  uncouth  pain,  fled  bellowing.^  vi.  S65, 

Milton  has  likewise  raised  his  description  in  this 
book  with  many  images  taken  out  of  the  poetical 
parts  of  scripture.  The  Messiah's  chariot,  as  I  have 
before  taken  notice,  is  formed  upon  a  vision  of  Eze- 
kiel,  who,  as  Grotius  observes,  has  very  much  in 
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him  of  Homer's  spirit  in  th^  poetical  parts  of  his 
prophecy. 

The  following  lines>  in  that  glorious  commission 
which  is  giving  the  Messiah  to  extirpate  the  host  of 
rebel  angels^  is  drawn  from  a  sublime  passage  in  the 
Psalms : 

*  Go  then,  thou  mightiest,  in  thy  Father's  might : 

Ascend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 

That  shake  beav*n*8  basis ;  brmg  forth  all  my  war. 

My  bow,  my  thunder,  my  almighty  arms 

Gird  on,  and  sword  upon  thy  pmssant  thigh.'      vi.  710. 

The  reader  will  easily  discover  many  other  jstrobv 
of  the  same  nature. 

There  is  no  question  but  Milton  had  heated  his 
imagination  with  the  fight  of  the  gods  in  Homer,  be-f 
fore  he  entered  upon  this  engagement  of  the  angels' 
Homer  there  gives  us  a.  scene  of  men,  heroes,  and 
gods,  mixed  together  in  battle.  Mars  animates  the 
contending  armies,  and  lifts  up  his  voice  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  is  heard  distinctly  amidst  all  tbf 
shouts  and  confusion  of  the  fight.  Jupiter  at  th^ 
same  time  thunders  over  their  heads ;  while  Nep- 
tune raises  such  a  tempest,  that  the  whole  field  of 
battle  and  all  the  tops  of  the  mountains  shake  about 
them.  The  poet  tells  us,  that  Pluto  himself,  whose 
habitation  was  in  the  very  centre  of  the  earth,  was 
so  afirighted  at  the  shock,  that  he  leapt  from  his 
throne.  Homer  afterwards  describes  Vulcan  as  ponr- 
ing  down  a  storm  of  fire  upon  the  river  Xanthosy 
and  Minerva  as  throwing  a  rock  at  Mars ;  who,  he 
tells  us,  covered  seven  acres  in  his  fall. 

As  Homer  has  introduced  into  his  battle  of  the 
gods  every  thing  that  is  great  and  terrible  in  natiin^ 
Milton  has  filled  his  fight  of  good  and  bad  angds 
with  all  the  like  circumstances  of  horror.  The  shoot 
of  armies,  the  rattling  of  brascn  chariots,  the  horliiig 
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of  rodu  and  moontaiiu,  the  earthquake^  the  ^re,  the 
tiumder,  are  all  of  them  employed  to  lift  up  the 
leader't  imagination,  and  give  him  a  suitable  ioea  of 
w  great  an  action.  With  what  art  has  the  poet  re- 
presented the  whole  body  of  the  earth  trembling, 
eren  before  it  was  created ! 

Al  hcATcn  reioaiided;  and,  had  earth  been  theao, 

An  earth  had  to  ita  oentre  shook.  —  ri.  217. 

In  hoiw  sublime  and  just  a  manner  does  he  after- 
wards describe  the  whole  heaven  shaking  under  the 
idieels  of  the  Messiah's  chariot,  with  that  exception 
to  the  throne  of  God ! 

—  Under  his  bumiog  wheels 
The  sted&tt  empyrean  shook  throughout, 
An  but  the  throne  itsdf  of  God.—  Ti.8S2. 

Notwithstanding  the  Messiah  appears  clothed 
with  so  much  terror  and  majesty,  the  poet  has  still 
found  means  to  make  his  readers  conceive  an  idea  of 
Um  beyond  what  he  himself  is  able  to  describe : 

Yet  half  his  strength  be  put  not  forth,  but  check*d 

His  thunder  in  mid  volley ;  for  he  meant 

Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  heaven.      vi.  853. 

In  a  word,  Milton's  genius,  which  was  so  great  in 
itself,  and  so  strengthened  by  all  the  helps  of  learn- 
ing, appears  in  this  book  every  way  equal  to  his  sub- 
ject, which  was  the  most  sublime  that  could  enter 
into  the  thoughts  of  a  poet.   As  he  knew  all  the  arts 
of  affecting  the  mind,  he  has  given  it  certain  resting- 
places,  and  opportunities  of  recovering  itself  from 
time  to  time;  several  speeches,  reflections,  simili- 
tudes, and  the  like  reliefs,  being  interspersed  to  di- 
versify his  narration,  and  ease  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 
L 
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— VoltUsti,  in  tuo  genenet  unumquemque  luufritm  q%tad  quendtm 
esse  Rosciunii  dixistique  non  tarn  ea  qua:  recta  ettent  probari^. 
quamqu/Bprava  suntfasHdiis  adJuBrescere, 

CIC. 


You  would  have  each  of  us  be  a  kind  of  Roscius  in  his  wi^;  mti, 
you  have  said  that  fastidious  men  are  not  so  much  pleoMd  '^ft 
what  is  right,  as  disgusted  at  what  is  wrong. 

It  is  very  natural  to  take  for  our  whole  lives  a  li^it 
impression  of  a  thing  which  at  first  fell  into  con- 
tempt with  us  for  want  of  consideration.  The  real 
use  of  a  certain  qualification,  which  the  wiser  pari 
of  mankind  look  upon  as  at  best  an  indifil^mift 
thing,  and  generally  a  frivolous  circumstance  shoira 
the  ill  consequence  of  such  prepossessions.  What  I 
mean  is  the  art,  skill,  accomplishments,  or  whatever 
you  will  call  it,  of  dancing.  I  knew  a  gentleman,of 
great  abilities,  who  bewailed  the  want  of  this  part  of 
his  education  to  the  end  of  a  very  honourable  life* 
He  observed  that  there  was  not  occasion  for  tlie 
common  use  of  great  talents ;  that  they  are  but  ad* 
dom  in  demand ;  and  that  these  very  great  taleato 
were  often  rendered  useless  to  a  man  for  want  tf 
small  attainments.  A  good  mien,  a  becoming  no* 
tion,  gesture,  and  aspect,  is  natural  to  some  men  | 
but  even  these  would  be  highly  more  graceful  ift 
their  carriage,  if  what  they  do  from  the  force  of  Hi*' 
ture  were  confirmed  and  heightened  from  the  font 
of  reason.  To  one  who  has  not  at  all  considered  it^ 
to  mention  the  force  of  reason  on  such  a  subject  wiD 
appear  fantastical ;  but  when  you  have  a  Httle  at* 
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taided  to  it,  an  assembly  of  men  will  have  quite 
another  view ;  and  they  will  tell  you,  it  is  evident, 
from  plain  and  infallible  rules,  why  this  man,  with 
those  beautiful  features,  and  a  well-fashioned  per- 
son, 18  not  so  agreeable  as  he  who  sits  by  him  with- 
ml  any  of  those  advantages.     When  we  read,  we  do 
it  withoat  any  exerted  act  of  memory  that  presents 
the  shape  of  the  letters ;  but  habit  makes  us  do  it 
necfaftnioally,  without  staying,  like  children,  to  re* 
isUeet  and  join  those  letters.    A  man  who  has  not 
ktd  tlie  regard  of  his  gesture  in  any  part  of  his  edu- 
mtian,  will  find  himsdf  unable  to  act  with  freedom 
bdbre  new  company,  as  a  child  that  is  but  now 
htnuBg  would  be  to  read  without  hesitation.     It  is 
ftr  tke  advancement  of  the  pleasure  we  receive  in 
being  agreeable  to  each  other  in  ordinary  life,  that 
me  woud  wish  dancing  were  generally  understood 
as  eondvcive,  as  it  really  is,  to  a  proper  deportment 
in  nntters  that  appear  the  most  remote  from  it.     A 
man  of  learning  and  sense  is  distinguished  from 
iAtt%  as  he  is  such,  though  he  never  runs  upon 
poiBCs  too  difficult  for  the  rest  of  the  world ;  in  like 
manner^  tiie  reaching  out  of  the  arm,  and  the  most 
ordinary  motion,   discovers  whether  a    man   ever 
iBEumt  to  know  what  is  the  true  harmony  and  com- 
pware  of  his  limbs  and  countenance.     Whoever  has 
seen  Booth,  in  the  character  of  Pyrrhus,  march  to 
bis  throne  to  receive  Orestes,  is  convinced  that  ma- 
jestic and  great  conceptions  are  expressed  in  the 
very  step ;  but,  perhaps,  though  no  other  man  could 
perform  that  incident  as  v/ell  as  he  does,  he  himself 
would  do  it  with  a  yet  greater  elevation  were  he  a 
danocfr.    This  is  so  clangcrous  a  subject  to  treat  with 
giavity,  that  I  shall  not  at  present  enter  into  it  any 
farther ;  but  the  author  of  the  following  letter  has 
treated  it  in  the  essay  he  speaks  of  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  I  am  beholden  to  him  for  a  resolution,  that 
1  will  never  hereafter  think  meanly  of  any  things  till 
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I  have  heard  what  they  who  have  another  opu 
it  have  to  say  in  its  defence. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  Since  there  are  scarce  any  of  the  art 
sciences  that  have  not  been  recommended  ■ 
world  by  the  pens  of  some  of  the  professcnrsy  m 
or  lovers  of  them,  whereby  the  usefulness,  exoe 
and  benefit  arising  from  them,  both  as  to  the  i 
lative  and  practical  part,  have  been  made  put 
the  great  advantage  and  improvement  of  sue 
and  sciences ;  why  shoidd  dsuidng,  an  art  celd 
by  the  ancients  in  so  extraordinary  manner, 
tally  neglected  by  the  modems,  and  left  destil 
any  pen  to  recommend  its  various  excellenoi 
substantial  merit  to  mankind  ? 

"  The  low  ebb  to  which  dancing  is  now  fid 
altogether  owing  to  this  silence.  Tlie  art  is  esb 
only  as  an  amusing  trifle ;  it  lies  altogether  xa 
vated,  and  is  unhappily  fedlen  under  the  impu 
of  illiterate  and  mechanic.  And  as  Terence,  i 
of  his  prol(^es,  complains  of  the  rope-dancers 
ing  all  the  spectators  from  his  play ;  so  may  Wi 
say,  that  capering  and  tumbling  is  now  prefen 
and  supplies  the  place  of,  just  and  regular  ds 
on  our  theatres.  It  is  therefore,  in  my  opinion 
time  that  some  one  should  come  in  to  its  assis^ 
and  relieve  it  from  the  many  gross  and  growii 
rors  that  have  crept  into  it,  and  overcast  iti 
beauties ;  and,  to  set  dancing  in  its  true  light,  ^ 
show  the  usefulness  and  elegancy  of  it,  wit 

Eleasure  and  instruction  produced  from  it ;  am 
ly  down  some  fundamental  rules,  that  mig 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  its  professors,  an 
formation  of  the  spectators,  that  the  first  mig 
the  better  enabled  to  perform,  and  the  latter 
dered  more  capable  of  judging,  what  is^  if  the 
any  thing,  valuable  in  this  art. 
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"  To  enoourage,  therefore^  some  ingenious  pen  ca- 
pable of  80  generous  an  undertakings  and  in  some 
measure  to  relieve  dancing  from  the  disadvantages 
it  at  present  lies  under,  I,  who  teach  to  dance  *, 
hgve  attempted  a  small  treatise  as  an  Essay  towards 
a  History  of  Dancing;  in  which  I  have  inquired 
into  its  antiquity,  origin,  and  use,  and  shown  what 
esteem  the  ancients  had  for  it.     I  have  likewise 
ooosdered  the  nature  and  perfection  of  all  its  se- 
ven! parts^  and  how  beneficial  and  delightful  it  is, 
both  as  a  qualification  and  an  exercise :  and  endea- 
Toured  to  toswer  all  objections  that  have  been  ma- 
liciously raised  against  it.    I  have  proceeded  to  give 
an  account  of  the  particular  dances  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  whether  religious,  warlike,  or  civil : 
and  taken  particular  notice  of  that  part  of  dancing 
relating  to  the  ancient  stage,  and  in  which  the  pan- 
tomimes had  so  great  a  iSiare.     Nor  have  I  been 
wanting   in  giving  an  historical  account  of  some 
particular  masters  excellent  in  that  surprising  art ; 
after  which  I  have  advanced  some  observations  on 
modem  dancing,  both  as  to  the  stage,  and  that  part 
of  it  so  absolutely  necessary  for  the  qualification 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies ;  and  have  concluded  with 
some  short  remarks  on  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  character  by  which  dances  are  writ  down,  and 
communicated  to  one  master  from  another.    If  some 
great  genius  after  this  would  arise,  and  advance  this 
art  to  that  perfection  it  seems  capable  of  receiving, 
what  might  not  be  expected  from  it  ?    For,  if  we 
consider  the  origin  of  arts  and  sciences,  we  shall 
find  that  some  of  them  took  rise  from  beginnings  so 
mean  and  unpromising,  that  it  is  very  wonderful  to 
think  that  ever  such  surprising  structures  should 
have  been  raised  upon  such  ordinary  foundations. 

*  An  Essay  towards  a  History  of  Dancing,  &c.    By  John 
WeiTcr,  12mo.  1718, 

VOL.  IX.  N 
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But  what  cannot  a  great  genius  effect  ?  Who  would 
have  thought  that  the  clangorous  noise  of  a  smith't 
hammers  should  have  given  the  first  rise  to  music? 
Yet  Macrobius^  in  his  second  book^  relates^  that 
Pytht^ras,  in  passing  by  a  smith's  shop^  ^oviiid 
that  the  sounds  proceeding  from  the  hammers  were 
either  more  grave  or  acute^  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent weights  of  the  hammers.  The  philosopher^ 
to  improve  this  hint^  suspends  different  weights  by 
strings  of  the  same  bigness,  and  found,  in  like  maa« 
ner,  that  the  sounds  answered  to  the  weights.  This 
being  discovered,  he  finds  out  those  numbers  whidi 
produced  sounds  that  were  consonants :  as  that  two 
strings  of  the  same  substance  and  tension,  the  one 
being  double  the  length  of  the  other,  gave  that  in« 
terval  which  is  called  diapason,  or  an  eighth :  the 
same  was  also  effected  from  two  strings  of  the  same 
length  and  size,  the  one  having  four  times  the  ten^ 
sion  of  the  other.  By  these  steps,  from  so  mean 
a  beginning,  did  this  great  man  reduce,  what  was 
only  before  noise,  to  one  of  the  most  delightful 
sciences,  by  marrying  it  to  the  mlei^thematics ;  and 
by  that  means  caused  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  ab- 
stract and  demonstrative  of  sciences.  Who  knowi^ 
therefore,  but  motion,  whether  decorous  or  repre- 
sentative, may  not,  as  it  seems  highly  probable  it 
may,  be  taken  into  consideration  by  some  persoa 
capable  of  reducing  it  into  a  regular  science,  tnonrii 
not  so  demonstrative  as  that  proceeding  from  soundb^ 
yet  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  among  the  mag* 
nified  arts  ? 

Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  as  you  have  declared 
yourself  visitor  of  dancing-schools,  and  this  being 
an  undertaking  which  more  immediately  respects 
them,  I  think  myself  indispensably  obliged,  befim 
1  proceed  to  the  publication  of  this  my  essay,  to 
ask  your  advice;  and  hold  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
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bave  your  approbation^  in  order  to  recommend  my 

treadae  to  the  perusal  of  the  parents  of  such  as  learn 

to  danoe^  as  well  as  to  the  young  ladies^  to  whom^  as 

nntor^  you  ought  to  he  guardian. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

«  8ik>m  March  19,    f'  Your  most  humble  servant." 
1711-12." 
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SeqikereexeH^)larmUefnorumguejuiebo 
JDoctum  mukUorem,  et  veras  hinc  ducere  voces, 

Hon.  A&S  FOET.  317. 

Keep  Nature's  great  original  in  view, 

And  thence  the  living  images  pursue.  Francis. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  when  we  last  met 
together  at  the  club,  told  me  that  he  had  a  great 
mind  to  see  the  new  tragedy  *  with  me,  assuring  me, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  not  been  at  a  play  these 
twenty  years.  '  The  last  I  saw,'  said  Sir  Koger, 
*  was  The  Committee,  which  I  should  not  have  gone 
to  neither,  had  not  I  been  told  beforehand,  that  it 
was  a  good  church  of  England  comedy.  He  then 
proceeded  to  inquire  of  me,  who  this  distrest  mother 
was ;  and,  upon  hearing  that  she  was  Hector's  wi- 
dow, he  told  me,  that  her  husband  was  a  brave  man, 
and  that,  when  he  was  a  schoolboy,  he  had  read  his 
life  at  the  end  of  the  dictionary.  My  friend  asked 
me,  in  the  next  pLice,  if  there  would  not  be  some 
danger  in  coming  home  late,  in  case  the  Mohocks 

«  The  Distrest  Mother. 

n2 
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—  Clament  periisse  pudorem 
Cuncti  pen^  pcUres,  ea  cUm  rqjrehendere  coner 
Qua  gravis  JEsopus,  qua  doctus  Rokvus  egU : 
Vel  quia  nil  rectum,  nid  quodplacuU  sUn,  ducunt  / 
Vd  quia  turpe  putant  parere  nUnoribuSt  et  qua 
Imberbes  duUoere,  senes  perdendajhteru 

HOR.  XFIST.  ii.  I.  80. 

IMITATED. 

One  tragic  sentence,  if  I  dare  deride, 

'Which  Betterton's  grave  action  dignified, 

Or  well-mouth*d  Booth  with  emphasis  proclaims, 

Tho*  but,  perhaps,  a  muster-roll  of  names. 

How  will  our  fathers  rise  up  in  a  rage. 

And  swear,  all  shame  is  lost  in  George's  age  1 

You*d  think  no  fools  disgraced  the  former  reign, 

Did  not  some  grave  examples  yet  remain, 

AVho  scorn  a  lad  should  teach  his  fetber  skill, 

And,  having  once  been  wrong,  will  be  so  stilL 

ponE. 
'*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  As  you  are  the  daily  endeavourer  to  promote 
learning  and  good  sense,  I  think  myself  obliged  to 
suggest  to  your  consideration  whatever  may  promote 
or  prejudice  them.  There  is  an  evil  which  has  pre- 
vailed from  generation  to  generation,  which  gray 
hairs  and  tyrannical  custom  continue  to  support :  I 
hope  your  spectatorial  authority  will  give  a  season- 
able check  to  the  spread  of  the  infection ;  I  mean, 
old  men's  overbearing  the  strongest  sense  of  their 
juniors  by  the  mere  force  of  seniority ;  so  that,  for  a 
young  man  in  the  bloom  of  life  and  vigour  of  age  to 
give  a  reasonable  contradiction  to  his  elders,  is  es- 
teemed an  unpardonable  insolence,  and  regarded  as 
reversing  the  decrees  of  nature.    I  am  a  young  man^ 
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^  confess ;  yet  I  honour  the  gray  head  as  much  as 
^1  one ;  however,  when,  in  company  with  old  men 
*  Ittur  them  speak  obscurely,  or  reason  preposterous- 
^i  into  which  absurdities,  prejudice,  pride,  or  in- 
vest, will  sometimes  throw  the  wisest,  I  count  it  no 
flnne  to  rectify  their  reasonings,  unless  conscience 
most  truckle  to  cereriiony,  and  truth  fall  a  sacrifice 
io  complaisance.  The  strongest  arguments  are  en- 
ted,  and  the  brightest  evidence  disappears,  be- 
tfaose  tremendous  reasonings  and  dazzling  dis- 
of  venerable  old  age :  '  You  are  young  giddy- 
fellows  ;  you  have  not  yet  had  experience  of 
Ti^or Id/  Thus  we  young  folks  find  our  ambition 
and  our  lazmess  indulged;  since,  while 
we  have  little  room  to  display  ourselves; 
Wlien  old,  the  weakness  of  nature  must  pass 
of  sense,  and  we  hope  that  hoary  heads 
fie  us  above  the  attacks  of  contradiction, 
'ir,  as  you  would  enliven  our  activity  in  the 
^  <rf  learning,  take  our  case  into  consideration ; 
h  a  gloss  on  brave  Elihu's  sentiments,  assert 
s  of  youth,  andprevent  the  pernicious  en- 
nts  of  age.  The  generous  reasonings  of 
jat  youth  would  adorn  your  paper ;  and  I 
-^v'ould  insert  them,  not  doubting  but  that 
^ve  good  entertainment  to  the  most  in- 
>f  your  readers. 

^«e  three  men  ceased  to  answer  Job,  be* 

^is  righteous  in  his  own  eyes.     Then  was 

Tvrath  of  Elihu,  the  son  of  Barachel  the 

kindred  of  Ram.     Against  Job  was 

in.  died,  because  he  justified  himself  ra- 

*o<^.     Also  against  his  three  friends  was 

died,  because  they  had  found  no  an- 

^ad  condemned  Job.    Now  Elihu  had 

^  had  spoken,  because  they  were  elder 

^en  Elihu  saw  there  was  no  answer  in 
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the  mouth  of  these  three  men^  then  his  Mrrath 
kindled.  And  Elihu^  the  8on  df  Barachel  the  B» 
zite^  answered  and  said^  I  am  young,  and  ye  m 
very  old;  wherefore  I  was  afraid^  and  durst  qbI 
show  you  mine  opinion.  I  said^  days  should  spedh; 
and  multitude  of  years  should  teach  wisdom.  Bui 
there  is  a  spirit  in  man^  and  the  inspiration  of  tfai 
Almighty  giveth  them  understanding.  Great  ma 
are  not  always  wise :  neither  do  the  aged  understand 
judgement.  Therefore  I  said>  Hearken  to  me,  I  sIm 
will  show  mine  opinion.  Behold- 1  waited  for  yoni 
words ;  I  gave  ear  to  your  reasons,  whilst  you  aeudi- 
ed  out  what  to  say.  Yea,  I  attended  unto  yoa. 
And  behold  there  was  none  of  you  that  convinoed 
Job,  or  that  answered  his  words :  lest  ye  should  sayj 
We  have  found  out  wisdom:  God  thrusteth  hin 
down,  not  man.  Now  he  hath  not  direct^  hii 
words  against  me ;  neither  will  I  answer  liim  with 
your  speeches.  They  were  amazed :  they  answend 
no  more ;  they  left  off  speaking.  When  I  had  wmit* 
ed,  for  they  spake  not,  but  stood  still  and  answeied 
no  more,  I  said,  I  will  answer  also  my  part ;  I  also 
will  show  mine  opinion.  For  I  am  full  of  matteri 
the  spirit  within  me  constraineth  me.  Behold,  my 
belly  is  as  wine  which  hath  no  vent,  it  is  ready  to 
burst  like  new  bottles.  I  will  speak  that  I  may  be 
refreshed :  I  will  open  my  lips  and  answer  Let  me 
not,  I  pray  you,  accept  any  man's  person,  neither  let 
me  give  flattering  titles  unto  man.  For  I  know  not 
to  give  flattering  titles :  in  so  doing  my  Maker  would 
soon  take  me  away." 

^'  MR.  BPECTATOR, 

''  I  iiAVB  formerly  read  with  great  satisfactioo 
your  papers  about  idols,  and  the  behaviour  of  gen* 
tlemen  m  those  coflTee-houses  where  women  oflidate 
and  impatiently  waited  to  see  you  take  India  and 
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CUiia  shops  into  consideration :  but  since  yon  have 
passed  ns  over  in  silence,  either  that  you  have  not 
IS  yet  thought  us  worth  your  notice,  or  that  the 
grievances  we  lie  under  have  escaped  your  discerning 
eje,  I  must  make  my  complaints  to  you,  and  am  en- 
emaged  to  do  it  because  you  seem  a  little  at  leisure^ 
It  this  present  writing.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  one  of  the 
top  China-women  about  to>vn ;  and^  though  I  say  it, 
keep  as  good  things,  and  receive  as  line  company,  as 
any  of  this  end  of  the  town,  let  the  other  be  who 
she  will.     In  short,  I  am  in  a  fair  way  to  be  easy, 
vere  it  not  for  a  club  of  female  rakes,  who,  under 
pretence  of  taking  their  innocent  rambles  forsooth, 
and  diverting  the  spleen,  seldom  fail  to  plague  me 
twice  m  thrice  a  day,  to  cheapen  tea,  or  buy  a  skreen. 
What  else  should  uiey  mean  ?  as  they  often  repeat 
it    These  rakes  are  your  idle  ladies  of  fashion,  who, 
hiving  nothing  to  do,  employ  themselves  in  tumbling 
07er  my  ^vare.     One  of  these  no-customers,  for  by 
the  way  they  seldom  or  never  buy  any  thing,  calls 
for  a  set  of  tea-dishes,  another  for  a  basin,  a  third 
for  my  best  green-tea ;  and  even  to  the  punch-bowl, 
there's  scarce  a  piece  in  my  shop  but  must  be  dis- 
placed, and  the  whole  agreeable  architecture  dis- 
ordered;  so  that  I  can  compare  them  to   nothing 
but  to  the  night-goblins  that  take   a  pleasure   to 
overturn  the  disposition  of  plates  and  dishes  in  the 
kitchens  of  your  housewifely  maids.    Well,  after  all 
this  racket  and  clutter,  this  is  too  dear,  that  is  their 
aversion ;  another  thing  is  charming,  but  not  want- 
ed ;  the  ladies  are  cured  of  the  spleen,  but  I  am  not 
a  filing  the  better  for  it.    Lord,  what  signifies  one 
poor  pot  of  tea,  considering  the  trouble  they  put  me 
to?    Vapours,  Mr.  Spectator,  are  terrible  things; 
for,  though  I  am  not  possessed  by  them  myself,  I 
suffer  more  from  them  than  if  I  were.     Now  I  must 
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beg  you  to  admonisli  all  such  day-goblins  to  make 
fewer  visits^  or  to  be  less  troubxeaome  when  they 
come  to  one's  shop;  and  to  convince  'em  that  we 
honest  shop  keepers  have  something  better  to  de^ 
than  to  cure  folks  of  the  vapours  gratis.  A  yoU&g 
son  of  mine^  a  school-boy^  is  my  secretary^  so  I  hope 
you  will  make  allowances. 

/'  I  am  SIR, 
"  Your  constant  reader, 
"  March  the  22d."         "  and  very  humble  servant, 

^'  REBECCA ihc  distressed" 
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FingU  equum  tenerd  docilem  cennce  magisteTf 
Ire  viam  quam  monstrat  cques,-~- 

HOR.  EPIST.  i.  2. 64. 

The  jockey  trains  the  young  and  tender  horse 
While  yet  sof^mouth'd,  and  breeds  him  to  the  course. 

CREECH. 

I  HAVE  lately  received  a  third  letter  from  the  gen- 
tleman wjio  has  already  given  the  public  two  essaya 
upon  education.  As  his  thoughts  seem  to  be  very 
just  and  new  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  communicate 
them  to  the  reader. 


"  SIR, 


'^  If  I  had  not  been  hindered  by  some  extraordi- 
nary business,  I  should  have  sent  you  sooner  my 
further  thoughts  upon  education.  You  may  please 
to  remember,  that  in  my  last  letter  I  endeavoured 
to  give  the  best  reasons  that  could  be  urged  in  f»- 
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four  of.  a  private  or  public  education.  Upon  the 
whole^  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  I  seemed  ra- 
ther  inclined  to  the  latter^  though  at  the  same  time 
I  confessed  that  virtue,  which  ought  to  be  our  first 
and  principal  care,  was  more  usually  acquired  in  the 
former. 

"  I  intend  therefore,  in  this  letter,  to  offer  at  me- 
thods, by  which  I  conceive  boys  might  be  made  to 
improve  in  virtue  as  they  advance  in  letters. 

*'  I  know  that  in  most  of  our  public  schools  vice 
is  punished  and  discouraged,  whenever  it  is  found 
out;  but  this  is  far  from  being  sufficient,  unless  our 
youth  are  at  the  same  time  taught  to  form  a  right 
judgement  of  things,  and  to  know  what  is  properly 
virtue. 

"  To  this  end,  whenever  they  read  the  lives  and 
actions  of  such  men  as  have  been  famous  in  their  ge- 
neration, it  should  not  be  thought  enough  to  make 
them  barely  understand  so  many  Greek  or  Latin  sen- 
tences; but  they  should  be  asked  their  opinion  of 
such  an  action  or  saying,  and  obliged  to  give  their 
reasons  why  they  take  it  to  be  good  or  bad.  By 
this  means  they  would  insensibly  arrive  at  proper 
notions  of  courage,  temperance,  honour,  and  justice. 

"  There  must  be  great  care  taken  how  the  example 
of  any  particular  person  is  reconmiendod  to  them  in 
gross;  instead  of  which  they  ought  to  be  taught 
wherein  such  a  man,  though  great  in  some  respects, 
was  weak  and  faulty  in  others.  For  want  of  this  cau- 
tion, a  boy  is  often  so  dazzled  with  the  lustre  of  a 
great  character,  that  he  confounds  its  beauties  with 
its  blemishes,  and  looks  even  upon  the  faulty  parts 
of  it  with  an  eye  of  admiration. 

"  I  have  often  wondered  how  Alexander,  who  was 
naturally  of  a  generous  and  merciful  disposition,  came 
to  be  guilty  of  so  barbarous  an  action  as  that  of  drag- 

VOL.  IX.  o 
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ging  the  governor  of  a  town  after  his  chariot.  I 
know  this  is  generally  ascribed  to  his  passion  ftr 
Homer ;  but  I  lately  met  with  a  passage  in  Plutarch, 
which^  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken^  still  gives 
us  a  clearer  light  into  the  motives  of  this  acdoiL 
Plutarch  tells  us^  that  Alexander  in  his  youth  had 
a  master  named  Lysimachus^  who>  though  he  was  a 
man  destitute  of  all  politeness^  ingratiated  himadf 
both  with  Philip  and  his  pupil^  and  became  the  se- 
cond man  at  courts  by  callingthe  king  Pelens^  the 
Srince  Achilles^  and  himself  Phoenix.  It  is  no  won- 
er  if  Alexander^  having  been  thus  used  not  only  to 
admire  but  to  personate  Achilles^  should  thinK  it 
glorious  to  imitate  him  in  this  piece  of  cruelty  and 
extravagance. 

'^  To  carry  this  thought  yet  further^  I  shall  sub- 
mit it  to  your  consideration^  whether^  instead  of  t 
theme  or  copy  of  verses,  which  are  the  usual  exer- 
cises^ as  they  are  called  in  the  school  phrase^  it  would 
not  be  more  proper  that  a  boy  should  be  tadced^  onoe 
or  twice  a  week,  to  write  down  his  opinion  of  sud 
persons  and  things  as  occur  to  him  in  his  reading; 
that  he  should  descant  upon  the  actions  of  TumuB, 
or  ^neas ;  show  wherein  they  excelled,  or  were  de- 
fective; censure  or  approve  any  particular  action; 
observe  how  it  might  have  been  carried  to  a  greater 
degree  of  perfection,  and  how  it  exceeded  or  feD  short 
of  another.  He  might  at  the  same  time  mark  what 
was  moral  in  any  speech,  and  how  iar  it  agreed  with 
the  character  of  the  person  speaking.  This  exercise 
would  soon  strengthen  his  judgement  in  what  if 
blameable  or  praiseworthy,  and  give  him  an  early 
seasoning  of  morality. 

"  Next  to  those  examples  which  may  be  met  with 
in  books,  I  very  much  approve  Horace's  way  of  set- 
ting before  youth  the  in&mous  or  honourable  charac- 
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ten  of  their  contemporaries.    That  poet  tells  us^  this 

was  the  method  his  father  made  use  of  to  incline  him 

to  any  narticular  virtue^  or  give  him  an  aversion  to 

any  particular  vice.     ^  If^'  says  Horace^  '  my  &ther 

advised  me  to  live  within  bounds>  and  be  contented 

with  the  fortune  he  should  leave  me ;  ^  Do  not  you 

see/  says  he,  ^  the  miserable  condition  of  Burrus,  and 

the  son  of  Albus  ?   Let  the  misfortunes  of  those  two 

wretches  teach  you  to  avoid  luxury  and  extravagance.' 

If  he  would  inspire  me  with  an  abhorrence  to  debau- 

Aerj,  ^  Do  not/  si^s  he,  '  make  yourself  like  Sec- 

taaus,  when  you  may  be  hapoy  in  the  enjoyment  of 

kwfal  pleasures.     How  scandalous,'  says  he,  ^  is  the 

dtfUTicter  of  Trebonius,  who  was  lately  caught  in  bed 

with  another  man's  wife  !'     To  illustrate  the  force 

of  this  method,  the  poet  adds,  that  as  a  headstrong 

pttient,  who  will  not  at  first  follow  his  physician's 

prescriptions,  grows  orderly  when  he  hears  that  his 

Boghbours  die  all  about  him;  so  youth  is  often 

fritted  i^rom  vice,  by  hearing  the  ill  report  it  brings 

upon  others. 

"  Xenophon's  schools  of  equity,  in  his  Life  of  Cy- 
ras the  Great,  are  sufficiently  famous.  He  tells  us, 
that  the  Persian  children  went  to  school,  and  em- 
ploved  their  time  as  diligently  in  learning  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  sobriety^  as  the  youth  in  other 
eountries  did  to  acquire  the  most  difficult  arts  and 
sciences :  their  governors  spent  most  part  of  the  day 
in  hearing  their  mutual  accusations  one  against  the 
other,  whether  for  violence,  cheating,  slander,  or  in- 
gratitude :  and  taught  them  how  to  give  judgement 
against  those  who  were  found  to  be  any  ways  guilty 
of  these  crimes.  I  omit  the  story  of  the  long  and 
short  coat,  for  which  Cyrus  himself  was  punished, 
as  a  case  equally  known  with  any  in  Littleton. 

"  The  method  which  Apuleius  tells  us  the  Indian 
Gynmosophists  took  to  educate  their  disciples,  is  still 

o2 
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more  curious  and  remarkable.  His  words  are  i 
low :  ^  When  their  dinner  is  ready,  before  it  is  e 
lip,  the  masters  inquire  of  every  particular  » 
how  he  has  employed  his  time  since  sun-risiiig : 
of  them  answer,  that,  having  been  chosen  as  ar 
between  two  persons,  they  have  composed  thai 
fcrences,  and  made  them  friends:  some,  thai 
have  been  executing  the  orders  of  their  parents 
others,  that  they  have  either  found  out  some 
new  by  their  o^vn  application,  or  learnt  it  froi 
instructions  of  their  fellows.  But  if  there  happ 
b<^  nuy  one  among  them  who  cannot  make  it  a 
that  lie  has  employed  the  morning  to  advantag 
is  immediately  excluded  from  the  company^  as 
liiijed  to  work  while  the  rest  are  at  dinner.' 

"  It  is  not  impossible,  that  from  these  several 
of  producing  virtue  in  the  minds  of  boys,  some 
ral  method  might  be  invented.  What  I  woiil' 
deavour  to  inculcate  is  that  our  youth  cannot  1 
soon  taught  the  principles  of  virtue,  seeing  the 
impressions  which  are  made  on  the  mind  are  a 
the  stnmgest. 

"  TJie  archbishop  of  Cambray  makes  Telem 
say  that,  though  he  was  young  in  years,  he  "ws 
in  the  art  of  knowing  how  to  keep  both  his  ow 
his  friends'  secrets.  '  When  my  father,'  sa]f 
prince,  '  went  to  the  seige  of  Troy,  he  took  i 
ids  knees,  and,  after  having  embraced  and  b 
he  was  surrounded  by  tlie  nobles  of  II 
friends,'  says  he,  *  into  your  hands  I  cc 
Ltion  of  mv  son :  if  ever  you  loved  his  1 
It  in  your  care  towards  him ;  but,  aboi 
•■nit  to  form  him  just,  sincere,  and  fo 
a  secret.'  Thei^e  wor-Is  i}i  mv  fa 
'  were  continually  ri'iK^aied  1 
in  his  absence ;  who  made  no  sc 
to  me  their  uneasiness  to  se 


lere  is  Iiardly  any  virtue  which  a  lad  might 
u  leam  by  practice  and  esample. 
lare  heard  of  a  good  man,  who  used  at  certain 
a.giTe  his  scholars  sixpence  a  piece,  that  they 
tell  him  the  next  day  now  ther  had  employ- 
The  third  part  was  always  to  be  laid  out  in 
,  end  every  boy  waa  blamed,  or  commended, 
onld  make  it  appear  that  he  had  chosen  a  fit 

diart,  notliing  is  more  wanting  to  our  public 
,  tluui  that  the  mastera  of  them  should  use  the 
ire  in  fashioning  the  nuumers  of  their  scholars, 
vming  their  tongues  to  the  learned  languages. 
rar  the  fiwmer  is  omitted,  I  cannot  help  agree- 
di  Mr.  Locke,  that  a  man  must  hare  a  very 
I  value  for  words,  when,  preferring  the  lan- 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  that  which  made 
och  brave  men,  he  can  think  it  worth  while 
id  the  innocence  and  virtue  of  his  son  for  a 
freek  and  Latin. 

.  the  subject  of  this  essay  is  of  tlie  highest  im- 
c,  and  what  I  do  not  remember  to  have  yet 
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No.  338.    FRIDAY,  MARCH  28, 1718. 


.—  NUJuit  unqiiam 
Sic  impar  sibi.^-'* 

UOIU  SAT.  L  S»  18k 

Made  up  of  nought  but  inconsistencies. 

I  FIND  the  tragedy  of  The  Distrest  Mother  is  pnb- 
Kshed  to-day.  The  author  of  the  prologue  t,  I  sup* 
pose  pleads  an  old  excuse  I  have  read  somewhere^ 
of '  being  dull  with  design ;'  and  the  gentleman  irfio 
writ  the  epilogue  If.  has,  to  my  knowledge,  so  much 
of  greater  moment  to  value  himself  upon,  that  he  niU 
easily  forgive  me  for  publishing  the  exceptions  made 
against  gaiety  at  the  end  of  serious  entertainments 
in  the  following  letter :  I  should  be  more  unwilling 
to  pardon  him,  than  any  body,  a  practice  which  can- 
not have  any  ill  consequence  but  from  the  abilitieB 
.of  the  person  who  is  guilty  of  it. 

*  The  original  motto  to  this  paper,  at  its  first  pv^Q^tico  is 
^lio,  was  likewise  from  Horace : 

-r-  Servetur  ad  imum 
Qualis  ab  info^Ho  processeritt  et  sibi  constetf 

UOa.  ARS.  FOR.  126* 

f  Steele  was  the  author  of  the  prologue  to  The  Pistrest  Mo(1ki> 
The  excuse  alludes  to  a  passage  at  the  end  of  Tat.  No.  38. 

\  llie  author  of  the  epilogue  to  the  play  of  A.  Philips,  ciW 
1'he  Distrest  Mother,  first  published  in  1712,  was  Mr.  ^itf^ 
liudgolL 
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"  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  HAD  the  happiness  the  other  night  of  sitting 
very  near  you,  and  your  worthy  friend  Sir  Roger, 
«t  the  acting  of  the  new  tragedy,  which  you  have,  in 
a  late  paper  or  two,  so  justly  recommended.     1  was 
highly  pleased  with  the  advantageous  situation  for- 
tune had  given  me,  in  placing  me  so  near  two  gen- 
tlemen, from  one  of  which  1  was  sure  to  hear  such 
reflections  on  the  several  incidents  of  the  play  as  pure 
nature  su^ested^  and  from  the  other  such  as  flowed 
from  the  cxactest  art  and  judgement ;  though  1  must 
confess  that  my  curiosity  led  me  so  much  to  observe 
the  knight's  reflections,  that  1  was  not  so  well  at  lei- 
«ire  to  improve  myself  by  yours.  Nature,  I  found, 
played  her  part  in  the  knight  pretty  well,  till,  at  the 
last  concluding  lines,  she  entirely  forsook  him.    You 
must  know.  Sir,  that  it  is  always  my  custom,  when 
I  have  been  well  entertained  at  a  new  tragedy,  to 
make  my  retreat  before  the  facetious  epilogue  enters ; 
not  but  that  those  pieces  are  often  very  well  writ, 
but,  having  paid  down  my  half-crown,  and  made  a 
feir  purchase  of  as  much  of  the  pleasing  melancholy 
as  the  poet's  art  can  afford  me,  or  my  own  nature 
admit  of,  I  am  willing  to  carry  some  of  it  home  with 
me :  and  can't  endure  to  be  at  once  tricked  out  of  all, 
though  by  the  wittiest  dexterity  in  the  world.  How- 
ever, I  kept  my  seat  the  other  night,  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing my  own  sentiments  of  this  matter  favoured  by 
your  friend's;  when^  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  the 
knight  entering,  with  equal  pleasure,  into  both  parts, 
and  as  much  satisfied  vnth  Mrs.  Oldfield's  gaiety  as 
he  had  been  before  with  Andromache's  greatness. 
Whether  this  were  no  other  than  an  effect  of  the 
knight's  peculiar  humanity,  pleased  to  find,  at  last, 
that,  after  all  the  tragical  doings,  every  thing  was 
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safe  and  well^  I  don't  know.    But,  for  my  own  part^ 
I  must  confess  I  was  so  dissatisfied^  that  I  was  sony 
the  poet  had  saved  Andromache^  and  could  heartiljr 
have  wished  that  he  had  left  her  stone-dead  upon  tbie 
stage ;  for  you  cannot  imagine^  Mr.  Spectator^  the 
mischief  she  was  reserved  to  do  me.     I  found  my 
soul^  during  the  action^  gradually  worked  up  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  felt  the  exalted  passion  mich  all 
generous  minds  conceive  at  the  sight  of  virtue  in  dis- 
tress.  The  impression^  helieve  me.  Sir,  was  so  stnn^ 
upon  me,  that  I  am  persuaded,  if  I  had  been  let  akne 
in  it,  I  could,  at  an  extremity,  have  ventured  to  de- 
fend yourself  and  Sir  Roger  asainst  half  a  score  of 
the  fiercest  Mohocks ;  but  the  ludicrous  epilogue  in 
the  close  extinguished  all  my  ardour,  and  made  me 
look  upon  all  such  noble  achievements  as  downri^ 
silly  and  romantic.     What  the  rest  of  the  audience 
felt,  I  can't  so  well  tell.    For  myself,  I  must  dedaie, 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  I  found  my  soul  umfonog 
and  all  of  a  piece ;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  epilogue,  it 
was  so  jumbled  tc^ther,  and  divided  between  jest 
and  earnest,  that,  if  you  will  forgive  me  an  extrava* 
gant  fancy,  I  will  here  set  it  down.   I  could  not  bat 
fieuicy,  if  my  soul  had,  at  that  moment,  quitted  my 
body,  and  descended  to  the  poetical  shades  in  the 
posture  it  was  then  in,  what  a  strange  figure  it  would 
have  made  among  them.  They  would  not  have  knows 
what  to  have  made  of  my  motley  spectre,  half  oomk 
and  half  tragic,  all  over  resembling  a  ridiculous  hot 
that,  at  the  same  time,  laughs  on  one  side  and  cries 
on  t'other.     The  only  defence,  I  think,  I  have  ever 
heard  made  for  this,  as  it  seems  to  me  the  most  un- 
natural tack  of  the  comic  tail  to  the  tragic  head,  is 
this,  that  the  minds  of  the  audience  must  be  refresh- 
ed, and  gentlemen  and  ladies  not  sent  away  to  their 
own  homes  with  too  dismal  and  melancholy  thou^ift 
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about  them :  for  who  knojvs  the  consequence  of  this  ? 
Wc  are  much  obliged,  indeed,  to  the  poets  for  the 
great  tenderness  they  express  for  the  safety  of  our 
persons,  and  heartily  thank  them  for  it.    But  if  that 
be  all,  pray,  good  Sir,  assure  them,  that  we  are  none 
ef  us  like  to  come  to  any  great  harm ;  and  that,  let 
them  do  their  best,  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  live 
oat  the  length  of  our  days,  and  frequent  the  theatres 
more  than  ever.     What  makes  me  more  desirous  to 
have  some  reformation  of  this  matter  is,  because  of 
an  ill  consequence  or  two  attending  it :  for,  a  grout 
many  of  our  church  musicians  being  related  to  the 
theatre,  they  have,  in  imitation  of  these  epilogues, 
introduced,  in  their  farewell  voluntaries,  a  sort  of 
music  quite  foreign  to  the  design  of  church-services, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  well-disposed  people.  Those 
fingering  gentlemen  should  be  informed,  that  they 
onght  to  suit  their  airs  to  the  place  and  business,  and 
that  the  musician  is  obliged  to  keep  to  the  text  as 
much  as  the  preacher.     For  want  of  this,  I  have 
found,  by  experience,  a  great  deal  of  mischief.    For, 
when  the  preacher  has  often,  with  great  piety,  and 
art  enough,  handled  his  subject,  and  the  judicious 
clerk  has,  with  the  utmost  diligence,  culled  out  two 
staves  proper  to  the  discourse,  and  I  have  found  in 
myself,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  pew,  good  thoughts  and 
dispositions,  they  have  been,  all  in  a  moment,  dissi- 
pated by  a  merry  jig  from  the  organ  loft.   One  knows 
not  what  further  ill  effects  the  epilogues  I  have  been 
speaking  of  may,  in  time,  produce :  but  this  I  am 
credibly  informed  of,  that  Paul  Lorrain  *  has  resolved 

*  Paul  Lorrain  was  the  ordinary  of  Newgate  at  this  time,  which 
place  be  held  for  many  years  :  he  died  October  7,  1719.  In  his 
accounts  of  the  convicts  executed  at  Tyburn,  P.  Lorrain  generally 
reprtsented  them  as  true  penitents,  and  dying  very  well,  after  hav- 
ing lived,  for  the  most  part,  very  ill :  they  are  humourously  styled 
i*aul  Lorrain's  saints,  m  the  Tatler,  No.  63. 
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upon  a  very  sudden  refonnation  in  his  tragical  dramas; 
and  that,  at  the  next  monthly  performance^  he  de- 
signs, instead  of  a  penitential  psahn,  to  dismiss  hb 
audience  with  an  excellent  new  ballad  of  his  owb 
composing.  Pray,  Sir,  do  what  you  can  to  pat  t 
stop  to  these  growing  evils,  and  you  will  very  mndi 
obbge 

''  Your  humble  servant^ 

"  PHTSIBULUS." 


No.  339.    SATURDAY,  MARCH  29,  1712. 


^  n  Att  ooniia  _ 
C>MHM.  «t  fiar  Uner  nanKii  aimitwii> 
Turn  dwrvme  wfium  tt  dudmdere  Xena  pomto 
4  a?vnl»  «r  nentm  pamlatim  mmtenejwnmas^ 

▼IKC.  ■ci.Ti.SSL 

He  suBg  the  secret  seeds  ot  Nature's  frame : 
Horn  seas,  azui  earth.  anJ  air.  azui  actiTe  ftamck 
Fell  throu^  the  mighty  tooL  and.  in  tber  frD, 
Were  hELodty  gathered  in  this  goodly  balL 
The  tender  soil  then.  stidT  ain^  by  d^rees. 
Shut  frvrn  the  bounded  earth  the  bounfiB^ 
The  earth  and  oceaa  various  fonns  ifisrfaiae; 
And  a  aev  sun  to  the  tyev  wrid  arcde. 


Loxsixt-s  hi^is  oK$enr^.  that  ther^  may  be  a  Isfti- 
M»  in  9iKituui»it»  whecv  therv  is  no  passion,  vA 
hcuk»  vastuatitX9  out  ot  ancient  authon  to  sap|Nrt 
A*>  m  «puuiMBU  The  pathecic.  as  that  great  oitie 
WKrws;^  VbiT  animate  and  intLune  the  sahlime,  hn^ 
**  >^v(  «HaetttttI  ti^it.   Avxncdin^T.  s;»  he  farther  re 
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re  Tery  often  find  that  those  nirho  excel  most 
ig  up  the  passions^  very  often  want  the  talent 
ig  in  the  great  and  sublime  manner^  and  so 
•ntrary.  Milton  has  shown  himself  a  master 
these  ways  of  writing.  The  seventh  book^ 
e  are  now  entering  upon^  is  an  instance  of 
lime  which  is  not  mixed  and  worked  up  with 
The  author  appears  in  a  kind  of  composed 
te  majesty ;  and^  though  the  sentiments  do 
so  great  an  emotion  as  those  in  the  former 
ey  abound  with  as  magnificent  ideas.  The 
i,  like  a  troubled  ocean^  represents  great- 
onfusion ;  the  seventh  afifects  the  imagina- 
the  ocean  in  a  calm^  and  fills  the  mind  of 
rr,  without  producing  in  it  any  thing  like 
nr  agitation. 

itic  above-mentioned^  among  the  rules  which 
jown  for  succeeding  in  the  sublime  way  of 
proposes  to  his  reader^  that  he  should  imi- 
tnost  celebrated  authors  who  have  gone  be- 
and  have  been  engaged  in  works  of  the  same 
as^  in  particular^  that^  if  he  writes  on  a  po- 
iject,  he  should  consider  how  Homer  would 
ken  on  such  an  occasion.  By  this  means, 
genius  often  catches  the  flame  from  another, 
es  in  his  spirit,  without  copying  servilely 
1.  There  are  a  thousand  shining  passages 
.,  which  have  been  lighted  up  by  Homer. 
1,  though  his  own  natural  strength  of  genius 
ible  of  furnishing  out  a  perfect  work,  has, 
I,  very  much  raised  and  ennobled  his  con- 
by  such  an  imitation  as  that  which  Longinus 
amended. 

I  book,  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the  six 
rks,  the  poet  received  but  very  few  assist- 
Rm  heathen  writers,  who  were  strangers  to 
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the  wonders  of  creation.  But,  as  there  are  mi; 
glorious^  strokes  of  poetry  upon  this  subject  in  he 
writ^  the  author  has  numberless  allusions  to  thf 
through  the  whole  course  of  this  book.  The  gn 
critic  I  have  before  mentioned^  though  a  heathi 
has  taken  notice  of  the  sublime  manner  in  which  t 
lawgiver  of  the  Jews  has  described  the  creation 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis;  and  there  are  many  od: 
passages  in  Scripture  which  rise  up  to  the  same  n 
jestyy  where  this  subject  is  touched  upon.  Milt 
has  shown  his  judgement  very  remarkably^  in  maki 
use  of  such  of  these  as  were  proper  for  his  poem,  a 
in  duly  qualifying  those  high  strains  of  eastern  poet 
which  were  suited  to  readers  whose  imaginations  wi 
set  to  a  higher  pitch  than  those  of  colder  climates. 
Adam's  speech  to  the  angel,  wherein  lie  desires 
account  of  what  had  passed  within  the  regions  of  i 
ture  before  the  creation,  is  very  great  and  solen 
The  follovtdng  lines,  in  which  he  tells  him,  that  I 
day  is  not  too  far  spent  for  him  to  enter  upon  sad 
subject,  are  exquisite  in  their  kind : 

And  the  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 

jVIuch  of  his  race,  though  steep ;  suspense  in  heaven 

Held  by  thy  voice,  thy  potent  voice  he  hears, 

And  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 

His  generation,  &c.  tu.  06 

The  angel's  encouraging  our  first  parents  in  a  n 
dest  pursuit  after  knowledge,  with  the  causes  whi 
he  assigns  for  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  very  ji 
and  beautiful.  The  Messiah,  by  whom,  as  we  fl 
told  in  Scripture,  the  heavens  were  made,  comes  hi 
in  the  power  of  his  Father,  surrounded  with  a  ht 
of  angels,  and  clothed  with  such  a  majesty  as  becooa 
his  entering  upon  a  work  which,  according  to  0 
conceptions,  appears  the  utmost  exertion  of  Omnip 
tence.    What  a  beautiful  description  has  our  autb 
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nised  upon  that  hint  in  one  of  tHe  prcmhets !  ^  And 
liehold  ihere  came  four  chariots  out  from  between 
two  mountains^  and  the  mountains  were  mountains 


•»-v 


*  About  his  chariot  numberless  were  pourM  >^    ^'        s. 

Cherub  and  seraph,  potentates  and  thrones,  /.r  >  y^S-  ■^''J  \\ 


And  virtues,  winged  spirits,  and  chariots  wingM  /0/» 
From  th*  armoury  of  God,  where  stand  of  old    /^  ^ 
.  Ifyriads  betweoi  two  brazen  mountains  lodg'd  i  « j  ,  . ,  . 

Against  a  solemn  day,  hamess'd  at  hand,  \~''^'*l!^A  /J;  '^V-^ 

Celestial  equipage !  and  now  came  forth  >-^rk  ^^  '  "*  ;  Js* 

Spontaneous,  for  within  them  spirit  lived,  ^f\  s^.vS^i '  ^^ 

Attendant  on  their  Lord :  Heav'n  openM  wide         ^^v^jV./ V^ 
Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonious  sound ! 
On  golden  hinges  moving.*—  vii.  197. 

I  have  before  taken  notice  of  these  chariots  of 
God,  and  of  these  gates  of  heaven ;  and  shall  here 
coly  add,  that  Homer  gives  us  the  same  idea  of  the 
latter,  as  opening  of  themselves ;  though  he  after- 
wards takes  off  from  it,  by  telling  us,  that  the  hours 
first  of  all  removed  those  prodigious  heaps  of  clouds 
which  lay  as  a  barrier  before  them. 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  in  the  whole  poem  more 
sublime  than  the  description  which  follows,  where 
the  Messiah  is  represented  at  the  head  of  his  angels, 
to  looking  down  into  the  chaos,  calming  its  confu- 
sion, riding  into  the  midst  of  it,  and  drawing  the 
first  outline  of  the  creation : 

On  heavenly  ground  they  stood,  and  from  the  shore 
They  view*d  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss 
Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild. 
Up  from  the  bottom  tum'd  by  furious  winds 
And  surging  waves,  as  mountains  to  assault 
Heav*n*s  height,  and  with  the  centre  mix  the  pole. 
'  Silence  ye  troubled  waves;  and,  thou  deep,  peace !' 
Said  then  th*  omnific  Word,  *  Your  discord  end  ;* 
Nor  staid,  but,  on  the  wings  of  cherubim 
Up-lifked,  in  paternal  glory  rode 
far  into  Chaos,  and  the  world  unborn ; 
VOL.  IX.  p 
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For  Chaos  heard  his  voice.     Wm  all  his  train 
Follow*d  in  bright  procession,  to  behold 
Creation,  and  the  wonders  of  his  might. 
Then  stav*d  the  fervid  wheels ;  and  in  his  hand 
He  took  the  golden  compasses,  prepared 
In  God*8  eternal  store  to  circumscribe 
This  universe,  and  all  created  things : 
One  foot  he  centred,  and  the  other  tum'd 
Bound  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure. 
And  said,  *  Thus  hr  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds, 
This  be  thy  just  circumference,  O  world!'  t 

The  thought  of  the  golden  compasses  is  a 
altogether  in  Homer's  spirit^  and  is  a  very  n 
cident  in  this  wonderful  description.  Home 
he  speaks  of  the  gods^  ascribes  to  them  sevei 
and  instruments  with  the  same  greatness  of 
nation.  Let  the  reader  only  peruse  the  des 
of  Minerva's  eegis^  or  buckler,  in  the  fifth 
the  Iliad,  with  her  spear  which  would  c 
whole  squadrons,  and  her  helmet  that  was  » 
to  cover  an  army  drawn  out  of  an  hundrei 
The  golden  compasses,  in  the  above-mentioi 
sage,  appear  a  very  natural  instrument  in  t 
of  him  whom  Plato  somewhere  calls  the  Divi 
metrician.  As  poetry  delights  in  clothing  ab 
ideas  in  allegories  and  sensible  images,  wi 
magnificent  description  of  the  creation,  form 
the  same  manner,  in  one  of  the  prophets,  ' 
he  describes  the  Almighty  Architect  as  m( 
the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  meting 
heavens  with  his  span,  comprehending  the 
the  earth  in  a  measure,  weighing  the  mourn 
scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance.  Another  * 
describing  the  Supreme  Being  in  this  great 
creation,  represents  him  as  laying  the  &undi 
the  earth,  and  stretching  a  line  upon  it; 
another  place,  as  garnishing  the  heavens,  sti 
out  the  north  over  the  empty  place,  and  i 
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tke  earth  upon  nothing.     This  last  noble  thought 
Milton  has  expressed  in  the  following  verse : 

And  earth  8ell4)alaiiced  on  her  centre  hung.        yn,  243. 

The  beauties  of  description  in  this  book  lie  so 
Tery  thick,  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  them 
in  this  paper.  The  poet  has  employed  on  them  the 
whole  energy  of  our  tongue.  T&e  several  great 
scenes  of  the  creation  rise  up  to  view  one  after  an- 
other^ in  such  a  manner,  that  the  reader  seems  pre- 
sent at  this  wonderful  work,  and  to  assist  amone  the 
dionrs  of  aneels  who  are  the  spectators  of  it.  How 
ll^ous  is  tne  conclusion  of  the  first  day ! 

-.-Thus  was  the  first  day  ev'n  and  morn : 
Nor  past  unceld>rated,  nor  unsung 
By  the  celestial  choirs,  when  orient  light 
Exhaling  ilrst  from  daikness  they  beheld ; 
Birtb-day  of  heaven  and  earth !  with  joy  and  shout 
The  hollow  universal  orb  they  fill'd.  ib,  252. 

We  have  the  same  elevation  of  thought  in  the 
third  day,  when  the  mountains  were  brought  forth, 
and  the  deep  was  made : 

Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 

Emergent,  and  thdr  broad  bare  backs  up-heave 

Into  the  clouds,  their  tops  ascend  the  sky  : 

So  high  as  heaven  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 

Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 

Capacious  bed  of  waters.—  ib.  285. 

We  have  also  the  rising  of  the  whole  vegetable 
world  described  in  this  day's  work  which  is  filled 
with  all  the  graces  the  other  poets  have  lavished  on 
their  description  of  the  spring,  and  leads  the  rea- 
der*g  imagination  into  a  theatre  equally  surprising 
snd  beautiful. 

p  2 
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The  several  glories  of  the  heavens  make  their  i^ 
pcarance  on  the  fourth  day  : 

First  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen, 

R(^cnt  of  day,  and  all  the  horizon  round 

Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 

His  longitude  through  heavens  hig^  road  ;  the  gny 

Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  danced, 

Shedding  sweet  influence.    Less  bright  the  moon. 

But  opposite  in  levell*d  west  was  set 

His  mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 

From  him ;  for  other  lights  she  needed  none 

In  that  aspect,  and  still  that  distance  keeps 

Till  night ;  then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines, 

RevolvM  on  heaven's  great  axle,  and  her  reign 

With  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  holds. 

With  thousand  thousand  stars,  that  then  appear'd 

Spangling  the  hemispherew— •  vn.  870. 

One  would  wonder  how  the  poet  could  be  so  ooih 
else  in  his  description  of  the  six  days'  works>  as  to 
comprehend  them  within  the  boundEs  of  an  episode, 
and,  at  the  same  time^  so  particular^  as  to  give  ns  a 
lively  idea  of  them.  This  is  still  more  remarkaUe 
in  his  account  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  in  whidi 
he  has  dra^vn  out  to  our  view  the  whole  animal 
creatitm,  from  the  reptile  to  the  behemoth.  As  the 
lion  and  the  leviathan  are  two  of  the  noblest  produc- 
tions in  the  world  of  li\'ing  creatures,  the  reader 
will  find  a  most  exquisite  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  ac- 
count which  our  author  gives  us  of  them.  The 
sixth  day  concludes  ii-ith  the  formation  of  man,  upon 
which  the  angel  takes  occasion,  as  he  did  after  the 
bottle  in  heaven,  to  remind  Adam  of  his  obedience, 
which  ^\'as  the  principal  design  of  this  his  visit. 

The  {H)et  after^vards  represents  the  Messiah  le- 
tuming  into  heaven,  and  taking  a  survey  of  his  great 
work.  There  is  siimething  inexpressibly  sublime  in 
this  part  of  the  poem,  where  the  authw  describea 
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that  great  period  of  time^  filled  with  so  many  glori- 
oos  drqumstances ;  when  the  heavens  and  earth 
were  finished;  when  the  Messiah  ascended  up  in 
triumph  through  the  everlasting  gates;  when  he 
looked  down  with  pleasure  upon  his  new  creation ; 
when  every  part  ot  nature  seemed  to  rejoice  in  its 
existence^  wnen  the  morning-stars  sang  together^ 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy. 

So  ev'n  and  morn  accompUsh'd  the  sixth  day : 

Yet  not  till  the  Creator,  from  his  work 

Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  retum*d. 

Up  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  his  high  abode ; 

Thence  to  behold  this  new  created  world, 

Th*  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  show*d 

In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fair. 

Answering  his  great  idea.     Up  he  rode, 

Follow'd  with  acclamation  and  the  sound 

{^nuf^onioui  of  ten  thousand  harps,  that  tuned 

Angelic  harmonies;  the  earth,  the  air 

Kesounded ;  thou  rememberest,  for  thou  heard'st, 

The  heavens  and  aU  the  constellations  rung, 

The  planets  in  their  station  list*ning  stood. 

While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 

**  Open,  ye  everlasting  gates!**  they  sung, 

**  Open,  ye  heavens,  your  living  doors !  let  in 

The  great  Creator  from  his  work  retum*d 

Magnificent,  his  six  days*  work — a  world!*'  vii.550. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  book  upon  the  creation 
without  mentioning  a  poem  which  has  lately  appear- 
id  under  that  title*.  The  work  was  undertaken 
vith  so  good  an  intention^  and  is  executed  with  so 
preat  a  mastery^  that  it  deserves  to  be  looked  upon 
«  one  of  the  most  useful  and  noble  productions  in 
vr  English  verse.  The  reader  cannot  but  be  pleased 
0  find  the  depths  of  philosophy  enlivened  with  all 

*  Creation,  a  philosophical  poem;  demonstrating  the  exist- 
Boe  and  providence  of  God.  In  seven  books.  By  Sir  Richard 
bdmiorc^  Knt.  M«I>,  and  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
iJ«iidoii. 
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the  charms  of  poetry^  and  to  see  so  great  a  strength 
of  reason,  amidst  so  beautiful  a  redundancy  of  the 
imagination.  The  author  has  shown  us  that  design 
in  all  the  works  of  nature  which  necessarily  leads  ns 
to  the  knowledge  of  its  first  cause.  In  shorty  he 
has  illustrated,  by  numberless  and  incontestable  in- 
stances, that  divine  wisdom  which  the  son  of  Sirach 
has  so  nobly  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  hit 
formation  of  the  world,  when  he  tells  us,  tnat '  He 
created  her,  and  saw  her,  and  numbered  her^  and 
poured  her  out  upon  all  his  works.* 
Jj 
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Quis  novas  kic  nostris  succesdt  sedilms  hospes  f 
Quern  sese  orefcrens  /  quamforti  pectore  et  armisf 

TiBG.  iBK.  iv.  10. 

What  chief  is  this  that  visits  us  from  far, 
Whose  gallant  mien  bespeaks  him  train'd  to  war ! 

1  TAKE  it  to  be  the  highest  instance  of  a  noble 
mind,  to  bear  great  qualities  without  discoYering 
in  a  man's  behaviour  any  consciousness  that  he  u 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Or,  to  say  it 
otherwise,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  great  person  so  to  de- 
mean himself,  as  that,  whatever  endowments  he 
may  have,  he  may  appear  to  value  himself  upon  no 
qualities  but  sucn  as  any  man  may  arrive  at.  He 
ought  to  think  no  man  valuable  but  for  his  public 
spirit,  justice,  and  integrity ;  and  all  other  endow^ 
ments  to  be  esteemed  only  as  they  contribute  to  the 
exerting  those  virtues.  Such  a  man,  if  he  is  wise 
or  valiant,  knows  it  is  of  no  consideration  to  other 
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men  that  he  is  so^  but  as  he  employs  those  high  ta- 
lents for  their  use  and  service.     He  who  affects  the 
applauses  and  addresses  of  a  multitude^  or  assumes 
to  nimself  a  pre-eminence  upon  any  other  considera- 
tionj  must  soon  turn  admiration  into  contempt.     It 
is  certain  that  there  can  be  no  merit  in  any  man 
who  is  not  conscious  of  it ;  but  the  sense  that  it  is 
waivable  qnly  according  to  the  application  of  it^ 
makes  that  superiority  amiable  which  would  other- 
wise be  invidious.   In  this  light  it  is  considered  as  a 
thing  in  which  every  man  bears  a  share.  It  annexes 
the  ideas  of  dignity^  power^  and  fame^  in  an  agree- 
able and  familiar  manner^  to  him  who  is  possessor  of 
it ;  and  all  men  who  are  strangers  to  him  are  natu- 
lally  incited  to  indulge  a  curiosity  in  beholding  the 
person^  behaviour^  feature^  and  shape^  of  him  in 
whose  character^  perhaps^  each  man  had  formed 
something  in  common  with  himself. 

Whether  such^  or  any  other,  are  the  causes,  all 
men  have  a  yearning  curiosity  to  behold  a  man  of 
heroic  worth ;  and  I  have  had  many  letters  from  all 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  that  request  I  would  give 
them  the  exact  account  of  the  stature,  the  mien,  the 
aspect  of  the  prince  who  lately  visited  England,  and 
has  done  such  wonders  for  the  liberty  of  Europe. 
It  would  puzzle  the  most  curious  to  form  to  himself 
the  sort  of  man  my  several  correspondents  expect  to 
hear  of  by  the  action  mentioned,  when  they  desire  a 
description  of  him.  Tliere  is  always  something  that 
ocmcems  themselves,  and  growing  out  of  their  own 
circumstances  in  all  their  inquiries.  A  friend  of 
mine  in  Wales  beseeches  me  to  be  very  exact  in  my 
aeooimt  of  that  wonderful  man,  who  had  marched  an 
army  and  all  its  baggage  over  the  Alps ;  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  learn  whether  the  peasant  who  showed  him 
the  way,  and  is  drawn  in  the  map,  be  yet  living.  A 
gentleman  in  the  univevsity,  who  is  deeply  intent  on 
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the  study  of  hnmanity^  desires  me  to  be  as  ptrti- 
cnlar,  if  I  had  opportunity,  in  observing  the  whole 
interview  between  his  highness  and  our  late  cenenL 
Thus  do  men's  ^Emcies  work  according  to  their  se- 
veral educations  and  circumstances;  but  all  pay  a 
respect,  mixed'  with  admiration,  to  this  illustrioui 
character.  I  have  waited  for  his  arrival  in  Holland, 
before  I  would  let  my  correspondents  know  that  I 
have  not  been  so  uncurious  a  Spectator  as  not  to 
have  seen  prince  Eugene  *.  It  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult, as  I  said  just  now,  to  answer  every  expecta- 
tion of  those  who  have  writ  to  me  on  that  head ;  nor 
is  it  possible  for  me  to  find  words  to  let  one  know 
what  an  artful  glance  there  is  in  his  coontenanoe 
who  surprised  Cremona :  how  daring  he  appears  who 
forced  the  trenches  at  Turin :  but  in  general  can  say 
that  he  who  beholds  him  will  easily  expect  from  him 
any  thing  that  is  to  be  imagined  or  executed  by  the 
wit  or  force  of  man.  The  prince  is  of  that  statme 
which  makes  a  man  most  easily  become  all  parts  of 
exercise ;  has  height  to  be  gracefid  on  occasions  of 
state  and  ceremony,  and  no  less  adapted  for 
and  despatch  :  his  aspect  is  erect  ana  compos( 
eye  lively  and  thoughtful,  yet  rather  viguant  than 
sparkling ;  his  action  and  address  the  most  easy  ima- 
ginable, and  his  behaviour  in  an  assembly  peculiarly 
graceful  in  a  certain  art  of  mixing  insensibly  with 
the  rest,  and  becoming  one  of  the  company,  instead 
of  receiving  the  courtship  of  it.  The  shape  of  his 
person,  and  composure  of  his  limbs,  are  remarkably- 
exact  and  beautiful.  There  is  in  his  looks  something 
sublime,  which  does  not  seem  to  arise  from  his 
quality  or  character,  but  the  innate  disposition  of  his 
mind.     It  is  apparent  that  he  suffers  the  presence 

*  He  stood  god&ther  to  Stede*s  second  son,  who 
Eugene  after  this  prince. 
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«f  much  companyj  instead  of  taking  delight  in  it ; 
and  he  appeared  in  public^  while  with  us^  rather  to 
letnm  good-will^  or  satisfy  curiosity^  than  to  gratify- 
any  taste  he  himself  had  of  being  popular.     As  his 
thooghts  are  never  tiunultuous  in  danger^  they  are  as 
little  discomposed  on  occasions  of  pomp  and  magni- 
iioence.     A  great  soul  is  affected^  m  either  case^  no 
further  than  in  considering  the  properest  methods 
to  extricate  itself  from  them.     If  this  hero  has  the 
strong  incentives  to  uncommon  enterprises  that  were 
remarkable  in  Alexander^  he  prosecutes  and  enjoys 
the  &me  of  them  with  the  justness^  propriety^  and 
good  sense^  of  Csesar.   It  is  easy  to  observe  in  him  a 
mind  as  capable  of  being  entertained  with  contem- 
plation as  enterprise ;  a  mind  ready  for  great  ex- 
doits^  but  not  impatient  for  occasions  to  exert  itself. 
The  prince  has  wisdom^  and  valour  in  as  high  per- 
fection as  any  man  can  enjoy  it :  which  noble  facul- 
ties, in  conjunction,  banish  all  vain-glory,  ostenta- 
tion, ambition,  and  all  other  vices  which  might  in- 
tmde  upon  his  mind,  to  make  it  unequal.     These 
babits  and  qualities  of  soul  and  body  render  this  per- 
Mnage  so  extraordinary,  that  he  appears  to  have  no- 
thing in  him  but  what  every  man  should  have  in 
him,  the  exertion  of  his  very  self,  abstracted  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  fortune  has  placed  him. 
Thus,  were  you  to  see  prince  Eugene,  and  were  told 
he  was  a  private  gentleman,  you  would  say  he  is  a 
man  of  modesty  and  merit.   Should  you  be  told  that 
was  prince  Eugene,  he  would  be  diminished  no  other- 
wise, than  that  part  of  your  distant  admiration  would 
ton  into  a  familiar  good-will. 

This  I  thought  fit  to  entertain  my  reader  with, 
omceming  a  hero  who  never  was  equalled  but  by 
one  man  * ;  over  whom  also  he  had  this  advantage, 

*The  didce  of  Marlborough,  who  was  at  this  time  turned  outo^ 
itt  his  public  employments. 
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that  he  has  had  an  opportimity  to  manifest  an  csteei 
for  him  in  his  adversity. 

T 
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—  SevoaOe  anbnos,  nuestumque  timorem 

VUG.  MX,  L  SMM. 
Resume  your  courage^  and  duxniss  your  fear. 

Having,  to  oblige  my  correspondent  Physibubu 
printed  his  letter  last  Friday,  in  relation  to  the  hm 
epilogue,  he  cannot  take  it  amiss  if  I  now  puUid 
another,  which  I  have  just  received  from  a  gentlema 
who  does  not  agree  with  him  in  his  sentiments  upoi 
that  matter. 

"  SIB, 

"  I  AM  amazed  to  find  an  epilogue  attacked  i| 
your  last  Friday's  paper,  which  has  been  so  genoal^ 
applauded  by  the  town,  and  received  such  honoim 
as  were  never  before  given  to  any  in  an  Enlist 
theatre. 

''  The  audience  would  not  permit  Mr^^ldfield  t| 
go  off  the  stage  the  first  night  till  she  had  repeatej 
it  twice ;  the  second  night  the  noise  of  encores  iftk 
as  loud  as  bef<»'e,  and  she  was  again  obliged  to  ^piM 
it  twice ;  the  third  night  it  was  still  called  for  a  it^ 
cond  time ;  and,  in  short,  contrary  to  all  other  efifa 
logues,.  which  are  dropped  after  the  third  represenW 
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itkiL  <if  the  ]^y>  this  has  already  been  repeated  nine 
imes. 

''  I  must  own^  I  am  the  more  surprised  to  find 
his  censure  in  opposition  to  the  whole  town^  in  a 
)aper  which  has  hitherto  been  famous  for  the  candour 
If  Its  criticisms. 

''  I  can  by  no  means  allow  your  melancholy  cor- 
espondent tnat  the  new  epilogue  is  unnatural^  be- 
»nse  it  is  gay.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  learned^  I 
onld  tell  lum  that  the  prologue  and  epilogue  were 
eal  parts  of  the  ancient  trs^edy;  but  every  one 
aiows^  that^  on  the  British  stage^  they  are  distinct 
ierf(Hrmances  by  themselves^  pieces  entirely  detached 
mn  the  play^  and  no  way  essential  to  it. 

"  The  moment  the  play  ends^  Mrs.  Oldfield  is  no 
Hire  Andromache^  but  Mrs.  Oldfield;  and  though 
be  poet  had  left  Andromache  stone-dead  upon  the 
bige>  as  your  ingenious  correspondent  phrases  it^ 
bs.  Oldfield  might  still  have  spoken  a  merry  epi- 
l^ne.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  a  tragedy  where 
is  not  only  a  deaths  but  a  martyrdom.  St.  Ca- 
was  there  personated  by  Nell  Gwynne;  she  lies 
i-dead  upon  the  stage^  but^  upon  those  gentle- 
's oflering  to  remove  her  body,  whose  business  it 
to  carry  off  the  slain  in  our  English  tragedies,  she 
RBAks  out  into  that  abrupt  beginning  of  what  was  a 
■y  ludicrous,  but  at  the  same  time  thought  a  very 
md  epilogue. 

Hold !  are  you  mad  ?  you  damn*d  confounded  dog, 
I  am  to  rise  and  speak  the  epilogue. 

*  This  diverting  manner  was  always  practised  by 
k  Dryden,  who,  if  he  was  not  the  best  writer  of 
toedies  in  his  time,  was  allowed  by  every  one  to 
He  the  happiest  turn  for  a  prologue  or  an  epilogue. 
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The  epilogue  to  Cleomenes,  Don  Sebastian,  The  diiloe 
of  Guise,  Aurengezebe,  and  Love  Triumphant,  are  all 
precedents  of  this  nature. 

"  I  might  further  justify  this  practice  by  that  ei- 
cellent  epilogue  whidi  was  spoken,  a  few  years  sine^ 
after  the  tragedy  of  Phaedra  and  Ilippolytus*;  with 
a  great  many  others,  in  which  the  authors  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  audience  merry.  If  they  have 
not  all  succeeded  so  well  as  the  writer  of  this,  th^ 
have  however  shoi^vn  that  it  was  not  for  want  of  good- 
will. 

"  I  must  further  observe,  that  the  gaiety  of  it  may 
be  still  the  more  proper,  as  it  is  at  the  end  of  a 
French  play ;  since  every  one  knows  that  nation* 
who  are  generally  esteemed  to  have  as  polite  a  ta^te 
as  any  in  Europe,  always  close  their  tragic  entertain- 
ments with  what  they  call  a  petite  piece,  which  is  pur- 
posely designed  to  raise  mirth,  ana  send  away  the  an- 
dience  well  pleased.  Tlie  same  person  who  has 
supported  the  chief  character  in  the  tragedv,  very 
often  plays  the  principal  part  of  the  petite  piece  ;  at 
that  I  have  myself  seen,  at  Paris,  Orestes  aJMlLubin 
acted  the  same  night  by  the  same  man. 

"  Tragi-comedy,  indeed,  you  have  yourself,  in  a 
former  speculation,  found  fault  with  very  Justly  be- 
cause it  breaks  the  tide  of  the  passions  wnile  they  an 
yet  flowing;  but  this  is  nothing  at  all  to  the  present 
case,  where  they  have  already  had  their  full  courae. 

"  As  the  new  epilogue  is  written  conformably  ta 
the  practice  of  our  best  poets,  so  it  is  not  sudi  a 

'aJI*  i!!???y  ^  ^^'  Edmund  Neale,  known  by  the  name  d 

,a»Jtt»BTO.  1707.    Addison  wrote  a  prologue  to  thia  play  wta 

«™n<yrMwwe  in  vogue,  to  rally  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  hwi 

■  pwfcmng  sound  to  sense.     Prior  wrote  the  epUogue  heie  -^ 
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one^  which^  as  the  duke  of  Buckingham  says  in  his 
Rehearsal^  might  serve  for  any  other  play;  but  wholly 
rises  out  of  the  occurrences  of  the  piece  it  was  com- 
posed  for. 

"  The  only  reason  your  mournful  correspondent 
^yes  against  this  facetious  epilogue^  as  he  calls  it» 
is,  that  he  has  a  mind  to  go  home  melancholy.  I 
wish  the  gentleman  may  not  be  more  grave  than 
wise.  For  my  own  part^  I  must  confess^  I  think  it 
very  sufficient  to  have  the  anguish  of  a  fictitious 

fieoe  remain  upon  me  while  it  is  representing ;  but 
love  to  be  sent  home  to  bed  in  a  good  humour.  If 
Physibulns  is^  however^  resolved  to  be  inconsolable^ 
ana  not  to  have  his  tears  dried  up^  he  need  only  con-i 
tiinie  his  old  custom^  and  when  he  has  had  his  half- 
crown's  worth  of  sorrow^  slink  out  before  the  epilogue 
begins. 

*'  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  hear  this  tragical  ge- 
nius complaining  of  the  great  mischief  Andromadie 
Ijad  done  him.  What  was  that?  Why,  she  made  him 
laugh.     The  poor  gentleman's  sufferings  put  me  in 
nund  of  Harlequin's  case,  who  was  tickled  to  death. 
He  tells  us  soon  after,  through  a  small  mistake  of 
sorrow  for  rage,  that  during  the  whole  action  he  was 
<o  very  sorry,  that  he  thinks  he  could  have  attacked 
iialf  a  score  of  the  fiercest  Mohocks  in  the  excess  of 
his  grief.     I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  happy 
accident,  that  a  man  who  is  so  bloody-minded  in  his 
Action  was  diverted  from  this  fit  of  outrageous 
melancholy.     The  valour  of  this  gentleman  in  his 
distress  brings  to  one's  memory  the  Knight  of  the 
Sorrowful  Countenance,  who  lays  about  him  at  such 
an  unmerciful  rate  in  an  old  romance.  I  shall  readily 
grant  him  that  his  soul,  as  he  himself  says,  would 
nave  made  a  very  ridiculous  figure,  had  it  quitted 
the  body,  and  descended  to  the  poetical  shades,  in 
wich  an  encounter. 

VOL.  IX.  Q 
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'^  As  to  his  conceit  of  tacking  a  tragic  head  with 
a  comic  tail^  in  order  to  refresh  the  audience,  it  is 
such  a  piece  of  jargon,  that  I  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  it. 

'^  The  elegant  writer  makes  a  very  sudden  traiift- 
ition  from  the  playhouse  to  the  church,  and  firam 
thence  to  the  gallows. 

^^  As  for  what  relates  to  the  church,  he  is  of  op< 
nion  that  these  epilogues  have  given  occasion  to 
those  merry  jigs  from  the  organ-loft,  which  have  dis- 
sipated those  good  thoughts  and  dispositions  he  hii 
found  in  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  pew,  upon  the 
singing  of  two  staves  culled  out  by  the  judicioos  vuL 
diligent  clerk. 

'^  He  fetches  his  next  thought  from  Tyburn;  md 
seems  very  apprehensive  lest  there  should  happen 
any  innovations  in  the  tragedies  of  his  friend  iW 
liorrain. 

^^  In  the  mean  time.  Sir,  this  gloomy  writer,  iriio 
is  so  mightily  scandalized  at  a  gay  epilogue  aftor  a 
serious  play,  speaking  of  the  fate  of  those  unhappr 
wretches  who  are  condemned  to  suffer  an  ignomi. 
nious  death  by  the  justice  of  our  laws,  endeavonre 
to  make  the  reader  merry  on  so  improper  an  ocoe- 
sion^  by  those  poor  burlesque  expressions  of  tragicd 
dramas  and  monthly  performances. 

^'  I  am,  SIR,  with  great  respect, 
'^  Your  most  obedient,  most  humble  sennui^ 


''  PHILOMBDBa." 
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JustUue  partes  sunt  non  violare  homines  j  verecuruUae,  non  offen- 
iere,  tull. 

Justice  consists  in  doing  no  injury  to  men ;  decency,  in  giving 
tbem  no  oflfeace. 

As  i^afd  to  decencr^  is  a  great  rule  of  life  in  gene- 
lal^but  more  especially  to  be  consulted  by  the  female 
iwld,  I  cannot  overlook  the  following  letter,  which 
describes  an  egregious  offender. 

''  MB.  SPECTATOR. 

*'  I  WAB  thia  day  looking  over  your  papers,  and 
reading,  in  that  of  December  the  6th,  with  great 
delight,  the  amiable  grief  of  Asteria  for  the  absence 
«f  her  husband,  it  threw  me  into  a  great  deal  of  re- 
flection. I  cannot  say  but  this  arose  very  much  from 
the  circumstances  of  my  own  life,  who  am  a  soldier, 
aid  expect  every  day  to  receive  orders,  which  will 
oblige  me  to  leave  behind  me  a  wife  that  is  very  dear 
to  me,  and  that  very  deservedly.  She  is  at  present, 
1  am  sure,  no  way  below  your  Asteria  for  conjugal 
affection :  but  I  see  the  behaviour  of  some  women 
«•  httle  suited  to  the  circumstances  wherein  my  wife 
and  I  shall  soon  be,  that  it  is  with  a  reluctance,  I 
never  knew  before,  I  am  going  to  my  duty.     What 

Imts  me  to  present  pain  is,  the  example  of  a  young 
ady,  whose  story  you  shall  have  as  well  as  I  can 
give  it  you.  ^  Hortensius,  an  officer  of  good  rank 
in  her  majesty's  service,  happened  in  a  certain  part 
of  England,  to  be  brought  to  a  country  gentleman's 
house,  where  he  was  received  with  that  more  than 
^vdinary  welcome  with  which  men  of  domestic  lives 

q2 
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entertain  such  few  soldiers  whom  a  military  hh, 
from  the  variety  of  adventures^  has  not  rendered 
overbearing^  but  humane^  easy^  and  affreeahle>  Hor- 
tensius  staid  here  some  time^  and  haa  easy  aooeas  at 
all  hours^  as  well  as  unavoidable  oonversatioa^  at 
some  parts  of  the  day^  with  the  beautiful  Sylvana, 
the  gentleman's  daughter.  People  who  live  in  ci- 
ties are  wonderfully  struck  vriih  every  little  conntij 
abode  they  see  when  they  take  the  air ;  and  it  is  na- 
tural to  fancy  they  coula  live  in  every  neat  cottage 
by  which  they  pass^  much  happier  than  in  their  pre- 
sent circumstances.  The  turbulent  way  of  life  wnidi 
Hortensius  was  used  to^  made  him  reflect  with  mndi 
satisfaction  on  all  the  advantages  of  a  sweet  retreat 
one  day ;  and,  among  the  rest^  you  will  think  it  not 
improbable  it  might  enter  into  his  thought^  that  audi 
a  woman  as  Sylvana  would  consummate  the  happi- 
ness. The  world  is  so  debauched  with  mean  conii- 
derationSj  that  Hortensius  knew  it  would  be  received 
as  an  act  of  generosity^  if  he  asked  for  a  woman  of 
the  highest  merit,  without  further  questions,  of  a 
parent  who  had  nothing  to  add  to  her  personal  qnar 
lifications.  The  wedding  was  celebrated  at  her  Ci- 
ther's house.  When  that  was  over,  the  generous 
husband  did  not  proportion  his  provision  for  her,  to 
the  circumstances  of  her  fortune,  but  considered  his 
wife  as  his  darling,  his  pride,  and  his  vanity ;  or, 
rather,  that  it  was  in  the  woman  he  had  chosen  that 
a  man  of  sense  could  show  pride  or  vanity  with  an 
excuse,  and  therefore  adorned  her  with  rich  habxts 
and  valuable  jewels.  He  did  not,  however^  omit  to 
admonish  her,  that  he  did  his  very  utmost  in  this ; 
that  it  was  an  ostentation  he  could  not  be  guilty  of 
but  to  a  woman  he  had  so  much  pleasure  in,  de- 
siring her  to  consider  it  as  such,  and  begged  of  her 
also  to  take  these  matters  rightly ;  and  believe  the 
gems,  the  gowns,  the  laces,  would  still  become  hfir 
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better,  if  her  air  and  behaviour  was  such^  that  it 
miffht  appear  she  dressed  thus  rather  in  compliance 
to  his  hninoiir  that  wi^^  than  out  of  any  value  she 
herself  had  for  the  trifles.  To  this  lesson^  too  hard 
for  a  woman,  Hortensius  added,  that  she  must  be 
mm  to  stay  with  her  friends  in  the  country  till  his 
Rtum.  As  soon  as  Hortensius  departed,  Sylvana 
snr  in  her  looking-glass,  that  the  love  he  conceived 
for  her  was  wholfy  owing  to  the  accident  of  seeing 
her ;  and  she  was  convinced  it  was  only  her  mis- 
fortune the  rest  of  mankind  had  not  beheld  her,  or 
men  of  much  greater  quality  and  merit  had  oon« 
tended  fw:  one  so  genteel  though  bred  in  obscurity, 
80  very  witty  tiiough  never  acquainted  with  court, 
or  town.  She  therefore  resolved  not  to  hide  so  much 
ezoeUmoe  from  the  world ;  but,  without  any  regard 
to  the  absence  of  the  most  generous  man  alive,  she  is 
now  the  gayest  lady  about  this  town,  and  has  shut 
out  the  thoughts  of  her  husband  by  a  constant  retinue 
uf  the  vainest  young  fellows  this  age  has  produced ; 
to  entertain  whom,  she  squanders  away  all  Horten- 
81118  is  able  to  supply  her  with,  though  that  supply 
is  purdiased  with  no  less  difficulty  than  the  hazard 
of  his  life. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  would  it  not  be  a  work  be- 
coming your  office  to  treat  this  criminal  as  she  de- 
sores  ?  You  should  give  it  the  severest  reflections 
you  can.  You  should  tell  women,  that  they  are  more 
Koonntable  for  behaviour  in  absence  than  after  death. 
The  dead  are  not  dishonoured  by  their  levities ;  the 
living  may  return  and  be  laughed  at  by  empty  fops, 
who  will  not  fail  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  good  man, 
who  is  so  unseasonable  as  to  be  still  alive,  and  come 
^  spoil  good  company. 

"  I  am,  SIB, 
"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant.*' 

q3 
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All  strictness  of  behaviour  is  sounmercifallylaiig^- 
ed  at  in  our  age^  that  the  other  much  worse  extreme 
is  the  more  common  folly.  But  let  any  woman  con- 
sider^ which  of  the  two  onences  a  husband  would  the 
more  easily  forgive^  that  of  being  less  entertaining 
than  she  could  to  please  company^  or  raising  the  de- 
sires of  the  whole  room  to  his  disadvantage;  and  she 
will  easily  be  able  to  form  her  conduct.  We  have 
indeed  carried  women's  characters  too  much  intopub- 
lic  life,  and  you  shall  see  them  now-a-days  afiect  a 
sort  of  fame :  but  I  cannot  help  venturing  to  dis- 
oblige them  for  their  service,  by  telling  them,  that 
the  utmost  of  a  woman's  character  is  contained  in 
domestic  life ;  she  is  blameable  or  praiseworthy  ac- 
cording as  her  carriage  affects  the  house  of  her  fisither^ 
or  her  husband.  All  she  has  to  do  in  this  world,  is 
contained  within  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a 
wife,  and  a  mother.  All  these  may  be  well  performed, 
though  a  lady  should  not  be  the  very  finest  woman 
at  an  opera  or  an  assembly.  They  are  likewise  con- 
sistent with  a  moderate  share  of  wit,  a  plain  dress, 
and  a  modest  air.  But  when  the  very  brains  of  the 
sex  are  turned,  and  they  place  their  ambition  on  cir- 
cumstances, wherein  to  excel  is  no  addition  to  what 
is  truly  commendable :  where  can  this  end,  but,  as 
it  frequently  does,  in  their  placing  all  their  industry, 
pleasure,  and  ambition,  on  things  which  will  natu- 
rally make  the  gratifications  of  life  last,  at  best,  no 
longer  than  youth  and  good  fortune?  And  when  we 
consider  the  least  ill  consequence,  it  can  be  no  less 
than  looking  on  their  o^vn  condition,  as  years  ad- 
vance, with  a  disrelish  of  life,  and  falling  into  con- 
tempt of  their  own  persons,  or  being  the  derision  of 
others.  But  when  tney  consider  themselves  as  they 
ought,  no  other  than  an  additional  part  of  the  spe- 
cies, for  their  own  happiness  and  comfort,  as  well  as 
that  of  those  for  whom  they  were  bom,  their  ambi- 
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tion  to  excel  will  be  directed  accordingly :  and  tkej 
will  in  no  part  of  their  lives  want  opportunities  of 
being  shining  ornaments  to  their  fathers^  husbands, 
brothers,  or  children. 
T 
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— J^rro/,  et  illinc 
Hue  venit,  hinc  iUuc,  et  quosHbet  occujxU  arhit 
Spiritui:  equ£fena  humana  in  corpora  transit,     . 
Inguejerat  noster,/-^ 

OVID.  METAM.  XV.  165. 

«-All  things  are  but  a]ter*d;  nothing  dies; 
And  here  and  there  tfa*unbodied  spirit  flies, 
By  time^  or  force,  or  sickness,  dispossess'd, 
And  lodges  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beast.        drtden. 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  loves  to  show  upon  occa- 
doii  all  the  little  learning  he  has  picked  up,  told  us 
yesterday  at  the  club,  that  he  thought  there  miglit 
be  a  great  deal  said  for  the  transmigration  of  souls ; 
and  that  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  believed  in 
that  doctrine  to  this  day.  '  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,'  says 
be,  '  gives  us  an  account  of  several  well-disposed 
Mabometans  that  purchase  the  freedom  of  any  little 
bird  they  see  confined  to  a  cage,  and  think  they 
merit  as  much  by  it  as  we  should  do  here  by  ran- 
soming any  of  our  countrymen  from  their  captivity 
at  Algiers.  You  must  know,'  says  Will,  ^  the  rea- 
son is,  because  they  consider  every  animal  as  a  bro- 
ther or  sister  in  disguise ;  and  therefore  thihk  them- 
selves obliged  to  extend  their  charityto  them  though 
^der  such  mean  circumstances.    They'll  tell  you/ 
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says  Will^  '  that  the  soul  of  a  man>  when  he  dKS> 
immediately  passes  into  the  body  of  another  man  or 
of  some  brute^  which  he  resembled  in  his  hnnKmr, 
or  his  fortune,  when  he  was  one  of  us.' 

As  I  was  wondering  what  this  profusion  of  leam- 
ing  would  end  in.  Will  told  us,  that '  Jack  Freelore, 
who  was  a  fellow  of  whim,  made  love  to  one  of 
those  ladies  who  throw  away  all  their  fondness  on 
parrots,  monkeys,  and  lap-dogs.  Upon  going  to 
pay  her  a  visit  one  morning,  he  writ  a  very  pretty 
epistle  upon  this  hint.  Jack,'  says  he,  *  was  con- 
ducted into  the  parlour,  where  he  diverted  himself 
for  some  time  with  her  favourite  monkey,  which 
was  chained  in  one  of  the  windows ;  till  at  length 
observing  a  pen  and  ink  lie  by  him,  he  writ  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  his  mistress  in  the  person  of  the 
monkey ;  and  upon  her  not  coming  down  so  soon  as 
he  expected,  len  it  in  the  window,  and  went  about 
his  business. 

'  The  lady  soon  after  coming  into  the  parlour,  and 
seeing  her  monkey  look  upon  a  paper  with  great 
earnestness,  took  it  up,  and  to  this  day  is  in  some 
doubt,'  says  Will,  '  whether  it  was  written  by  Jack 
or  the  monkey.' 

*  MADAM, 

'  Not  having  the  gift  of  speech,  I  have  a  long 
time  waited  in  vain  for  an  opportunity  of  making 
myself  known  to  you ;  and  having  at  present  the 
conveniences  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  by  me,  I 
gladly  take  the  occasion  of  giving  you  my  history 
in  writing,  which  I  could  not  do  by  word  of  mouth. 
You  must  know,  madam,  that  about  a  thousand  years 
ago  I  was  an  Indian  brachman,  and  versed  in  all 
those  mysterious  secrets  which  your  European  phi- 
losopher, called  Pythagoras,  is  said  to  have  learned 
from  our  fraternity.    I  had  so  ingratiated  myself^ 
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liy  my  great  skill  in  the  occult  sciraces,  with  a 
demon  whom  I  used  to  converse  with^  that  he  pro- 
nised  to  grant  me  whatever  I  should  ask  of  him.  I 
desired  that  my  soul  might  never  pass  into  the  body 
of  a  brute  creature ;  but  this^  he  told  me^  was  not 
in  his  power  to  grant  me.  I  then  begged  that^  into 
whatever  creature  I  should  chance  to  transmigrate^ 
I  might  still  retain  my  memory^  and  be  conscious 
^t  I  was  the  same  person  who  lived  in  different 
animals.  This^  he  told  me^  was  within  his  power, 
and  accordingly  promised,  on  the  word  of  a  oemon, 
that  he  would  grant  me  what  I  desired.  From  that 
time  forth  I  lived  so  very  unblameably,  that  I  was 
made  president  of  a  collie  of  brachmans,  an  office 
whidi  1  discharged  with  great  integrity  till  the  day 
of  my  death. 

'  I  was  then  shuffled  into  another  human  body, 
and  acted  my  part  so  very  well  in  it,  that  I  became 
first  minister  to  a  prince  who  reigned  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Granges.  I  here  lived  in  great  honour  for 
several  years,  but  by  degrees  lost  all  the  innocence 
of  the  brachman,  being  obliged  to  rifle  and  oppress 
the  people  to  enrich  my  sovereign ;  till  at  length  I 
hecame  so  odious,  that  my  master  to  recover  his 
credit  with  his  subjects,  shot  me  through  the  heart 
with  an  arrow,  as  I  was  one  day  addressing  myself 
to  him  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

'  Upon  my  next  remove,  I  found  myself  in  the 
woods  under  the  shape  of  a  jackal,  and  soon  listed 
myself  in  the  service  of  a  lion.  I  used  to  yelp  near 
his  den  about  midnight,  which  was  his  time  of  rous- 
ing and  seeking  after  his  prey.  He  always  followed 
me  in  the  rear,  and  when  I  had  run  down  a  fat 
hock,  a  wild  goat,  or  a  hare,  after  he  had  feasted 
very  plentifully  upon  it  himself,  would  now  and  then 
Arow  me  a  bone  that  was  but  half-picked  for  my 
CBoooragement ;  but,  upon  my  being  unsuccessful  in 
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two  or  three  chases^  he  gave  me  such  a  confounded 
gripe  in  his  anger  that  I  died  of  it. 

*  In  my  next  transmigration^  I  was  again  set 
upon  two  legs^  and  became  an  Indian  tax-gatherer ; 
but  having  been  guilty  of  great  extravagances^  and 
being  married  to  an  expensive  jade  of  a  wife,  I  ran 
so  cursedly  in  debt,  that  I  durst  not  show  my  head* 
I  could  no  sooner  step  out  of  my  house  but  I  was 
arrested  by  somebody  or  other  that  lay  in  wait  for 
me.  As  I  ventured  abroad  one  night  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  I  was  taken  up  and  hurried  into  a  dun- 
geon,  where  I  died  a  few  months  after. 

^  My  sold  then  entered  into  a  flying-fish,  and  in 
that  state  led  a  most  melancholy  life  for  the  space  of 
six  years.  Several  fishes  of  prey  pursued  me  when 
I  was  in  the  water ;  and  if  I  betook  myself  to  my 
wings,  it  was  ten  to  one  but  I  had  a  flock  of  bircb 
aiming  at  me.  As  I  was  one  day  flying  amidst  a 
fleet  of  English  ships,  I  observea  a  huge  sea-gull 
whetting  his  bill,  and  hovering  just  over  my  head : 
upon  my  dipping  into  the  water  to  avoid  him,  I  fell 
into  the  mouth  of  a  monstrous  shark,  that  swallowed 
me  down  in  an  instant. 

*  I  was  some  years  afterwards  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, an  eminent  banker  in  Lombard-street ;  and, 
remembering  how  I  had  formerly  suffered  for  want 
of  money,  became  so  very  sordid  and  avaricious  that 
the  whole  town  cried  shame  of  me.  I  ^'as  a  mise- 
rable little  old  fellow  to  look  upon ;  for  I  had  in  a 
manner  starved  myself,  and  was  nothing  but  skin 
and  bone  when  I  died. 

^  I  was  afterwards  very  much  troubled  and 
amazed  to  find  myself  dwindled  into  an  emmet.  I 
was  heartily  concerned  to  make  so  insignificant  a 
figure,  and  did  not  know  but  some  time  or  other  I 
might  be  reduced  to  a  mite  if  I  did  not  mend  my 
manners.     I  therefore  applied  myself  with  great 
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diligence  to  the  offices  that  were  allotted  to  me^  and 
was  generally  looked  upon  as  the  notablest  ant  in 
the  whcde  mole-hill.  I  was  at  last  picked  up^  as 
I  was  groaning  under  a  burthen^  by  an  unlucky 
cock  sparrow  that  lived  in  the  neighbourhood^  and 
had  before  made  great  depredations  upon  our  com- 
mon-wealtii. 

'  I  then  bettered  my  condition  a  little^  and  lived 
a  whole  summer  in  the  shape  of  a  bee ;  but  being 
tired  with  the  painful  and  penurious  life  I  had  un- 
dergone in  my  two  last  transmigrations^  I  fell  into 
the  other  extreme^  and  turned  drone.  As  I  one  day 
headed  a  party  to  plunder  a  hive^  we  were  received 
80  warmly  by  the  swarm  which  defended  it^  that 
we  were  most  of  us  left  dead  upon  the  spot. 

'  1  might  tell  you  of  many  other  transmigrations 
which  I  went  through:  how  I  was  a  town-rake^  and 
afterwards  did  penance  in  a  bay  gelding  for  ten 
years ;  as  also  how  I  was  a  tailor^  a  shrimp^  and  a 
tom-tit.  In  the  last  of  these  my  shapes^  I  was  shot 
in  the  Christmas  holidays  by  a  young  jackanapes 
who  would  needs  try  his  new  gun  upon  me. 

^  But  I  shall  pass  over  these  and  several  other 
stages  of  life^  to  remind  you  of  the  young  beau  who 
made  love  to  you  about  six  years  since.  You  may 
remember^  maiaam^  how  he  masked^  and  danced^  and 
fiungy  and  played  a  thousand  tricks  to  gain  you; 
and  how  he  was  at  last  carried  off  by  a  cold  that  he 
got  under  your  window  one  night  in  a  serenade.  I 
was  that  unfortunate  young  fellow  whom  you  were 
then  so  cruel  to.  Not  long  after  my  shiningthat 
unlucky  body,  I  found  myself  upon  a  hill  in  iEthi- 

SiA,  where  I  lived  in  my  present  grotesque  shape, 
1 1  was  caught  by  a  servant  of  the  EngH^  &ctory^ 
and  sent  over  into  Great  Britain.  I  need  not  in- 
fdftm.  you  how  I  came  into  your  hands.  You  see, 
madam,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  you  haVe  had 
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me  in  a  chain :  I  am,  however,  very  happy  in  1 
my  captivity,  as  you  often  bestow  on  me  those  kiasei 
and  caresses  which  I  would  have  siven  the  worid 
for  when  I  was  a  man.  I  hope  this  discovery  of  my 
person  will  not  tend  to  my  disadvantage,  bat  that 
you  will  still  continue  your  accustomed  fsivoura  to 
"  Your  most  devoted  humble  servant, 

"FUOG. 

*'  P.  S.  I  would  advise  your  little  shock  dog  to 
keep  out  of  my  way ;  for,  as  I  look  upon  him  to  be 
the  most  formidable  of  my  rivals,  I  may  chance  one 
time  or  other  to  give  him  such  a  snap  as  he  won't 
like." 
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-^In  solo  viverUH  causa  palato  est, 

JVV,  SAT.  Zi.  II. 

Such  whose  sole  bliss  is  eating ;  who  can  give 

But  that  one  brutal  reason  why  they  live,      congkivi. 


''  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

**  I  THINK  it  has  not  yet  fEdlen  into  your  way 
to  discourse  on  little  ambition,  or  the  many  whim- 
sical ways  men  faU.  into,  to  distinguish  themselves 
among  their  acquaintance.     Such  observations,  wd 

fursued,  would  make  a  pretty  history  of  low  life, 
myself  am  got  into  a  great  reputation,  which  arose^ 
as  most  extraordinary  occurrences  in  a  man's  life 
seem  to  do^    from  mere  accident.     I   was  some 
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dBLjs  ago  unfortunately  engaged  among  a  set  of  gen- 
tlemen^ who  esteem  a  man  according  to  the  quantity 
of  food  he  throws  down  at  a  meal.     Now  I,  who  am 
ever  for  distinguishing  myself  according  to  the  no- 
tions of  superiority  which  the  rest  of  the  company 
entertain^  ate  so  immoderately  for  their  applause^  as 
had  like  to  have  cost  me  my  life.     What  added  to 
my  misfortune  was^  that  having^  naturally  a  good  sto- 
nmch,  and  having  lived  sobeny  for  some  time,  my 
body  was  as  well  prepared  for  this  contention,  as  if 
it  had  been  by  appointment.     T  had  quickly  van- 
quished every  glutton  in  comparty  but  one,  who  was 
such  a  prodigy  in  his  way,  and  withal  so  very  merry 
duing  the  whole  entertainment,  that  he  insensibly 
betrayed  me  to  continue  his  competitor,  which  in  a 
little  time  concluded  in  a  complete  victory  over  my 
rival ;  after  which,  by  way  of  insult,  I  ate  a  consider- 
able proportion  beyond  what  the  spectators  thought 
me  obliged  in  honour  to  do.     The  effect,  however, 
of  this  engagment,  has  made  me  resolve  never  to  eat 
more  for  renown ;  and  I  have,  pursuant  to  this  reso- 
lution, compounded  three  wagers  I  had  depending  on 
the  strength  of  my  stomach ;  which  happened  very 
luckily,  because  it  was  stipulated  in  our  articles  ei- 
ther to  play  or  pay.     How  a  man  of  common  sense 
could  be  thus  engaged  is  hard  to  determine ;  but  the 
occasion  of  this  is,  to  desire  you  to  inform  several 
gluttons  of  my  acquaintance,  who  look  on  me  with 
envy,  that  they  had  best  moderate  their  ambition  in 
time,  lest  infamy  or  death  attend  their  success.     I 
forgot  to  tell  you.  Sir,  with  what  unspeakable  plea- 
sure I  received  the  acclamations  and  applause  of  the 
whole  board,  when  I  had  almost  ate  my  antagonist 
into  convulsions.     It  was  then  that  I  returned  his 
mirth  upon  him  with  such  success,  as  he  was  hardly 
able  to  swallow,  though  prompted  by  a  desire  of  fame, 
and  a  passionate  fondness  for  distinction.    I  had  not 
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,  endeavoured  to  excel  so  far^  had  not  the  oompaaf 
been  so  load  in  their  approbation  of  my  victory.    I 
don't  question  but  the  same  thirst  after  gloiy  hat 
.  often  caused  a  man  to  drink  quarts  without  takiw 
breathy  and  prompted  men  to  many  other  as  ^liflBcnit 
enterprises;  though,  if  otherwise  pursued,  mi^t  ton 
.  very  much  to  a  man's  advantage.     This  ambition  6f 
.  mine  was,  indeed,  extravagantly  pursued ;  however, 
I  can't  help  observing,  that  you  hardly  ever  lee  a 
man  commended  for  a  good  stomach,  but  he  imme- 
diately fidls  to  eating  more,  though  he  had  befixe 
dined,  as  well  to  confirm  the   person  that  com- 
mended him  in  his  good  opinion  of  him,  as  to  oa^ 
vince  any  other  at  the  table  who  may  have  been 
unattentive  enough  not  to  have  done  justice  to  hii 
character. 

''  I  am,  SIB, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

^'  EPICURE  HAMMOH." 
"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

''  I  HAVE  writ  to  you  three  or  four  times,  to  de- 
sire you  would  take  notice  of  an  impertinent  custom 
.the  women,  the  fine  women,  have  lately  fallen  into, 
.  of  taking  snuff.  This  silly  trick  is  attended  with  , 
.such  a  coquette  air  in  some  ladies,  and  such  a  sedate  ^ 
masculine  one  in  others,  that  I  cannot  teU  whicli 
most  to  complain  of;  but  they  are  to  me  equally  dis- 
agreeable. Mrs.  Saunter  is  so  impatient  of  beiiig 
without  it,  that  she  takes  it  as  often  as  she  does  am 
at  meals :  and  as  she  affects  a  wonderful  ease  and  n^|i- 
gence  in  all  her  manner,  an  upper  lip  mixed  with  snuff/ 
and  the  sauce,  is  what  is  presented  to  the  observatioD 
of  all  who  have  the  honour  to  eat  with  her.  The  prettf 
creature  her  niece  does  all  she  can  to  be  as  disagree- 
able as  her  aunt ;  and  if  she  is  not  as  offensive  to 
tl  c  eye,  she  is  quite  as  much  to  the  ear,  and  makes  up 
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9II  she  wants  in  a  confident  air^  by  a  nauseous  rattle  of 
the  nose,  when  the  snuff  is  ddivered^  and  the  fingers 
make  the  stops  and  doses  on  the  nostrils.  This^  per- 
hapSy  is  not  a  very  courtly  image  in  speaking  of  la- 
dioB ;  that  is  very  true :  but  where  arises  the  offence  ? 
Is  it  in  those  who  commit^  or  those  who  observe  it  ? 
As  for  my  part,  I  have  been  so  extremely  disgusted 
with  this  mthy  physic  hanging  on  the  bp,  that  the 
most  agreeable  conversation  or  person  has  not  been 
aUe  to  make  up  for  it.  As  to  those  who  take  it  for 
no  other  end  but  to  give  themselves  occasion  for  pretty 
action,  or  to  fill  up  little  intervals  of  discourse,  I  can 
bear  with  them;  but  then  they  must  not  use  it  when 
another  is  speaking,  who  ought  to  be  heard  with  too 
modi  respect,  to  admit  of  offering  at  that  time  from 
band  to  hand  the  snuff-box.  But  Flavilla  is  so  fiu: 
taken  with  her  behaviour  in  this  kind,  that  she  pulls 
out  her  box,  which  is  indeed  full  of  good  Brazil,  in 
the  middle  of  the  sermon ;  and,  to  show  she  has  the 
audacity  of  a  well-bred  woman,  she  offers  it  to  the 
men  as  well  as  the  women  who  sit  near  her :  but 
sinoe  by  this  time  all  the  world  knows  she  has  a  fine 
band,  I  am  in  hopes  she  may  give  herself  no  further 
troable  in  this  matter.  On  Sunday  was  sevennight, 
when  they  came  about  for  the  offering,  she  gave  her 
charity  with  a  very  good  air,  but  at  the  same  time 
asked  the  churchwarden  if  he  would  take  a  pinch. 
Pray,  Sir,  think  of  these  things  in  time,  and  you  will 
oblige.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant." 

T 
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Sanctius  his  ajiimal,  mentisqtte  cajxxcvug  alta, 
Deerat  ad/iuCt  et  quod  daminari  in  C€Btera  potset  : 
NcUus  homo  est,  — 

OVID.  MJR.  L  76. 
A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind. 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  designM ; 
Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breast, 
For  empire  form'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest. 

D&TDIX. 

The  accounts  which  Raphael  gives  of  the  battle  of 
angels,  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  have  in  them 
those  qualifications  which  the  critics  judge  requiiite 
to  an  episode.  They  are  nearly  related  to  the  prin- 
cipal action,  and  have  a  just  connexion  with  the  raUe. 
The  eighth  book  opens  with  a  beautiful  description 
of  the  impression  which  this  discourse  of  the  ardi" 
angel  made  on  our  first  parent.  Adam  aftervi'ard8» 
by  a  very  natural  curiosity^  inquires  concerning  the 
motions  of  those  celestial  bodies  which  make  the 
most  glorious  appearance  among  the  six  days*  works. 
The  poet  here,  Avith  a  great  deal  of  art,  represents 
Eye  as  withdra\ving  from  this  part  of  their  conver- 
sation, to  amusements  more  suitable  to  her  sex.  He 
well  knew  that  the  episode  in  this  book,  which  is 
filled  with  Adam's  account  of  his  passion  and  esteem 
for  Eve,  would  have  been  improper  for  her  hearings 
and.has  therefore  devised  very  just  and  beautiful  rea- 
sons for  her  retiring : 

So  spake  our  sire,  and  by  his  countenance  secm*d 
Ent  ring  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse  ;  which  Eve 
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Fercdving,  where  she  sat  retired  in  sight, 

With  lowliness  miyestic  from  her  seat, 

And  grace  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay, 

lUme,  and  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  dowers. 

To  yisit  how  they  prosper'd,  bud  and  Uoom, 

Her  nursery ;  they  at  her  coming  sprung, 

An^  touch  d  by  her  fair  tendence,  gladlier  grew. 

Tet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 

Defigfated,  or  not  ciqpable  her  ear 

Of  what  was  high ;  such  pleasure  she  reserved, 

Adam  relating  she  sole  auditress ; 

Her  hudiand  the  relater  she  preferr*d 

Before  the  angd,  and  of  bun  to  ask 

Chose  rather :  he^  she  knew,  would  intermix 

Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute 

With  conjii^  caresses ;  from  his  lip 

Not  words  alone  pleased  her.    O  when  meet  now 

Sudi  pairs,  in  love  and  mutual  honour  juin'd !       viii.  39. 

The  angel's  returning  a  doubtful  answer  to  Adam's 
muries^  was  not  only  proper  for  the  moral  reason 
bch  the  poet  assigns^  but  because  it  would  have 
en  hi^ily  absurd  to  have  given  the  sanction  of  an 
cfaangel  to  any  particular  system  of  philosophy, 
le  chief  points  in  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copermcan 
pothesis^  are  described  with  great  conciseness  and 
npicoity^  and  at  the  same  time  dressed  in  very 
aising  and  poetical  images. 

Adam^  to  detain  the  angel^  enters  afterwards  upon 
}  own  history^  and  relates  to  him  the  circumstances 
which  he  found  himself  upon  his  creation ;  as  also 
}  omversation  with  his  Maker^  and  his  first  meet- 
I  with  Eve.  There  is  no  part  of  the  poem  more 
t  to  raise  the  attention  of  the  reader  than  this  dis* 
iirae  of  our  great  ancestor;  as  nothing  can  be  more 
rprisin^  and  delightful  to  us^  than  to  hear  the  sen- 
nents  tihat  arose  in  the  first  man^  while  he  was  yet 
w  and  fresh  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator.  The 
et  has  interwoven  every  thing  which  is  delivered 
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upon  this  subject  in  holy  writ,  with  so  many  beautiful 
imaginations  of  his  own,  that  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  just  and  natural  than  this  whole  episode. 
As  our  author  knew  this  subject  could  not  but  be 
agreeable  to  his  reader,  he  would  not  throw  it  into 
the  relation  of  the  six  days*  works,  but  reserved  it 
for  a  distinct  episode,  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expatiating  upon  it  more  at  large.  Before 
I  enter  on  this  part  of  the  poem,  I  cannot  but  take  . 
notice  of  two  shining  passages  in  the  dialogue  be- 
tween Adam  and  the  angel.  The  first  is  that  wherein 
our  ancestor  gives  an  account  of  the  pleasure  he  took 
in  conversing  with  him,  which  contains  a  very  noble 
moral: 

For  while  1  sit  with  thee,  I  seem  in  heaven, 

And  sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  my  ear 

Than  fruits  of  palm  tree,  pleasantest  to  thirst 

And  hunger  both,  from  labour,  at  the  hour 

Of  sweet  repast ;  they  satiate,  and  soon  fill, 

Though  pleasant ;  but  thy  words,  with  grace  divine 

Imbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety.  t&.  210. 

The  other  I  shall  mention  is  that  in  which  the 
angel  gives  a  reason  why  he  should  be  glad  to  hear 
the  story  Adam  was  about  to  relate. 

For  I  that  day  was  absent,  as  befell. 

Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth  and  obscure, 

Far  on  excursion  towards  the  gates  of  hell. 

Squared  in  full  legion,  such  command  we  had. 

To  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy, 

Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  liis  work. 

Lest  he,  incensed  at  such  eruption  bold. 

Destruction  with  creation  might  have  mix*d.  ib.  229. 

There  is  no  question  but  our  poet  drew  the  image  ■ 
in  what  follows  from  that  in  Virgil's  sixth  book, 
where  ^neas  and  th#  sib}'l  stand  before  the  adaman- 
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tine  gates^  which  are  there  described  as  shut  upon 
the  mace  of  torments^  and  listen  to  the  groans^  the 
dank  of  chains,  and  the  noise  of  iron  whips,  that  were 
heard  in  those  regions  of  pain  and  sorrow. 

-.^  Fast  we  found,  fast  shut, 
The  dismal  gates,  and  barricadoed  strong ; 
But,  long  ere  our  approaching,  hear4  within 
'    Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  dancd  or  song, 

Torment,  and  loud  lament^  and  fiiridus  rage.  ib,  240. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  con- 
dition and  sentiments  immediately  after  his  creation. 
How  agreeably  does  he  represent  the  posture  in  which 
he  found  himself,  the  beautiful  'landscape  that  sur- 
rounded him,  and  the  gladness  of  heart  which  grew 
lu)  in  him  on  that  occasion  ! 

<—  As  Hew  waked  from  soundest  sleeps 
Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat,  which  with  his  beams  the  sun 
Soon  dried,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 
Stnught  toward  heaven  my  wond*ring  eyes  I  tumM, 
And  gazed  awhile  the  ample  sk-y ;  till,  raised 
By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  I  sprung. 
As  thitherward  endeavouring,  and  upright 
Stood  on  my  feet.     About  me  round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 
And  liqui^  lapse  of  murmuring  streams  ;  by  these, 
'  Creatures  that  lived  and  moved,  and  walk'd,  or  flew, 
Birds  on  the  branches  warbling  ;  all  things  smiled 
With  fragrance,  and  with  joy  my  heart  o*erflow*d.   ib,  263. 

Adam  is  afterwards  described  as  surprised  at  his 
own  existence,  and  taking  a  survey  of  himself  and 
of  all  the  works  of  nature.  He  likewise  is  repre- 
sented as  discovering,  by  the  light  of  reason,  that 
he,  and  every  thing  about  him,  must  have  been  the 
eflect  of  some  Being  infinitely  good'  and  powerful, 
and  that  this  Being  had  a  right  to  his  worship  and 
adoration.  His  first  address  to  the  sun,  and  to  those 
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parts  of  the  creation  which  made  the  most  distin- 
guished figure^  is  very  natural  and  amusing  to  the 
imagination : 

«  Thou  Sun,'  said  I,  •  fair  light, 
'  And  thou  enUghten'd  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay, 

Ye  hills,  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plnns^ 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fiiir  creatures,  tell. 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  thus?  how  here?*         ift.  27S. 

His  next  sentiment^  when^  upon  his  first  going 
to  sleep^  he  fancies  himself  losing  his  existence^  and 
falling  away  into  nothing,  can  never  be  sufficiently 
admired.  His  dream^  in  which  he  still  preserves 
the  consciousness  of  his  existence,  together  with  his 
removal  into  the  garden  which  was  prepared  for  his 
reception,  are  also  circuyistances  finely  imagined,  and 
grounded  upon  what  is  delivered  in  sacred  story. 

These,  and  the  like  wonderful  incidents  in  this 
part  of  the  work,  have  in  them  all  the  beauties  of 
novelty,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  all  the  graces 
of  nature. 

They  are  such  as  none  but  a  great  genius  could 
have  thought  of;  though,  upon  the  pen^  of  them, 
they  seem  to  rise  of  themselves  from  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats-  In  a  word,  though  they  are  natural, 
they  are  not  obvious ;  which  is  the  true  character  of 
all  fine  writing. 

The  impression  which  the  interdiction  of  the  tree 
of  life  left  in  the  mind  of  our  first  parent  is  described 
with  great  strength  and  judgement ;  as  the  image  of 
the  several  beasts  and  birds  passing  in  review  before 
him  is  very  beautiful  and  lively : 

—Each  bird  and  beast  behold 
Approaching  two  and  two,  these  cow*ring  low 
With  blandishment;  eadi  bird  stoop*d  on  his  wing* 
I  n«i|ied  them  as  they  pafis'd^— •  ib^  848L 
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Adam^  in  the  next  place^  describes  a  conference 
which  he  held  with  his  Maker  upon  the  subject  of  so- 
litude. The  poet  here  represents  the  Supreme  Being 
as  making  an  essay  of  his  own  work^  and  putting  to 
the  trial  that  reasoning  faculty^  with  -which  he  had 
endued  his  creature.  Adam  urges>  in  this  divine  col- 
loquy^ the  impossibility  of  his  being  happy^  though 
he  was  the  iimabitant  of  Paradise^  and  lord  of  the 
whole  creation^  without  the  conversation  and  society 
of  some  rational  creature  who  should  partake  those 
hlesungs  with  him.  This  dialogue,  which  is  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  with- 
out other  poetic^  ornaments,  is  as  fine  a  part  as  any 
in  the  whole  poem.  The  more  the  reader  examines 
the  justness  and  delicacy  of  its  sentiments,  the  more 
he  wiU  find  himself  pleased  with  it.  The  poet  has 
wonderfully  preserved  the  character  of  majesty  and 
condescension  in  the  Creator,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
that  of  humility  and  adoration  in  the  creature,  as 
particularly  in  the  following  lines  : 

Thus  I  presumptuous ;  and  the  vision  bright. 

As  with  a  smile  more  brighten'd,  thus  replied,  &c.  ib.  367. 

—I  with  leave  of  speech  implored. 
And  humble  deprecation,  thus  replied : 
*  Let  not  my  words  o£fend  thee,  Heavenly  power. 
My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak,*  &c.         ib,  377. 

Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  se- 
cond sleep,  and  of  the  dream  in  which  he  beheld 
the  formation  of  Eve.  The  new  passion  that  was 
awakened  in  him  at  the  sight  of  her  is  touched  very 

finely: 

Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  diff 'rent  sex  :  so  lovely  fair. 
That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  seem'd  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summ*d  up,  in  her  contain'd, 
Aud  in  her  looks,  which  from  tliat  time  infused 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before ; 
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And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspired, 

Tlie  Sprit  of  lore  and  amorous  delight.  tk  4 

Adam's  distress  upon  losing  sight  of  this  beau 
phantom,  with  his  exclamations  of  joy  and  grati 
at  the  discovery  of  a  real  creature,  who  resemblei 
apparition  which  had  been  presented  to  him  ii 
areajn;  the  approaches  he  makes  to  her;  ani 
manner  of  courtship;  are  all  laid  together  in  a  ; 
exquisite  propriety  of  sentiments. 

Though  this  part  of  the  poem  is  worked  up 
great  warmth  and  spirit,  the  love  which  is  desci 
in  it  is  every  way  suitable  to  a  state  of  innooi 
If  the  reader  compares  the  description  which  A 
here  gives  of  his  leading  Eve  to  the  nuptial  bo 
with  that  which  Mr.  Dryden  has  made  on  the  i 
occasion  in  a  scene  of  his  Fall  of  Man,  he  wi 
sensible  of  the  great  care  which  Milton  took  to  fl 
all  thoughts  on  so  delicate  a  subject  that  mig^ 
offensive  to  religion  or  good  manners.  The  a 
ments  are  chaste,  but  not  cold ;  and  convey  U 
mind  ideas  of  the  most  transporting  passion,  ai 
the  greatest  purity.  What  a  noble  mixture  of 
ture  and  innocence  has  the  author  joined  togel 
in  the  reflection  which  Adam  makes  on  the  pleoa 
of  love,  compared  to  those  of  sense ! 

Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 

My  story  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss 

Which  I  enjoy ;  and  must  confess  to  find 

In  all  things  else  delight  indeed,  but  such 

As  used  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change 

Nor  vdiement  desire ;  these  delicacies 

I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flowery 

Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds :  but  here 

Far  otherwise,  transported  I  behold. 

Transported  touch ;  here  passion  first  I  felt. 

Commotion  strange !  in  all  enjoyments  else 

Superior  and  unmoved,  here  only  weak 

Against  the  charm  of  be^ity*s  pow'rful  glance. 
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Or  nature  ftil*d  in  me^  and  left  some  part 

Not  proof  enou|^  such  object  to  sustain ; 

Or  fitom  my  aide  subducting,  took  perhaps 

More  than  enough ;  at  least  on  her  bestow'd 

Too  much  of  ornament,  in  outward  show 

Elaborate^  of  inward  less  ejiact.  ib,  521, 

—When  I  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems, 
And  in  hersdf  complete^  so  weU  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say. 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  b^t ; 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  faUs 
Degraded :  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses^  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shows : 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Oocaoonally ;  and  to  consummate  all. 
Greatness  of  mind  and  nobleness  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  plac*d.  ib,  546. 

These  sentimeiits  of  love  in  our  first  parent  gave 
the  angel  snch  an  insight  into  human  nature^  that  he 
seems  apprehensive  of  the  evils  which  might  hefaH 
the  species  in  general^  as  well  as  Adam  in  particular^ 
from  the  excess  of  this  passion.  He  therefore  forti- 
fies him  against  it  by  timely  admonitions ;  which 
very  artfully  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the 
wjcurrences  of  the  next  book,  where  the  weakness, 
of  which  Adam  here  gives  such  distant  discoveries, 
lirings  about  that  iatal  event  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  poem.  His  discourse,  which  follows  the  gentle 
Kbuke  he  received  from  the  angel,  shows  that  his 
We,  however  violent  it  might  appear,  was  still 
foanded  in  reason,  and  consequently  not  improper 
&r  Paradise : 

Kdther  her  outside  form'd  so  fair,  nor  aught 
In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds, 
Though  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far. 
And  with  mysterious  reverence  I  deem, 
So  much  delights  me,  as  those  graceful  acts, 
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Those  thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow 

From  all  her  words  and  actions,  mixt  with  love   ' 

And  sweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfe^n'd 

Union  of  mind,  or  in  us  both  one  soul ; 

Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair !  £5.  59G. 

Adam's  speech^  at  parting  with  the  angel,  has  in 
it  a  deference  and  gratitude  agreeable  to  an  inferior 
nature^  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  dignity  and 
greatness  suitable  to  the  father  of  mankind  in  his 
state  of  innocence. 
L 
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CimtUetudinem  hemgrdtatis  largUumi  munerum  bm^  amUpontf, 
HiBC  est  graviufn  hominum  atqye  magnorum  ;  Ula  quad  of- 
aentatorum  pojmU,  mvJHtudinis  levUatem  voluptate  quad  tstU- 
kmtium,  tuix. 

I  esteem  a  habit  of  benignity  greatly  preferable  to  munificence. 
The  former  is  peculiar  to  great  and  distinguished  persons ;  the 
latter  belongs  to  flatterers  of  the  people,  who  tickle  the  leyity 
of  the  multitude  with  a  kind  of  pl^sure. 

When  we  consider  the  offices  of  human  life,  there 
is,  methinks,  something  in  what  we  ordinarily  call 
generosity,  which,  when  carefully  examined,  seems 
to  flow  rather  from  a  loose  and  unguarded  temper 
than  an  honest  and  liberal  mind.  For  this  reason  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  all  liberality  should  have  for 
its  basis  and  support,  Anigality.  By  this  means  the 
beneficent  spirit  works  in  a  man  from  the  convictions 
of  reason,  not  from  the  impulses  of  passion.  The 
generous  man  in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  without  re- 
spect to  the  demands  of  his  own  family,  will  soon  find 
upon  the  foot  of  his  account,  that  he  has  sacrificed 
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to  fools^  knaves^  flatterers^  or  the  deservedly  un- 
happy^ all  the  opportunities  of  affording  any  future 
assistance  where  it  ought  to  be.     Let  him  t^icrefore 
reflect^  that  if  to  bestow  be  in  itself  laudable,  should 
not  a  man  take  care  to  secure  an  ability  to  do  things 
praiseworthy  as  long  as  he  lives  ?  Or  could  there  be 
a  more  cruel  piece  of  raillery  upon  a  man  who 
dunild  have  reduced  his  fortune  below  the  capacity 
of  acting  according  to  his  natural  temper^  than  to 
•ay  of  lum,   '  That  gentleman  was  generous  ?*  My 
beWed  author  therefore  has,  in  the  sentence  on  the 
top  of  my  paper,  turned  his  eye  with  a  certain  sa- 
tietj  from  beholding  the  addresses  to  the  people  by 
largesses  and  public  entertainments^  which  he  as- 
Ms  to  be  in  general  vicious,  and  are  always  to  be 
violated  according  to  the  circumstances  of  time 
and  a  man's  own  fortune.     A  constant  benignity  in 
ttnunerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  ought 
to  nm  through  all  a  man's  actions,  has  effects  more 
nseful  to  those  whom  you  oblige,  and  is  less  osten- 
tations in  yourself.     He  turns  his  recommendation 
<tfthi8  virtue  on  commercial  life:  and,  according  to 
lum,  a  citizen  who  is  frank  in  his  kindnesses,  and 
abhors  severity  in  his  demands ;  he  who,  in  buying, 
idling,  lending,  doing  acts  of  good  neighbourhood, 
k  just  and  easy ;  he  who  appears  naturally  averse 
to  oispates^  and  above  the  sense  of  little  sufferings 
— 4eu«  a  nobler  character,  and  does  much  more 
gBod  to  mankind  than  any  other  man's  fortune, 
vidumt  commerce^  can  possibly  support.     For  the 
Aiim,  above  all  other  men,  has  opportunities  of 
ferifnug  at  '  that  highest  fruit  of  wealth,'   to  be 
Boil  without  the  least  expense  of  a  man's  own  for- 
tetti    It  is  not  to  be  denied  but  such  a  practice  is 
^    Uk  to  baxard ;  but  this  therefore  adds  to  the  ob- 
IptiflD,  that,  amone  traders,  he  who  obliges  is  as 
lin  eoooerned  to  Keep  the  feivour  a  secret  as  he 
▼OIhIZ.  fir 
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who  receives  it.     The  unhappy  distinctions  amoog 
us  in  England  are  so  greats  that  to  celebrate  thfl 
intercourse  of  commercial  friendship^  with  whidl  I 
am  daily  made  acquainted,  would  be  to  raise  the  viN 
tuous  man  so  many  enemies  of  the  contrary  party.  I 
am  obliged  to  conceal  all  I  know  of  ^  Tom  toe  Boiui 
teous^'  who  lends  at  the  ordinary  intcarest,  to  gifi| 
men  of  less  fortune  opportunities  of  making  graitiv 
advantages.     He  conceals^  under  a  rough  air  and 
distant  behaviour^  a  bleeding  compassion  andivo* 
manish  tenderness.     This  is  governed  by  the  mnfe 
exact  circumspection^   that  there  is  no  induatiy 
wanting  in  the  person  whom  he  is  to  serye,  and  that 
he  is  guilty  of  no  improper  expenses.    This  I  knoir 
of  Tom ;  but  who  oare  s&j  it  of  so  known  a  torr? 
The  same  care  I  was  forced  to  use  some  time  ago^  m 
the  report  of  another's  virtue^  and  said  fifty  insttill 
of  a  hundred^  because  the  man  I  pointed  at  wai  a 
whig.     Actions  of  this  kind  are  popular,  without 
being  invidious :  for  every  man  of  ordinary  circoB* 
stances  looks  upon  a  man  who  has  this  known  ba* 
nignity  in  his  nature  as  a  person  ready  to  be  Ul 
friend  upon  such  terms  as  he  ought  to  expect  it; 
and  the  wealthy^  who  may  envy  such  a  eharacttfi 
can  do  no  injury  to  its  interests^  but  by  the  imitih 
tion  of  it^  in  which  the  good  citizens  will  rejoioe  W 
be  rivalled.     I  know  not  how  to  form  to  myadf  a 
grtoter  idea  of  human  lifie^   than  in  what  is  lli| 
practice  of  some  wealthy  men  whom  I  could  nai|l% 
that  make  no  step  to  the  improvement  of  their  ova 
fortunes,  wherein  they  do  not  also  advance  thlM 
of  other  men  who  would  languish  in  poverty  widki 
out  that  munificence.      In  a  nation  where  thM 
are  so  many  public  funds  to  be  supported,  I  kooV 
not  whether  he  can  be  called  a  good  subject  iriM 
does  not  embark  some  part  of  his  fortune  with  thl 
state^  to  whose  vigilance  he  owes  the  security  if 
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be  whole.  This  certainly  is  an  immediate  way  of 
ijing  an  obligation  upon  many^  and  extending 
our  benignity  the  furthest  a  man  can  possibly  who 
I  not  engaged  in  commerce.  But  he  who  trades^ 
aides  giving  the  state  some  part  of  this  sort  of 
xedit  he  gives  his  banker^  niay^  in  all  the  occur- 
tOKes  of  his  life^  have  his  eye  upon  removing  want 
bon  the  door  of  the  industnous^  and  defending  the 
sidianpy  upright  man  from  bankruptcy.  WiUiout 
tUs  benicnityj  pride  or  vengeance  will  precipitate  a 
■ni  to  moose  tne  receipt  of  half  his  demands  from 
one  whom  he  has  undone^  rather  than  the  whole 
fxm  one  to  whom  he  has  shown  mercy.  This  be* 
onity  is  essential  to  the  character  of  a  fair  trader^ 
uu  any  man  who  designs  to  enjoy  his  wealth  with 
boBOiir  and  self-satis&ction :  nay^  it  would  not  be 
iwd  to  maintain^  that  the  practice  of  supporting 
good  and  industrious  men  would  carry  a  man  further 
era  to  his  profit^  than  indulging  the  propensity  of 
serringand  obliging  the  fortunate.  My  author  argues 
on  this  subject  in  order  to  incline  men's  minds  to 
Aote  who  want  them  most^  after  this  manner :  '  We 
mmt  always  consider  the  nature  of  things^  and 
govern  ourselves  accordingly.  The  wealthy  man« 
iriien  he  has  repaid  you^  is  upon  a  balance  with  you; 
bst  the  person  whom  you  favoured  with  a  loan^  if 
k  be  a  good  man>  will  think  himself  in  your  debt 
tfter  he  has  paid  you.  The  wealthy  and  the  con- 
ipcaous  are  not  obliged  by  the  benefits  you  do  them ; 
tney  think  they  conferred  a  benefit  when  they  re- 
oifed  one.  Your  good  offices  are  always  suspected^ 
tad  it  is  with  them  the  same  thing  to  expect  their 
fcfoiir  as  to  receive  it.  But  the  man  below  you,  who 
kiows,  in  the  good  you  have  done  him,  you  respect- 
ed himself  more  than  his  circumstances,  does  not  act 
like  an  obliged  man  only  to  him  from  whom  he  has 
icceived  a  benefit,  but  also  to  all  who  are  capable  of 

82 
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doing  him  one.  And  whatever  little  offices  he  can 
do  for  you^  he  is  so  far  from  magnifyins  it,  that  he 
will  labour  to  extenuate  it  in  all  his  actions  and  ex- 
pressions. ]\Ioreover  the  regard  to  what  you  do  to 
a  great  man  at  best  is  taken  notice  of  no  further  than 
by  himself  or  his  family ;  but  what  you  do  to  a  man 
of  a  humble  fortune^  provided  always  that  he  it  a 
good  and  a  modest  man^  raises  the  affections  towards 
you  of  all  men  of  that  character^  of  which  there  an 
many,  in  the  whole  city.* 

There  is  nothing  gains  a  reputation  to  a  preacher 
so  much  as  his  own  practice ;  I  am  therefore  cast- 
ing about  what  act  of  benignity  is  in  the  power  of 
a  Spectator.  Alas  !  that  lies  but  in  a  very  nanoar 
compass ;  and  I  think  the  most  immediately  under 
my  patronage  are  either  players^  or  such  whose  cir- 
cumstancos  bear  an  affinity  with  theirs.  All,  theie- 
fore>  I  am  able  to  do  at  t^is  time  of  this  kind,  is  to 
tell  the  town,  that  on  Friday  the  11th  of  this  instant^ 
April,  there  will  be  performed,  in  York-Buildinn 
a  consort  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  for  ue 
iHMiefit  of  Mr.  Ed^^-ard  Keen,  the  father  of  twenty 
cliildn'u;  and  that  this  day  the  haughty  George 
Powell  hopes  all  tho  giHKl-natured  part  of  the  town 
will  favour  him,  whom  tlioy  applauded  in  Alexander, 
Timon,  Lear,  and  Orestes,  with  thoir  com})any  thii 
night,  wluMi  he  luizards  all  his  heroic  glory  for  their 
a])prol)ation  in  the  humbler  condition  of  honest  Jade 
Falstaff. 


*n 
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QfttsJwWf  S  ewes  /  qtus  tanta  Ucentia/erri  / 

lucan;  i.  8. 

What  blind,  detested,  fiiry,  could  afford 
Such  horrid  license  to  the  barbarous  sword ! 

1 00  not  question  but  my  country  readers  have  been 
Toy  much  surprised  at  the  several  accounts  they 
We  met  with  m  our  public  papers^  of  that  species 
«f  men  among  us,  lately  known  by  the  name  of 
Mohocks.      I  find  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  as  to 
their  origin  and  designs,  are   altogether   various, 
insomuch  that  very  many  begin  to  doubt  whether 
indeed  there  were  ever  anv  such  society  of  men. 
Hie  tenor  which  spread  itself  over  the  whole  nation 
■ome  years  since,  on  account  of  the  Irish,  is  still  fresh 
ia  most  people's  memories,  though  it  afterwards  ap- 
fCBTtd  there  wsls  not  the  least  ground  for  that  ge- 
neral consternation. 

The  late  panic  fear  was,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
deep  and  penetrating  persons,  of  the  same  nature. 
These  will  have  it,  that  the  Mohocks  are  like  those 
ipectres  and  apparitions,  which  frighten  several 
towns  and  villages  in  her  majesty's  dominions;, 
though  they  were  never  seen  by  any  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Otners  are  apt  to  think  that  these  Mohocks 
tie  a  kind  of  bull-beggars,  first  invented  by  prudent 
married  men,  and  masters  of  families,  in  order  to 
deter  their  wives  and  daughters  from  taking  the  air 
It  unseasonable  hours;  and  that  when  they  tell 
them  nhe  Mohocks  will  catch  them,'  it  is  a  caution 
of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  our  forefathers, 

s3 
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when  they  bid  their  children  have  a  care  of  Raw- 
head  and  Bloody-lxmcs. 

For  my  own  part^  I  am  afraid  there  was  too  much 
reason  for  the  great  alarm  the  whole  city  has  been 
in  upon  this  occasion ;  though  at  the  same  time  I 
must  own^  that  I  am  in  some  doubt  whether  the 
following  pieces  are  genuine  and  authentic ;  and  the 
more  so,  because  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  that  the 
name^  by  which  the  emperor  subscribes  himself^  ii 
altogether  conformable  to  the  Indian  orthography. 

I  shall  only  further  inform  my  readers,  that  it 
was  some  time  since  I  received  tne  following  letter 
and  manifesto,  though,  for  particular  reasons,  I  did 
not  think  fit  to  publish  them  till  now. 


cc  r[.Q  rpjjg  SPECTATOR. 
^'  SIR, 


'*  Finding  that  our  earnest  endeavours  for  the 
good  of  mankind  have  been  basely  and  malicioudf 
represented  to  the  world,  we  send  you  enclosed  (W 
imperial  manifesto,  which  it  is  our  will  and  ple>p 
sure  that  you  forthwith  communicate  to  the  pnblie, 
by  inserting  it  in  your  next  daily  paper.  We  do  «* 
doubt  of  your  ready  compliance  in  this  particular, 
and  therefore  bid  you  heartily  farewel. 
"  Signea, 

"taw  waw  eben  zan  kaladab, 
"  Emperor  of  the  Mohodcs. 

rZFSBTO  OF    TAW  WAW  SBEN  ZAN  KAUt 
BABj  BMPKBOB  OF  THE  MOHOCKS. 

we  have  received  information,  froB 

luaiten  of  this  great  and  populons  city,  i 

tetnges  comnutted  on  the  legs,  arms,  noseiy 

puts  of  the  good  people  of  England,  bf 
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I  have  styled  themselves  our  subjects ;  in 
0  vindicate  our  imperial  dignity  from  those 
peraiong  which  have  been  cast  on  it^  as  if  we 
SB  might  have  encouraged  or  abetted  any  such 
»,  we  have^  by  these  presents^  thought  fit  to 
our  utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  all 
unultuous  and  irr^ular  proceedings;  and 
by  further  give  notice^  that  if  any  person  or 
lias  or  have  suffered  any  wounds  hurt^ 
or  detriment^  in  his  or  their  limb  or  limbs 
se  than  shall  be  hereafter  specified^  the  said 
V  persons^  upon  applying  themselves  to  such 
lau  appoint  for  the  inspection  and  redress  of 
svances  aforesaid,  shall  be  forthwith  com- 
»  the  care  of  our  principal  surgeon,  and  be 
t  our  own  expense,  in  some  one  or  other  of 
ispitals  which  wc  are  now  erecting  for  that 

[  to  the  end  that  no  one  may,  either  through 
»  or  inadvertency,  incur  those  penalties 
re  have  thought  fit  to  inflict  on  persons  of 
i  dissolute  lives,  we  do  hereby  notify  to  the 
hat  if  any  man  be  knocked  down  or  assault- 
;he  is  employed  in  his  lawful  business,  at 
ours,  that  it  is  not  done  by  our  order ;  and 
ereby  permit  and  allow  any  such  person,  so 

down  or  assaulted,  to  rise  again,  and  defend 
in  the  best  manner  that  he  is  able. 
do  also  command  all  and  every  our  good 

that  they  do  not  presume,  upon  any  pre- 
itsoever,  to  issue  and  sally  forth  from  their 
'e  quarters  till  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
ve.  That  they  never  tip  the  lion  upon  man, 
or  child,  till  the  clock  at  St.  Dunstan's  shall 
Bck  one. 
t  the  sweat  be  never  given  but  between  the 
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hours  of  one  and  two ;  alwa3r8  provided,  that  oar 
hunters  may  begin  to  hunt  a  little  after  Uie  doae  cf 
the  evenings  any  thii^  to  the  contrary  harein  nol- 
withstanding.  Provi&d  also,  that  if  ever  thcr  ait 
reduced  to  ihe  necessity  of  pinking,  it  shall  ahvays 
be  in  the  most  fleshy  parts,  and  sudi  as  are  least  ex«» 
posed  to  view. 

'  It  is  also  our  imperial  will  and  pleasure,  thsl 
our  good  subjects  the  sweaters  do  establish  their 
hummums  in  such  dose  places,  alleys,  nooiks,  and 
comers,  that  the  patient  or  patients  may  not  be  in 
danger  of  catching  cold. 

'  That  the  tumblers,  to  whose  care  we  chiefly 
commit  the  female  sex,  confine  themselves  to  Drury- 
lane,  and  the  purlieus  of  the  Temple;  and  tut 
every  other  party  and  division  of  our  subjecti  do 
each  of  them  keep  within  the  respective  quarter! 
we  have  allotted  to  them.  Provioed  neverthelMi 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  in  any  wise  be 
construed  to  extend  to  the  hunters,  who  have  mtt 
full  licence  and  permission  to  enter  into  any  part  sf 
the  town  wherever  their  game  shall  lead  them. 

'  And  whereas  we  have  nothing  more  at  our  im* 
perial  heart  than  the  reformation  of  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  which  to  our  unspeak'* 
able  satisfieu^on  we  have  in  some  measure  already 
eflfected,  we  do  hereby  earnestly  pray  and  exhort 
all  husbands,  fathers,  nousekeepers,  and  masters  of 
families,  in  either  of  the  aforesaid  cities,  not  only 
to  repair  themselves  to  their  respective  habitatkai 
at  early  and  seasonable  hours,  but  also  to  keep  tUv 
wives  and  daughters,  sons,  servants,  and  uppnm* 
tices,  from  appearing  in  the  streets  at  these  tinai 
and  seasons  which  may  expose  them  to  military  d» 
apKne,  as  it  is  practised  by  our  good  subjecU  4e 
Mohocks;  and  we  do  further  promise  on  oar  ii»- 
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rial  word,  that  as  soon  as  the  refornuition  afore- 
d  shall  be  brought  about,  we  will  forthwith  cause 
hostilities  to  cease. 
'  Given  from  our  court   at  the  Devil-tavern, 
'  March  15,  1712.' " 

X 
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Invidiam  jtlacare  j/aras,  virtute  reUctd  ? 

HOR,  SAT.  ii.  3.  13. 

To  £hun  detraction,  wouldst  thou  virtue  fly  ? 
"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  HAVE  not  seen  you  lately  at  any  of  the  places 
here  I  visit,  so  that  I  am  afraid  you  are  wholly 
lacquainted  with  what  passes  among  my  part  of 
.e  world,  who  are,  though  I  say  it  without  con- 
wersy,  the  most  accomplished  and  best  bred  of 
16  town.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  I  am 
Ltremely  discomposed  when  1  hear  scandal,  and  am 
i  utter  enemy  to  all  manner  of  detraction,  and  think 

the  greatest  meanness  that  people  of  distinction 
in  be  guilty  of.  However,  it  is  hardly  ju)ssible  to 
ane  into  company,  where  you  do  not  find  them 
ailing  one  another  to  pieces,  and  that  from  no  other 
rovocation  but  that  of  hearinjnp  any  one  commended, 
[erit,  both  as  to  wit  and  beauty,  is  become  no 
her  than  the  possession  of  a  few  trifling  people's 
TOUT  which  you  cannot  possibly  arrive  at,  if  you 
ive  really  any  thing  in  you  that  is  deserving.  What 
ley  would  bring  to  pass  is,  to  nialie  all  good  and 
tf  consist  in  report,  and  Avith  whispers,  calumnies 
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and  impertinences^  to  have  the  conduct  of  those  Tt- 
ports.     By  this  means^  innocents  are  blasted  njpon 
their  first  appearance  in  town ;  and  there  is  notmng 
more  required  to  make  a  young  woman  the  a^eeX  tf 
envy  and  hatred,  than  to  deserve  love  and  admirip 
tion.     This  abominable  endeavour  to  suppress  or  les- 
sen every  thing  that  is  praiseworthy  is  as  frequent 
among  the  men  as  the  women.     If  I  can  remember 
what  passed  at  a  visit  last  night,  it  will  serve  as  sn 
instance  that  the  sexes  are  equally  inclined  to  defik 
mation,  with  equal  malice,  with  equal  impotence. 
Jack  Triplett  came  into  my  lady  Airy's  about  e^t 
of  the  clock.     You  know  the  manner  we  sit  at  a  visit, 
and  I  need  not  describe  the  circle ;  but  Mr.  Trinkstt 
came  in,  introduced  by  two  tapers  supported  Dy  a 
spruce  servant,  whose  hair  is  under  a  cap  till  my 
lady's  candles  are  all  lighted  up,  and  the  hour  of  ce- 
remony begins:  I  say  Jack  Tri^ett  came  in^  and  sing- 
ing, for  he  is  really  good  company,  *  Every  feature 
chamunff  creature ^he  went  on,  '  It  is  a  most  un- 
reasonable thing,  that  people  cannot  go  peaceably  t» 
see  their  friends,  but  these  murderers  are  let  loose. 
Such  a  shape !  such  an  air  I  what  a  glance  was  that 
as  her  chariot  passed  by  mine !' — My  lady  herself 
interrupted  him ;  '  Pray,  who  is  this  fine  thing  !'— 
'  I  warrant,'  says  another,  '  'tis  the  creature  I  wis 
telling  your  kdyship  of  just  now.' — '  You  were  tel- 
ling of?'  says  Jack ;  <  1  wish  I  had  been  so  happy 
as  to  have  come  in  and  heard  you ;  for  I  have  not 
words  to  say  what  she  is :  but  if  an  agreeable  height, 
a  modest  air,  a  virgin  shame,  and  impatience  of  be- 
mg  beheld  amidst  a  blaze  of  ten  thousand  charms' 
—-—The  whole   room  flew  out '  Oh  Mr. 

./  u*  •  rr"^^®"  ^^8-  L«fty>  a  known  prude, 
said  she  bebeved  she  knew  whom  the  gentleman 
meant ;  but  she  was  indeed,  as  he  civilly  represented 
her,  impatient  of  being  beheld Then  turning  to 
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idy  nozt  to  her—'  The  most  uhhred  creature 
Bver  saw!*  Another  pursued  the  discourse: 
inbred^  madam^  as  you  may  think  her^  she  is 
nehr  belied  if  she  is  the  novice  she  appears ; 
as  MSt  week  at  a  ball  till  two  in  the  morning ; 
Mplett  knows  whether  he  was  the  happy  man 

oqIc  care  of  her  home ;  but' This  was  ioL* 

by  aane  particular  exception  that  each  woman 
!  voom  made  to  some  peculiar  grace  or  advan- 
■0  that  Mr.  Triplett  was  beaten  from  one  limb 
istiure  to  another,  till  he  was  forced  to  resign 
bole  woman.  In  the  end,  I  took  notice  Trip- 
eorded  all  this  malice  in  his  heart ;  and  saw  m 
nntenanoe,  and  a  certain  waggish  shrug,  that 
■umed  to  repeat  the  conversation :  I  therefore 
t  aiaconne  die,  and  soon  after  took  an  occasion 
amend  a  certain  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
person  of  singular  modesty,  courage,  int^rity, 
dthal  as  a  man  of  an  entertaining  conversation, 
kh  advantages  he  had  a  shape  and  manner  pe- 
ly  graceful.  Mr.  Triplett,  who  is  a  woman's 
seemed  to  hear  me,  with  patience  enough,  com- 
the  qualities  of  his  mind.  He  never  heard  in- 
imt  that  he  was  a  very  honest  man,  and  no  fool ; 
or  a  fine  sentleman,  he  must  ask  pardon.  Upon 
ler  fbun&tion  than  this,  Mr.  Triplett  took  oc- 
.  to  give  the  gentleman's  pedigree,  by  what  me- 
lome  part  of  the  estate  was  acquired,  how  much 
.  beholden  to  a  marriage  for  the  present  circum- 
s  of  it :  after  all,  he  could  see  nothing  but  a 
m  man  in  his  person,  his  breeding,  or  under* 

ig. 

bos,  Mr.  Spectator,  this  impertinent  humour 
ryiinhing  every  one  who  is  produced  in  conver- 
to  their  advantage,  runs  through  the  world ; 
am.  I  confess,  so  fearful  of  the  force  of  ill 
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tongues,  that  I  have  begged  of  all  those  who  are  my 
well-wishers  never  to  commend  me,  for  it  will  but 
bring  my  frailties  into  examination ;  and  I  had  ra- 
ther be  unobserved,  than  conspicuous  for  disputed 
perfections.  I  am  confident  a  thousand  young  peo- 
ple, who  would  have  been  ornaments  to  society,  have, 
from  fear  of  scandal,  never  dared  to  exert  themselves 
in  the  polite  arts  of  life.  Their  lives  have  passed 
away  in  an  odious  rusticity,  in  spite  of  great  advan- 
tages of  person,  genius>  and  fortune.  There  is  a  vi- 
cious terror  of  being  blamed  in  some  well-inclined 
people,  and  a  wicked  pleasure  in  suppressing  them 
m  others ;  both  which  I  recommend  to  your  Specta- 
torial  wisdom  to  animadvert  upon ;  and  if  you  can 
be  successful  in  it,  I  need  not  say  how  much  you 
will  deserve  of  the  town ;  but  new  toasts  will  owe  to 
you  their  beauty,  and  new  wits  their  faxae. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
**  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 


T 


"  MARY.** 
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—  Quos  ille  timorum 
MasamuSf  hand  target  lethi  metus .-  inde  raendi 
Infsrrum  mens  prona  vHs,  aninueque  capaces 
Mortis*  —  LUCAK.  i.  454. 

Thrice  happy  they  beneath  their  northen  skies. 
Who  that  worst  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  despise ! 
Hence  th^  no  cares  for  this  frail  being  feel, 
But  rush  undaunted  on  the  pointed  steel, 
Provoke  approaching  fate,  and  bravely  scorn 
To  spare  that  life  which  must  so  soon  return. 

ROWK. 

• 
I  AM  very  much  pleased  with  a  consolatory  letter  of 
Phalaris*,  to  one  who  had  lost  a  son  that  was  a 
young  man  of  great  merit.  The  thought  with  which 
he  comforts  the  afflicted  father  is^  to  the  best  of  my 
memory,  as  follows : — That  he  should  consider  death 
had  set  a  kind  of  seal  upon  his  son's  character,  and 
placed  him  out  of  the  reach  of  vice  and  infamy :  that, 
while  he  lived,  he  was  still  within  the  possibility  of 
falling  away  from  virtue,  and  losing  the  fame  of  wnich 
he  was  possessed.  Death  only  closes  a  man's  reputa- 
tion, and  determines  it  as  good  or  bad. 

This,  among  other  motives,  may  be  one  reason  why 
we  are  naturally  averse  to  the  launching  out  into  a 
maq's  praise  till  his  head  is  laid  in  the  dust.    Whilst 

*  The  reader  hardly  needs  to  be  told,  that  the  authenticity  of 
the  epistles  of  Phalaris  has  been  suspected,  and  is  suspicious :  but 
if  the  letters  are  good,  it  is  of  little  consequence  who  wrote  them. 
VOL.  IX.  T 
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he  is  capable  of  changing^  we  may  be  forced  to  re- 
tract our  opinions.  He  may  forfeit  the  esteem  we 
have  conceived  of  him^  and  some  time  or  other  ap- 
pear to  us  under  a  different  light  from  what  he  does 
at  present.  In  shorty  as  the  ufe  of  any  man  cannot 
be  called  hajmy  or  unhappy^  so  neitner  can  it  be 
pronounced  vicious  or  virtuous  before  the  conclusion 
of  it. 

It  was  upon  this  consideration  that  Epaminondas, 
being  asked  whether  Chabrias>  Iphicrates,  or  he  him- 
self>  deserved  most  to  be  esteemed?  '  You  must 
first  see  us  die^'  said  he^  '  before  that  question  can 
be  answered.' 

As  there  is  not  a  more  melancholy  consideration  to 
a  good  man  than  his  being  obnoxious  to  such  a  chaBge, 
so  there  is  nothing  more  glorious  than  to  keep  up  an 
uniformity  in  his  actions^  and  preserve  the  beauty  of 
his  character  to  the  last. 

The  end  of  a  man's  life  is  often  compared  to  the 
winding  up  of  a  well-vmtten  play,  where  the  prin- 
cipal persons  still  act  in  character,  whatever  the  &te 
is  which  they  undergo.  There  is  scarce  a  great  per- 
son in  the  Grecian  or  Roman  history^  whose  death 
has  not  been  remarked  upon  by  some  writer  or  other^ 
and  censured  or  applauded  according  to  the  genius 
or  principles  of  the  person  who  has  descanted  on  it. 
Monsieur  de  St.  Evremond  is  very,  particular  in  set- 
ting forth  the  constancy  and  courage  of  Petronius 
Arbiter  during  his  last  moments,  and  thinks  he  dis- 
covers in  them  a  greater  firmness  of  mind  and  reso- 
lution, than  in  the  death  of  Seneca,  Cato,  or  Socrates* 
There  is  no  question  but  this  polite  author's  affecta- 
tion of  appearing  singular  in  his  remarks,  and  maldng 
discovenes  which  had  escaped  the  observation  of 
others,  threw  him  into  this  course  of  reflection..  It 
was.  Petronius's  merit  that  he  died  in  the  same  gaiety 
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of  temper^  in  which  he  lived :  but  as  his  life  was 
altogether  loose  and  dissolute^  the  indifference  which 
ke  showed  at  the  dose  of  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  piece  of  natural  carelessness  and  levity^  rather  than 
ibrtitiide.   The  resolution  of  Socrates  proceeded  from 
vetydiffinent  motives,  the  consciousness  of  a  well- 
apent  life,  and  the  prospect  of  a  happy  eternity.     If 
the  ingenious  author  above  mentioned  was  so  pleased 
with  gaiety  of  humour  in  a  dying  man,  he  might  have 
fimnd  a  much  nobler  instance  of  it  in  our  country- 
man Sir  Thomas  More. 

This  great  and  learned  man  was  fieunous  for  enli- 
Tening  his  ordinary  discourses  with  wit  and  pleasant 
try ;  and  as  Erasmus  tells  him  in  an  epistle  dedica^ 
tarf,  acted  in  all  parts  of  life  like  a  second  Democri- 
tus. 

He  died  upon  a  point  of  religion,  and  is  respect- 
ed as  a  martyr  by  that  side  for  which  he  sutilered. 
That  innocent  mirth,  which  had  been  so  conspicuous 
in  his  life,  did  not  forsake  him  to  the  last.    He  main" 
tained  the  same  cheerfulness  of  heart  upon  the  scaf- 
Md  which  he  used  to  show  at  his  table ;  and  upon 
kjring  his  head  on  the  block,  gave  instances  of  that 
good  humour  with  which  he  had  always  entertained 
his  friends  in  the  most  ordinary  occurrences.     His 
death  was  of  a  piece  with  his  life.     There  was  no- 
thing in  it  new,  forced,  or  affected.    He  did  not  look 
apon  the  severing  of  his  head  from  his  body  as  a  cir- 
eomstance  that  ought  to  produce  anj  change  in  the 
disposition  of  his  mind ;  and  as  he  died  under  a  fixed 
and  settled  hope  of  immortality,  he  thought  any  un- 
usual d^ree  of  sorrow  and  concern  improper  on  such 
an  occasion,  as  had  nothing  in  it  whicli  could  deject 
or  terrify  him. 

There  is  no  great  danger  of  imitation  from  this  ex- 
^BOiple.  Men's  natural  fears  will  be  a  sufficient  guard 
^9Unst  it.     I  shall  only  observe,  that  what  was  phi- 

t2 
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losophy  in  this  extraordinary  man  would  be  phrensy 
in  one  who  does  not  resemble  him  as  well  in  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  temper^  as  in  the  sanctity  of  his 
life  and  manners. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  instance  of  a 
person  who  seems  to  me  to  have  shown  more  intre- 
pidity and  greatness  of  soul  in  his  dying  moments^ 
than  what  we  meet  with  among  any  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated Greeks  and  Romans.  I  met  with  this  in- 
stance in  the  History  of  the  Revolutions  in  Portugal^ 
written  by  the  abbot  de  Vertot. 

When  Don  Sebastian^  king  of  Portugal^  had  invad- 
ed the  territories  of  Muli  Moluc>  emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco^ in  order  to  dethrone  him^  and  set  the  crown 
upon  the  head  of  his  nephew^  Moluc  was  wearing 
away  with  a  distemper  which  he  himself  knew  was 
incurable.  However^  he  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  so  formidable  an  enemy.  He  was>  indeed^  so  fior 
spent  with  his  sickness,  tnat  he  did  not  expect  to  live 
out  the  whole  day,  when  the  last  decisive  battle  was 
given;  but,  knowing  the  fatal  consequences  thflt 
would  happen  to  his  children  and  people,  in  case  he 
should  die  before  he  put  an  end  to  the  war,  he  com- 
manded his  principal  officers,  that  if  he  died  during 
the  engagement,  they  should  conceal  his  death  from 
^the  army,  and  that  they  should  ride  up  to  the  litter 
in  which  his  corpse  was  carried,  under  pretence  of  re- 
ceiving orders  from  him  as  usual.  Before  the  battle 
began,  he  was  carried  through  all  the  ranks  of  his 
army  in  an  open  litter,  as  they  stood  drawn  up  in 
array,  encouraging  them  to  fight  valiantly  in  defence 
of  their  religion  and  country.  Finding  afterwards 
the  battle  to  go  against  him,  though  he  was  very  near 
his  last  agonies,  he  threw  himself  out  of  his  litter,  ral- 
lied his  army,  and  led  them  on  to  the  charge :  which 
afterwards  ended  in  a  complete  victory  on  the  side  of 
the  Moors.     He  had  no  sooner  brought  his  men  t© 
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iiie  engagement^  but  finding  himself  utterly  spent> 
be  mis  again  replaced  in  his  litter^  where,  laying  his 
finger  on  his  mouth,  to  enjoin  secrecy  to  his  officers 
m  stood  about  him,  he  died  a  few  moments  after, 
bdiat  posture. 
L 
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Eamtimi  datio  qua  cemUur  inpericuUs,  ajustitia  tfocatipug" 
imtqme  pro  wis  commodit,  in  vUio  est. 

Tint  deration  of  miod  which  is  displayed  in  dangers,  if  it  wants 
justice^  and  fights  for  its  own  conveniency,  is  vicious. 

Captain  Sentbt  was  last  night  at  the  club,  and 
podnoed  a  letter  from  Ipswidi,  which  his  corre- 
RNndent  desired  him  to  communicate  to  his  friend  the 
l^pectator.  It  contained  an  account  of  an  engagement 
between  a  French  privateer,  commanded  by  one  Do- 
ninidc  Pottiere,  and  a  little  vessel  of  that  place 
laden  with  corn,  the  master  whereof,  as  I  remember, 
was  one  Goodwin.     The  Englishman  defended  him- 
lelf  with  incredible  bravery,  and  beat  off  the  French, 
after  having  been  boarded  three  or  four  times.    The 
enemy  stiU  came  on  with  greater  fiir^,  and  hoped  by 
his  number  of  men  to  carry  the  prize ;  till  at  last 
the  Englishman,  finding  himself  sink  apace,  and 
ready  to  perish,  struck :  but  the  effect  which  this  sin- 
gular gallantry  had  upon  the  captain  of  the  priva- 
teer was  no  other  than  an  unmanly  desire  of  ven- 
geance for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  in  his  several 
attacks.     He  told  the  Ipswich  man  in  a  speaking- 
trumpet,  that  he  would  not  take  him  aboard,  and  that 
lie  stayed  to  see  him  sink.     The  Englishman,  at  the 

T  3 
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same  time  observed  a  disorder  in  the  vessel,  wl 
he  rightly  judged  to  proceed  from  the  disdain  wl 
the  ship's  crew  had  of  their  captain's  inhumn 
With  this  hope  he  went  into  his  boat,  and  approM 
the  enemy.  lie  was  taken  in  by  the  sailors^  in  i 
of  their  commander :  but,  though  they  received 
against  his  command,  they  treated  him,  when  he 
in  the* ship,  in  the  manner  he  directed.  Poti 
caused  his  men  .to  hold  Goodwin,  while  he  beat 
v^th  a  stick,  till  he  fainted  with  loss  of  blood 
rage  of  heart :  after  which  he  ordered  him  into  ii 
without  allowing  him  any  food  but  such  as  on 
two  of  the  men  stole  to  him  under  peril  of  the 
usage:  after  having  kept  him  several  days  c 
whelmed  v^th  the  misery  of  stench,  hunger, 
soreness,  he  brought  him  into  Calais.  The  gove 
of  the  place  was  soon  acquainted  with  all  that 
passed,  dismissed  Pottiere  from  his  charge  witl 
nominy,  and  gave  Goodwin  all  the  relief  which  a 
of  honour  would  bestow  upon  an  enemy  barban 
treated,  to  recover  the  imputation  of  cruelty  i 
his  prince  and  country. 

When  Mr.  Sentry  had  read  his  letter,  full  of  n 
other  circumstances  which  aggravate  the  barba 
he  fell  into  a  sort  of  criticism  upon  magnanimity 
courage,  and  argued  that  they  were  inseparable ; 
that  courage,  without  regard  to  justice  and  hu 
Aity,  was  no  other  than  the  fierceness  of  a  ^vild  hi 
'  A  good  and  truly  bold  spirit,'  continued  he, 
ever  actuated  by  reason,  ana  a  sense  of  honour 
dut^.  The  affectation  of  such  a  spirit  exerts  itad 
an  impudent  aspect,  an  overbearing  confidence, 
a  certain  negligence  of  giving  offence.  This  if 
sible  in  all  the  cocking  youths  you  see  about 
town,  who  are  noisy  in  assemblies,  nnawed  by 
presence  of  wise  and  virtuous  men  ;  in  a  word, 
sensible  of  all  the  honours  and  decencies  of  hui 
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L  shameless  fellow  takes  advantage  of  merit 
with  modesty  and  magnanimity^  and^  in  the 
little  people^  appears  sprightly  and  agreeable : 
he  man  of*  resolution  and  true  gallantry  is 
ced  and  disregarded,  if  not  despised.  There 
priety  in  all  things ;  and  I  believe  what  you 
.  call  just  and  sublime^  in  opposition  to  turgid 
nbast  expression,  may  give  you  an  idea  of 
mean^  when  I  say  modesty  is  the  certain  in- 
of  a  great  spirit,  and  impudence  the  affecta- 
t.  He  that  writes  with  judgement,  and  never 

0  improper  warmths,  manifests  the  true  force 
IS :  in  like  manner,  he  \vho  is  quiet  and  equal 
s  behaviour,  is  supported  in  that  deportment 
;  we  may  call  true  coumge.     Alas  !  it  is  not 

1  thing  to  be  a  brave  nian  as  the  unthinking 
mankind  imagine.  To  dare  is  not  all  that 
in  it.  The  privateer  we  are  just  now  talking 
loldness  enough  to  attack  his  enemy,  but  not 
'S  of  mind  enough  to  admire  the  same  quality 
by  that  enemy  in  defending  himself.  Thus 
and  little  mind  was  wholly  taken  up  in  the 
^ard  to  the  prize  of  which  he  failed,  and  the 

done  to  his  o\\ti  vessel ;  and  therefore  he 
honest  man,  who  defended  his  o^vn  from  him, 
nanner  as  he  would  a  thief  that  should  rob 

^as  equally  disappointed,  and  had  not  spirit 
to  consider,  that  one  case  would  be  laudable 
>ther  criminal.  Malice,  rancour,  hatred,  ven- 
Bure  what  tear  the  breasts  of  mean  men  in 
nt  feme,  glory,  conquests,  desires  of  oppor- 
to  pardon  and  oblige  their  opposers,  are 
fw  in  the  minds  of  the  gallant.'  The  captain 
is  discourse  with  a  specimen  of  his  book- 
;  and  gave  us  to  understand  that  he  had  n^d 
1  author  on  the  subject  of  justness  in  point 
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of  gallantry.  'I  love/  said  Mr.  Sentry,  't 
who  mixes  the  rules  of  Ufe  with  annotatioiL 
writers.  Myauthur/tiiidedhe,  'in  hisdiacoun 
epic  poem,  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  the  no 
lity  M  courage  drawn  in  the  two  different  chi 
of  Turaua  and  .Xncas.  He  makes  couiage  tl 
and  greatest  ornament  of  Tnmiu ;  but  ill 
there  are  many  others  which  outshine  it ;  sm 
rest,  that  of  piety.  Turaus  is,  therefore,  nl 
painted  by  the  poet  full  of  ostentation,  his  la 
naughty  and  vain.^Iorious,  as  placing  his  ho 
the  manifestation  of  hie  valour ;  JEneas  speak 
is  alow  to  action,  and  shows  only  a  sort  of  di 
courage.  If  equipage  and  address  make  1^ 
pear  more  courageous  than  JEneas,  condnct  ■ 
cess  prove  .£neas  more  valiant  than  Tarnna. 
T 
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^Jn  It  ommit  dannii  mdmala  ncmmliil. 

On  dwe  the  fbrtuDBi  of  oar  bouK  ilepaid. 

If  we  look  into  the  three  great  heroic  poem 
have  appeared  in  the  world,  we  may  observe  i 
are  built  upon  very  sli^t  fuundationa.  Hon 
neor  300  years  after  3ie  Trojan  war ;  and, 
writing  of  history  was  not  then  in  use  an 
Greeks,  we  may  veiy  well  suppose  that  the  I 
of  Achilles  and  Ulyiiscs  had  brought  down  1 
ft-w  paiticuLiT!  tolm  kuowled^';  though  tlu 
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Imt  he  has  wrought  into  his  two  poems  such 
emarkable  adventures  as  were  still  talked  of 
a  contemporaries. 

ory  of  ^neas,  on  which  Virgil  founded  his 
18  likewise  very  bare  of  circumstaiictvs,  and 
neans  afforded  him  an  opportunity  (»f  cm- 
r  it  with  fiction^  and  giving  a  full  range  to 
invention.  We,  find,  however,  that  he  has 
en^  in  the  course  of  his  fable,  the  principal 
n,  which  were  generally  believed  among  the 
of  .^neas's  voyage  and  settlement  in  Italy. 
•ader  may  find  an  abridgement  of  the  whcji'> 
collectea  out  of  the  ancient  historians,  and 
>  received  among  the  Romans,  in  Dionysius 
assus. 

none  of  the  critics  have  considered  Virgil's 
h  relation  to  this  history  of  iEiieas,  it  may 
laps,  be  amiss  to  examine  it  in  this  light,  ko 
^ds  my  present  purpose.  Wh(»ever  looks 
abridgement  above  mentioned,  will  find  that 
acter  of  ^neas  is  filled  with  piety  to  the 
d  a  superstitious  observation  of  prodigies, 
and  predictions.  Virgil  has  not  only  ]>re- 
lis  character  in  the  person  of  iP'neas,  but  has 
>lace  in  his  poem  to  those  particular  proplic- 
ih  ho  found  recorded  (»f  hi!n  in  history  and 
.  The  p<K't  toi;k  the  matters  of  fact  as  they 
vn  to  him,  and  circumstiuiced  them  after  his 
ner,  to  make  t}i*nn  appettr  the  more  natural, 
»,  or  surprising.  I  ])elieve  very  many  readers 
n  shocked  at  that  ludicrous  ])ropliecy  which 
le  harpies  pronounces  to  the  Trojans  in  the 
)k:  namely,  that  before  they  had  built  their 
L  city,  thev  should  be  reduced  by  hunger  to 
very  tables.  But,  wlien  they  hear  that  tins 
of  the  circumstances  that  had  been  traus- 
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mitted  to  the  Romans  in  the  history  of  /Fjoew,  thq 
will  think  the  poet  did  very  well  in  taking  noCke  « 
it.  The  historian  above  mentioned  aoquainta  us,  tlnfe 
a  prophetess  had  foretold  ^neas^  he  should  take  Ik 
voyage  westward^  till  his  companions  should  eat  their 
tables ;  and  that  accordingly^  upon  his  landing  ■ 
Italy^  as  they  were  eating  their  flesh  upon  cakct  rf 
bread  for  want  of  other  conveniences^  they  afterwaidi 
fed  on  the  cakes  themselves ;  upon  whicfi  one  of  the 
company  said  merrily,  '  We  are  eating  our  taUcii' 
They  immediately  took  the  hint,  says  the  historiiBi 
and  concluded  the  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled.  As  Viigil 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  omit  so  material  a  pnti« 
cular  in  the  history  of  ^neas,  it  may  be  worth  wUh 
to  consider  with  how  much  judgement  he  has  jolli- 
fied it,  and  taken  off  every  thing  that  mi^t  have  tf' 
peared  improper  for  a  passage  in  an  heraio  pocB- 
The  prophetess  who  foretells  it  is  a  hungry  haipjf 
as  the  person  who  discovers  it  is  young  AscaiiiaSi 


Heus  /  etiam  menscu  consumimus  /  inquit  lUUu, 

MK.  TIL  lift. 

See  !  we  devour  the  plates  on  which  we  fed. 

DKTnnr. 


Such  an  observation,  which  is  beautiful  in  the 
mouth  of  a  boy,  would  have  been  ridiculous  froB 
any  other,  jof  the  company.  1  am  apt  to  thiidc  tint 
the  changing  of  the  Trojan  fleet  into  water-nymplN^ 
which  is  the  must  violent  machine  in  the  whole  .£iia4» 
and  has  given  offence  to  several  critics,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  tlie  sauie  way.  Virgil  himself,  before  he 
begins  that  relation,  premises,  that  what  he  was  gBUi 
to  tell  appeared  incredible,  but  that  it  was  justifiel 
by  tradition.     What  further  confirms  me  that  tUe 
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5  q£  the  fleet  was  a  celebrated  circumstance  in 
itarjr  of  .£neas,  is^  that  Ovid  has  given  a  place 
:  same  metamorphosis  in  his  account  of  the 
n  mythology. 

16  oc  the  cntics  I  have  met  with  have  consi- 
the  £iUe  of  the  .£neid  in  this  lights  and  taken 
haw  the  tradition  on  which  it  was  founded^ 
iaes  thoae  parts  in  it  which  appear  the  most 
iooable.  I  hope  the  length  of  this  reflection 
lit  make  it  unacceptable  to  the  curious  part  of 
idera. 

\  biatoiry  which  was  the  basis  of  Milton's 
i  ahorter  than  either  that  of  the  Iliad  or  ^neid. 
met  has  likewise  taken  care  to  insert  every 
latance  of  it  in  the  body  of  his  fable.  The 
hook,  which  we  are  here  to  consider^  is  raised 
that  brief  account  in  Scripture^  wherein  we 
Id  that  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any 
xf  the  field ;  that  he  tempted  the  woman  to  eat 
I  forbidden  fruit ;  that  she  was  overcome  by 
emptation^  and  that  Adam  followed  her  ex« 
.  From  these  few  particulars  Milton  has  form- 
i  of  the  most  entertaining  fetbles  that  invention 
iroduced.  He  has  disposed  of  these  several  cir- 
ances  among  so  many  beautiful  and  natural 
18  of  his  own^  that  his  whole  story  looks  only 
comment  upon  sacred  writ^  or  rather  seems  to 
iill  and  complete  relation  of  what  the  other  is 
n  epitome.  I  have  insisted  the  longer  on  this 
leration,  as  I  look  upon  the  diposition  and  con- 
koe  of  the  fable  to  be  the  principal  beauty  of 
inth  book,  which  has  more  story  in  it,  and  is 
of  incidents  than  any  other  in  the  whole  poem. 
I's  traversing  the  globe,  and  still  keeping  within 
liadow  of  the  night,  as  fearing  to  be  discovered 
le  angel  of  the  sun,  who  had  before  detected 
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him>  is  one  of  those  beautiful  imaginationB  m 
which  he  introduces  this  his  second  series  of  adve 
tures.  Having  examined  the  nature  of  every  en 
ture,  and  found  out  one  which  was  the  most  pra|i 
for  his  purpose,  he  again  returns  to  Paradise  ;  m 
to  avoid  discovery^  sinks  bv  night  with  a  m 
that  ran  under  the  garden^  and  rises  up  again  throuj 
a  fountain  that  issued  from  it  by  the  tree  of  lii 
The  poet  who^  as  we  have  before  taken  notice^  speii 
as  little  as  possible  in  his  own  person^  and^  after  tl 
example  of  Homcr^  tills  every  part  of  his  workvil 
manners  and  characters^  introduces  a  soliloony  < 
this  infernal  agents  who  was  thus  restless  in  tlie  d 
struction  of  man.  He  is  then  described  as  glidai 
through  the  garden  under  the  resemblance  of  a  mif 
in  order  to  lind  out  that  creature  in  which  he  dc 
signed  to  tempt  our  iirst  parents.  This  descriptio 
has  something  in  it  very  poetical  and  surprising: 


So  saying,  through  each  thicket  dank  or  dry. 

Like  a  black  mist  low  creeping,  he  held  on 

His  midnight  search,  where  soonest  he  might  find 

The  serpent :  him  fast  sleeping  soon  he  found 

In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  8elf-roll*d, 

His  head  the  midst,  well  stored  with  subtle  wiles,   ix.  ITfti 


The  author  afterwards  gives  us  a  description  < 
the  morning,  which  is  wonderfully  suitable  to  a  d 
vine  poem^  and  peculiar  to  that  first  season  of  oe 
ture.  He  represents  the  earth,  before  it  was  con 
as  a  great  altar,  breathing  out  its  incense  fmai  a 
parts,  and  sending  up  a  pleasant  savour  to  the  din 
trils  of  its  Creator ;  to  which  he  adds  a  noble  ideal 
Adam  and  Eve,  as  offering  their  morning  wonhif 
and  filling  up  the  universal  consort  of  praise  un 
adoration : 
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Now  wfaeil  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn 

In  Eden  on  the  humid  flowers,  that  breathed 

Their  morning  incense;  when  all  things  that  breathe 

From  th'earth*s  great  altar  send  up  silent  praise 

To  the  Creator,  and  his  nostrils  fill 

With  grateful. smell;  forth  came  the  human  pair, 

And  join'd  their  vocal  worship  to  the  choir 

Of  creatures  wanting  voice..—  ix.  I9S. 

The  dispute  wliich  follows  between  our  two  first 

parents  is  represented  with  great  art.     It  proceeds 

nom  a  difference  of  judgement^  not  of  passion^  and 

18  managed  with  reason^  not  with  heat.  It  is  such  a 

di^te  as  we  may  suppose  might  have  happened  in 

Phradise^  had  man  continued  happy  and  innocent. 

Thore  is  a  great  delicacy  in  the  moralities  which  are 

interspersed  in   Adam's  discourse^  and  which  the 

most  ordinary  reader  cannot  but  take  notice  of.  The 

force  of  love  which  the  father  of  mankind  so  finely 

describes  in  the  eighth  book^  and  which  is  inserted 

in  my  last  Saturday's  paper,  shows  itself  here  in 

many  beautiful  instances ;  as  in  those  fond  regards 

ie  casts  towards  Eve  at  her  parting  from  him : 

Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  pursued 

Delighted,  but  desiring  more  her  stay. 

Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 

Repeated ;  she  to  hira  as  oft  engaged 

To  be  retum*d  by  noon  amid  the  bower,  t&»  S97. 

In  Ids  impatience  and  amusement  during  her  ab- 
sence: 

—Adam,  the  while, 
Waiting  desirous  her  return,  had  wove 
Of  choicest  flowers,  a  garland  to  adorn 
Her  tresses,  and  her  rural  labours  crown, 
As  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  harvest  queen. 
Great  joy  he  promised  to  his  thoughts,  and  new 
Solace  in  her  return,  so  long  delay'd.  ib,  888. 

But  particularly  in  that  passionate  speech,  where, 

VOL.  IX.  u 
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seeing  her  irrecoverably  lost,  he  resolyes  to  perish 
\nth  her,  rather  than  to  live  without  her : 

—  Some  cursed  fraud 
Of  enemy  hath  beguiled  thee,  yet  unknown. 
And  me  with  thee  hath  ruin*d ;  for  with  thee^ 
Certain,  my  resolution  is  to  die : 
How  can  I  live  without  thee?   How  forego 
Thy  sweet  converse,  and  love  so  dearly  join'd. 
To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn  ? 
Should  God  create  another  Eve,  and  I 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart ;  no,  no  !  I  feel 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me :  flesh  of  flesh, 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  state 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe !  ix.  904 

The  beginning  of  this  speech,  and  the  prepantioQ 
to  it,  are  animated  with  tne  same  spirit  as  the  ooii- 
elusion,  which  I  have  here  quoted. 

The  several  wiles  which  are  put  in  practice  by  the 
tempter,  when  he  found  Eve  separated  from  her 
husband,  the  many  pleasing  images  of  nature  whidi 
are  intermixed  in  this  part  of  the  story,  with  iti 
gradual  and  regular  progress  to  the  fetal  catastrofAiej 
are  so  very  remarkable,  that  it  would  be  superfluooi 
to  point  out  their  respective  beauties. 

I  have  avoided  mentioning  any  particular  simili- 
tudes in  my  remarks  on  this  great  work,  becaiue  I 
have  given  a  general  account  of  them  in  my  paper 
on  the  first  book.  There  is  one,  however,  in  tiiii 
part  of  the  poem  which  I  shall  here  quote,  at  it  ii 
not  only  very  beautiful,  but  the  closest  of  any  i» 
the  whole  poem :  I  mean  that  where  the  serpent 
is  described  as  rolling  fonvard  in  all  his  pride,  ani- 
mated by  the  evil  spirit,  and  conducting  Eve  to  her 
destruction,  while  Adam  was  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  her  to  give  her  his  assistance.  These  several 
particulars  are  all  of  them  wrought  into  the  follow- 
ing similitude : 
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—  Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Bri^tens  bis  crest ;  as  when  a  wandering  fire, 
Oompact  of  unctuous  vapour,  which  the  night 
Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round, 
findled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 
Whidi  oft,  th^  say,  some  evil  spirit  attends, 
Hovering  and  blazing  with  deludve  light. 
Misleads  th*  amazed  night^wanderer  from  his  way 
To  hogi  and  mires,  and  oh  through  pond  or  pool. 
There  swallow'd  up  and  lost,  from  succour  far.     ix.  6SS. 

That  secret  intoxication  of  pleasure,  with  all  thoise 
tansient  flashings  of  guilt  and  joy,  which  the  poet 
Rpresents  in  our  first  parents  upon  their  eating  the 
Midden  fruit,  to  those  flaggings  of  spirit,  damps 
tfiorrow,  and  mutual  accusations  which  succeed  it, 
ne  ooDoeiired  with  a  wonderful  imagination,  and  de- 
teribed  in  very  natural  sentiments. 

When  Dido,  in  the  fourth  iEneid,  yielded  to  that 
&til  temptation  which  ruined  her,  Virgil  tells  us 
the  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  were  filled  with 
fttthes  of  lightning,  and  the  nymphs  liowled  upon 
the  mountain  tops.  Milton,  in  the  same  poetical 
sprit,  has  described  all  nature  as  disturbed  upon 
Eve's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit : 

So  saying,  her  rash  hand,  in  evil  hour, 

Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  pluckM,  she  ate: 

Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  nature,  from  her  seat 

Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe, 

That  all  was  lost. —  ib.  780. 

Upon  Adam's  felling  into  the  same  guilt,  tlie 
whole  creation  appears  a  second  time  in  convul- 
ooDs: 

—  He  scrupled  not  to  eat 

Against  his  better  knowledge ;  not  deceivedf 

But  fondly  overcome  with  female  charm. 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 

In  pangs,  and  nature  gave  a  second  groan ; 

Sky  lower* d,  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 

Wept,  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin.  ib.  997. 

v2 
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As  all  nature  suffered  by  the  guilt  of  our  first 
parents^  these  symptbms  of  trouble  and  consterna- 
tion are  wonderfully  imagined^  not  only  asprodigieSy 
but  as  marks  of  her  sympathizing  in  t£e  fEul  of  man. 

Adam's  converse  with  Eve^   after  having  eaten 
the  forbidden  £ruit^  is  an  exact  copy  of  that  between 
Jupiter  and  Juno  in  the  fourteenth  Iliad.    Juno 
there  approaches  Jupiter  with  the  girdle  which  ahe 
had  received  from  V  enus ;  upon  which  he  tells  her, 
that  she  appeared  more  charming  and  desirable  thtfl 
she  had  ever  done  before^  even  when  their  lofei 
were  at  the  highest.     The  poet  afterwards  descrilM 
them  as  reposing  on  a  summit  of  Mount  Ida,  whkk 
produced  under  them  a  bed  of  flowers,  the  lotoi^ 
the   crocus^  and  the  hyacinth ;  and  concludes  hii 
description  with  their  falling  asleep. 

Let  the  reader  compare  this  with  the  foUowing 
.  passage  in  Milton,  which  begins  with  Adam's  speeca 
to  Eve : 


For  never  did  thy  beauty,  since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first  and  wedded  thee,  adorn*d 
With  all  perfections,  so  inflame  my  sense 
With  ardour  to  enjoy  thee,  fairer  now 
Than  ever,  bounty  of  this  virtuous  tree. 

So  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent,  well  understood 
Of  Eve,  whose  eye  darted  contagious  fire. 
Her  hand  he  seized,  and  to  a  shady  bank. 
Thick  over  head  with  verdant  roof  embowcr*d. 
He  led  her  nothing  loth ;  flowers  were  the  couch, 
Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel. 
And  hyacinth,  earth's  freshest,  softest,  lap. 
Tlicrc  tliey  their  fill  of  h)ve  and  love's  disport 
Took  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal. 
The  solace  of  their  sin,  till  dewy  sleep 
Oppress'd  them.—  ix.  10 

As  no  poet  seems  ever  to  have  studied  H 
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more,  cxr  to  have  resembled  him  in  the  greatness  of 
genius,  than  Milton,  I  think  I  should  have  given  but 
a  very  imperfect  account  of  his  beauties,  if  I  had  not 
observed  the  most  remarkable  passages  which  lock. 
like  parallels  in  these  two  great  authors.     I  might, 
in  the  coarse  of  these  criticisms,  have  taken  notice 
of  many  particular  lines  and  expressions  which  are 
traoalatea  from  tiie  Greek  poet  ,*  but  as  I  thought 
this  would  have  appeared  too  minute  and  over- 
corioiis>  I  have  purposely  omitted  them.  The  greater 
incidents,  however,  are  not  only  set  off  by  being 
ikown  in  the  same  light  with  several  of  the  same  na- 
ture in  Homer,  but  by  that  means  may  be  also 
gottded  against  the  cavils  of  the  tasteless  or  igno- 
ant. 
L 
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^  ad  hfmeskUem  nati  sumuSy  ea  aul  sola  exj>etenda  est,  aut  cert^ 
omni  pondere  gravior  est  habenda  qudm  reliqtia  omnia, 

TULL. 

If  we  be  made  for  honesty,  either  it  is  solely  to  be  sought,  or  cer- 
tainly to  be  estimated  much  more  highly  than  all  other  things. 

Will  Honeycomb  was  complaining  to  me  yester- 
day that  the  conversation  of  the  town  is  so  altered  of 
Ute  years,  that  a  fine  gentleman  is  at  loss  for  matter 
to  start  discourse,  as  well  as  unable  to  fall  in  with 
the  talk  he  generally  meets  with.  Will  takes  notice, 
that  there  is  now  an  evil  under  the  sun  which  he 
sapposes  to  be  entirely  new,  because  not  mentioned 
hy  any  satirist,  or  moralist,  in  any  age.   ^  Men,*  said 
pe>  'grow  knaves  sooner  than  they  ever  did  since  the 
creation  of  the  world  before.'     If  you  read  the  tra- 

u3 
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gedies  of  the  last  age^  you  find  the  artful  men,  and 
persons  of  intrigue^  are  advanced  very  far  in  yeaxi, 
and  beyond  the  pleasures  and  sallies  of  youth ;  bat 
now  Will  observes,  that  the  young  have  token  in  the 
vices  of  the  aged^  and  you  shall  have  a  man  of  fiv^ 
and-twenty,    crafty,    fedse^     and    intriguing,    not 
ashamed  to  over-reach,  cozen,  and  beguile.  My  friend 
adds,  that,  till  about  the  latter  end  of  king  CharWi 
reign,  there  was  not  a  rascal  of  any  eminence  under 
forty.  In  the  places  of  resort  for  conversation,  you  noir 
hear  nothing  but  what  relates  to  the  improving  men'i 
fortunes,  without  regard  to  the  methods  towards  it 
This  is  so  fashionable,  that  young  men  form  them* 
selves  upon  a  certain  neglect  of  every  thing  that  ii 
candid,  simple,  and  worthy  of  true  esteem;  and 
affect  being  yet  worse  than  they  are,  by  acknowled^ 
ing,  in  their  general  turn  of  mind  and  discourse,  thtt 
they  have  not  any  remaining  value  for  true  honoor 
and  honesty ;  preferring  the  capacity  of  being  artfiil 
to  gain  their  ends,  to  the  merit  of  despising  thoie 
ends  when  they  come  in  competition  with  their  ho- 
nesty.    All  this  is  due  to  the  very  silly  pride  tint 
generally  prevails,  of  being  valued  for  the  ability  o£ 
carrying  their  point ;  in  a  word,  from  the  opinioD 
that  shallow  and  unexperienced  people  entertain  of 
the  short-lived  force  of  cunning.     But  I  shall,  be- 
fore I  enter  upon  the  various  faces  which  folly,  co- 
vered with  artifice,  puts  on  to  impose  upon  the  uo- 
thinking,  produce  a  great  authority  for  asserting 
that  nothing  but  truth  and  ingenuity  *  has  any  la^ 
ing  good  effect,  even  upon  a  man's  fortune  and 
interest. 

'^  Truth  and  reality  have  all  the  advantages  of  ap- 
pearance, and  many  more.  If  the  show  of  any  thing 
be  good  for  any  thmg,  I  am  sure  sincerity  is  better; 

*  Ingenuity  seems  to  be  here,  and  in  many  other  placet  in  Al    j 
Spectator  and  Tatler,  used  for  ingenuousness* 
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LY  does  any  man  dissemble^  or  seem  to  be  that 
ne  is  not,  but  because  he  thinks  it  good  to 
uch  a  quality  as  he  pretends  to  ?  for  to  coun- 
and  assemble  is  to  put  on  the  appearance  of 
leal  excellency.  Now  the  best  way  in  the  world 
lan  to  seem  to  be  any  thing,  is  really  to  be  what 
old  seem  to  be.  Besides,  that  it  is  many  times 
iUesome  to  make  good  the  pretence  of  a  good 
y^  as  to  have  it ;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not,  it  is 
one  but  he  is  discovered  to  want  it^  and  then  all 
ins  and  labour  to  seem  to  have  it  is  lost.  There 
ethingunnatural  in  paintings  which  a  skilful  eye 
isily  discern  from  native  beauty  and  complexion. 
t  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part  long ;  for 
I  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom,  nature  will  always 
deavouring  to  return^  and  will  peep  out  and 
r  herself  one  time  or  other.  Therefore  if  any 
hink  it  convenient  to  seem  good,  let  him  be  so 
1^  and  then  his  goodness  will  appear  to  every 
s  satisfeu^tion  ;  so  that  upon  all  accounts  since- 
s  true  wisdom.  Particularly  as  to  the  affairs 
is  world,  integrity  hath  many  advantages  over 
e  fine  and  artificial  ways  of  dissimulation  and 
; ;  it  is  much  the  plainer  and  easier,  much  the 
and  more  secure  way  of  dealing  in  the  world : 
I  less  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entanglement 
lerplexity^  of  danger  and  hazard  in  it ;  it  is  the 
est  and  nearest  way  to  our  end,  carrying  us 
er  in  a  straight  line,  and  will  hold  out  and  last 
St.  The  arts  of  deceit  and  cunning  do  con- 
lly  grow  weaker  and  less  effectual  and  servicea- 
>  them  that  use  them ;  whereas  integrity  gains 
eth  by  use,  and  the  more  and  longer  any  man 
iseth  it,  the  greater  service  it  does  him,  by 
rming  his  reputation,  and  encouraging  those 
whom  he  hath  to  do  to  repose  the  greatest 
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trust  and  confidence  in  him^  which  is  an  unroetk- 
able  advantage  in  the  business  and  afiairs  of  lite. 

*'  Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself^  and  needs 
nothing  to  help  it  out ;  it  is  always  near  at  hand, 
a&d  sits  upon  our  lips  and  is  ready  to  drop  oat  be- 
fore we  are  aware ;  whereas  a  lie  is  tronblesooM^ 
and  sets  a  man's  invention  upon  the  rack^  and  one 
trick  needs  a  great  many  more  to  make  it  good.    It 
is  like  building  upon  a  raise  foundation^  which  oon- 
tinuaUy  stands  in  need  of  props  to  shore  it  up,  and 
proves  at  last  more  chargeable  than  to  have  raised  t 
substantial  building  at  first  upon  a  true  and  solid 
foundation ;  for  sincerity  is  firm  and  substantial,  and 
there  is  nothing  hollow  and  unsound  in  it,  and,  bs- 
cause  it  is  plain  and  open,  fears  no  discovery ;  cf 
which  the  crafty  man  is  always  in  danger ;  and  when 
he  thinks  he  walks  in  the  dark,  all  his  pretences  ire 
so  transparent,  that  he  that  runs  may  read  them;  he 
is  the  last  man  that  finds  himself  to  be  found  out; 
and  whilst  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  makei 
fools  of  others,  he  renders  himself  ridiculous. 

"  Add  to  all  this,  that  sincerity  is  the  most  com- 
pendious wisdom,  and  an  excellent  instrument  ftr 
the  speedy  despatch  of  business  ,*  it  creates  oonii- 
denec  in  those  we  have  to  deal  with,  saves  the  kh 
bour  of  many  inquiries,  and  bring  things  to  an  imie 
in  few  words.     It  is  like  travelling  in  a  plain  besten 
road,  which  commonly  brings  a  man  sooner  to  bit 
journey's  end  than  by-ways,  in  which  men  often  lote 
themselves.  In  a  word,  whatsoever  convenience  nuj 
be  thought  to  be  in  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  it 
is  soon  over ;  but  the  inconvenience  of  it  is  pe^ 
petual,  because  it  brings  a  man  under  an  everlastiitf 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  so  that  he  is  not  believed 
when  lie  speaks  truth,  nor  trusted  when  peihq» 
he  means  honestly.     When  a  man  has  once  f^' 
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:he  leputation  of  his  integrity^  he  is  set  fast ; 
thing  will  then  serve  his  turn^  neither  truth 
sehood. 

id  I  have  often  thought^  that  God  hath^  in  his 
rMam,  hid  £rom  men  of  false  and  dishonest 
the  wonderful  advantages  of  truth  and  inte- 
'JO  the  prosperity  even  of  our  worldly  affairs : 
len  are  so  blinded  by  their  covetousness  and 
»n,  that  they  cannot  look  beyond  a  present  ad- 
i,  nor  forbear  to  seize  upon  it^  though  by 
ever  so  indirect ;  they  cannot  see  so  far  as  to 
note  consequences  of  a  steady  integrity^  and 
tt  benefit  and  advantages  which  it  will  bring 
at  last.  Were  but  this  sort  of  men  wise  and 
igfated  enough  to  discern  this^  they  would  be 
out  of  very  knavery,  not  out  of  any  love  to 
r  and  virtue,  but  with  a  crafty  design  to  pro- 
ud advance  more  effectually  their  own  in- 
;  and  therefore  the  justice  of  the  Divine  Pro- 
i  hath  hid  this  truest  point  of  wisdom  from 
^es,  that  bad  men  might  not  be  upon  equal 
(dth  the  just  and  upright ^  and  serve  their  own 
designs  by  honest  and  lawful  means. 
deed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  the  world 
ay,  and  should  never  have  occasion  to  converse 
nth  mankind,  never  more  need  their  good 
I  or  good  word,  it  were  then  no  great  matter, 
ig  as  to  the  concernments  of  this  world,  if  a 
ent  his  reputation  all  at  once,  and  ventured  it 
throw  :  but  if  he  be  to  continue  in  the  world, 
uld  have  the  advantage  of  conversation  whilst 
I  it,  lot  him  make  use  of  truth  and  sincerity 
us  words  and  actions  ;  for  nothing  but  this 
jt  and  hold  out  to  the  end :  all  other  arts  will 
t  truth  and  integrity  will  carry  a  man  through, 
ar  him  out  to  the  last."     ^tillotson.] 
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In  tenvi  labor. —  viaa.  oboko  It.  6t 

Though  low  the  subject,  it  deserves  our  pains. 

The  gentleman  who  obliges  the  world  in  genenlj 
and  me  in  particular,  with  his  thoughts  upon  edoOf- 
tion,  has  just  sent  me  the  following  letter : 

"  SIR, 

"  I  TAKE  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  fourth  lettff 
upon  the  education  of  youth.  In  my  last  I  gavcfW 
my  thoughts  about  some  particular  tasks,  whiA  1 
conceived  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  mix  with  then 
usual  exercises,  in  order  to  give  them  an  early 


way  m  it. 

"  The  design  of  learning  is,  as  I  take  it,  either  tt 
render  a  man  an  agreeable  companion  to  himself  anji 
teach  him  to  support  solitude  with  pleasure;  or,  fi 
he  is  not  Wn  to  an  estate,  to  supply  that  defect 
and  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  acquiring  one 
A  person  who  applies  himself  to  learning  with  thi 
first  of  these  views,  may  be  said  to  study  for  on* 
ment;  ashe  who  proposes  to  himself  the  second 
properly  studies  for  use.      The  one  does  it  to  rai* 
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iiiinself  a  fortune;  the  other,  to  set  off  that  which 
lie  is  aheady  possessed  of.  But  as  far  as  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  are  included  in  the  latter  class^  I 
Uonly  propose  some  methods^  at  present^  for  the 
Km'ce  of  sudi  who  expect  to  advance  themselves 
>Q  the  world  by  their  learning.  In  order  to  which 
[  shall  premise^  that  many  more  estates  have  been 
loaaired  by  little  accomplishments  than  by  extra- 
rauuiry  ones ;  those  qualities  which  make  the  great- 
st  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  worlds  not  being  sJways 
lie  most  useful  in  themselves^  or  the  most  advan« 
igeous  to  their  owners. 

"  The  posts  which  require  men  of  shining  and  un- 
onunon  parts  to  discharge  them^  are  so  very  few, 
bat  many  a  great  genius  goes  out  of  the  world  with- 
at  ever  naving  had  an  opportunity  to  exert  itself: 
'hereas  persons  of  ordinary  endowments  meet  with 
xasions  fitted  to  their  parts  and  capacities  every 
ay  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life. 

"I  am  acquainted  with  two  persons  who  were 
mnerly  school-fellows*,  and  have  been  good  friends 
ftr  since.  One  of  them  was  not  only  thought  an  im- 
letrable  blockhead  at  school,  but  still  maintained 
is  reputation  at  the  university  ;  the  other  was  the 
ride  of  his  master,  and  the  most  celebrated  person 
I  the  coUege  of  which  he  was  a  member.  The 
iui  of  genius  is  at  present  buried  in  a  country 
iraonage  of  eight-score  pounds  a  year ;  while  the 
ther,  with  the  bare  abilities  of  a  common  scrivener, 
as  got  an  estate  of  above  a  hundred  thousand 
oiuids. 

'^  I  £EUicy,  from  what  I  have  said,  it  will  almost 

*  Swifl,  and  Mr.  Stratford  a  merchant  *  Stratford  is  worth  a 
hnn,  and  is  now  lending  the  government  40,0001.  yet  we  were 
^batted  tc^^ether  at  the  same  school  and  university.*  Swift's 
Vofb,  voL  xxii.  p.  10.  cr.  8vo.— Stratford  .was  afterwards  a 
•obupt. 
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appear  a  doubtful  case  to  man j  a  wealthy  d 
whether  or  no  he  ought  to  wish  his  son  shoaL 
great  genius :  but  this  I  am  sure  of^  that  noth 
more  absurd  than  to  give  a  lad  the  education  c 
whom  nature  has  not  favoured  with  any  part 
marks  of  distinction. 

'^  The  fault  therefore  of  our  grammar-sdiQ 
that  every  boy  is  pushed  on  to  works  of  gi 
whereas  it  would  be  far  more  advantageous  i 
greatest  part  of  them  to  be  taught  such  little 
tical  arts  and  sciences  as  do  not  require  any 
share  of  parts  to  be  master  of  them^  and  yet 
come  often  into  play  during  the  course  of  a 
life. 

'^  Such  are  all  the  parts  of  practical  geomet 
have  known  a  man  contract  a  friendship  with 
nister  of  state^  upon  cutting  a  dial  in  his  wi 
and  remember  a  clergyman  who  got  one  of  tl 
benefices  in  the  west  of  England^  by  setting  a 
try  gentleman's  affairs  in  some  method^  and  ] 
him  an  exact  survey  of  his  estate. 

"  While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot  f 
mentioning  a  particular  which  is  of  use  in 
station  of  life,  and  which,  methinks,  every  ] 
should  teach  his  scholars ;  I  mean  the  writ 
English  letters.  To  this  end,  instead  of  perp 
them  with  Latin  epistles,  themes  and  verseSj 
might  be  a  punctual  correspondence  establish 
tween  two  boys,  who  might  act  in  any  ima 
parts  of  business,  or  be  allowed  sometimes  to 
range  to  their  own  fancies,  and  communicate  t 
other  whatever  trifles  they  thought  fit,  providi 
ther  of  them  ever  failed  at  the  appointed  ti 
answer  his  correspondent's  letter. 

''  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  afiirm,  that  t 
nerality  of  boys  would  find  themselves  more  t 
taged  by  this  custom,  when  they  come  to  b 
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ban  by  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  their  masters  can 
each  them  in  seven  or  eight  years. 

"  The  want  of  it  is  very  visible  in  many  learned 
leraons,  who^  while  they  are  admiring  the  styles  of 
)emo6thenes  or  Cicero^  want  phrases  to  express  them- 
dves  on  the  most  common  occasions.  I  nave  seen  a 
etter  from  one  of  these  Latin  orators  which  would 
ave  been  deservedly  laughed  at  by  a  common  at- 
torney. 

"  Under  this  head  of  writings  I  cannot  omit  ac- 
ggonts  and  short-hand^  which  are  learned  with  little 
pUDBy  and  very  properly  come  into  the  number  of 
neh  arts  as  I  have  been  here  recommending. 

^  Yon  must  doubtless^  Sir^  observe^  that  I  have 
bitherto  chiefly  insisted  upon  these  things  for  such 
boyg  as  do  not  appear  to  have  any  thing  extraordi- 
vaj  in  their  natural  talents^  and  consequently  are 
not  qualified  for  the  finer  parts  of  learning ;  yet  I 
Wieve  I  might  carry  this  matter  still  further,  and 
Tentore  to  assert,  that  a  lad  of  genius  has  sometimes 
oocasion  for  these  little  acquirements,  to  be  as  it  were 
tbe  forerunners  of  his  parts,  and  to  introduce  him 
ioto  the  world. 

"History  is  full  of  examples  of  persons  who, 
&mgh  they  have  had  the  largest  abilities,  have  been 
<Uiged  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  favour  of 
fntt  men  by  these  trivial  accomplishments ;  as  the 
complete  gentleman  in  some  of  our  modern  comedies 
i»w8  his  first  advances  to  his  mistress  under  the 
ditgoise  of  a  painter  or  a  dancing-master. 

"  The  difiference  is,  that  in  a  lad  of  genius  these 
•»  only  so  many  accomplishments,  which  in  another 
uc  essentials ;  the  one  diverts  himself  with  them, 
4e  other  works  at  them.     In  short,  I  look  upon  a 

Si  genius,  with  these  little  additions,  in  the  same 
t  as  I  r^ard  the  Grand  Seignior,  who  is  obliged, 
^^y  an  express  command  in  the  Alcoran,  to  learn  and 

VOL.  IX.  X 
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practise  some  handicraft  trade :  though  I  need  i 
have  gone  for  my  instance  further  tluia  Oermai 
where  several  emperors  have  voluntarily  dooei 
same  thing.  Leopold  the  last  worked  in  wood :  i 
I  have  hesurd  there  are  several  handicrafifc  woifa 
his  making  to  be  seen  at  Vienna,  so  neatly  ton 
that  the  b^  joiner  in  Europe  might  safely  awn  A 
without  any  disgrace  to  his  profession  *. 

''  I  would  not  be  thought^  by  any  thing  I  h 
sold,  to  be  against  improving  a  boy's  genius  to  1 
utmost  pitch  it  can  be  carried.  What  I  woold  i 
deavour  to  show  in  this  essay  is,  that  there  nuy 
methods  taken  to  make  learning  advantageom  01 
to  the  meanest  capacities. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

"  Yours/'  &e. 
X 
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—  Cum  magnis  viHvtibus  afftrs 
Grande  sujterdKum,  — 

JUT.  SAT.  vL  107* 

Their  signal  virtues  hardly  can  be  bomcr 
Dash*d  as  they  are  with  supercilious  scomr> 

''  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^'  You  have  in  some  of  vour  discourses  describe 
most  sort  of  women  in  their  distinct  and  proper  dfi 
ses,  as  the  ape,  the  coquette,  and  many  others;  In 
I  think  you  have  never  yet  said  any  thing  erf  a  i 

•  The  instance  of  czar  Peter  is  still  more  recent,  and  more' 
inarkable. 
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A  devotee  is  one  of  those  who  disparage  re- 
f  their  indiscreet  and  unseasonable  introduce 
he  mention  of  virtue  on  all  occasions.     She 
s  she  is  what  nobody  ought  to  doubt  she  is ; 
■ays  the  labour  she  is  put  to^  to  be  what  she 
o  be  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity.    She 
the  wqM,  and  denies  herself  none  of  the  di- 
of  it^  with  a  constant  declaration  how  insipid 
n  in  it  are  to  hex.     She  is  never  herself  but 
li ;  there  she  displays  her  virtue^  and  is  so 
in  her  devotions,  that  I  have  frequently  seen 
r  herself  out  of  breath.    While  other  young 
L  the  house  are  dancing,  or  playing  at  ques- 
d  copimands,  she  reads  aloud  in  her  closet. 
B,  all  love  is  ridiculous,  except  it  be  celestial ; 
speaks  of  the  passion  of  one  mortal  to  an- 
ath  too  much  bitterness  for  one  that  had  no 
mixed  with  her  contempt  of  it.     If,  at  any 
le  sees  a  man  warm  in  his  addresses  to  bis 
J,  she  will  lift  up  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  cry, 
nonsense  is  that  fool  talking !   Will  the  bell 
Ing  for  prayers  ?'     We  have  an  eminent  lady 
.tamp  in  our  country,  who  pretends  to  amuse- 
^cry  much  above  tlie  rest  of  her  sex.     She 
ames  a  white  shock-dog  with  bells  under  her 
nr  a  squirrel  or  dormouse  in  her  pocket,  but 
an  abridged  piece  of  morality,  to  steal  out 
lie  is  sure  of  being  observed.    When  she  went 
amous  ass-race,  which  I  must  confess  was  but 
diversion  to  be  encouraged  by  people  of  rank 
ire,  it  was  not,  like  other  ladies,  to  hear  those 
imals  bray,  nor  to  see  fellows  run  naked,  or 
country  squires  in  bob  wigs  and  white  girdles 
ove  at  uie  side  of  a  coach,  and  cry,  '  Madam, 
dainty  weather.*     Thus  she  describes  the  di- 
;  for  she  went  only  to  pray  heartily  that  no- 
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body  might  be  hurt  in  the  crowds  and  to  see  if  tli 
poor  fellow's  fax^,  which  was  distorted  with  jninmm 
might  any  way  be  brought  to  itself  again.  Ske  nerc 
chats  over  her  tea^  but  covers  her  fieice^  and  is  rap 
posed  in  an  ejaculation  before  she  tastes  a  snp.  Tb 
ostentatious  behaviour  is  such  an  offence  to  true  nac 
tity^  that  it  disparages  it^  and  makes  virtue  not  ool 
unamiable^  but  also  ridiculous.  The  sacred  wriliag 
are  full  of  reflections  which  abhor  this  kind  df 


duct ;  and  a  devotee  is  so  far  from  promoting  gQo4 
ness^  that  she  deters  others  by  her  example.  FoDj 
and  vanity  in  one  of  these  Ladies  is  like  vice  in  adtf 
gyman ;  it  does  not  only  debase  him^  but  makes  thi 
inconsiderate  part  of  the  world  think  the  wone  oi 
religion. 

*'  I  am,  SIR, 

'^  Your  humble  servant, 

HOTSPUB.* 
"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  Xenophon,  in  his  short  account  of  the  Spartis 
commonwealth,  speaking  of  the  behaviour  of  thdr 
young  men  in  the  streets,  says,  ^  There  was  so  wxA 
modesty  in  their  looks,  that  you  might  as  soon  hue 
turned  the  eyes  of  a  marble  statue  upon  you  as  theoi; 
and  that  in  all  their  beha\dour  they  were  more  !!>•■ 
dest  than  a  bride,  when  put  to  bed  upon  her  weddng 
night.'  This  virtue,  which  is  always  joined  to  nufr 
nanimity,  had  such  an  influence  upon  their  counA 
that  in  battle  an  enemy  could  not  look  them  in  tv 
face,  and  they  durst  not  but  die  for  their  country. 

^^  Whenever  I  walk  into  the  streets  of  Lonfl* 
and  Westminster,  the  countenances  of  all  the  y<NU|f 
fellows  that  pass  by  me  make  me  wish  myself  tf 
Sparta :  I  meet  with  such  blustering  airs,  big  loobi 
and  bold  fronts,  that,  to  a  superficial  observer,  woow 
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bespeak  a  courage  above  those  Grecians.     I  am  ar- 
med to  that  perfection  in  speculation^  that  I  under- 
stand the  language  of  the  eyes^  which  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  to  me^  had  I  not  corrected  the  tes^ 
tineas  of  old  age  by  philosophy.     There  is  scarce  a 
man  in  a  red  coat  who  does  not  tell  me^  with  a  full 
staiej  he  is  a  bold  man:  I  see  several  swear  inwardly 
at  me^  without  any  offence  of  mine^  but  the  oddness 
of  my  person :  I  meet  contempt  in  every  street,  ex- 
pressed in  different  manners  by  the  scornful  look^ 
the  elevated  eyebrow,  and  the  swelling  nostrils  of 
the  proud  and  prosperous.    The  'prentice  speaks  his 
disrespect  by  an  extended  finger,  and  the  porter  by 
stealing  out  his  tongue.     If  a  country  gentleman 
appears  a  little  curious  in  observing  the  edifices, 
signs,  clocks,  coaches,  and  dials,  it  is  not  to  be  im- 
agined how  the  polite  rabble  of  this  town,  who  are 
acquainted  with  these  objects,  ridicule  his  rusticity. 
1  have  known  a  fellow  with  a  burden  on  his  head 
steal  a  hand  down  irom  his  load,  and  slily  twirl  the 
cock  of  a  squire's  hat  behind  him ;  while  tne  offended 
penon  is  swearing,  or  out  of  countenance,  all  the 
wag-wits  in  the  highway  are  grinning  in  applause 
af  Sie  ingenious  rogue  that  gave  him  the  tip,  and 
the  folly  of  him  who  had  not  eyes  all  round  his  head 
to  prevent  receiving  it.     These  things  arise  from  a 
senaid  affectation  of  smartness,  wit,  and  courage. 
Vycherly  somewhere  rallies   the  pretensions  this 
^y>  by  making  a  fellow  say,  '  Red  breeches  are  a 
certain  sign  of  valour ;'  and  Otway  makes  a  man,  to 
iKiBst  his  agility,  trip  up  a  b^gar  on  crutches.    From 
sudi  hints  I  b^  a  speculation  on  this  subject :  in 
tlie  nean  time  I  shall  do  all  in  the  power  of  a  weak 
yU  fellow  in  my  own  defence ;  for  as  Diogenes,  be- 
^  in  quest  of  an  honest  man^  sought  for  him  when 
It  was  broad  daylight  with  a  lantern  and  candle,  so 
I  intend  ibr  the  future  to  walk  the  streets  with  a 
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dark  lantern^  wliich  has  a  convex  crystal  in  it ;  and 
if  any  man  stares  at  me^  I. give  fair  vi^ming  that  I 
will  direct  the  light  full  into  his  eyes.  Thus  de- 
spairing to  find  men  modesty  I  hope  by  this  means  to 
evade  their  impudence. 

^*  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

T  "  SOPHROSUNIUS." 
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Niyii  ego  mardaci  distrinxi  carmine  quemquanu 

OVID.  T&I8I.  iL  50St 

I  ne*er  in  gall  clipped  my  envenomed  pen. 
Nor  branded  the  bold  front  of  shameless  men. 

I  HAVE  been  very  often  tempted  to  write  invectirei 
upon  those  who  have  detracted  from  my  works,  or 
spoken  in  derogation  of  my  person ;  but  1  look  mMA 
it  as  a  particular  happiness,  that  I  have  always  nb* 
dered  my  resentment  from  proceeding  to  tnis  ex- 
tremity. I  once  had  gone  through  half  a  satire,  but 
found  so  many  motions  of  humanity  rising  in  me  to- 
wards the  persons  whom  I  had  severely  treated,  thtt 
I  threw  it  into  the  fire  without  ever  finishing  it  I 
have  been  angry  enough  to  make  several  little  epi- 
grams and  lampoons ;  and,  after  having  admired  than 
a  day  or  two,  have  likewise  committed  them  to  the 
flames.  These  I  look  upon  as  so  many  sacrifices  to 
humanity,  and  have  received  much  greater  satisfiio« 
tion  from  the  suppressing  such  performances,  thin 
I  could  have  done  from  any  reputation  they  might 
have  procured  me,  or  from  any  mortification  they 
might  have  given  my  enemies,  m  case  I  had  joaak 
them  public.     If  a  man  has  any  talent  in  writing)  i^ 
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shows  a  good  mind  to  forbear  answering  calumnies 
and  reproaches  in  the  same  spirit  of  bitterness  with 
which  they  are  offered.  But  when  a  man  has  been 
at  some  pains  in  making  suitable  returns  to  an 
enemy^  and  has  the  instruments  of  revenge  in  his 
hands,  to  let  drop  his  wrath^  and  stifle  his  resent- 
ments, seems  to  have  something  in  it  great  and 
herdical.  There  is  a  particular  merit  in  such  a  way 
of  forgivins  an  enemy;  and  the  more  violent  and 
cmprovoked  the  offence  has  been,  the  greater  still  is 
the  merit  of  him  who  thus  forgives  it. 

I  never  met  with  a  consideration  that  is  more 
fineiy  spun,  and  what  has  better  pleased  me,  than 
one  in  Epictetus,  which  places  an  enemy  in  a  new 
light,  and  gives  us  a  view  of  him  altogether  different 
from  that  in  which  we  are  used  to  regard  him.  The 
sense  of  it  is  as  follows :  '  Does  a  man  reproach  thee 
for  being  proud  or  ill-natured,  envious  or  conceited, 
ignorant  or  detracting  ?  Consider  with  thyself  whe- 
wer  his  reproaches  are  true.     If  they  are  not,  con- 
rider  that  thou  art  not  the  person  whom  he  re- 
proaches, but  that  he  reviles  an  imaginary  being, 
and  perhaps  loves  what  thou  really  art,  though  he 
bates  what  thou  appearest  to  be.     If  his  reproaches 
•re  true,  if  thou  art  the  envious,  ill-natured  man  he 
takes  thee  for,  give  thyself  another  turn,  become 
mild,  affable,  and  obliging,  and  his  reproaches  of 
thee  naturally  cease.     His  reproaches  may  indeed 
continue,  but  thou  art  no  longer  the  person  whom 
he  reproaches*.' 

I  cdften  apply  this  rule  to  myself;  and  when  I  hear 
«f  a  satirical  speech  or  writing  that  is  aimed  at  me, 
I  examine  my  own  heart,  whether  I  deserve  it  or  not. 
If  I  bring  in  a  verdict  against  myself,  I  endeavour 
to  rectify  my  conduct  for  the  future  in  those  par- 

♦  Epict,  Ench,  cap.  48  and  64,  ed.  Berk.  1670.  8vo. 
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ticulars  which  have  drawn  the  censure  upon  me ; 
but  if  the  whole  invective  be  grounded  upon  a  fiJae* 
hood^  I  trouble  myself  no  further  about  it^  and  look 
upon  my  name  at  the  head  of  it  to  signify  no  more 
than  one  of  those  fictitious  names  made  use  of  by 
an  author  to  introduce  an  imaginary  character. 
Why  should  a  man  be  sensible  of  the  sting  of  a  re- 
proach,  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  guilt  that  is  im- 
plied in  it  ?  or  subject  himself  to  the  penalty^  when 
he  knows  he  has  never  committed  the  crime  ?  This 
is  a  piece  of  fortitude  which  every  one  owes  to  hit 
own  innocence^  and  without  which  it  is  impossible 
for  a  man  of  any  merit  or  figure  to  live  at  peace  witii 
himself^  in  a  country  that  abounds  with  wit  and 
liberty. 

The  £simous  Monsieur  Balzac^  in  a  letter  to  the 
chancellor  of  France^  who  had  prevented  the  pub- 
lication of  a  book  against  him^  has  the  fbUowing 
words^  which  are  a  lively  picture  of  the  greatnos 
of  mind  so  visible  in  the  works  of  that  author :  '  If 
it  was  a  new  things  it  may  be  I  should  not  be  dia- 
pleased  with  the  suppression  of  the  first  libel  that 
should  abuse  me;  but  since  there  are  enough  of 
them  to  make  a  small  library,  I  am  secretly  pleased 
to  see  the  number  increased,  and  take  delight  in 
raising  a  heap  of  stones  that  envy  has  cast  at  me 
without  doing  me  anv  harm/ 

The  author  here  alludes  to  those  monuments*  of 
the  eastern  nations,  which  were  mountains  of  stones 
raised  upon  the  dead  bodies  by  travellers,  that  used 
to  cast  every  one  his  stone  upon  it  as  they  passed 
by.  It  is  certain  that  no  monument  is  so  giorions 
as  one  which  is  thus  raised  by  the  hands  of  envy. 
For  my  part,  I  admire  an  author  for  such  a  temper 

*  There  are  abundant  monuments  uf  tlic  s>ame  kind  in  North 
Britain,  where  they  arc  called  *  cairns.* 
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of  mind  as  enables  him  to  bear  an  undeserved  re- 
proach without  resentment^  more  than  for  all  the  wit 
cf  any  the  finest  satirical  reply. 

Thus  fsa  I  thought  necessary  to  explain  myself  in 

relation  to  those  who  have  animadverted  on  this 

papcr^   and  to  show  the  reasons  why  I  have  not 

thoQght  fit  to  return  them  any  formal  answer.     I 

most  further  add^  that  the  work  would  have  been 

<^  very  little  use  to  the  public  had  it  been  fiUed  with 

perBonal  reflections  and  debates ;  for  which  reason 

1  have  never  once  turned  out  of  my  way  to  observe 

thoBe  little  cavils  which  have  been  made  against  it 

Iry  envy  or  ignorance.  The  common  fry  of  scribblers^ 

who  have  no  other  way  of  being  taken  notice  of  but 

by  attacking  what  has  gained  some  reputation  in  the 

worlds   would  have  ^mished  me  with    business 

enough^  had  they  found  me  disposed  to  enter  the 

[       lists  with  them. 

J  I  shall  conclude  with  the  feble  of  Boccalini's  tra- 

;  Teller,  who  was  so  pestered  with  the  noise  of  grass- 
•  hoppers  in  his  ears,  that  he  alighted  from  his  horse 
j  in  great  wrath  to  kill  them  all  '  This,'  says  the 
■\  alitor,  ^  vi^s  troubling  himself  to  no  manner  of  pur- 
pe8e.  Had  he  pursued  his  journey  without  taking 
'^  notice  of  them,  the  troublesome  insects  would  have 
died  of  themselves  in  a  very  few  weeks,   and  he 

would  have  suffered  nothing  from  them.' 
*•'  T. 
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'■^AfiHssiina  qtusque  dabunt  diu 
Charior  est  UUs  komo,  qudm  sibL^' 

JUT.  SAT.  X.  848i 

—The  gods  will  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  they  want? 
In  soodnessy  as  in  greatness,  they  excel ; 
Ah!  that  we  loved  ourselves  but  half  as  wdl ! 

HKtmOL 

It  is  owing  to  pride,  and  a  secret  affectation  of  t 
certain  seU-existence,  that  the  noblest  motive  fat 
action  that  ever  was  proposed  to  man  is  not  acknow- 
ledged the  glory  and  happiness  of  their  being.  The 
heart  is  treacherous  to  itself,  and  we  do  not  let  our 
reflections  go  deep  enough  to  receive  religion  as  the 
most  honourable  incentive  to  good  and  worthy  acdoos* 
It  is  our  natural  weakness  to  flatter  ourselves  into  ft 
belief,  that  if  we  search  into  our  inmost  thoughtSy 
we  find  ourselves  wholly  disinterested,  and  divested 
of  any  views  arising  from  self-love  and  vain-glory* 
But  however  spirits  of  superficial  greatness  in*J 
disdain  at  first  sight  to  do  any  thing,  but  from  ft 
noble  impulse  in  themselves,  without  any  future  re- 
gards in  this  or  another  being ;  upon  stricter  inquiry 
they  wiU  find,  to  act  worthily,  and  expect  to  li  re- 
warded only  in  another  world,  is  as  neroic  a  pitch 
of  virtue  as  human  nature  can  arrive  at.  If  the 
tenour  of  our  actions  have  any  other  motive  than  the 
desire  to  be  pleasing  in  the  eye  of  the  Deity,  it  wiD 
necessarily  follow  that  we  must  be  more  than  men,  if 
wc  are  not  too  much  exalted  in  prosperity  and  de- 
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Jiregnd  in  adversity.  But  the  Christian  world  has 
B  header,  the  contemplation  of  whose  life  and  suf- 
briiigs  must  administer  comfort  in  affliction,  while 
iie  sense  of  his  power  and  omnipotence  must  give 
hem  humiliation  in  proOT)erity. 
It  is  owing  to  the  forbidding  and  unlovely  con- 
tndnt  with  which  men  of  low  conceptions  act  when 

S  think  they  conform  themselves  to  religion^  as 
as  to  the  more  odious  conduct  of  hypocrites, 
lat  the  word  Christian  does  not  carry  with  it  at 
rst  view  all  that  is  great,  worthy,  friendly,  gene- 
lOB,  and  heroic.  The  man  who  suspends  his  hopes  of 
le  reward  of  worthy  actions  till  after  death,  who 
a  bestow  unseen,  who  can  overlook  hatred,  do  good 
I  his  slanderer,  who  can  never  be  angry  at  his  friend, 
!ver  revengeful  to  his  enemy,  is  certainly  formed  for 
m  benefit  of  society.  Yet  these  are  so  fiar  from  he- 
ie  virtues,  that  they  are  but  the  ordinary  duties  of 
Christian. 

When  a  man  with  a  steady  faith  looks  back  on  the 
«ftt  catastrophe  of  this  day*,  with  what  bleeding 
ootieaB  of  heart  must  he  contemplate  the  life  and 
liRerings  of  his  Deliverer  !    When  his  agonies  occur 

hira,  how  will  he  weep  to  reflect  that  he  has  often 
rgot  them,  for  the  glance  of  a  wanton,  for  the  ap* 
Mue  of  a  vain  world,  for  a  heap  of  fleeting  past  plea- 
ins,  which  are  at  present  aclnng  sorrows ! 

How  pleasing  is  the  contemplation  of  the  lowly 
eps  onr  Almighty  Leader  took  in  conducting  us  to 
s  heavenly  mansions  !  In  plain  and  apt  parable, 
Bulitnde  and  allegory,  our  great  Master  enforced 
le  doctrine  of  our  salvation  ;  but  they  of  his  ac- 
naintance,  instead  of  receiving  what  they  could  not 
^mse,  were  oflTended  at  the  presumption  of  being 
iser  than  they.       They  could  not  raise  their  little 

*  This  paper  was  published  on  Good  Friday,  1712. 
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ideas  above  the  consideration  of  him^  in  th 
cumstances  familiar  to  them,  or  conceive  i 
who  appeared  not  more  terrible  or  pompoofl^ 
have  any  thing  more  exalted  than  themselves 
that  place  therefore  would  not  longer  ineffii 
exert  a  power  which  was  incapable  of  conqiiei 
prepossession  of  their  narrow  and  mean  cono 

Multitudes  followed  him,  and  brought  li 
dumb,  the  blind,  the  sick,  and  maimed ;  whoi 
their  Creator  had  touched  with  a  second  lu 
saw,  spoke,  leaped,  and  ran.  In  affection  1 
and  admiration  of  his  actions,  the  crowd  co 
leave  him,  but  waited  near  him  till  they  wen 
as  faint  and  helpless  as  others  they  brought  i 
cour.  He  had  compassion  on  them,  and  by  i 
cle  supplied  their  necessities.  Oh,  the  ecsti 
Tcrtainment,  when  they  could  behold  their  fc 
mediately  increase  to  the  distributor's  hand, : 
their  God  in  person  feeding  and  refreshing  h 
tures  !  Oh  envied  happiness  !  But  why  d 
envied  ?  as  if  our  God  did  not  still  presida  o 
temperate  meals,  cheerful  hours,  and  innoce 
versatibns. 

But  though  the  sacred  story  is  every  wIm 
of  miracles  not  inferior  to  this,  and  though 
midst  of  those  acts  of  divinity  he  never  gt 
least  hint  of  a  design  to  become  a  secular 
yet  had  not  hitherto  the  apostles  themselvi 
other  than  hopes  of  worldly  power,  prefc 
riches,  and  pomp ;  for  Peter,  upon  an  accic 
ambition  among  the  apostles,  hearing  his 
explain  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  wor! 
so  .scandalized  that  he  whom  he  had  so  lo: 
lowed  should  suffer  the  ignominy,  shame,  am 
which  he  foretold,  that  he  took  him  aside  as 
'  Be  it  fiur  from  thee.  Lord,  this  shall  not  b 
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thee :'  for  whi6h  he  suffered  a  severe  reprehension 
b(m  his  Master^  as  having  in  his  view  the  glory  of 
man  rather  than  that  of  God. 

The  great  change  of  things  began  to  draw  near^ 
iHien  the  Lord  of  nature  thought  fit^  as  a  Saviour 
and  Deliverer^  to  make  his  public  entry  into  Jeru^ 
aalem  with  more  than  the  power  and  joy^  but  none  of 
the  ostentation  and  pomp^  of  a  triumph ;  he  came 
humble^  meek^  and  lowly :  with  an  unfelt  new  ec- 
stasy, multitudes  strewed  his  way  with  garments 
and  olive-branches^  crying^  with  loud  gladness  and 
tcdamation^  ^  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David ;  Bless- 
ed is  he  that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord !'  At 
this  great  King's  accession  to  his  throne^  men  were 
not  ennobled^  but  saved :  crimes  were  not  remitted^ 
but  sins  forgiven.  He  did  not  bestow  medals^  ho- 
nours^ &vours  ;  but  healthy  joy^  sights  speech.  The 
fiist  object  the  blind  ever  saw  was  the  Author  of 
sight;  while  the  lame  ran  before^  and  the  dumb  re- 
peated the  hosannah.  Thus  attended,  he  entered 
into  his  own  house,  the  sacred  temple,  and  by  his  di- 
vine authority  expelled  traders  and  worldlings  that 
pro&ned  it ;  and  thus  did  he,  for  a  time,  use  a  great 
and  despotic  power,  to  let  unbelievers  understand  that 
U  was  not  want  of,  but  superiority  to,  all  worldly 
dominion,  that  made  him  not  exert  it.  But  is  this, 
then,  the  Saviour  ?  Is  this  the  Deliverer  }  Shall 
this  obscure  Nazarene  command  Israel,  and  sit  on 
the  throne  of  David  }  Their  proud  and  disdainful 
hearts,  which  were  petrified  with  the  love  and  pride 
of  this  world,  were  impregnable  to  the  reception  of 
^  mean  a  benefactor ;  and  were  now  enough  exaspe- 
J'ated  with  benefits  to  conspire  his  death.  Our  Lord 
^  sensible  of  their  design,  and  prepared  his  dis- 
cjples  for  it,  by  recounting  to  them  now  more  dis- 
tinctly, what  should  befall  him ;  but  Peter  with  an 
^uigrounded  resolution,  and  in  a  flush  of  temper, 

VOL.  IX.  Y 
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made  a  wuignine  protestatioa»  tbat  though  all 
were  offended  in  Inm,  yet  would  not  he  be  offiended. 
It  was  agreat  article  of  our  Savionr'g  bmitwa  in  tke 
woiid  to  bring  us  to  a  smse  of  our  inalnlitj,  witbont 
God's  assistanoey  to  do  any  thing  great  or  good ;  he 
therefore  told  Peter^  who  thoi^t  so  wdl  of  hii 
coan^  and  fidplitr,  that  they  woold  both  finl  hfan, 
and  even  he  should  denj  him  thriee  that  Tery  n^it. 
'^  But  what  heart  can  omceive,  what  tongue  utter 
the  sequel  ?  Who  is  that  yonder,  buiKeted,  modudf 
and  spumed?  Whom  do  they  drag  like  a  ftlaa? 
Whither  do  they  carry  my  Lord,  my  King,  my  Sa- 
viour and  my  (jrod  ?  And  will  he  die  to  exna/bt 
those  very  injuries  ?  See  where  they  hare  nailea  the 
hard  and  giver  of  life !  How  his  wounds  blarhra, 
his  body  writhes,  and  heart  heaves  with  pity  aai 
with  agony !  O  Almighty  sufferer,  lock,  dawn,  hA 
down  ntim  thy  triumphant  infemy !  Lo^  he  iadiMi 
his  head  to  lus  sacred  bosom  !  &ark,  he  graav- 
8ee,  he  expires !  The  earth  trembles,  l3ie 
rends,  the  rocks  burst,  the  dead  arise.  Which 
the  quick  ?  Which  are  the  dead  ?  Sure  nature,  di 
nature,  is  departing  with  her  Creator.**  * 

T 

*  Transcribed  from  Steele's  Christkn  Hera. 
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-*  Quit  taliajando 
Tempem  a  lackrymis  .^^-*  vieg.  mk.  ii.  6. 

Who  can  rdate  such  woes  nitbout  a  tear  ? 

Thb  tenth  book  of  Paradise  Lost  has  a  greater  va- 
lietf  of  persons  in  it  than  any  other  in  the  whole 
poem.  The  anthor,  npon  the  winding  up  of  his  ac- 
tioo,  introduces  all  those  who  had  any  ooncera  in  it, 
sod  shows  with  great  beauty  the  influence  which  it 
it  lad  upon  each  of  them.  It  is  like  the  last  act  of 
a  well-written  tragedy,  in  which  all  who  had  a  part 
in  it  are  generally  dra^vn  up  before  the  audimce, 
nd  represented  under  those  circumstances  in  which 
the  determination  of  the  action  places  them. 

I  shall,  therefore,  consider  this  book  under  four 
beads,  in  relation  to  the  celestial,  the  infernal,  the 
human,  and  the  imaginary',  persons,  who  have  their 
respective  parts  allotted  in  it. 

To  begin  with  the  celestial  persons.  The  guar- 
dian angels  of  Paradise  are  described  as  returning 
to  heaven  upon  the  fall  of  man,  in  order  to  approve 
their  vigilance ;  their  arrival,  their  manner  of  re- 
ttjrtion,  \*ith  the  sorrow  which  appeared  in  them- 
leiTes,  and  in  those  spirits  who  are  said  to  rejoice  at 

*  The  motto  to  this  paper  in  the  ori^nal  publication  in  folio  is 
("tiune  with  that  which  is  now  prefixed  to  No.  879. 

Reddere  persona  scU  coHvenientia  cuique, 

UOR.  ABS  PO£T.  316. 

To  each  character  he  gives  what  best  befits. 
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the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  are  very  finely  laid  to- 
gether in  the  following  lines  : 

Up  into  heaven  from  Paradise  in  haste 

Th*angelic  guards  ascended,  mute  and,  sad 

For  man ;  for  of  his  state  by  this  they  knew : 

Much  wondering  how  the  subtle  fiend  had  stolen 

Entrance  unseen.     Soon  as  th*  unwelcome  news 

From  earth  arrived  at  heaven  gate,  displeased 

All  were  who  heard ;  dim  sadness  did  not  spare 

That  time  celestial  visages ;  yet  mixt 

With  pity,  violated  not  their  bliss. 

About  the  new-arrived,  in  multitudes 

Th'ethereal  people  ran,  to  hear  and  know 

How  all  befell.     They  towards  the  throne  supreme 

Accountable  made  haste,  to  make  appear, 

With  righteous  plea,  their  utmost  vigilance, 

And  easily  approved :  when  the  Most  High 

Btemal  Father,  from  his  secret  cloud 

Amidst,  in  thunder  utter*d  thus  his  voice.  x.  V, 

The  same  Divine  Person  who,  in  the  forgoing 
parts  of  this  Poem,  interceded  for  our  first  parenti 
before  their  fall,  overthrew  the  rebel  angels,  vA 
created  the  world,  is  now  represented  as  descending 
to  Paradise,  and  pronouncing  sentence  upon  tiw 
three  offenders.  The  cool  of  the  evening  being  a  cir- 
cumstance with  which  holy  writ  introduces  this  great 
scene,  it  is  poetically  described  by  our  author,  who 
has  also  kept  religiously  to  the  form  of  words  in 
which  the  tnree  several  sentences  were  passed  upon 
Adam,  Eve,  and  the  serpent.  He  has  rather  chosen 
to  neglect  the  numerousness  of  his  verse,  than  to  de- 
viate from  those  speeches  which  arc  recorded  on  this 
great  occasicm.  The  guilt  and  confusion  of  our  first 
parents,  standing  naked  before  their  judge,  is  touched 
with  great  beauty.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Sin  and 
Death  into  the  works  of  the  creation,  the  Almighty 
is  again  introduced  as  speaking  to  his  angels  that 
surrounded  him. 
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'  See !  with  what  beat  these  dogs  of  bell  advance^ 

To  waste  and  havoc  yonder  world,  which  I 

So  &ir  and  good  created,*  &c.  x.  616. 

The  following  passage  is  formed  upon  that  glo- 
Dons  image  in  hmy  writ^  which  compares  the  voice 
of  an  innumerable  host  of  angels^  uttering  hallelu- 
lojahs^  to  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings^  or  of 
many  waters : 

He  ended,  and  the  heavenly  audience  loud 

SuBg  hallelujah,  as  the  sound  of  seas. 

Through  multitude  that  sung :  *  Just  are  thy  ways, 

R^hteous  are  thy  decrees  on  all  thy  works ; 

Who  can  extenuate  thee  ?*<^  t6.  641. 

Though  the  author^  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
poem,  and  particularly  in  the  book  we  are  now  exa- 
mining, has  infinite  allusions  to  places  of  Scripture, 
I  have  only  taken  notice  in  my  remarks  of  such  as 
are  of  a  poetical  nature,  and  which  are  woven  with 
gntt  beauty  into  the  body  of  his  fable.  Of  this  kind 
is  that  passage  in  the  present  book,  where,  describing 
&i  and  Death  as  marching  through  the  works  of 
nture,  he  adds, 

—  Behind  her  Death 
Close  following  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yet 
On  his  pale  horse.  -—  ib,  568. 

Which  alludes  to  that  passage  in  Scripture  so  won^ 
dofully  poetical,  and  terrifying  to  the  imagination : 
'  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a  pale  horse,  and  his 
name  that  sat  cm  him  was  Death,  and  Hell  followed 
^vith  him :  and  power  was  given  unto  them  over  the 
^nuik  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with  sword,  and  with 
^^uiger,  and  with  sickness,  and  with  the  beasts  of 
^  earth.*  Under  this  first  head  of  celestial  persons 
^e  must  likewise  take  notice  of  the  command  which 
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the  angels  received^  to  produce  the  several  changes 
in  nature^  and  sully  the  beauty  of  the  creation.  Ac- 
cordingly they  are  represented  as  infecting  the  toi 
and  planets  with  malignant  influences^  weakening 
the  bght  of  the  sun^  bringing  down  the  winter  into 
the  milder  regions  of  nature^  planting  winds  and 
storms  in  several  quarters  of  tne  sky^  storing  the 
clouds  with  thunder^  and^  in  shorty  perverting  the 
whole  frame  of  the  universe  to  the  condition  m  its 
criminal  inhabitants.  As  this  is  a  noble  incident  in 
the  poem^  the  following  lines^  in  which  we  see  the 
angels  heaving  up  the  earth,  and  placing  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent posture  to  the  sun  from  what  it  had  before 
the  fall  of  man^  is  conceived  with  that  sublime  ima- 
gination which  was  so  peculiar  to  this  great  author : 


Some  say  he  bid  his  angels  turn  askance 

The  poles  of  earth  tvnce  ten  degrees  and  more 

From  the  sun*s  axle ;  they  with  labour  push*d 

Oblique  the  centric  globe.—  x.  668. 

We  are,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  the  infer- 
nal agents  under  the  view  which  Milton  has  given 
us  of  them  in  this  book.  It  is  observed,  by  thoee 
who  would  set  forth  the  greatness  of  Virgil's  plan, 
that  he  conducts  his  reader  through  all  the  parts  of 
the  earth  which  were  discovered  in  his  time.  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe,  are  the  several  scenes  of  his 
fable.  The  plan  of  Milton's  poem  is  of  an  infinitely 
greater  extent,  and  fills  the  mind  with  many  more 
astonishing  circumstances.  Satan,  having  surround- 
ed the  earth  seven  times,  departs  at  length  from  P^ 
radise.  We  then  see  him  steering  his  course  among 
the  constellations;  and,  after  having  traversed  the 
whole  creation,  pursuing  his  voyage  through  the 
chaos,  and  entering  into  his  own  infernal  dominions. 
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His  first  appearance  in  the  assembly  of  fallen  an- 
geb  is  worked  up  with  circumstances  which  give  a 
aefiffhtful  surprise  to  the  reader :  but  there  is  no 
indoent  in  the  whole  poem  which  does  this  more 
than  the  transformation  of  the  whole  audience^  that 
iiillowB  the  account  their  leader  gives  them  of  his  ex- 
pedition. The  gradual  change  of  Satan  himself  is 
oescribed  after  Ovid's  manner^  and  may  Tie  with  any 
af  those  celebrated  transformations  which  are  looked 

Son  as  the  most  beautiful  parts  in  that  poet's  works, 
ilton  never  fiails  of  improving  his  own  hints^  and 
bestowing  the  last  finishing  touches  to  every  inci- 
ient  which  is  admitted  into  his  poem.  The  unex- 
pected hiss  which  arises  in  this  episode^  the  dimen- 
sions and  bulk  of  Satan  so  much  superior  to  those 
of  the  infernal  spirits  who  lay  under  the  same  trans- 
formation^ with  the  annual  change  which  they  are 
supposed  to  suffer,  are  instances  of  this  kind.  The 
beauty  of  the  diction  is  very  remarkable  in  this  whole 
episode,  as  I  have  observed,  in  the  sixth  paper  of 
these  my  remarks,  the  great  judgement  with  which  it 
was  contrived. 

The  parts  of  Adam  and  Eve,  or  the  human  per- 
sons, come  next  under  our  consideration.  Milton's 
art  is  no  where  more  shown,  than  in  his  conducting 
the  parts  of  these  our  first  parents.  The  representa- 
tion  he  gives  of  them,  without  falsifying  the  story, 
is  wonderfully  contrived  to  influence  the  reader  with 
pity  and  compassion  towards  them.  Though  Adam 
uiYolves  the  whole  species  in  misery,  his  crime  pro- 
ceeds from  a  weakness  which  every  man  is  inclined 
to  pardon  and  commiserate,  as  it  seems  rather  the 
feulty  of  human  nature,  than  of  the  person  who  of- 
fended. Every  one  is  apt  to  excuse  a  fault  which 
he  himself  might  have  fallen  into.  It  was  the  excess 
<rflove  for  Eve  that  ruined  Adam  and  his  posterity. 
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I  need  not  add^  that  the  author  is  justiiied  in  this 
particular  by  many  oi  the  fathers  and  the  moBt  or- 
thodox writers.  Milton  has  by  this  meaag  filU  s 
great  part  of  his  poem  with  that  kind  of  wridu 
which  the  French  critics  call  the  tendre,  and  whin 
is  in  a  particular  manner  engaging  to  all  aortief 
readers. 

Adam  and  Eve^  in  the  book  we  are  now  ooottder* 
ing,  are  likewise  drawn  with  such  sentiments,  aid* 
not  only  interest  the  reader  in  their  afflictioiUy  Imfc 
raise  in  him  the  most  melting  passions  of  huBttnitT 
and  ccnnmiseraticm.  When  Adam  sees  the  sevenu 
changes  of  nature  produced  about  him,  be  amiean  ia 
a  disorder  of  mind  suitable  to  one  who  had  forfeited 
both  his  innocence  and  happiness ;  he  is  filled  with 
horror,  remorse,  despair ;  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart 
he  expostulates  ^ith  his  Creator  for  having  gim 
him  an  unasked  existence : 

Did  I  request  the^  Maker,  from  my  day 

To  mould  me  man  ?  Did  I  solicit  ttiee 

From  darkness  to  promote  me  ?  or  here  place 

In  this  delicious  garden  ?  As  my  will 

Concurred  not  to  my  being,  'twere  but  right 

And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust, 

Desirous  to  resign,  and  render  back 

All  I  received.  —  x.  7tt. 

He  immediately  after  recovers  from  his  presmnp- 
tion,  owns  his  doom  to  be  just,  and  begs  that  toe 
death  which  is  threatened  him  may  be  inflicted  to 
him: 

—  Why  ddays 
His  band  to  execute  what  his  decree 
Hx'd  on  this  day  ?  \Miy  do  I  over-live  ? 
Why  am  I  mocked  with  death,  and  lengthened  out 
To  deathless  pain  ?  How  gladly  would  I  me«t 
^lortality  my  sentence,  and  be  earth 
Insensible !  how  glad  woukl  lay  me  down, 
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As  ia  my  mother's  lap !  There  I  should  rest 

And  sleep  secure;  his  dreadful  voice  no  more 

Would  thunder  in  my  ears  :  no  fear  of  worse 

To  me,  and  to  my  ofispring,  would  torment  me 

With  cruel  expectation.  —  x.  771. 

This  whole  speech  is  £ull  of  the  like  emotion^  and 
!ied  with  all  those  sentiments  which  we  may  sup- 
le  natural  to  a  mind  so  broken  and  disturbed.  I 
ist  not  omit  that  generous  concern  which  our  first 
her  shows  in  it  for  his  posterity,  and  which  is  so 
iper  to  affect  the  reader : 

—  Hide  me  from  the  face 
Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  height 
Of  happiness !  yet  well,  if  here  would  end  , 

The  misery ;  I  deserved  it,  and  would  bear 
My  own  deservings :  but  this  will  not  serve ; 
All  that  I  eat,  or  drink,  or  shall  beget, 
Is  propagated  curse.     O  voice  once  heard 
Ddightfully,  *  Increase  and  multiply ;' 
Now  death  to  hear !  —  jh,  72S. 

—  In  me  all 
Posterity  stands  curst !  Fair  patrimony 
That  I  must  leave  ye,  sons  !  O  were  I  able 
To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  ye  none ! 
So  disinherited,  how  would  ye  bless 
Me,  now  your  curse  !  Ah,  .why  should  all  mankind, 
For  one  man*s  fault,  thus  guiltless  be  condemn'd. 
If  guiltless  ?  But  from  me  what  can  proceed 
But  all  corrupt  ?  —  ib,  817. 

Who  can  afterwards  behold  the  father  of  man- 
nd,  extended  upon  the  earth,  uttering  his  midnight 
inplaints,  bewailing  his  existence,  and  ^^^shing  for 
*tli,  without  sympathizing  with  him  in  his  distress! 

Thus  Adam  to  himself  lamented  loud 
Through  the  still  night ;  not  now,  as  ere  man  fell, 
Wholescmie  and  cool,  and  mild,  but  with  black  air, 
Accompanied,  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom. 
Which  to  his  evil  conscience  represented 
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All  things  with  double  terror:     Qn  the  ground 
OutstretchM  he  lay;  on  the  cold  ground !  and  oft 
Cursed  his  creation ;  death  as  oft  accused 
Of  tardy  execution.  —  z.  84ft. 

The  part  of  Eve  in  this  book  is  no  less  passiooite, 
and  apt  to  sway  the  reader  in  her  favour.  8be  ii 
represented  with  great  tendemesB  as  apprndung 
Adam^  but  is  spumed  from  him  with  a  spirit  of  vp* 
braiding  and  indignation  conformable  to  the  nttOR 
of  man^  whose  passions  had  now  gained  the  domimon 
over  him.  The  following  passage^  wherein  she  ii 
described  as  renewing  her  addresses  to  him^  with  the 
whole  speech  that  foUows  it^  have  something  is  theH 
exquisitely  moving  and  pathetic : 

He  added  not,  and  from  her  tum'd :  but  Eve 

Not  so  repulsed,  with  tears  that  ceased  not  fiowiqg^ 

And  tresses  all  disorder'd,  at  his  feet 

Fell  humble ;  and,  embracing  them,  besought 

His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plaint  ;-* 

*  Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam !  AMtness  Heaven 

^^liat  love  sincere^  and  reverence  in  my  heart 

I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  oflended. 

Unhappily  deceived !  Thy  suppliant 

I  b^,  and  clasp  thy  knees.     Bereave  me  not, 

Wbereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid. 

Thy  counsel,  in  this  uttermost  distress. 

My  only  stFL'n<^h  and  suy  !  Forlorn  of  thee, 

Whither  shall  I  betake  me  ?  where  subsist  ? 

^^  hile  yet  we  live,  scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps, 

JBetween  us  two  let  there  be  peace,'  &c.  i^  909L 

Adam's  reconcilement  to  her  is  worked  up  in  the 
same  spirit  of  tenderness.  Eve  afiterwards  prapoKi 
to  her  husband,  in  the  blintbiess  of  her  despair,  thst, 
to  prevent  their  guilt  from  descending  upon  posteri^* 
they  should  resolve  to  live  childless  ;  or,  if  that  oooM 
not  be  done,  they  should  :wk  their  o^ni  deaths  hj 
violent  methods. '  As  thoKC  sentiments  naturallv 
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pige  the  reader  to  regard  the  mother  of  mankind 
mh.  mme  than  ordinary  commiseration^  they  like- 
rne  eontaifl  a  very  fine  moral.  The  resolution  of 
ying  to  end  our  miseries  does  not  show  such  a  de- 
ree  (£  magnanimity  as  a  resolution  to  bear  them, 
sd  submit  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  Our 
Bthor  has^  therefore^  with  ^"eat  delicacy^  repre- 
9ted  Eve  as  entertaining  this  thought^  and  Adam 
i  diwippnmng  it. 

We  are,  in  the  next  place^  to  consider  the  ima- 
inary  persons,  or  Death  and  Sin,  who  act  a  large 
irt  IB  this  boolc.  Such  beauti^  extended  alle- 
ones  are  certainly  some  of  the  finest  compositions 
I  genius;  but,  as  I  have  before  observed,  are  not 
greeable  to  the  nature  of  an  heroic  poem.  This  of 
fin  and  Death  is  very  exquisite  in  its  kind,  if  not 
muddered  as  a  part  of  such  a  work.  The  truths  con- 
tained in  it  are  so  clear  and  open,  that  I  shall  not 
lofle  time  in  explaining  them ;  but  shall  only  observe, 
that  a  reader,  who  knows  the  strength  of  the  £nglish 
tongue,  will  be  amazed  to  think  how  the  poet  could 
find  such  apt  words  and  phrases  to  describe  the  ac- 
tkms  of  those  two  imaginary  persons,  and  particu- 
larly in  that  part  where  Dea^h  is  exhibited  as  form- 
ing a  bridge  over  the  chaos ;  a  work  suitable  to  the 
genius  of  Milton. 

Since  the  subject  I  am  upon  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tmiity  of  speaking  more  at  large  of  such  shadowy 
sod  imaginary  persons  as  may  be  introduced  into 
Iwoic  poems,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  explain  myself 
in  s  matter  which  is  curious  in  its  kind,  and  which 
nwe  of  the  critics  have  treated  of.  It  is  certain 
Homer  and  Virgil  are  full  of  imaginary  persons, 
iHto  are  very  beautiful  in  poetry,  when  they  are  just 
Aovm  without  being  engaged  in  any  series  of  ac- 
timr.  Homer,  indeed,  represents  Sleep  as  a  person, 
M  flseribes  a  short  part  to  him  in  his  Iliad;  but  we 
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must  consider^  that  though  we  now  r^ard  Bach  a 
person  as  entirely  shadowy  and  unsubstantial,  the 
heathens  made  statues  of  him^  placed  him  in  tlieii 
temples^  and   looked    upon   him  as   a  real  deity. 
When  Homer  makes  use  of  other  such  allesoricaL 
persons^  it  is  only  in  short  expressions^  whi<m  oobp 
vey  an  ordinary  thought  to  the  mind  in  the  most 
pleasing  manner ;  and  may  rather  be  looked  upon 
as    poetical    phrases^  than  allegorical    descriptioni. 
Instead  of  telling  us  that  men  naturally  fly  when 
they  are   terrified^   he   introduces   the   persoiu  of 
Flight  and  Fear^  who^  he  tells  Us;  are  insepanfak 
companions.     Instead  of  saying  that  the  time  wtt 
come  when  Apollo  ought  to  have  received  his  re- 
compense^ he  tells  us  that  the  hours  brought  him 
his  reward.     Instead  of  describing  the  effects  which 
JMinerva's  aegis  produced  in  battle^  he  tells  us  thst 
the  brims  of  it  were  encompassed  by  Terror,  Rout^ 
Discord,  Fury,  Pursuit,  Massacre,  and  Death.    In 
the  same  figure  of  speaking,  he  represents  VicUay 
as  following  Diomedes ;  Discord  as  the  mother  cf 
funerals  and  mourning;  Venus  as  dressed  by  the 
Graces ;  Bellona  as  wearing  Terror  and  Constemfl- 
tion  like  a  garment.     I  might  give  several  other  in- 
stances out  of  Homer,  as  well  as  a  great  many  out 
of  Virgil.    IVIilton  has  likewise  very  often  made  use 
of  the  same  way  of  speaking,  as  where  he  tells  xu 
that  Victory  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Messiah 
when  he  marched  forth  against  the  rebel  angels; 
that,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  Hours  '  unbarred 
the  gates  of  light' ;  that  Discord  was  the  daughter 
of  Sm.     Of  the  same  nature  are  those  expressions, 
where,  describing  tlie  singing   of  the   nightingale, 

•  u'  u-'ij.®^^^"^^  ^^  pleased;'  and  upon  the  Mcs- 
wah  s  bidding  peace  to  the  chaos,  ^  Confusion  heaid 
nis  voice.  I  might  add  innumerable  instances  rf 
<mr  poet  3  writing  in  this  beautiful  figure.  It  is  plain 
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I  have  mentioned^  in  which  persons  of  an 
natiire  are  introduced^  are  such  short  al« 
are  not  designed  to  be  taken  in  the  literal 
;  only  to  convey  particular  circumstances 
ider^  after  an  unusual  and  entertaining 
3at  when  such  persons  are  introduced  as 
■cfcon^  and  engaged  in  a  series  of  adven- 
f  take  too  much  upon  them^  and  are  by  no 
mer  for  an  heroic  poem^  which  ought  to 
saiUe  in  its  principal  parts.    I  cannot  for- 
etote,  thinking,  that  Sin  and  Death  are  as 
agents  in  a  work  of  this-  nature,  as  StreKth 
Mity  in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  .^schyms^ 
nented  those  two  persons  nailing  down 
08  to  a  rock ;  for  wmch  he  has  been  justly 
by  the  greatest  critics.    I  do  not  know  any 
'  person  made  use  of  in  a  more  sublime 
*  tninkii)^  than  that  in  one  of  the  prophets, 
nribing  God  as  descending  from  heaven, 
dg  the  sins  of  mankind,  adds  that  dreadful 
nee,  '  Before  him  went  the  Pestilence.'  It 
this  imaginary  person  might  have  been  de- 
1  all  her  purple  spots.     The  Fever  might 
ched  before  her,  Fain  might  have  stood  on 
hand,  Phrensy  on  her  left,  and  Death  in 
She  might  have  been  introduced  as  glid- 
from  the  tail  of  a  comet,  or  darting  upon 
.  in  a  flash  of  lightning.     She  might  have 
16  atmosphere  with  her  breath.     The  very 
f  her  eyes  might  have  scattered  infection. 
licve  every  reader  will  think,  that  in  such 
irritings  the  mentioning  of  her,  as  it  is  done 
ure,  has  something  in  it  more  just,  as  well 
than  all  that  the  most  fanciful  poet  could 
XKwed  upon  her  in  the  richness  of  his  imagi- 
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—  Desi]}ere  in  loco, 

HOR.  CAR.  iv.  IS.  lift. 

*Tis  joyous  folly  that  unbends  the  mind. 

Charlks  Lillie  attended  me  the  other  day,  and 
made  mc  a  present'  of  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  en 
which  is  delineated  a  pavement  in  Mosaic  wtak, 
lately  discovered  at  Stunsfield  near  Woodstock  *.  A 
person  who  has  so  much  the  gift  of  speech  as  Mr. 
Lillie,  and  can  carry  on  a  discourse  witnout  a  replff 
had  great  opportunity  on  that  occasion  to  expatiate 
upon  so  iinc  a  piece  of  antiquity.  Among  other 
things,  I  remember  he  gave  me  his  opinion,  whidi 
he  drew  from  the  ornaments  of  the  work,  that  tbii 
was  the  floor  of  a  room  dedicated  to  mirth  and  con- 
cord. Viewing  this  work,  made  my  fancy  run  oTer 
the  many  gay  expressions  I  had  read  in  ancient  au- 
thors, which  contained  invitations  to  lay  aside  care 
and  anxiety,  and  give  a  loose  to  that  pleasing  forget- 
fulness  wherein  men  put  oif  tlieir  characters  of  busi- 
ness, and  enjoy  their  very  selves.  Tliese  hours  vnn 
usuully  passed  in  rooms  adorned  for  that  purposei 
and  set  out  in  such  a  manner,  as  the  objects  aD 
around  the  company  gladdened  their  hearts;  which, 
jcn'ned  to  the  cheerful  looks  of  well-chosen  and 
agreeable  friends,  gave  new  vigour  to  the  airy,  pro- 
duced the  latent  fire  of  the  modest,  and  gave  ^aoe 
to  tlie  slow  humour  of  the  reserved.     A  judicioo* 

*  EnrTavfd  by  Vertne  in  1712.      See  an  account  of  it  J" 
Guu£,h's  Ijiitiili  Topography,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 
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B  of  such  company^  crowned  with  chaplcts  of 
,  and  the  whole  apartment  glittering  with  gay 
cheered  with  a  profusion  of  roscs^  artificisd 
water^  and  intervals  of  soft  notes  to  songs  of 
1  wine^  suspended  the  cares  of  human  life^  and 
festival  of  mutual  kindness.  Such  parties  of 
e  as  these^  and  the  reports  of  the  agreeable 
g  in  their  jollities^  have  in  all  ages  aivakencd 
1  part  of  mankind  to  pretend  to  mirth  and 
amour  without  capacity  for  such  entertain- 
for,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  there  are 
red  men  fit  for  any  employment,  to  one  who 
jLe  of  passing  a  night  in  company  of  the  first 
dthout  shocking  any  member  of  the  society, 
ting  his  own  part  of  the  conversation,  but 
receiving  and  contributing  to  the  pleasure  of 
dIb  company.  When  one  considers  such  col- 
I  of  companions  in  past  times,  and  such  as  one 
lame  in  the  present  age,  with  how  much  spleen 
man  needs  reflect  upon  the  awkward  gaiety 
>  who  aflfect  the  frolic  with  an  ill  grace !  I  have 
r  from  a  correspondent  of  mine,  who  desires 
dmonish  all  loud,  mischievous,  airy,  dull,  corn- 
s' that  they  are  mistaken  in  what  they  call  a 
Irregularity  in  itself  is  not  what  creates  plea- 
id  mirth ;  but  to  see  a  man,  who  knows  what 
d  decency  are,  doscend  from  them  agreeably 
company,  is  what  denominates  him  a  pleasant 
lion.  Instead  of  that,  you  find  many  whose 
lonsists  only  in  doing  things  which  do  not  be- 
hem,  with  a  secret  couvsciousness  that  all  the 
knows  they  know  better :  to  this  is  always 
lomething  mischievous  to  themselves  or  others. 
heard  of  some  very  merry  fellows  among  whom 
lie  was  started,  and  passed  by  a  greut  niajo- 
at  every  man  should  immediately  draw  a  tooth ; 
rhich  tney  have  gone  in  a  body  and  smoked  a 
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cobbler.     The  same  company^  at  another  night,  \m 
each  man  burned  his  cravat ;  and  one  perhaps  whoie 
estate  would  bear  it^  has  thrown  a  long  wig  and  land 
hat  into  the  same  fire.     Thus   they  have  jested 
themselves  stark-naked,  and  run  into  the  streets  ud 
frighted  women  very  successfully.     There  is  no  in- 
habitant of  any  standing  in  Covent  GJardenj  bnt  cm 
tell  you  a  hundred  good  humours,  where  peofk 
have  come  off  ndth  little  blooddied,  and  yet  sooiDed 
all  the  witty  hours  of  the  night.     I  know  a  getilS^ 
man  that  has  several  wounds  in  the  head  by  watA- 
polesj  and  has  been  thrice  run  throudi  the  body,  to 
carry  on  a  good  jest.     He  is  very  old  for  a  man  ef 
so  much  good  humour;  but  to  this  day  he  is  seUoB 
merry  but  he  has  occasion  to  be  valiant  at  the  ■■> 
time.'    But,  by  the  favour  of  these  gentlemen*  I  aa 
humbly  of  opinion,  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  wittf 
man,  and  never  ofiend  one  statute  of  this  kingil— j 
not  excepting  even  that  of  stabbing. 

The  writers  of  plays  have  what  they  call  nmty  d 
time  and  place,  to  give  a  justness  to  their  leinesefr 
tation;  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  all  who  pretend 
to  be  componiims,  would  confine  their  action  to  the 
place  of  meeting;  for  a  fiolic  carried  further  mar  be 
better  performed  by  other  animals  than  men.  tt  is 
not  to  rid  much  ground,  or  do  much  mischief,  tint 
should  d^enominate  a  pleadOiit  fellow:  but  that  is 
truly  fitdic  which  is  the  play  of  the  mind,  and  eon- 
sists  of  various  and  unfi^n.^^  ^allies  of  imaginatioo> 
Festivity  of  spirit  is  a  very  unci^mmon  talent,  tnd 
must  piweed  rrosn  an  a:!i£^n;bLLge  of  agreeable  qnili- 
ties  in  the  saz::e  ^vrswi-  Tber>p  sre  <<*me  fipw  when 
I  think  jvimliarly  l:ii&pp^  :n  ft :  l-ut  i:  is  a  talent ooe 
cuuHC  name  in  ;&  uisj..  e>y4A::iiL  i  v.  len  one  ooosi- 
dors,  tkit  it  is  Ci-ver  rerv  ixa»>?~  b^i  where  it  is  »■ 
Hrdrd  by  him  w^  pK^iseHes  in  ::  the  sennd  phee- 
Ae  heal  mu  t2ui  I  kaow  <c  f .«-  heightening  the 
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evel  gaiety  of  a  company  is  Estcourt,  whose  jovial 
junour  diffuses  itself  from  the  highest  person  at  an 
ntertainment  to  the  meanest  waiter.     Merry  tales^ 
ooompanied  with  apt  gestures  and  lively  re])resen- 
itioiis  of  circumstances  and  persons^  beguile  the 
ravest  mind  into  a  consent  to  be  as  humorous  as 
fanself.     Add  to  this^  that  when  a  man  is  in  liis 
Dtd  gracesj  he  has  a  mimicry  that  does  not  debase 
le  person  he  represents;  but  which,  taking  from 
le  gravity  of  the  character^  adds  to  the  agrecable- 
^m  of  It.    This  pleasant  fellow  gives  one  some  idea 
*  the  ancient  pantomime^  who  is  said  to  have  given 
19  audience^  in  dumb-show^  an  exact  idea  of  any 
pncter  or  passion^  or  an  intelligible  relation  of  any 
lUie  occurrence^  with  no  other  expression  than 
lil  of  his  lodes  and  gestures.  If  all  who  have  been 
llksed  to  these  talents  in  Estcourt  will  be  at  Lovo 
r  liove  to  morrow  nighty  they  will  but  pay  him 
bit  they  owe  him^  at  so  easy  a  rate  as  being  pre- 
nt  at  a  play  whidi  nobody  would  omit  seeing^  that 
idy  or  had  not^  ever  seen  it  before. 
T 
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No.  369.    TUESDAY,  APRIL  22, 1718. 


Torva  leana  lupum  sequitur,  Itqnu  ipse  copeBam : 
FloraUem  cytUum  seqtdiur  lasciva  capdUu 

YnuQ,  KCL.  ii.  6Si 

lions  the  wolves,  and  wolves  the  kids  pursue, 
The  kids  sweet  thyme,— and  still  I  follow  you. 

WABIMI* 

As  we  were  at  the  club  last  nighty  I  obsenred  that  mj 
friend  Sir  Roger^  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  wX 
very  silent^  and^  instead  of  minding  what  was  aid 
by  the  company^  was  whistling  to  himself  in  a  tot 
thoughtful  mood^  and  playing  with  a  cork.  I  jogged 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport^  who  sat  between  us;  and, 
as  we  were  both  observing  him^  we  saw  the  kni^ 
shake  his  head^  and  heard  him  say  to  himself,  ^A 
foolish  woman !  I  can't  believe  it.'  Sir  Andrew  mt 
him  a  gentle  pat  upon  the  shoulder^  and  ofierra  to 
lay  him  a  bottle  of  wine  that  he  was  thinking  of  tbe 
widow.  My  old  friend  started^  and^  recovering  out 
of  his  brown  study^  told  Sir  Andrew^  that  once  in 
his  life  he  had  been  in  the  right.  In  short,  after 
some  little  hesitation^  Sir  R(^r  told  us  in  the  fni- 
ness  of  his  hearty  that  he  had  just  received  a  letter 
from  his  steward^  which  acquainted  him  that  his  old 
rival  and  antagonist  in  the  country.  Sir  David  Dun- 
drum,  had  been  making  a  visit  to  the  widoir. 
*  However,*  says  Sir  Roger,  *  I  can  never  think 
that  she'll  have  a  man  that's  half  a  year  older  than  I 
am^  and  a  noted  republican  into  the  bargain.' 

Will  Honeycomb^  who  looks  upon  love  as  his  par- 
ticular province,  interrupting  our  friend  with  a  janty 
laugh,  *  I  thought,  kiught,'  says  he,    '  thou  hadst 
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kog  enough  in  the  world  not  to  pin  thy 
S3  upon  one  that  is  a  woman^  and  a  widow. 

that,  without  vanity^  I  may  pretend  te 
s  mudi  of  the  female  world  as  any  man  in 
Britain ;  though  the  chief  of  my  knowledge 

in  thisj  that  they  are  not  to  be  known.' 
imediately,  with  his  usual  fluency,  rambled 

account  of  his  own  amours.  '  1  am  now^' 
,  '  upon  the  verge  of  fifty/  though  by  the 
all  knew  he  was  turned  of  threescore.  *  You 
dly  guess/  continued  Will,  *  that  I  have  not 
long  in  the  world  without  having  had  some 
M  of  settling  in  it,  as  the  phrase  is.  To  tell 
Ly,  I  have  several  times  tried  my  fortune  that 
koogh  I  can't  much  boast  of  my  success. 
ade  my  first  addresses  to  a  young  lady  in  the 
;  but,  when  I  thought  things  were  pretty 
iwing  to  a  conclusion,  her  fiather  happening 
that  I  had  formerly  boarded  with  a  surgeon, 
put  forbad  me  his  house,  and  within  a  fort- 
fter  married  his  daughter  to  a  fox-hunter  in 
ipbourhood. 

lade  my  next  applications  to  a  widow,  and 
i  her  so  briskly,  tbat  I  thought  myself  within 
ght  of  her.  As  I  waited  upon  her  one  mom- 
e  told  me,  that  she  intended  to  keep  her 
noney  and  jointure  in  her  own  hand,  and 
me  to  call  upon  her  attorney  in  Lyon's-Inn, 
juld  adjust  with  me  what  it  was  proper  for 
dd  to  it.  I  was  so  rebuffed  by  this  overture, 
lever  inquired  either  for  her  or  her  attorney 
rds. 

flew  months  after,  I  addressed  myself  to  a 
Ady  who  was  an  only  daughter,  and  of  a  good 

I  danced  with  her  at  several  balls,  squeezed 
the  hand,  said  soft  things  to  her,  and  in  short 
0  doubt  of  her  heart ;  and,  though  my  fortune 
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wvLS  not  equal  to  hers,  I  was  in  hopes  that  her  fmi 
father  would  not  deny  her  the  man  she  had  fixed  hff 
affections  upon.  But  as  I  went  one  day  to  the  booses 
in  order  to  break  the  matter  to  him^  I  ioond  tiv 
whole  family  in  confusion,  and  heard,  to  my  iib- 
speakable  surprise,  that  jMiss  Jenny  was  that  Tcrf 
morning  run  an'ay  with  the  butler. 

'  I  then  courted  a  second  ^i-idow,  and  am  at  a  loa 
to  this  day  how  I  came  to  miss  her,  for  she  hadofta 
commended  my  person  and  beha\'iour.  Her  muk 
indeed  told  me  one  day,  that  her  mistress  had  aaU 
she  ncyer  saw  a  gentleman  lyith  such  a  spindle  pdr 
of  legs,  as  ]\Ir.  Honeycomb. 

^  After  this  I  laid  si(^  to  four  heiresses  snooo- 
siyely,  and,  being  a  handsome  young  dog  in  thoK 
days,  quickly  made  a  breach  in  their  hearts  ;  but  I 
don't  know  how  it  came  to  pass,  though  I  seldt 
failed  of  getting  the  daughter's  consent,  I  oonU 
never  in  my  life  get  the  old  people  on  my  side. 

^  I  could  give  you  an  account  of  a  thousand  othtf 
unsuccessful  attempts,  particularly  of  one  whidi  I 
made  some  years  since  upon  an  old  woman,  lyhnm  I 
had  certainly  bonie  aAi-ay  with  flying  colours,  if  her 
relations  had  not  come  pouring  in  to  her  assistance 
from  all  parts  of  £ugland ;  nay,  I  believe  I  shduld 
have  got  her  at  last,  had  not  she  been  carried  off  hjf 
a  hard  frost.' 

As  Will's  transitions  are  extremely  quick,  be 
turned  from  Sir  R(^r,  and,  apjdying  himself  to 
me,  told  me  there  was  a  pass:ige  in  the  book  I  had 
considered  last  Saturday,  which  deserved  to  be  niit 
in  letters  of  gold ;  and  taking  out  a  pocket  3Iiltoa. 
read  the  following  lines,  whicli  are  part  of  one  of 
Adam's  speeches  to  Eve  after  the  fall : 

—  Oil !  why  (lid  Got], 
Creator  wis**!  that  peopled  hijihtr^t  htavcii 
"W  ith  Npirita  uiaACuiiue.  crtiUe  ai  l;u>t 
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This  novdty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 

Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 

Witih  men,  as  angels,  without  feminine? 

Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate 

Mankind?    This  nuschief  had  not  then  befallen. 

And  more  that  shall  befidl;  innumerable 

Distminnoes  on  earth,  tiurongh  £emale  snares, 

And  strait  conjunction  with  this  sex :  for  either 

He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mate^  but  such 

As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake ; 

Or  whom  be  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain, 

Througli  herporvrarseness ;  but  shall  see  her  gain'd* 

By  a  nr  worse ;  or,  if  she  love,  withheld 

By  parents  ;  or  his  happiest  choice  too  late 

Shall  meet,  already  linked  and  wedlock-bound 

To  a  fell  adversary,  his  hate  or  shame : 

Whidi  infinite  calsamty  shall  cause 

To  bumaa  life^  and  houadiold  peaoe  eonfivund*      x.  888- 

Sir  Roger  listened  to  this  passage  with  great  at* 
tntioii;  and  desiring  Mr.  Honeyeomb  to  fold  down 
a  leaf  at  the  place^  and  lend  him  hishook^  the  knight 
pat  it  up  in  his  pockety  and  told  us  that  he  would 
lead  over  those  verses  again  before  he  went  to  bed.. 

X 
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—  De  jmupertate  tacentis. 
Plus  i)oacenteferent,^-  hor.  epist.  i.  17.  43^ 

The  man  who  all  his  wants  conceals, 

Gains  more  than  he  who  all  his  wants  reveals,     buncombe. 

I  HAVE  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  of  this  day, 
*ny  further  than  affixing  the  piece  of  Latin  on  the 
"  of  my  paper ;  which  I  think  a  motto  not  un- 
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suitable ;  since^  if  silence  of  our  poverty  is  a  recom- 
mendation^ still  more  commendable  is  his  modesty 
who  conceals  it  by  a  decent  dress. 

^'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^^  There  is  an  evil  under  the  sun,  which  has  not 
yet  come  within  your  speculation,  and  is  the  censure, 
disesteem,  and  contempt,  which  some  young  fellows 
meet  with  from  particular  persons,  for  the  reason- 
able methods  they  take  to  avoid  them  in  generaL 
This  is  by  appearing  in  a  better  dress  than  may  se«n 
to  a  relation  regularly  consistent  with  a  small  for- 
tune ;  and  therefore  may  occasion  a  judgement  of  a 
suitable  extravagance  in  other  particulars :  but  the 
disadvantage  with  which  the  man  of  narrow  circum- 
stances acts  and  speaks,  is  so  feelingly  set  forth  in  a 
little  book  called  The  Christian  Hero,  that  the  ap- 
pearing to  be  otherwise  is  not  only  pardonable,  bat 
necessary.  Every  one  knows  the  hurry  of  conclu- 
sions that  are  made  in  contempt  of  a  person  that  ap- 
pears to  be  calamitous ;  which  makes  it  very  excn^ 
sablc  to  prepare  oneself  for  the  company  of  thoiie 
that  are  of  a  superior  quality  and  fortune,  by  ap- 
pearing to  be  in  a  better  condition  than  one  is,  to 
far  as  such  appearance  shall  not  make  us  really  ni. 
worse. 

"  It  is  a  justice  due  to  the  character  of  one  who 
suffers  hard  reflections  from  any  particular  persra 
upon  this  account,  that  such  persons  would  inquire 
into  liis  manner  of  spending  his  time ;  of  which, 
though  no  further  information  can  be  had  than  that 
he  remains  so  niiiny  hours  in  his  chamber,  yet,  if 
this  is  cleared,  to  imagine  that  a  reasonable  creature, 
wrung  with  a  narrow  fortune,  does  not  make  the 
best  use  of  this  retirement,  would  be  a  conclusian 
extremely  uncharitable.  From  what  has,  or  will  be 
said,  I  hope  no  conse(|uence  can  be  extorted,  imply- 
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ing,  that  I  would  have  any  young  fellow  spend 
more  time  than  the  common  leisure  which  his  studies 
require,  or  more  money  than  his  fortune  or  allow- 
ance may  admit  of,  in  the  pursuit  of  un  acquaintance 
with  his  betters ;  for  as  to  his  time,  the  gross  of  that 
ought  to  be  sacred  to  more  substantial  acquisitions ; 
for  each  irrecoverable  moment  of  which  he  ought  to 
believe  he  stands  religiously  accountable.  And  as  to 
his  dress,  I  shall  engage  myself  no  further  than  in  the 
modest  defence  of  two  plain  suits  a  year :  for,  being 
perfectly  satisfied  in  Eutrapelus's  contrivance  of 
making  a  Mohock  of  a  man,  by  presenting  him  with 
laced  and  embroidered  suits,  I  would  by  no  means 
be  thought  to  controvert  that  conceit,  by  insinuating 
the  advantages  of  foppCry.  It  is  an  assertion  which 
admits  of  much  proof,  that  a  stranger  of  tolerable 
sense,  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  will  be  better  re- 
ceived by  those  of  quality  above  liim,  than  one  of 
much  better  parts,  whose  dress  is  regulated  by  the 
rigid  notions  of  frugality.  A  man's  appearance  falls 
Tnthin  the  censure  of  every  one  that  sees  him ;  his 
parts  and  learning  very  few  are  judges  of ;  and  even 
upon  these  few  they  cannot  at  first  be  well  intruded ; 
for  policy  and  good  breeding  will  counsel  him  to  be 
reserved  among  strangers,  and  to  support  himself 
only  by  the  common  spirit  of  conversation.  Indeed 
among  the  injudicious,  the  words  *  delicacy,  idiom, 
fine  images,  structure  of  periods,  genius,  fire,'  and 
the  rest,  made  use  of  with  a  frugal  and  comely 
gravity,  will  maintain  the  figure  of  immense  read- 
ing, and  the  depth  of  criticism. 

"  All  gentlemen  of  fortune,  at  least  the  young  and 
middle-aged,  are  apt  to  pride  themselves  a  little  too 
miicli  up{)n  their  dress,  and  consequently  to  value 
others  in  some  measure  upon  the  same  considera- 
tion. With  what  a)ufusion  is  a  man  of  figure  obliged 
to  return  the  civilities  of  the  hat  to  a  person  whose 
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air  and  attire  hardly  entitle  him  to  it !  for  whom, 
nevertheless^  the  other  has  a  particular  esteenii 
though  he  is  ashamed  to  have  it  challenged  in  m 
public  a  manner.  It  must  be  allowed^  that  any  young 
fellow  that  affects  to  dress  and  appear  genteelly^ 
mighty  with  artificial  management^  save  ten  pomid 
a-year ;  as  instead  of  fine  holland  he  might  monm 
in  sackcloth^  and  in  other  particulars  be  proportiiHi- 
ably  shabby :  but  of  what  great  service  wotuld  thii 
sum  be  to  avert  any  misfortime^  whilst  it  would 
leave  him  deserted  by  the  little  good  aoquaintance 
he  has^  and  prevent  ms  gaining  any  other  ?  As  the 
appearance  of  an  easy  fortune  is  necessary  towudi 
msJdng  one^  I  don't  know  but  it  might  oe  of  ad- 
vantage sometimes  to  throw  into  one's  disoourae  off- 
tain  exclamations  about  bank-stocky  and  to  show  t 
marvellous  surprise  upon  its  fall^  as  well  as  themoit 
affected  triumph  upon  its  rise.  The  veneration  and 
respect  which  the  practice  of  all  ages  has  preserted 
to  appearances^  \vithout  doubt  suggested  to  oor 
tradesmen  that  wise  and  politic  custom,  to  apply 
and  recommend  themselves  to  the  public  by  all  UMae 
decorations  upon  their  sign-posts  and  houses,  wkidi 
the  most  eminent  hands  in  the  neighbourhood  en 
furnish  them  with.  What  can  be  more  attractive  to 
a  man  of  letters,  than  that  immense  erudition  of  all 
ages  and  languages,  which  a  skilful  bookseller,  in 
conjunction  with  a  painter,  shall  image  upon  hii 
column,  and  the  extremities  of  his  shop  ?  llie  same 
spirit  of  maintaining  a  handsome  appearance  reigns 
among  the  grave  and  solid  apprentices  of  the  law, 
here  I  could  be  particularly  dull  in  proving  the  word 
apprentice  to  be  significant  of  a  barrister;  and  yoa 
may  easily  distinguish  who  has  most  lately  made  liii 
pretensions  to  business,  by  the  whitest  and  most 
ornamental  frame  of  his  window;  if  indeed  the 
chamber  is  a  ground-room,  and  has  rails  before  it,  the 
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fijwry  is  of  necessity  more  extended^  and  the  pomp 
of  business  better  maintained.  And  what  can  be  a 
greater  indication  of  the  dignity  of  dress^  than  that 
Dorthensame  finery  which  is  the  regular  habit  of  our 
judges,  nobles,  and  bishops,  with  which  upon  certain 
diji  we  see  them  encumbered  ?  And  though  it  may 
be  nid,  this  is  awful,  and  necessary  for  the  dignity 
rf  the  state,  yet  the  wisest  of  them  have  been  remark-i 
dd^  befiire  they  arrived  at  their  present  stations,  for 
bongTery  well-dressed  persons.  As  to  my  own  part, 
I  nn  near  thirty ;  and  since  I  left  school  have  not 
baa  idle,  which  is  a  modem  phrase  for  having  stu- 
iied  hard*  I  brought  off  a  dean  system  of  moral 
pinlosophy,  and  a  tolerable  jargon  of  metaphysics, 
ran  the  university ;  since  that,  I  have  been  engaged 
iithe  clearing  part  of  the  perplexed  style  and  matter 
tf  the  law,  ^duch  so  her^tarily  descends  to  all  its 
pnCesBora.  To  all  which  severe  studies  I  have  thrown 
m,  at  proper  interims,  the  pretty  learning  of  the  clas- 
des.  Notwithstanding  which^  I  am  what  Shakspearc 
alls  a  feUow  of  no  mark  or  likelihood;  which  makes 
me  understand  the  more  fiilly,  that  since  the  regular 
BWthods  of  making  friends  and  a  fortune  by  the  mere 
hne  of  a  profession  is  so  very  slow  and  uncertain,  a 
ttan  should  take  all  reasonable  opportunities,  by  en- 
Isiging  a  good  acquaintance,  to  court  that  time  and 
wioe  which  is  said  to  happen  to  every  man." 
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No  361.    THURSDAY,  APRIL  24,  IT 


Tartaream  intendtt  vocem,  qu&prot'mus  omnia 
CoiUrentuU  domus.  — 

VIEG.  MK,  m  I 

The  blast  Tartarean  spreads  its  notes  around ; 
The  house  astonished  trembles  at  the  sound. 

I  HAVB  lately  received  the  following  letter  & 
country  gentleman : 

"  HR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  The  night  before  I  left  London  I  went  to 
play  called  The  Humorous  Lieutenant.  Um 
rising  of  the  curtain  I  was  very  much  surprised 
the  great  consort  of  cat-calls  which  was  exk 
that  evening,  and  began  to  think  with  myself  i 
had  made  a  mistake,  and  gone  to  a  musio-nu 
instead  of  the  playhouse.  It  appeared,  indeed,  a 
odd  to  me,  to  see  so  many  persons  of  quality,  ol 
sexes,  assembled  together  at  a  kind  of  caterww 
for  I  cannot  look  upon  that  performance  to  havi 
any  thing  better,  whatever  the  musicians  them 
might  think  of  it.  As  I  had  no  ac([uaintance  J 
house  to  ask  questions  of,  and  was  forced  to  go 
town  early  the  next  morning,  I  could  not  leai 
secret  of  this  matter.  What  I  would  therefore  < 
of  you  is,  to  give  me  some  account  of  this  stran; 
strument,  which  I  found  the  company  called  J 
call ;  and  particularly  to  let  mc  know  whether 
a  piece  of  music  lately  come  from  Italy.  For  m] 
part,  to  be  free  with  you,  I  would  rather  hear  oj 
glish  fiddle :  though  I  durst  not  show  my  d 
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viiilst  I  was  in  the  playhouse^  it  being  my  cliancc 
to  sit  the  very  next  man  to  one  of  the  performers. 

^'  I  am^  siR^ 
*'  Your  most  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

"  JOHN  SHALLOW^  ESQ." 

In  compliance  with  Squire  Shallow's  request^  I 
doign  this  paper  as  a  dissertation  upon  the  cat-call. 
Id  order  to  make  myself  a  masteic  of  the  subject,  I 
purchased  one  the  beginning  of  last  week,  though 
not  without  great  difficulty,  being  informed  at  two 
or  three  toy-^ops  that  the  players  had  lately  bought 
tbem  all  up.     I  have  since  consulted  many  learned 
antiquaries  in  relation  to  its  original,  and  nnd  them 
very  much  divided  among  themselves  upon  that  par- 
ticiuar.     A  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  who  is  my 
good  firiend,  and  a  great  proficient  in  the  niathcma- 
tieal  part  of  music,  concludes,  from  the  simplicity 
of  its  make,  and  the  uniformity  of  its  sound,  that 
the  cat-call  is  older  than  any  of  the  inventions  of 
Jobal.    He  observes  very  well,  that  musical  instru- 
■ents  took  their  first  rise  from  the  notes  of  birds, 
and  other  melodious  animals ;  ^  and  what,'  says  he, 
'  was  more  natural  than  for  the  first  ages  of  man- 
kind to  imitate  the  voice  of  a  cat,  that  lived  under 
the  same  roof  with  them  ?'    He  added,  that  the  cat 
had  contributed  more  to  harmony  than  any  other 
animal ;  as  we  arc  not  only  beholden  to  her  for  this 
wind  instrument,  but  for  our  string-music  in  general. 
Another  virtuoso  of  my  acquaintance  will  not  al- 
W  the  cat-call  to  be  older  than  Thespis,  and  is  apt 
to  think  it  ai)peared  in  the  world  soon  after  the  an- 
cient comedy ;  for  which  reason  it  has  still  a  place  in 
oar  dramatic  entertainments.    Nor  must  I  here  omit 
what  a  very  curious  gentleman,  who  is  lately  returned 
from  his  travels,  has  more  than  once  assured  nie ; 
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namely^  that  there  was  lately  dug  up  at  Rome  the 
statue  of  a  Momus^  who  holds  an  instrument  in  fail 
risht  hand  very  much  resembling  our  modem  cat- 
There  ffl*e  others  who  ascribe  this  invention  to  Or- 
pheus^ and  look  upon  the  cat-call  to  be  one  of  thoie 
mstruments  which  that  famous  musician  made  use  of 
to  draw  the  beasts  about  him.  It  is  certain  that  the 
roasting  of  a  cat  does  not  call  together  a  greater  au- 
dience of  that  species  than  this  mstruments  if  dex- 
terously played  upon  in  proper  time  and  place. 

But^  notwithstanding  these  various  and  learned 
conjectures^  I  cannot  forbear  thinking  liiat  the  cat- 
call is  originally  a  piece  of  English  music.  Its  re- 
semblance to  the  voice  of  some  of  our  British  aoi^ 
sters^  as  well  as  the  use  of  it^  which  is  peculiar  to  cor 
nation,  confirms  me  in  this  opinion,  it  has  at  feirt 
received  great  improvements  among  us,  whether  we 
consider  the  instrument  itself,  or  those  several  qua- 
vers and  graces  which  are  thrown  into  the  playing  rf 
it.  Every  one  might  be  sensiUe  of  this  who  heard 
that  remarkable  ovei^roAvn  cat-call  which  was  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  pit,  and  presided  over  all  the 
rest  at  the  celebrated  performance  lately  exhibited  at 
Drury-lane. 

Having  s£ud  thus  much  concerning  the  origin  ef 
the  cat-call,  we  are  in  the  next  phice  to  consider  the 
use  of  it.  The  cat-call  exerts  itself  to  most  advantue 
in  the  British  theatre.  It  very  much  improves  m 
sound  of  nonsense,  and  often  goes  along  with  the 
voice  of  the  actor  who  pronounces  it,  as  the  violin  iir 
harpsichord  accompanies  the  Italian  recitativo. 

It  has  often  supplied  the  place  of  the  ancient  Afh 
rus,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  ***.  In  short,  a  bad  poet 
has  as  great  an  antipathy  to  a  cat-call  as  many  p^fpls 
have  to  a  real  cat. 
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Mr.  Collier^  in  liis  ingenious  essay  upon  music^  has 
the  following  passage : 

"  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  invent  an  instrument 
that  shall  have  a  quite  contrary  effect  to  those  mar- 
tial ones  now  in  use ;  an  instrument  that  shall  sink 
the  roirits  and  shake  the  nerves^  and  curdle  the  bloody 
and  inspire  despair  and  cowardice  and  consternation^ 
Bt  a  snrprising  rate.  'Tis  probable  the  roaring  of 
lions^  the  warbling  of  cats  and  screech-owls^  together 
with  a  mixture  of  the  howling  of  dogs^  judiciously 
imitated  and  compounded^  might  go  a  great  way  in 
this  invention.  Whether  such  anti-music  as  this 
might  not  be  of  service  in  a  canip^  I  shall  leave  to 
the  military  men  to  consider." 

What  this  learned  gentleman  supposes  in  specula- 
tion^ I  have  known  actually  verified  in  practice.  The 
rat-nill  has  struck  a  damp  into  generals^  and  frighted 
beroes  of  the  stage.  At  the  first  sound  of  it  I  have 
seen  a  crowned  head  tremble^  and  a  princess  fall  into 
fits.  The  Humorous  Lieutenant  himself  could  not 
stand  it ;  nay  I  am  told  that  even  Almanzor  looked 
like  a  mouse,  and  trembled  at  the  voice  of  tliis  ter- 
lifying  instrument. 

As  it  is  of  a  dramatic  nature,  and  peculiarly  ap- 
j^xypriated  to  the  stage,  I  can  by  no  means  approve 
Uie  thought  of  that  angry  lover,  who,  after  an  un- 
neoessful  pursuit  of  some  years,  took  leave  of  his 
mistress  in  a  serenade  of  cat-calls. 

I  must  conclude  this  paper  with  the  account  I  have 
htely  received  of  an  ingenious  artist,  who  has  long 
rtudied  this  instrument,  and  is  very  well  versed  in 
all  the  rules  of  the  drama.  He  teaches  to  play  on 
it  by  book,  and  to  express  by  it  the  whole  art  of  cri- 
tidtm.  He  has  his  bass  and  his  treble  cat-call;  the 
fcrmer  for  tragedy,  the  latter  for  comedy ;  only  in 
tngi-oomcdies  they  may  both  play  together  in  con- 
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sort.  He  has  a  particalar  squeak  to  denote  the  tw- 
lation  of  each  of  the  unities^  and  has  different  sounds 
to  show  whether  he  aims  at  the  poet  or  the  player. 
In  short,  he  teaches  the  smut-note,  the  fustian  iMte, 
the  stupid  note,  and  has  composed  a  kind  of  air  that 
may  serve  as  an  act-tune  to  an  incorrigible  pkiy>  and 
which  takes  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  cat-odL 
li 
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LaudUmi  arguitur  vini  vinosus.  — 

HOR.  EFIST.  L  19.6. 

He  praises  wine ;  and  we  conclude  from  thence^ 
He  liked  his  glass,  on  his  own  evidence. 

"  MR.  8PBCTAT0R, 

'^  Several  of  my  friends  were  this  morning  sot  to- 
gether over  a  dish  of  tea  in  very  good  health,  uod^ 
we  had  celebrated  yesterday  with  more  glasses  tluin 
we  could  have  dispensed  with,  had  we  not  been  be- 
holden to  Brooke  and  Hellier.  In  gratitude  there- 
fore to  those  good  citizens,  I  am,  in  the  name  of  the 
company,  to  accuse  you  of  great  negligence,  in  over- 
looking their  merit  who  have  imported  true  and  ge- 
nerous wine,  and  taken  care  that  it  should  not  be 
adulterated  by  the  retailers  before  it  comes  to  the 
tables  of  private  families,  or  the  clubs  of  honest  fel- 
lows. I  cannot  imagine  how  a  Spectator  can  be  sap- 
posed  to  do  his  duty,  without  frequent  resumption  of 
such  subjects  as  concern  our  health,  the  first  thing 
to  be  regarded,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  relish  any  thbig 
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ebe.      It  would  therefore  very  well  become  your 
qiectatorial  vigilance^  to  give  it  in  orders  to  your 
officer  for  inspecting  sign8>  that  in  his  march  he 
would  look  into  the  itinerants  who  deal  in  provisions^ 
and  inquire  where  thev  bny  their  several  wares. 
£t^  since  the  decease  of  Collj-Mully-Puff^  of  agree- 
able, and  noisy  memory^  I  cannot  say  I  have  observed 
aay  thing  sold  in  carts^  or  carried  by  horse  or  ass^  or, 
in  fine>  in  any  moving  market^  which  is  not  perished 
or  putrefied ;  witness  the  wheel-barrows  of  rotten 
nisu)^,  almonds^  figs^  and  currants^  which  you  sec 
vended  by  a  merchant  dressed  in  a  second-hand  suit 
«f  a  foot-soldier.     You  should  consider  that  a  child 
may  be  poisoned  for  the  worth  of  a  farthing ;  but 
eioept  nis  poor  parents  send  to  one  certain  doctor 
in  town,  they  can  have  no  advice  for  him  under  a 
guinea.  When  poisons  are  thus  cheap^  and  medicines 
tkus  dear,  how  can  you  be  negligent  in  inspecting 
what  we  eat  and  drink^  or  take  no  notice  of  such  as 
the  above-mentioned  citizens^  who  have  been  so  ser- 
viceable to  us  of  late  in  that  particular  ?     It  was  a 
custom  among  the  old  Romans^  to  do  him  particular 
bonours  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen.     How 
much  more  does  the  world  owe  to  those  who  prevent 
tlie  death  of  multitudes !      As  these  men  deserve 
well  of  your  office^  so  such  as  act  to  the  detriment  of 
our  health  you  ought  to  represent  to  themselves  and 
their  fellow-subjects  in  the  colours  which  they  de- 
acnre  to  wear.      I  think  it  would  be  for  the  public 
good,  that  all  who  vend  wines  should  be  under  oath 
ta  that  behalf.     The  chairman  at  a  quarter-sessions 
ihoold  inform  the  country^  that  the  vintner  who  mixes 
wine  to  his  customers  shall^  upon  proof  that  the 
drinker  thereof  died  within  a  year  and  a  day  after 
taking  it,  be  deemed  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  and  the 
jury  wall  be  instructed  to  inquire  and  present  sucli 
delinquents  accordingly.     It  is  no  mitigation  of  the 
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crime^  nor  will  it  be  conceived  tbat  it  c&n  be  brooffht 
in  chance-medley  or  man-slaughter^  upon  proof  that 
it  shall  appear  wine  joined  to  wine,  or  right  Here- 
fordshire poured  into  Port  O  Port:  but  his  selling  it 
for  one  thing,  knowing  it  to  be  another,  must  justly 
bear  the  foresaid  guilt  of  wilful  murder :  for  that  he^ 
the  said  vintner,  did  an  unlawful  act  willingly  in  the 
false  mixture,  and  is  therefore  with  equity  mble  to 
all  the  pains  to  which  a  man  would  be,  if  it  were  proved 
that  he  designed  only  to  run  a  man  through  the  ann 
whom  he  whipped  through  the  lungs.  This  is  my 
third  year  at  the  Temple,  and  this  is,  or  should  be,  law. 
An  ill  intention  well  proved,  should  meet  with  no 
alleviation,  because  it  outran  itself.  There  cannot  be 
too  great  sererity  used  against  the  injustice  as  well 
as  cruelty  of  those  who  play  with  men's  lives,  by  jire* 
paring  liquors  whose  nature,  for  ought  they  know, 
may  be  noxious  when  mixed,  though  innocent  when 
apsurt :  and  Brooke  and  Hellier,  who  have  insured 
our  safety  at  our  meals,  and  driven  jealously  ^m  oor 
cups  in  conversation,  deserve  the  custom  and  thanks 
of  the  whole  town ;  and  it  is  your  duty  to  remiJid 
them  of  the  obligation. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
«  Temple,  April  24."        «  Your  humble  servant, 

"  TOM  POTTLE." 
'^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  I  AM  a  person  who  was  long  immured  in  a  eol* 
lege,  read  much,  saw  little ;  so  that  I  knew  no  moie 
of  the  world  than  what  a  lecture  or  a  view  of  the 
map  taught  me.  By  this  means  I  improved  in  my 
study,  but  became  unpleasant  in  conversation.  By 
conversing  generally  with  the  dead,  I  grew  almost 
unfit  for  the  society  uf  the  living ;  so  by  a  long  con- 
finement I  contracted  an  ungainly  aversion  to  con- 
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Tsaticm^  and  ever  discourse  with  pain  to  myself, 
kd  little  entertainment  to  others.      At  last  I  was 
scmie  measure  made  sensible  of  my  ^Euling,  and 
le  mortification  of  never  being  spoke*  to,  or  speak- 
g,  unless  the  discourse  ran  upon  books,  put  me  upon 
cdng  myself  amongst  men.      I  immediately  af- 
cted  the  politest  company,  by  the  frequent  use  of 
hich  I  hoped  to  wear  off  the  rust  I  had  contracted: 
It,  by  an  uncouth  imitation  of  men  used  to  act  in 
iblic.     I  got  no  further  than  to  discover  I  had  a 
lind  to  appear  a  finer  thing  than  I  really  was. 
**  Such  1  was,  and  such  was  my  condition,  when 
became  an  ardent  lover  and  passionate  admirer  of 
16  beauteous  Belinda.     Then  it  was  that  I  really 
mn  to  improve.  This  passion  changed  all  my  fears 
ad  diffidences  in  my  general  behaviour  to  the  sole 
ODoem  of  pleasing  her.  I  had  not  now  to  study  the 
i&UL  oi  a  gentleman ;  but  love  possessing  all  my 
MRi^ts,  made  me  truly  be  the  thing  I  had  a  mind 
appear.      My  thoughts  grew  free  and  generous.; 
d  the  ambition  to  be  agreeable  to  her  I  admired, 
iduoed  in  my  carriage  a  faint  similitude  of  that 
engaged  manner  of  my  Belinda.   The  way  we  are 
It  present  is,  that  she  sees  my  passion,  and  sees  I 
iresent  forbear  speaking  of  it  through  prudential 
irds.     This  respect  to  her  she  returns  with  much 
ity,  and  makes  my  value  fur  her  as  little  a  mis- 
me  to  me  as  is  consistent  with  discretion.     She 
\  very  charmingly,  and  is  readier  to  do  so  at  my 
wt,  because  she   knows  I  love  her.      She  will 
\  with  me  rather  than  another  for  the  same 
I.    My  fortune  must  alter  from  what  it  is  be- 
can  speak  my  heart  to  her  ;  and  her  circum* 
«  are   not    considerable  enough  to  make    up 
\  narrowness  of  mine.      But  I  ^vrite  to  you* 
aly  to  give  you  the  character  of  Belinda,  as  a 

*  TIh>  pn;tcriU:  for  tlic  participle. 
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woman  that  has  address  enough  to  dcmoni 
gratitude  to  her  lover,  without  giving  him  h 
success  in  his  passion.  Belinda  has  from 
^vit,  governed  by  as  great  prudence,  and  both 
ed  with  innocence,  the  happiness  of  alway 
ready  to  discover  her  real  thoughts.  She  hfu 
of  us,  who  now  are  her  admirers ;  but  her  tre 
of  us,  is  so  just  and  proportioned  to' our  merit  1 
her,  and  what  we  are  in  ourselves,  that  I  pr< 
you  I  have  neither  jealousy  nor  hatred  towardi 
vals.  Such  is  her  goodness,  and  the  acsknov 
ment  of  every  man  who  admires  her,  that  lie 
he  ought  to  believe  she  would  take  hhn  who  t 
serves  her.  Iwill  not  say  that  this  peace  sn 
is  not  owing  to  self-love,  which  prompts  each  1 
himself  the  best  deserver.  I  think  there  is  son 
uncommon  and  worthy  of  imitation  in  this  lad] 
racter.  If  you  will  please  to  print  my  lett 
will  oblige  the  little  fraternity  of  happy  riv« 
in  a  more  particular  manner, 

^'  SIR, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  WILL  CTM< 
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—^Crudelis  itbiqtie 
Ludus,  ubiqne  pavoTf  et  plurima  mortis  imago. 

viRG.  MH,  ii.  SG8. 

All  parts  resound  ^nth  tumults,  plaints,  and  fears, 
And  grisly  Death  in  sundry  shapes  appears. 

DRYDEK. 

Hilton  has  shown  a  wonderful  art  in  describing 
lliat  yariety  of  passions  which  arose  in  our  first  pa- 
Tents  upon  the  breach  of  the  commandment  that  had 
been  given  them.      We  see  them  gradually  passing 
fnm  the  triumph  of  their  guilt,  through  remorse, 
shamie,  despair,  contrition,  prayer,  and  fiope,  to  a  per- 
fect and  complete  repentance.     At  the  end  of  the 
tenth  book,  they  are  represented  as  prostrating  them- 
selves upon  the  ground, and  watering  the  earth  ^^ith 
their  tears:  to  which  the  poet  joins  this  beautiful 
circumstance,  that  they  offered  up  their  penitential 
prayers  on  the  very  place  where  their  judge  appear- 
ed to  them  when  he  pronounced  their  sentence : 

— They,  forthwith  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  He  judg*d  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  Him  reverent,  and  both  confessed, 
Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  begged,  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground. —  x.  1098. 

There*  is  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind  in  a  tragedy 
of  Sophocles,  where  CEdipus,  after  having  put  out 
his  own  eyes,  instead  of  breaking  his  neck  from  the 

*  This  paragraph  was  not  in  the  original  paper  in  folio ;  it  was 
added  on  the  republication  of  the  papers  in  volumes,  when  tlie 
^hteen  numbers,  of  which  Addison's  critique  on  Paradise  Lost 
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palace  battlements^  which  furnishes  so  elegant « 
entertainment  for  our  English  audience^  desires  tbi 
he  may  be  conducted  to  Mount  Cithaeron^  in  oide 
to  end  his  life  in  that  very  place  where  he  was  ei 
posed  in  his  infancy^  and  where  he  should  then  bar 
died  had  the  will  of  his  parents  been  executed. 

As  the  author  never  fails  to  give  a  poetical  ton 
to  his  sentiments^  he  describes  in  the  b^inning  « 
this  book  the  acceptance' which  these  their  praya 
met  with^  in  a  short  allegory  formed  upon  that  beta 
tiful  passage  in  holy  writ^  ^  And  another  angel  can 
and  stood  at  the  altar^  having  a  golden  censer;  aa 
there  was  given  unto  him  much  incense^  that  k 
should  offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all  saints  upon  th 
golden  altar^  which  was  before  the  throne :  and  th 
smoke  of  the  incense^  which  came  with  the  prayci 
of  the  saints^  ascended  up  before  God*/ 

—To  heaven  thdr  prayers 
Flew  up»  nor  miss*d  the  way,  by  envious  winds 
Blown  vagabond  or  frustrate;  in  they  passed 
Dimensionless  through  heavenly  doors,  then  clad 
With  incense^  where  the  golden  altar  filmed. 
By  their  great  Intercessor,  came  in  sight 
Before  the  Father's  throne.—  xi.  14 

We  have  the  same  thought  expressed  a  secon 
time  in  the  intercession  of  the  Messiah^  which  is  coa 
ceived  in  very  emphatical  sentiments  and  expm 
sions. 

Among  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture^  whid 
Milton  has  so  finely  wrought  into  this  part  of  lii 
narration^  I  must  not  omit  that^  wherein  KzeUd 


consists,  seem  to  have  been  carefully  revised  by  their  author  inlt 
have  undergone  various  and  considerable  alterations  in  conM^OflBCi 
of  his  revisal. 

*  Rev.  viii,  3,  4. 
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flking  of  the  angels  who  appeared  to  him  in  a 
vm,  adds,  that  every  one  had  four  f&ces,  and  that 
ir  whole  bodies^  and  their  backs^  and  their  hands, 
I  their  wings,  were  full  of  eyes  round  about : 

—The  cohort  bright 
Of  watchful  cherubim,  four  faces  each 
Had,  like  a  douUe  Janus,  all  their  shape 
Spangled  with  eyes^—  ib.  127. 

tlie  assembling  of  all  the  angels  of  heaven,  to 
r  the  solenin  decree  passed  upon  man,  is  repre- 
ted  in  very  lively  ideas.  The  Almighty  is  here 
cribed  as  remembering  mercy  in  the  midst  of 
gement,  and  commanding  Michael  to  deliver  his 
Bsage  in  the  mildest  terms,  lest  the  spirit  of  man, 
ich  was  already  broken  with  the  sense  of  his 
lit  and  misery,  should  fail  before  him : 

—Yet  lest  they  faint 
At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urged, 
For  I  behold  them  soften'd,  and  with  tears 
Bewailing  thdr  excess,  all  terror  hide.  ib.  108. 

The  conference  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  full  of  mov- 
1;  sentiments.  Upon  their  going  abroad,  after  the 
dbincholy  night  which  they  had  passed  together, 
ey  discover  the  lion  and  the  eagle,  each  of  them 
irsoing  their  prey  towards  the  eastern  gates  of 
indise.  There  is  a  double  beauty  in  this  inci- 
nt,  not  only  as  it  presents  great  and  just  omens, 
lich  are  always  agreeable  in  poetry,  but  as  it  ex- 
egses  that  enmity  which  was  now  produced  in  the 
imal  creation,  l^he  poet,  to  show  the  like  changes 
nature,  as  well  as  to  grace  his  fable  with  a  noble 
fodigy,  represents  the  sun  in  an  eclipse.  This  par- 
cular  incident  has  likewise  a  fine  effect  upon  the 

VOL.   IX.  B  B  . 
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inmginatinn  of  the  reader,  in  regard  1 
Iovb;  for  at  the  sonte  time  that  the  ran 
eclipse,  a  bright  cloud  desccndB  in  the  « 
ter  of  the  hearens,  filled  with  a  host  ai 
more  Imuinous  than  the  sun  itsel£  Tt 
atre  of  nature  is  darkened,  that  thia 
chine  may  appear  in  nil  its  liutre  a 


—Why  iD  t 

Mu»  nriifnl  in  }-on  >»ten]  rtaui  Ibu  dstw 
O'er  ihe  LIui:  finDament  ■  ndiant  vtiite, 
And  >li>«  de«vn.)i  with  wantabing  henah 
Ik  en'i  noi,  for  bv  thu  ibe  bcavenlj  bond) 
Dovu  rrom  a  iky  of  j»per  fightcd  do* 
Ib  Paradise,  and  oa  a  bill  made  halt ; 
A  j-loriouE  apparition^— 

I  need  not  observe  how  properly  this 
altrays  suits  his  patts  to  the  actors  wfa 
duces,  has  employed  ^lichael  in  the  exn 
first  parents  from  Paradise.  The  area 
occanon  neither  appears  in  his  proper  : 
the  faniiliar  manner  mth  which  Rapfa; 
ble  spirit  entertained  the  £ither  of  nu 
the  nil.  His  i>erson,  bid  port,  and  b 
suitable  to  a  spirit  of  the  highest  rani 
uttdy  described  in  the  folluwiug  pasaag 


A  llul]lar^^  vt-sl  of  fnirple  f)i>«'d, 
UieKer  tbin  SleiilKLiB,  or  Ihe  pain 
Of  Sana,  won)  hj'  tingi  and  bcroe*  ol. 
Id  time  of  truce:  Irii  bad  dipt  tin  wu 
Hi*  Marry  hvim,  unbiicklcd,  slitni'd  hii 
Ininir.linodnheroyn-j;bpndcJ;  bj- L 
As  'm  1  glbi'riiij;  zuiliic:,  huij;;  the  s« 
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Satan's  dire  dread,  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 

Adam  bow*d  low ;  he  kingly  from  his  state 

Inclined  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declared.  ib.  238. 

Eve's  complaint,  upon  hearing  that  she  was  to  be 
emoved  from  the  garden  of  Paradise,  is  wonder- 
ully  beautiful.  The  sentiments  are  not  only  proper 
» the  subject,  but  have  something  in  them  particu- 
orly  soft  and  womanish : 

Must  I  thus  leave  thee^  Paradise?  Thus  leave 

Thei^  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades> 

Fit  haunt  of  gods,  where  I  had  hope  to  spend 

Qidet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 

That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both  ?  O  flowers, 

Hiat  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 

Hy  early  visitation,  and  my  last 

At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 

Prom  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names ! 

Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 

Tour  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fount  ? 

Thee,  lastly,  nuptial  bower,  by  me  adom'd 

With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet :  from  thee 

How  shall  I  part?  and  whither  wander  down 

hito  a  lower  w^orld,  to  this,  obscure 

And  wild  ?  How  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 

Less  pure^  accustom'd  to  immortal  fruits  ?  ib.  269. 

Adam's  speech  abounds  with  thoughts  which  are 
finally  moving,  but  of  a  more  masculine  and  elevat- 
ed turn.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  sublime 
*nd  poetical  than  the  following  passage  in  it : 

This  most  afflicts  me,  that  departing  hence 

As  from  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 

His  blessed  coimt*nance  :   here  I  could  frequent. 

With  worship,  place  by  place  where  he  vouchsafed 

Presence  divine  ;  and  to  my  sons  relate, 

On  this  mount  he  appeared,  under  this  tree 

Stood  visible,  among  these  pines  his  voice 

I  beard  ;  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talkM : 

So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 

bb2 
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Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 

Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory 

Or  monument  to  a^es,  and  thereon 

OSer  sweet-smelling  gums  and  fruits  and  flowers. 

In  yonder  nether  world,  where  shall  I  seek 

His  bright  appearances,  or  footsteps  trace  ? 

For  though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet  recallM 

To  life  prolonged  and  promised  race,  I  now 

Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 

Of  glory,  and  far  off  his  steps  adore.  ib,  S15. 

The  angel  afterwards  leads  Adam  to  the  highest 
mount  of  Paradise^  and  lays  before  him  a  whole 
hemisphere^  as  a.  proper  stage  for  those  visions  which 
were  to  be  represented  on  it.  I  have  before  observ- 
ed how  the  plan  of  Milton's  poem  is,  in  many  par- 
ticulars, greater  than  that  of  the  Iliad,  or  .£neid. 
Virgil's  hero,  in  the  last  of  these  poems,  is  enter- 
tained with  a  sight  of  all  those  who  are  to  descend 
from  him;  but  though  that  episode  is  justly  admired 
as  one  of  the  noblest  designs  in  the  whole  JEneid, 
every  one  must  allow  that  this  of  Milton  is  of  a 
much  higher  nature.  Adam's  ^sion  is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  tribe  of  mankind,  but  extends  to 
the  whole  species. 

In  this  great  review  which  Adam  takes  of  all  his 
sons  and  daughters,  the  first  objects  he  is  presented 
with  exhibit  to  him  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
which  is  dhiwn  together  with  much  closeness  and 
propriety  of  expression.  That  curiosity  and  natural 
horror- which  arises  in  Adam  at  the  sight  of  the  first 
dying  man  is  touched  with  great  beauty : 

But  have  I  now  seen  death  ?  Is  this  the  way 

I  must  return  to  native  dust?  O  sight 

Of  terrour  foul,  and  ugly  to  behold! 

Horrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  feel !  t&.  A62. 

The  second  vision  sets  before  him  the  image  of 
death,  in  a  great  variety  of  appearances.  The  angel, 
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to  give  him  a  general  idea  of  those  effects  which  his 
guQt  had  brought  upon  his  posterity^  places  before 
him  a  large  hospital^  or  lazar-house>  filled  ^dth  per- 
sons lying  under  all  kinds  of  mortal  diseases.  How 
finely  has  the  poet  told  us  that  the  sick  persons  lan- 
guished under  lingering  and  incurable  distempers^ 
by  an  apt  and  judicious  use  of  such  imaginary  beings 
as  those  I  mentioned  in  my  last  Saturday's  paper  ! 

Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans ;  Despair 

Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch  ; 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  d^rt 

S%ook,  but  delayed  to  strike,  though  oft  invoked 

With  vows,  as  their  chief  good  and  final  hope.       ib.  489. 

The  passion  which  likewise  rises  in  Adam  on  this 
occasion  is  very  natural : 

Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry-ey*d  behold  ?  Adam  could  not,  but  wept» 
Though  not  of  woman  born ;  compassion  quelFd 
Hb  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears.        ib,  494. 

The  discourse  between  the  Angel  and  Adam 
which  follows^  abounds  with  noble  morals. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  in  poetry 
than  a  contrast  and  opposition  of  incidents^  the  au- 
thoff,  after  this  melancholy  prospect  of  death  and 
sickness^  raises  up  a  scene  of  mirth^  love^  and  jollity. 
The  secret  pleasure  that  steals  into  Adam's  hearty 
as  he  is  intent  upon  this  vision^  is  imagined  with 
great  delicacy.  I  must  not  omit  the  description  of 
the  loose  female  troop^  who  seduced  the  sons  of 
Qod^  as  they  are  called  in  Scripture : 

For  that  fiiir  female  troop  thou  saw*st,  that  seem'd 
Of  godesses,  so  blythe,  so  smooth,  so  gay, 
Yet  empty  of  all  good,  wherein  consists 
'Woman's  domestic  honour,  and  chief  praise; 

bb3 
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Bred  only  and  completed  to  the  taste 

Of  lustful  appetence,  to  sing,  to  dance. 

To  dress,  and  trollllie  tongue,-  and  roll  the  eye; 

To  these  that  ndber  race  of  men,  whose  lives 

Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 

Shall  3rield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame. 

Ignobly,  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 

Of  these  fair  athdsts.^— •  i6.  0]-3|'. 


The  next  vision  is  of  a  quite  contrary  nature^  and 
filled  with  the  horrors  of  war..  Adam  at  the  sight  of 
it  melts  into  tears^  and  breaks  out  into  that  pas^on- 
ate  speech^ 


— O  what  are  these  ? 
Death's  ministers,  not  men,  who  thus  deal  death 
Inhumanly  to  men,  and  multiply 
Ten  thousand  fold  the  sin  of  him  who  slew 
His  brother :  for  of  whom  such  massacre 
Make  they,  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men  ?      ib,  675. 

Mikon  to  keep  up  aU'  agreeable  variety  iii  his  vi- 
sions^ after  having  raised  in  the  mind  of  his  reader 
the  several  ideas  of  terror  which  are  conformable  to 
the  description  of  war^  passes  on  to  those  softer 
im£^s  of  triumphs  and  festivals^  in  that  vision  of 
lewdness  and  luxury  which* ushers  in  the  flood. 

As  it  is  visible  that  the  poet  had  his  eye  upon 
Ovid's  account  of  the  universal  deluge^  the  reader 
may  observe  with  how  much  judgment  he  has  avoid- 
ed every  thing  that  is  redundauat  or  puerile  in  the 
Latin  poet.  We  do  not  here  see  the  wolf  swimming 
among  the  sheep,  nor  any  of  those  wanton  imagina- 
tions which  Seneca  found  fault  with^  as  unbecom- 
ing this  great  catastrophe  of  nature.  If  our  poet 
has  imitated  that  verse  m  which  Ovid  tells  us  that 
there  was  nothing  but  sea^  and  that  this  sea  had  no 
shore  to  it^  he  has  not  set  the  thought  in  such  a  light 
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3  to  inciir  the  censure  which  critics  have  passed 
pon  it.  The  latter  part  of  that  verse  in  Ovid  is  idle 
ad  superfluous^  but  just  and  beautiful  in  Milton. 

Jtxmque  mare  et  tellus  nullum  dUcrimen  habebant ; 
NU  nisi  pontus  erat ;  deerant  quoque  Uttora  ponto, 

OVID.  MST.  i.291. 

Now  seas  and  earth  were  in  confusion  lost; 
A  world  of  waters,  and  without  a  coast. 

DRTDEN. 

—  Sea  cover*d  sea. 
Sea  without  shore.^- 

milton's  par.  lost,  xi.  749. 

In  Milton  the  former  part  of  the  description  does 
jt  forestall  liie  latter.  How  much  more  great  and 
ilemn  on  this  occasion  is  that  which  follows  in  our 
tjQglish  poet^ 

—  And  in  then-  palaces, 
Wh^re  luxury  late  reign*  d,  sea-monsters  whelp'd 
And  stabled.—  ib,  750. 

lan  that  in  Ovid,  where  we  are  told  that  the  sea- 
Jf  lay  in  those  places  where  the  goats  were  used  to 
tnwBe !  The  reader  may  find  several  other  parallel 
usages  in  the  Latin  and  English  description  of  the 
Inge,  wherein  our  poet  has  visibly  the  advantage. 
he  sky's  being  overcharged  with  clouds,  the  de- 
ending  of  the  rains,  the  rising  of  the  seas,  and  the 
ipearance  of  the  rainbow,  are  such  descriptions  as 
lery  one  must  take  notice  of.  The  circumstance 
laUng  to  Paradise  is  so  finely  imagined,  and  suit- 
Je  to  the  opinions  of  many  learned  authors,  that  I 
nnot  forbear  giving  it  a  place  in  this  paper. 

—  Then  shall  this  mount 
Of  Paradise,  by  might  of  waves,  be  moved 
Out  of  his  place.  push*d  by  the  horned  flood ; 
With  all  his  verdure  spoil'd,  and  trees  adrift 
Down  the  great  river  to  the  opening  gulf, 
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And  there  take  root ;  an  island  salt  and  bare, 

The  haunt  of  seals,  and  ores,  and  sea-mews*  clang.  a6w829. 

The  transition  which  the  poet  makes  from  the  vi- 
sion of  the  deluge^  to  the  concern  it  occasioned  in 
Adam,  is  exquisitely  graceful,  and  copied  after  Vir- 
gil, though  the  first  thought  it  introduces  is  rather 
in  the  spirit  of  Ovid : 

How  didst  thou  grieve  then,  Adam,  to  behold 

The  end  of  all  thy  offspring,  end  so  sad, 

Depopulation  !  Thee  another  flood. 

Of  tears  and  sorrow,  a  flood,  thee  also  drown'd, 

And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sons  ;  till  gently  rear*d 

By  th*  angel,  on  thy  feet  thou  stood*  st  at  last. 

Though  comfortless,  as  when  a  father  mourns 

His  children,  all  in  view  destroy *d  at  once.  aft.  754i 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  my  qnotatioBi 
out  of  the  eleventh  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  becMiiB 
it  is  not  generally  reckoned  among  the  most  shiniii^ 
books  of  this  poem;  for  which  reason  the  resdtf 
might  be  apt  to  overlook  those  many  passages  in  it 
which  deserve  our  admiration.  The  elevooithtsd 
twelfth  are  indeed  built  upon  that  single  drcUH 
stance  of  the  removal  of  our  first  parents  from  FaiA- 
dise ;  but  though  this  is  not  in  itself  so  great  a  nb- 
ject  as  that  in  most  of  the  foregoing  bodes,  it  ii 
extended  and  diversified  with  so  many  surprising  inci- 
dents and  pleasing  episodes,  that  these  two  last  boib 
can  by  no  means  be  looked  upon  as  unequal  paiti  tf 
this  divine  poem.  I  must  further  add,  that,  liadaet 
Milton  represented  our  first  parents  as  driven  <«t<f 
Paradise,  his  fall  of  man  would  not  have  been  «»• 
plete,  and  consequently  his  action  would  have  ketf 
imperfect. 

L 
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—  NauUnts  cUgue 
Quadrigis  peiimus  bene  vwere.'^ 

HOK.  EPIST.  i.  1 1. 38. 

Aiudous  through  seas  and  land  to  search  for  rest» 
Is  but  laborious  idleness  at  best 

FRANCIS. 
"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

''  A  LADY  of  my  acquaintance,  for  whom  I  have  too 
Duch  respect  to  be  easy  while  she  is  doing  an  indis- 
enet  action,  has  giyen  occasion  to  this  trouble.  She 
b  a  widow,  to  whom  the  indulgence  of  a  tender  hus- 
band, has  intrusted  the  management  of  a  very  great 
&rtane,  and  a  son  about  sixteen,  both  which  she  is 
otremely  fond  of.  The  boy  has  parts  of  the  middle 
size,  neither  shining  nor  despicable,  and  has  passed 
the  common  exercises  of  his  years  with  tolerable  ad- 
^tage,  but  is  withal  what  you  would  call  a  forward 
yottth :  by  the  help  of  this  last  qualification,  which 
serves  as  a  varnish  to  all  the  rest,  he  is  enabled  to 
Bttke  the  best  use  of  his  learning,  and  display  it  at 
&U  length  upon  all  occasions.  Last  summer  he  dis- 
tingoished  hmiself  two  or  three  times  very  remark- 
aWy,  by  puzzling  the  vicar  before  an  assembly  of 
moit  of  the  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  from 
Sttch  weighty  considerations  as  these,  as  it  too  often 
iinfortunately  falls  out,  the  mother  is  become  in  vincibly 
persuaded  that  her  son  is  a  great  scholar ;  and  that  to 
chain  him  down  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  education, 
^th  others  of  his  age,  would  be  to  cramp  his  facul- 
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ties,  and  do  an  irreparable  injury  to  his  wonderful 
capacity. 

"  I  happened  to  visit  at  the  house  last  week,  and 
missing  the  young  gentleman  at  the  tea-table, 
where  he  seldom  fails  to  officiate,  could  not,  upon  so 
extraordinary  a  circumstance,  avoid  inquiring  afiter 
him.  My  lady  told  me  he  was  goUe  out  with  her 
woman,  in  order  to  make  some  preparation  for  their 
equipage;  for  that  she  intended  very  speedily  to 
carry  him  to  ^  travel.'  The  oddness  of  the  expression 
shocked  me  a  little  ;•  however,  I  soon  recovered  my- 
self enough  to  ,let  her  know,  that  all  I  was  willing 
to  understand  by  it  was,  that  she  designed  this  sum- 
mer to  show  her  son  his  estate  in  a  distant  county, 
in  which  he  has  never  yet  been.  But  she  soon  took 
care  to  rob  me  of  that  agreeable  mistake,  and  let  me 
into  the  whole  affair.  She  enlarged  upon  young 
master's  prodigious  improvements,  and  his  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  all  book-learning ;  concluding, 
that  it  was  now  high  time  he  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  men  and  things;  that  she  had  re- 
solved he  should  make  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy, 
but  could  not  bear  to  have  him  out  of  her  sight,  and 
therefore  intended  to  go  along  with  him. 

''  I  was  going  to  rally  her  for  so  extravagant  a  re- 
solution, but  found  myself  not  in  a  fit  humour  to 
meddle  with  a  subject  that  demanded  the  most  soft 
and  delicate  touch  imaginable.  I  was  afraid  of  drop- 
ping something  that  might  seem  to  bear  hard  either 
•upon  the  son's  abilities,  or  the  mother's  discretion, 
being  sensible  that  in  both  these  cases,  though  sup- 
ported with  all  the  powers  of  reason,  I  should,  in- 
stead of  gaining  her  ladyship  over  to  my  opinion, 
only  expose  myself  to  her  disesteem  :  I  therefore  im- 
mediately determined  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to 
the  Spectator. 
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"When  I  came  to  reflect  at  night,  as  my  custom 
is,  upon  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  I  could  not  but 
believe  that  this  humour  of  carrying  a  boy  to  travel 
in  his  mother's  lap,  and  that  upon  pretence  of  learn- 
ing men  and  things,  is  a  case  of  an  extraordinary  na- 
ture, and  carries  on  it  a  peculiar  stamp  of  folly.     I 
did  not  remember  to  have  met  with  its  parallel  with- 
in the  compass  of  my  observation,  though  I  could 
call  to  mind  some  not  extremely  unlike  it.     From 
henoe  my  thoughts  took  occasion  to  ramble  into  the 
general  notion  of  travelling,  as  it  is  now  made  a  part 
of  education.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to  take 
a  lad  £rom  grammar  and  taw,  and,  under  the  tuition 
of  some  poor  scholar,  who  is  willing  to  be  banished 
for  thirty  pounds  a-year  and  a  little  victuals,  send 
bim  crying  and  snivelling  into  foreign  countries. 
Thus  he  spends  his  time  as  children  do  at  puppet- 
shows,  and  with  much  the  same  advantage,  in  staring 
and  gaping  at  an  amazing  variety  of  strange  things ; 
strange  indeed  to  one  that  is  not  prepared  to  com- 
prehend the  reasons  and  meaning  of  them,  whilst  he 
shoald  be  laying  the  solid  foundations  of  knowledge 
in  His  mind,  and  furnishing  it  with  just  rules  to  di- 
rect his  future  progress  in  life  under  some  skilful 
master  of  the  art  of  instruction. 

"  Can  there  be  a  more  astonishing  thought  in  na- 
ture, than  to  consider  how  men  should  fall  into  so 
palpable  mistake  ?  It  is  a  large  field,  and  may  very 
weU  exercise  a  sprightly  genius  ;  but  I  don't  reniem- 
Iwryou  have  yet  taken  a  turn  in  it.  I  wish,  Sir,  you 
Would  make  people  understand,  that  '  travel '  is 
wally  the  last  step  to  be  taken  in  the  institution  of 
youth ;  and  that  to  set  out  with  it,  is  to  begin  where 
^ey  should  end. 

"Certainly  the  true  end  of  visiting  foreign  parts 
^^  to  look  into  their  customs  and  policies,  and  ob- 
serve in  what  particulars  they  excel  or  come  short  of 
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our  own ;  to  unlearn  some  odd  peculiarities  in  our 
manners,  and  wear  off  such  awkward  stifiiiesses  and 
affectations  in  our  behaviour,  as  may  possibly  have 
been  contracted  from  constantly  associating  with  one 
nation  of  men,  by  a  more  free,  general,  and  mixed, 
conversation.  But  how  can  any  of  these  advantages 
be  attained  by  one  who  is  a  mere  stranger  to  the 
customs  and  policies  of  his  native  country,  and  has 
not  yet  fixed  in  his  mind  the  first  principles  of  man- 
ners and  behaviour.  To  endeavour  it,  is  to  build  a 
gaudy  structure  without  any  foundation;  or,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  to  work  a  ridi  em- 
broidery upon  a  cobweb. 

''  Another  end  of  travelling,  which  deserves  to  be 
considered,  is  the  improving  our  taste  of  the  best 
authors  of  antiquity,  by  seeing  the  places  where  they 
lived,  and  of  which  they  wrote ;  to  compare  the  na- 
tural face  of  the  country,  with  the  descriptions  they 
have  given  us,  and  observe  how  well  the  picture 
agrees  with  the  original.     This  must  certainly  be  a 
most  charming  exercise  to  the  mind  that  is  rightly 
turned  for  it ;  besides  that  it  may  in  a  good  measure 
be  made  subservient  to  morality,  if  the  person  is  ca- 
pable of  dramng  just  conclusions  concerning  the  un- 
certainty of  human  things,  fiom  the  ruinous  altera^ 
tions  time  and  barbarity  have  brought  upon  so  many 
palaces,  cities,  and  whole  countries,  which  make  the 
most  illustrious  figures  in  history.     And  this  hint 
may  be  not  a  little  improved  by  examining  every 
spot  of  ground  that  we  find  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  some  famous  action,  or  retaining  any  footsteps 
of  a  Cato,  Cicero,  or  Brutus,  or  some  such  great  vir- 
tuous man.     A  nearer  view  of  any  such  particular, 
though  really  little  and  trifling  in  itself,  may  serve 
the  more  powerfully  to  warm  a  generous  mind  to 
an  emulation  of  their  virtues,   and  a  greater  ar« 
dency  of  ambition  to  imitate  their  bright  examples, 
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if  it  comes  duly  tempered  and  prepared  for  the  im- 
pression. But  this  I  believe  you  will  hardly  think 
those  to  be^  who  are  so  far  from  entering  into  the 
lense  and  spirit  of  the  ancients^  that  they  don't  yet 
understand  their  language  with  any  exactness  *. 

''  But  I  have  wandered  from  my  purpose^  which 
was  only  to  desire  you  to  save,  if  possible,  a  fond 
English  mother,  and  mother's  own  son,  from  being 
shown  a  ridiculous  spectacle  through  the  most  polite 
port  of  Europe.  Pray  tell  them,  that  though  to  be 
aea-sick,  or  jumbled  in  an  outlandish  stage-coach, 
may  perhaps  be  healthful  for  the  constitution  of  the 
body,  yet  it  is  apt  to  cause  such  a  dizziness  in  young 
empty  heads  as  too  often  lasts  their  lifetime. 

"  I  am,  SIB, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

^^  PHILIP  HOMEBRED." 


*  The  following  paragraph,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  paper  in 
foKo,  whether  written  originaHy  by  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  or  in- 
leried  afterwards  by  Sir  R.  Steele,  was  probably  suppressed  on 
the  first  republication,  at  the  request  of  Addison.  It  is  reprinted  here 
from  the  Spect.  in  folio,  No.  364. 

'  I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  paying  my  acknowledgments 
to  one  of  the  most  entertaining  pieces  this  age  has  produced,  for 
the  pleasure  it  gave  me.  Tou  will  easily  guess  that  the  book  I 
have  in  my  head  is  Mr.  Addison*s  Remarks  upon  Italy.  Tliat 
nigauous  gentleman  has  with  so  much  art  and  judgement  applied 
Us  exact  knowledge  of  all  the  parts  of  classical  learning,  to  illus- 
trate the  several  occurrences  of  his  travels,  that  his  work  alone  is 
a  pregnant  proof  of  what  I  have  said.  Nobody  that  has  a  taste 
tiiti  way,  can  read  him  going  from  Rome  to  Naples,  and  making 
Horace  and  Silius  Italicus  his  chart,  but  he  must  feel  some  uneasi- 
ness in  himself  to  reflect  that  he  was  not  in  his  retinue.  I  am  sure 
I  wished  it  ten  times  in  every  page,  and  that  not  without  a  secret 
vanity,  to  think  in  what  state  I  should  have  travelled  the  Appian 
road,  with  Horace  for  a  guide,  and  in  company  with  a  countryman 
of  my  own,  who,  of  all  men  living,  knows  best  how  to  follow  his 
steps.* 

VOL.  IX.  C  C 
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''SIR, 

''  I  WAS  married  on  Sunday  last,  and  went  peace- 
ably to  bed ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  was  awakened  the 
next  morning  by  the  thunder  of  a  set  of  drums. 
These  warlike  sounds,  methinks,  are  very  improper  in 
a  marriage-consort,  and  give  great  offence;  they 
seem  to  insinuate  that  the  joys  of  this  state  are 
short,  and  that  jars  and  discord  soon  ensue.  I  fear 
they  have  been  ominous  to  many  matches,  and  some- 
times proved  a  prelude  to  a  battle  in  the  honey-moon. 
A  nod  from  you  may  hush  them ;  therefore,  pray. 
Sir,  let  them  be  silenced,  that  for  the  future  none 
but  soft  airs  may  usher  in  the  morning  of  a  bridal 
night ;  which  will  be  a  favour  not  only  to  those  who  * 
come  after,  but  to  me,  who  can  still  subscribe  myself, 

''  Your  most  humble 

"  and  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Birchin-lane."  "  ROBIN  BRIDEGROOM." 


''  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

''  I  AM  one  of  that  sort  of  women  whom  the  gayer 
part  of  our  sex  are  apt  to  call  a  prude.  But  to  show 
them  that  I  have  a  very  little  regard  to  their  rail- 
lery, I  shall  be  glad  to  see  them  all  at  The  Amoroos 
Widow,  or  The  Wanton  Wife,  which  is  to  be  acted 
for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Porter,  on  Monday  the  28th 
instant.  I  assure  you  I  can  laugh  at  an  amorous 
widow,  or  wanton  wife,  with  as  little  temptation  to 
imitate  them,  as  I  could  at  any  other  vicious  charao^ 
ter.  Mrs.  Porter  obliged  me  so  very  much  in  the  ex- 
quisite sense  she  seemed  to  have  of  the  hononraUe 
sentiments  and  noble  passions  in  the  character  of 
Hermione,  that  I  shall  appear  in  her  behalf  at  a  co- 
medy, though  I  have  no  great  relish  for  any  enter- 
tainments where  the  mirth  is  not  seasoned  with  a 
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certain  8eYerity>  which  ought  to  recommend  it  to 
people  who  pretend  to  keep  reason  and  authority 
oyer  all  their  actions. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

''  Your  frequent  reader. 


T 


'^  altamira/' 
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Vere  magu,  quia  vere  color  redit  ossilms,  — 

viRo.  OEORG.  iii.  872. 

Bui  most  in  spring :  the  kindly  spring  inspires 
Reriving  heat,  and  kindles  genial  fires. 

ADAPTED. 

IliishM  by  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year, 
Be  greatly  cautious  of  your  sliding  hearts. 

Thompson's  sf&ino,  160,  &c. 

The  author  of  the  Menagiana  acquaints  us,  that  dis-* 
^^ooning  one  day  with  several  ladies  of  quality  about 
4c  effects  of  the  month  of  May,  which  infuses  a 
iiiidly  warmth  into  the  earth  and  all  its  inhabitants, 

tlie  Marchioness  of  S ,  who  was  one  of  the 

Oompany,  told  him,  that  though  she  would  promise 

^  be  chaste  in  every  month  besides,  she  could  not 

Engage  for  herself  in  May.     As  the  beginning  there- 

^4iw  of  this  month  is  now  very  near,  I  design  this 

£per  for  a  caveat  to  the  fair  sex,  and  publish  it  he- 
re April  is  quite  out,  that  if  any  of  them  should  be 
caught  tripping,  they  may  not  pretend  they  had  not 
timely  notice. 

cc2 
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I  am  induced  to  this^  being  persuaded  the  abote* 
mentioned  observation  is  as  well  calculated  for  mu 
climate  as  for  that  of  France^  and  that  some  of  obi 
British  ladies  are  of  the  same  constitution  with  tb 
French  marchioness. 

I  shall  leave  it  among  physicians  to  detemus 
what  may  be  the  cause  of  such  an  anniversary  mdi 
nation ;  whether  or  no  it  is  that  the  spirits,  aflc 
having  been  as  it  were  frozen  and  concealed  l^wia 
ter>  are  now  turned  loose^  and  set  a  rambling  ;  or,  tki 
the  gay  prospects  of  fields  and  meadowsb  with  di 
courtship  of  the  birds  in  every  bush,  naturally  in 
bend  the  mind^  and  soften  it  to  pleasure ;  or  dMl 
as  some  have  imagined,  a  woman  is  prompted  by  i 
kind  of  instinct  to  throw  herself  on  a  bed  of  floitoi 
and  not  to  let  those  beautiful  couches  which  nator 
has  provided  lie  useless.  However  it  be,  the  eflbefe 
of  this  month  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sex,  whose 
without  disguise,  are  very  visible.  It  is  at  this  tow 
that  we  see  the  young  wenches  in  a  country-psnl 
dancing  round  a  May-pole,  which  one  of  our  lefonec 
antiquaries  supposes  to  be  a  relique  of  a  certain  ptr 
gan  worship  tnat  I  do  not  think  fit  to  mention. 

It  is  likewise  on  the  first  day  of  this  month  thil 
we  see  the  ruddy  milk-maid  exerting  herself  in  i 
most  sprightly  manner  under  a  pyramid  of  iilfB 
tankards,  and,  like  the  virgin  Tarpeia  *,  oppreisri 
by  the  costly  ornaments  which  her  beneflEUSton  kj 
upon  her. 

I  need  not  mention  the  ceremony  of  the  grew 
gown,  which  is  also  peculiar  to  this  gay  season. 

The  same  periodical  love-fit  spreads  throudi  tie 
whole  sex,  as  Mr.  Dr)'den  well  observes  in  lus  dt* 
scription  of  this  merry  month. 


*  T.  Livii  Hist.  Dec.  I.  lib>  i.  ca^^xL 
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For  thee^  sweet  month,  the  groves  green  liveries  wear, 
If  not  the  first,  the  fidrest  of  the  year ; 
For  thee  the  Graces  lead  the  dancing  hours, 
And  nature's  ready  pencil  paints  the  flowers. 
The  sprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 
The  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their  sleep ; 
Eadi  gentle  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she  moves, 
new  flames,  revives  extinguish'd  loves. 


Acoordingly,  among  the  works  of  the  great  mas- 
ten  in  paintiiig,  who  have  drawn  this  genial  season 
of  the  year,  we  often  observe  Cupids  confused  with 
Zepbjn,  flying  up  and  down  promiscuously,  in  se- 
Tend  parts  of  the  picture.  I  cannot  but  add,  from 
my  own  experience,  that  about  this  time  of  the  year 
loYe-lettera  OHne  up  to  me  in  great  numbers,  nrom 
•n  quarters  of  the  nation. 

I  received  an  epistle  in  particular  by  the  last  post 
fipom  a  Yorkshire  gentleman,  who  makes  heavy  com- 
plaints of  one  Zelmda,  whom  it  seems  he  has  courted 
unsuccessfully  these  three  years  past.  He  tells  me 
that  he  designs  to  try  her  this  May ;  and  if  he  does 
not  carry  his  point,  he  will  never  think  of  her 
more.  - 

Having  thus  &irly  admonished  the  female  sex, 
and  laid  before  them  the  dangers  they  are  exposed 
to  in  this  critical  month,  I  shall,  in  the  next  place, 
ky  down  some  rules  and  directions  for  their  better 
avoiding  those  calentures  which  are  so  very  frequent 
in  this  season. 

.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  advise  them  never  to 
venture  abroad  in  the  fields,  but  iu  the  company  of 
a  parent,  a  guardian,  or  some  other  sober  discreet 
person.  I  have  before  shown  how  apt  they  are  to 
trip  in  the  flowery  meadow ;  and  shall  further  observe 
to  them,  that  Proserpine  was  out  a  maying  when  she 
met  with  that  fatal  adventure  to  which  Milton  al- 
ludes when  he  mentions — 
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—  That  fair  field 
Of  Enna,  where  Proserpine^  gathering  flowen^ 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gather'd^—  r.  u  hr.  266. 


Since  I  am  got  into  quotations,  I  shall  oonclode 
this  head  with  Virgil's  advice  to  young  people  while 
they  are  gathering  wild  strawberries  and  nos^ys, 
that  they  should  have  a  care  of  the  snake  in  the 
grass. 

In  the  second  place,  I  cannot  but  approve  those 
prescriptions  which  our  astrological  physicians  give 
m  their  almanacks  for  this  month :  such  as  are  'a 
spare  and  simple  diet,  with  a  moderate  use  of  phle- 
botomy.' 

Unaer  this  head  of  abstinence,  I  shall  also  advise 
my  fair  readers  to  bd  in  a  particular  manner  carefal 
how  they  meddle  with  romances,  chocolate,  novels, 
and  the  like  inflamers,  which  I  look  upon  as  very 
dangerous  to  be  made  use  of  during  this  great  car- 
nival of  nature. 

As  I  have  often  declared  that  I  have  nothing  more 
at  heart  than  the  honour  of  my  dear  country-women, 
I  would  beg  them  to  consider,  whenever  their  reso- 
lutions begin  to  fail  them,  that  there  are  but  one  and 
thirty  days  of  this  soft  season,  and  that  if  they  can 
but  weather  out  this  one  month,  the  rest  of  the  year 
will  be  easy  to  them.  As  for  that  part  of  the  &ir 
sex  who  stay  in  town,  I  would  advise  them  to  be  par- 
ticularly cautious  how  they  give  themselves  up  to 
their  most  innocent  entertainments.  If  they  caasat 
forbear  the  playhouse,  I  would  recommend  tragedb^ 
to  them  rather  than  comedy ;  and  should  think  the 
puppet-show  much  safer  for  them  than  the  opera,  all 
the  while  the  sun  is  in  Gemini. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  this  p^er  is  written 
for  the  use;  of  those  ladies  who  think  it  wortl^  wliile 
to  war  against  nature  in  the  cause  of  honour.  'As  for 
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that  abandoned  crew^  who  do  not  think  virtue  worth 
contending  for^  but  give  up  their  reputation  at  the 
first  summons^  such  warnings  and  premonitions  are 
thrown  away  upon  them.  A  prostitute  is  the  same 
easy  creature  m  all  months  of  the  year^  and  makes 
no  difference  between  May  and  December. 

X 
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Pom  me,  pigris  vhi  nvUa  camjiis 
Arhor  tBStwa  recreatur  aura  ;— 
DvJUx  rideiUem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Jhdce  loqttentenu 

HOR.  CAiu  i.  22. 17. 

Set  me  where,  on  some  pathless  plain, 

The  swarthy  Africans  complain, 

To  see  the  chariot  of  the  sun 

So  near  the  scorching  country  run  ; 

The  burning  zone,  the  frozen  isles. 

Shall  hear  me  sing  of  Celia*s  smiles ; 
All  cold,  but  in  her  breast,  I  will  despise, 
And  dare  all  heat,  but  that  of  Cdia's  eyes. 

ROSCOMMON. 

•INHERE  are  such  wild  inconsistences  in  the  thoughts 
of  a  man  in  love,  that  I  have  often  reflected  there 
cm  be  no  reason  for  allowing  him  more  liberty  than 
oAers  possessed  with  phrensy,  but  that  his  distem- 
per has  no  malevolence  in  it  to  any  mortal.     That 
uevotion  to  his  mistress  kindles  in  his  mind  a  general 
tenderness,  which  exerts  it^lf  towards  every  object 
88  well  as  his  flair  one.    When  this  passion  is  repre- 
sented by  writers,  it  is  common  witn  them  to  endea- 
vour at  certain  quaintnesses  and  turns  of  imagina- 
tion, which  are  apparently  the  work  of  a  mind  at 
^^j  bat  the  men  of  true  taste  can  easily  distinguish 
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the  exertion  of  a  mind  which  overflowB  with  tender 
sentiments^  and  the  labour  of  one  which  is  only  de- 
scribing distress.  In  performances  of  this  Idna,  the 
most  absurd  of  all  things  is  to  be  witty  ;  erery  seo* 
timent  must  grow  out  of  the  occasion,  and  be  suit- 
able to  the  circumstances  of  the  character.  Whcfe 
this  rule  is  transgressed^  the  humble  servant,  in  all 
the  fine  things  he  says,  is  but  showing  his  mistrsi 
how  well  he  can  dress,  instead  of  saying  how  well  be 
loves.  Lace  and  drapery  is  as  much  a  man^  as  wit 
and  turn  is  passion. 


<€ 


MR.  SPECTATOR, 


"  The  following  verses  are  a  translation  of  a  Lap- 
land love-song,  which  I  met  with  in  Scheffer's  hia- 
tory  of  that  country*.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  a  spirit  of  tenderness  and  poetry  in  a  regioii 
which  I  never  suspected  for  deBcacy.     In  hotter 
climates,  though  alti^ether  uncivilized,  I  had  not 
wondered  if  I  had  found  some  sweet  wild  notes 
among  the  natives,  where  they  live  in  groves  of 
oranges,  and  hear  the  melody  of  birds  about  them. 
But  a  Lapland  lyric,  breathing  sentiments  of  love 
and  poetry,  not  unworthy  old  Greece  or  Rome;  » 
regular  ode  from  a  climate  pinched  with  frost,  and- 
cursed  with  darkness  so  great  a  part  of  the  year ; 
where  it  is  amazing  that  the  poor  natives  should  ge* 
food,  or  be  tempted  to  propagate  their  species — thi»^ 
I  confess,  seemed  a  greater  miracle  to  me  than  the 
famous  stories  of  their  drums,  their  winds,  and  ea*- 
chantments. 

''  I  am  the  bolder  in  commending  this  norther^ 
song,  because  I  have  faithfully  kept  to  the  senti- 
ments, without  adding  or  diminishing;  and  pretea^ 

*  This   Lapland    love-song    is    ascribed    to    Mr.   Amhro^ 
Philips. 
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no  greater  praise  firom  my  translation^  than  they 
:0  smooth  and  clean  the  furs  of  that  country  which 
re  sufiered  by  carriage.  The  numbers  in  the 
y;inal  are  as  loose  and  unequal  as  those  in  which 
i  British  ladies  sport  their  Pindarics ;  and  per- 
is the  &irest  of  them  might  not  think  it  a  dis- 
«eable  present  from  a  loyer.  But  I  haye  yen- 
'ed  to  bind  it  in  stricter  measures^  as  being  more 
iper  for  our  tongue^  though  perhaps  wilder  graces 
Y  better  suit  the  genius  of  the  Laponian  lan- 

<  It  will  be  necessary  to  imagine  that  the  author 
this  song,  not  haying  the  liberty  of  visiting  his 
itress  at  her  father's  house,  was  in  hopes  of  spy-^ 
;  her  at  a  distance  in  the  fields. 

I. 
Tbdu  rising  sun,  whose  gladsome  ray 
Invites  my  fair  to  rural  play, 
Dispel  the  mist,  and  clear  the  skies, 
And  bring  my  Orra  to  my  eyes. 

II. 
Oh !  were  I  sure  my  dear  to  view, 
Fd  climb  that  piue-tree*s  topmost  bough. 
Aloft  in  air  that  quivering  plays. 
And  round  and  round  for  ever  gaze. 

III. 
My  Orra  Moor,  where  art  thou  laid  ? 
What  wood  conceals  my  sleeping  maid  ? 
Fast  by  the  roots  enraged  1*11  tear 
He  trees  that  hide  my  promised  fair. 

IT. 
Oh !  I  could  ride  the  clouds  and  skies, 
Or  on  the  raven's  pinions  rise ! 
Ye  storks,  ye  swans,  a  moment  stay. 
And  waft  a  lover  on  his  way ! 

V. 

My  bliss  too  long  my  bride  denies, 
Apace  the  wasting  summer  flies  : 
Nor  yet  tlie  wintry  blasts  I  fear, 
NtH  storms  or  night  shall  keep  me  here. 
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VI. 

What  may  for  strength  with  steel  compare  ? 
Oh !  love  has  fetters  stronger  fiur ! 
By  bolts  of  steel  are  limbs  confined, 
But  cruel  love  enchains  the  mind. 

VII. 
No  longer  then  perplex  thy  breast ; 
When  thoughts  torment,  the  first  are  best ; 
"Ds  mad  to  go,  'tis  death  to  stay ; 
Away  to  Orra!  haste  away !'' 


i»» 


"  MR.  SPECTATOR^ 

^^  I  AM  one  of  those  despicable  creatures  called  a 
chambermaid,  and  have  lived  with  a  mistress  for 
some  time,  whom  I  love  as  my  life,  which  has  made 
my  duty  and  pleasure  inseparable.  My  greatest 
delight  has  been  in  being  employed  about  her  per^ 
son;  and  indeed  she  is  very  seldom  out  of  humour 
for  a  woman  of  her  quality.  But  here  lies  my  com- 
plaint. Sir.  To  bear  with  me  is  all  the  encourage- 
ment she  is  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me;  for  she 
gives  her  cast-off  clothes  firom  me  to  others ;  some 
she  is  pleased  to  bestow  in  the  house  to  those  that 
neither  wants  nor  wears  them,  and  some  to  hangers- 
on,  that  frequents  the  house  daily,  who  comes  dressed 
out  in  them.  This,  Sir,  is  a  very  mortifying  sight 
to  me,  who  am  a  little  necessitous  for  clothes,  and 
loves  to  appear  what  I  am;  and  causes  an  uneasi- 
ness, so  that  I  can't  serve  with  that  cheerfulness  as 
formerly ;  which  my  mistress  takes  notice  of,  and 
,  calls  envy  and  ill-temper  at  seeing  others  preferred 
before  me.  My  mistress  has  a  younger  sister  lives 
in  the  house  with  her,  that  is  some  thousands  below 
her  in  estate,  who  is  continually  heaping  her  £eivour8 
on  her  maid ;  so  that  she  can  appear  every  Sunday, 
for  the  first  quarter,  in  a  fresh  suit  of  clouies  of  her 
mistress's  giving,  with  all  other  things  suitable.  All 
this  I  see  without  envying,  but  not  without  wish- 
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ing  my  mistress  would  a  little  consider  what  a 
discouragement  it  is  to  me  to  have  my  perquisites 
divided  between  fawners  and  jobbers^  wnich  others 
enjoy  entire  to  themselves.  I  have  spoke  to  my 
mistress^  but  to  little  purpose :  I  have  desired  to  be 
dischai^ed^  for  indeed  I  fret  myself  to  nothing,  but 
that  she  answers  with  silence.  I  beg.  Sir,  your  di- 
rection what  to  do,  for  I  am  fully  resolved  to  fol- 
low your  counsel :  who  am 
''  Your  admirer 

^\  and  humble  servant, 

««  April  the  10th.  "  CONSTANTIA   COMB-BRUSH. 

"  I  beg  that  you  will  put  it  in  a  better  dress,  and 
let  it  come  abroad,  that  my  mistress,  who  is  an  ad- 
mirer of  your  speculations^  may  see  it." 

T 
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'^Periturte  parcite  diartee, 

JUV.  SAT.i.  18. 

In  mercy  spare  us,  when  we  do  our  best 
To  make  as  much  waste  paper  as  the  rest. 

I  HAVE  often  pleased  myself  with  considering  the 
two  kinds  of  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  public 
from  these  my  speculations,  and  which,  were  I  to 
speak  after  the  manner  of  l(^cians,  I  would  distin- 

fish  into  the  material  and  the  formal.  By  the  latter 
understand  those  advantages  which  my  readers 
receive,  as  their  minds  are  either  improved  or  de- 
lighted by  these  my  daily  labours ;  but  having  al- 
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ready  several  times  descanted  on  my  endeaToon  u 
this  lights  I  shall  at  present  wholly  oonfine  myself  to 
the  consideration  of  the  former.  Bv  the  wwd  mft- 
terial^  I  mean  those  benefits  which  arise  to  the  paUic 
frmn  these  my  speculationsj  as  they  omsume  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  our  paper-mano&ctnrey  em- 
ploy our  artisans  in  printing,  and  find  bnsinesi  fir 
great  numbers  of  indigent  persons. 

Our  paper-manufiaurture  takes  into  it  sereral  mean, 
materials  which  could  be  put  to  no  other  use,  and 
atfurds  work  for  several  hands  in  the  collecting  of 
them  which  are  incapable  of  any  other  employment 
Those  poor  retailers,  whom  we  see  so  busy  in  ereiv 
street,  deliver  in  their  respective  gleanings  to  tbe 
merchant.  Tho  merchant  carries  them  in  loads  to 
the  paper-mill,  where  they  puss  through  a  fresh  Mt 
of  hands,  and  give  life  to  another  trade.  Those  who 
have  mills  on  their  estates,  by  this  means  ooosider- 
ably  raise  their  rents,  and  the  whole  nati«i  is  in  t 
gre;it  nK\isure  supplied  with  a  manufacture  fior  whidi 
tomu^rly  she  was  obliijed  to  her  neijrhbours. 

The  materials  are  no  sooner  wrought  into  p*I*'» 
but  they  are  distributed  among  the  presses,  whae 
they  again  set  innumerable  artists  at  work,  and  fnr- 
nish  busLiioss  to  another  mysterv.     From  hence,  ac- 
cordin:jIy  as  they  are  stained  wich  news  or  politics, 
they  riy  t hroiii:!!  the  town  in  Pos:-nien.  Post-boys, 
Daily  Couraat*\  Reviews,  Medleys,  and  Examina*- 
Men.  women,  and  childr^^n.   contemi   who  shall  be 
the  lir^t  bearers  of  them,  and  cet  their  dailv  saste- 
nance  by  spreadiii^  them.      In  short,  when  ftiacein 
my  :niiid  a  bundle  of  rags  to  a  quire  ot  Spectatun, 
I   dud  so  cuny  hands  emploved  in  every  step  thef 
take  through  their  whole  progress,  that  while  I  a» 
n-nting  a  i^pectator.  I  dmcv  mvselt  providing  hnai 
for  a  niulticiiJe. 

If  I  do  not  t J^e  care  to  ubviatc  some  o:  mv  witiT 
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readers,  ihey  w31  be  apt  to  tell  me^  that  my  paper^ 
after  it  is  tnns  printed  and  published^  is  still  bene- 
ficial to  the  public  on  several  occsions.  I  must  con- 
Eiess  I  have  hghted  my  pipe  with  my  own  works  for 
this  twelvemonth  past.  My  landlady  often  sends  up 
ber  little  daughter  to  desire  some  of  my  old  Specta- 
tms,  and  has  frequently  told  me^  that  the  paper  they 
lie  printed  on  is  the  best  in  the  world  to  wrap  spice 
in.  They  likewise  make  a  good  foundation  for  a 
nntton-pie,  as  I  have  more  than  once  experienced^ 
lod  were  very  much  sought  for  last  Christmas  by  the 
whole  neighbourhood. 

It  is  pleasant  enough  to  consider  the  changes  that 
&  linen  fragment  undergoes^  by  passing  through  the 
lereral  hands  above  mentioned.  The  finest  pieces  of 
Holland,  when  worn  to  tatters^  assume  a  new  white- 
vtm,  more  beautiful  than  their  first,  and  often  return 
in  the  shape  of  letters  to  their  native  country.  A  la- 
^8  shift  may  be  metamorphosed  into  billets-doux, 
Jad  come  into  her  possession  a  second  time.  A  beau 
inay  peruse  his  cravat  after  it  is  worn  out,  with  greater 

Sore  and  advantage  than  ever  he  did  in  a  glass. 
-  _  word,  a  piece  of  cloth,  after  having  ofiiciated  for 
wme  years  as  a  towel  or  a  napkin,  may  by  this  means 
k  raised  from  a  dunghill,  and  become  the  most  valu- 
•Ue  piece  of  furniture  in  a  prince's  cabinet. 

The  politest  nations  of  Europe  have  endeavoured 
to  vie  with  one  another  for  the  reputation  of  the  finest 

Kting.  Absolute  goverments,  as  well  as  republics, 
I  encouraged  an  art  which  seems  to  be  the  noblest 
•^  most  beneficial  that  was  ever  invented  among 
•ke  sons  of  men.  The  present  king  of  France,  in  his 
■JUwiits  after  glory,  has  particularly  distinguished 
^Uwelf  by  the  promoting  of  this  useful  art,  insomuch 
*at  several  books  have  been  printed  in  the  Lou\Te 
•  his  own  expense,  upon  which  he  sets  so  great  a 
Jue,  that  he  considers  them  as  the  noblest  presents 
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he  can  make  to  foreign  princes  and  ambaaaadort  If 
we  look  into  the  commonwealths  of  Holland  and 
Venice^  we  shall  find  that^  in  this  particular,  they  hue 
made  themselves  the  envy  of  the  greatest  monaraii» 
Elzevir  and  Aldus  are  more  frequently  mentkoed 
than  any  pensioner  of  the  one,  or  doge  of  the  otha. 

The  several  presses  which  are  now  in  England^md 
the  great  encouragement  which  has  been  given  to 
learning  for  some  years  last  past,  has  made  our  own 
nation  as  glorious  upon  this  account,  as  for  its  lite 
triumphs  and  conquests.  The  new  edition  whidi  ii 
given  us  of  Caesar's  Commentaries*  has  already  been 
taken  notice  of  in  foreign  gazettes,  and  is  a  work  thit 
does  honour  to  the  English  press. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  an  edition  should  be  very  cor- 
rect which  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
most  accurate,  learned,  and  judicious  writers  thb  age 
has  produced.  The  beauty  of  the  paper,  of  the  ciia- 
racter,  and  of  the  several  cuts  with  which  this  noUe 
work  is  illustrated,  makes  it  the  finest  book  that  I 
have  ever  seen ;  and  is  a  true  instance  of  the  Ei^lidi 
genius,  which,  though  it  does  not  come  the  fint  into 
any  art,  generally  carries  it  to  greater  heights  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  I  am  pardcnlariy 
ghid  that  this  author  comes  from  a  British  printiitt' 
house  in  so  great  a  magnificence,  as  he  is  the  tirat  wm 
has  given  us  any  tolerable  account  of  our  country- 

My  illiterate  readers,  if  any  such  there  are,  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  me  talk  of  learning  as  the  Akj 
of  a  nation,  and  of  printing  as  an  art  that  g^ms  a 
reputation  to  a  people  among  whom  it  flourishes* 
When  men's  thoughts  are  taken  up  with  avarice  and 
ambition,  they  cannot  look  upon  any  thing  as  grert 
or  valuable,  which  does  not  bring  with  it  an  estn* 
ordinary  power  or  interest  to  the  person  who  is  coft- 

*  A  moat  beautiful  ecUtioa  of  Caesar's  Memoirs,  puUiahed  iM 
tUa  tine  in  fotio,  bv  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 
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oemed  in  it.     But  as  I  shall  never  sink  tliis  paper 

BO  far  as  to  engage  with  Goths  and  Vandals^  I  shall 

only  rra;ard  such  kind  of  reasoners  with  that  pity^ 

which  IS  due  to  so  deplorable  a  degree  of  stupidity 

and  ignorance. 

L 
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—  N6s  decebat : 
Ltgere  vH  euet  aUqyas  m  lucem  edituSf 
Bumana  vUa  varia  reputantes  mala  .* 
Jt  qui  labores  mortejinisset  graves, 
Omnes  amicos  laude  et  latitid  exequi, 

ZURIP.  AFUD  TULL* 

When  first  an  infant  draws  the  vital  air, 
Offidous  grief  should  welcome  him  to  care  t 
But  joy  should  life's  concluding  scene  attend,. 
And  mirth  be  kept  to  grace  a  dying  friend, 

As  the  Spectator  is  in  a  kind  a  paper  of  news  from 
the  natural  worlds  as  others  are  from  the  busy  and 
politic  part  of  mankind,  I  shall  translate  the  following 
letter,  written  to  an  .eminent  French  gentleman  in 
tills  town  from  Paris,  which  gives  us  the  exit  of  a 
lieroine  who  is  a  pattern  of  patience  and  generosity. 

''  SIB, 

"  It  is  so  many  years  since  you  left  your  native- 
country,  that  I  am  to  tell  you  the  characters  of  your 
Bearest  relations  as  much  as  if  you  were  an  utter 
stranger  to  them.  The  occasion  of  this  is  to  give  you 
^  account  of  the  death  of  Madame  de  Vulacerfe, 

od2 
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whose  departure  out  of  this  life  I  know  not  whether 
a  man  of  your  philosophy  will  call  unfortunate  or  not, 
since  it  was  attended  with  some  circumstances  as 
much  to  be  desired  as  to  be  lamented.    She  was  her 
whole  life  happy  in  an  uninterrupted  health,  and  was 
always  honoured  for  an  evenness  of  temper  and  great- 
ness of  mind.     On  the  10th  instant^  that  lady  was 
taken  with  an  indisposition  which  confined  her  to  her 
chamber^  but  was  such  as  was  too  slight  to  make  her 
take  a  sick  bed^  and  yet  too  grievous  to  admit  of  any 
satis&ction  in  being  out  of  it.  It  is  notoriously  known 
that  some  years  ago  Monsieur  Festeau^  one  of  the 
most  considerable  surgeons  in  Paris^  was  desperately 
in  love  with  this  lady.  Her  quality  placed  her  above 
any  application  to  her  on  the  account  of  his  passion: 
but  as  a  woman  always  has  some  regard  to  the  person 
whom  she  believes  to  be  her  real  admirer,  she  now 
took  it  in  her  head^  upon  advice  of  her  physicians,  to 
lose  some  of  her  blood)  to  send  for  Monsieur  Festeau 
on  that  occasion.     I  happened  to  be  there  at  that 
time^  and  my  near  relation  gave  me  the  privily  to 
be  present.     As  soon  as  her  arm  was  stripped  bare> 
and  he  began  to  press  it  in  order  to  raise  the  vein, 
his  colour  changed,  and  I  observed  him  seized  with  a 
sudden  tremor^  which  made  me  take  the  liberty  to 
speak  of  it  to  my  cousin  with  some  apprehension.  She 
smiled^  and  said^  she  knew  M.  Festeau  had  no  in- 
clination  to  do  her  injury.  He  seemed  to  recover  him- 
self>  and  smiling  also^  proceeded  in  his  work.  Imme- 
diately after  the  operation^  he  cried  out  that  he  was 
the  most  unfortunate  of  all  men^  for  that  he  had 
opened  an  artery  instead  of  a  vein.     It  is  as  impos- 
sible to  express  the  artist's  distraction  as  the  patient's 
composure.  I  will  not  dwell  on  little  circumstances^ 
but  go  on  to  inform  you^  that  within  three  days'  time 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  take  off  her  arm.     She 
was  so  far  from  using  Festeau  as  it  would  be  natural 
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tD  one  of  a  lower  spirit  to  treat  him^  that  she  would 
not  let  him  be  absent  from  any  consultation  about 
her  present  condition^  and  on  every  occasion  asked 
wheUier  he  was  satisfied  in  the  measures  that  were 
taken  about  her.  Before  this  last  operation^  she  or- 
dered her  will  to  be  drawn^  and^  after  having  been 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  alone^  she  bid  the  sur- 
geons^ of  whom  poor  Festeau  was  one^  go  on  in  their 
work.  I  know  not  how  to  give  you  the  terms  of  art^ 
but  there  appeared  such  symptoms  after  the  ampu- 
tation of  her  arm^  that  it  was  visible  she  could  not 
live  fbur-and-twenty  hours.  Her  behaviour  was  so 
magnanimous  throughout  this  whole  affair^  that  I  was 
particularly  curious  in  taking  notice  of  what  passed 
as  her  fate  approached  nearer  and  nearer^  and  took 
notes  of  what  she  said  to  all  about  her^  particiilarly^ 
word  for  word^  what  she  spoke  to  M.  Festeau^  whidi 
was  as  follows : 

'  Sir,  you  give  me  inexpressible  sorrow  for  the  an- 
guish with  which  I  see  you  overwhelmed.  I  am  re- 
moved,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  from  the  interests 
ef  human  life,  therefore  I  am  to  begin  to  think  like 
one  wholly  unconcerned  in  it.  I  do  not  consider  you 
as  one  by  whose  error  I  have  lost  my  life ;  no,  you 
kre  my  bene&ctor,  as  you  have  hastened  my  entrance 
into  a  happy  immortality.  This  is  my  sense  of  this 
accident :  but  the  world  in  which  you  live  may  have 
thoughts  of  it  to  your  disadvantage  :  I  have  there- 
fore taken  care  to  provide  for  you  in  my  will,  and 
have  placed  you  above  what  you  have  to  fear  from 
their  ul-nature.' 

^'  While  this  excellent  woman  spoke  these  words, 
Festeau  looked  as  if  he  received  a  condemnation  to 
die,  instead  of  a  pension  for  his  life.  Madame  de 
Villacerfe  lived  till  eight  of  the  clock  the  next  night : 
and  though  she  must  have  laboured  under  the  most 
exquisite  torments,  she  possessed  her  mind  with  so 
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wonderful  a  patience^  that  one  may  rather  say  she 
ceased  to  breathe^  than  she  died  at  tnat  hour.  Vco, 
who  had  not  the  happiness  to  be  personally  kncywn  to 
this  lady^  have  nothing  but  to  rejoice  in  the  honour 
you  had  of  being  related  to  so  great  merit ;  but  we, 
who  have  lost  her  conversation^  cannot  so  easily  re- 
sign our  own  happiness  by  reflection  upon  hers. 

<'  I  am,  SIB, 
^'  Your  affectionate  kinsman, 
^^  and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

**  Paris,  April  18,  1712."  "  PAUL  BEGNAUD." 

There  hardly  can  be  a  greater  instance  of  an  he* 
roic  mind  than  the  unprejudiced  manner  in  wUdi 
this  lady  weighed  this  misfortune.  Ther^ardoflifc 
itself  could  not  make  her  overlook  the  contritioa  of 
the  unhappy  man,  whose  more  than  ordinary  coneeni 
for  her  was  all  his  guilt.  It  would  certainly  be  of 
singular  use  to  human  society  to  have  an  exact  ae- 
count  of  this  lady's  ordinary  conduct,  which  ifW 
crowned  by  so  uncommon  magnanimity.  Such  great* 
ness  was  not  to  be  acquired  in  her  last  article;  nor 
is  it  to  be  doubted  but  it  ivas  a  constant  pracdoe  of 
all  that  is  praiseworthy,  which  made  her  capaUe  of 
beholding  death,  not  as  the  dissolution,  but  OQDflUiH 
mation  of  her  life. 
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SegnUis  irrUant  animos  demitsa  per  aures, 
Qudm  qtuB  miU  oculis  stibjectajvddibus.f-' 

HOR.  AKS  POET.  180. 

What  we  hear  moves  less  than  what  we  see. 

ROSCOSaiON. 

Hilton,  after  having  represented  in  vision  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  to  the  first  great  period  of  nature, 
^e^atchcs  the  remaining  part  of  it  in  narration. 
Be  has  devised  a  very  handsome  reason  for  the 
ogd's  proceeding  with  Adam  after  this  manner ; 
Wffh  doubtless  the  true  reason  was  the  difficulty 
^CQ  the  poet  would  have  found  to  have  shadowed 
fst  so  mixed  and  complicated  a  story  in  visible  ob- 
Jttte.    I  could  wish,  however,  that  the  author  had 
Awe  it,  whatever  pains  it  miglit  have  cost  him.    To 
pre  my  opinion  freely,  I  thing  that  the  exhibiting 
pvt  of  the -history  of  mankind  in  vision,  and  part  in 
liiiTative,  is  as  it  an  history-painter  should  put  in 
wbors  one  half  of  his  subject,  and  write  down  the 
icmaiiung  part  of  it.     If  Milton's  poem  ilags  any 
lAere,  it  is  in  this  narration,  where  in  some  places 
^  author  has  been  so  attentive  to  his  divinity  that 
l»c  has  neglected  his  poetry.     The  narration,  how- 
ler, rises  very  happily  on  several  occasions,  where 
^  subject  is  capable  of  poetical  ornaments,  as  par- 
3cularly  in  the  confusion  which  he  describes  among 
^  bnildera  of  Babel,  and  in  his  short  sketch  of  the 
i^ues  of  Egypt;.  >The  storm  of  hail  and  fire,  with 
he  darkness  tJbat  overspread  the  land  for  three  days, 
^  described  with  great  strength.     The  beautiful 
»88agc  which  follows  is  raised  upon  noble  hints  in 
^pture ; 
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—Thus  with  ten  wounds. 
The  river-dragon,  tamed,  at  length  submits 
To  let  his  sojourners  depart ;  and  oft 
Humbles  his  stubborn  heart ;  but  still,  as  ice. 
More  hardened  after  thaw :  till,  in  his  rage 
Pursuing  whom  he  late  dismiss'd,  the  sea 
Swallows  him  with  his  host;  but  them  lets  pasi^ 
As  on  dry  land,  between  two  crystal  walls; 
Awed  by  the  rod  of  Moses  so  to  stand 
Diyided.—  zn.  190. 

The  river-dragon  is  an  allusion  to  the  crooodik, 
which  inhabits  the  Nile^  from  whence  Egypt  derivei 
her  plenty.  This  allusion  is  taken  from  Uuit  sabUme 
passage  in  Ezekiel :  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Be* 
hold  I  am  against  thee^  Pharaoh  king  of  Egyptj  tk 
great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  xifcn^ 
which  hath  said^  My  river  is  mine  own^  and  I  hut 
made  it  for  myself.'  Milton  has  given  us  anodMr 
very  noble  and  poetical  image  in  the  same  deao^ 
tion^  which  is  copied  almost  word  for  word  out  rf 
the  history  of  Moses : 

All  night  he  will  pursue^  but  his  approach 

Darkness  defends  between  till  morning  watch : 

Then  through  the  fiery  pillar  and  the  cloud 

God  looking  forth  will  trouble  all  his  host. 

And  craze  their  chariot  wheels :  when,  by  commaod, 

Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 

Over  the  sea :  the  sea.  his  rod  obeys : 

On  their  embattell*d  ranks  the  waves  r^uni 

And  overwheboa  thdr  wu^-^  3>,  S06< 

As  the  principal  design  of  this  episode  was  to  gHt 
Adam  an  idea  of  the  holy  person  who  was  to  reiiH 
state  human  nature  in  that  nappiness  and  perfeetioil 
from  which  it  had  fallen^  the  poet  confines  himsdf 
to  the  line  of  Abraham^  from  whence  the  Mesiidi 
was  to  descend.  The  angel  is  described  as  seoBK 
the  patriarch  actually  travelling  towards  the  land  i 
promise^  which  gives  a  particular  liveliness  to  ddl 
part  of  the  narration : 
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I  see  lam,  but  thou  canst  not,  with  what  faith 

He  leaves  his  gods,  his  friends,  and  native  soil, 

Ur  of  Chaldca,  passing  now  the  ford 

To  Haran ;  after  him  a  cumbrous  train 

Of  herds,  and  flocks,  and  numerous  servitude ; 

Not  wand*ring  poor,  but  trusting  all  his  wealth 

With  God,  who  call'd  him  in  a  land  unknown. 

Canaan  he  now  attains ;  I  see  his  tents 

Fitch*d  about  Sechem,  and  the  neighbouring  plain 

Of  Mordi ;  there  by  promise  he  receives 

Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land ; 

From  Hamatb,  northward,  to  the  desert  south ; 

Things  by  their  names  I  call,  though  yet  unnamed.     >6.  128. 

As  Virgil's  vision  in  the  sixth  iEneid  probably 
me  Milton  the  hint  of  this  whole  episode^  the  last 
une  18  a  translation  of  that  verse  where  Anchises 
loentions  the  names  of  places^  which  they  were  to 
bear  hereafter : 

BtK  Htm  nomma  erunt,  nunc  sunt  sine  nomine  terra,     776. 

This  poet  has  very  finely  represented  the  joy  and 
gladness  of  heart  which  rises  in  Adam  upon  his  dis- 
covery of  the  Messiah.  As  he  sees  his  day  at  a  dis- 
tance through  types  and  shadows,  he  rejoices  in  it ; 
but  when  he  finds  the  redemption  of  man  completed, 
and  Paradise  again  renewed,  he  breaks  forth  in  rap- 
ture and  transport : 

0  goodness  infinite,  goodness  immense ! 

That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce,  &c.  ib,  469. 

I  have  hinted,  in  my  sixth  paper  on  Milton,  that 
an  heroic  poem,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  best 
critics,  ought  to  end  happily,  and  leave  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  after  having  conducted  it  through  many 
doubts  and  fears,  sorrows  and  disquietudes,  in  a 
rtate  of  tranquillity  and  satisfaction.  Milton's  fable, 
which  had  so  many  other  qualifications  to  recom- 
mend it,  was  deficient  in  this  particular.  It  is  here, 
therefore,  that  the  poet  has  shown  a  most  exquisite 
judgement,  as  well  as  the  finest  invention,  by  finding 
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out  a  method  to  supply  this  natural  defect  in  his 
subject.  Accordingly^  he  leaves  the  adversary  of 
mankind,  in  the  last  view  which  he  gives  us  of  lumi 
under  the  lowest  state  of  mortification  and  diMp- 
pointment.  We  see  him  chewing  ashes^  grovelling  m 
the  dust^  and  loaden  with  supernumerary  pains  and 
torments.  On  the  contrary^  our  two  first  parents 
are  comforted  by  dreams  and  visions,  cheered  with 
promises  of  salvation^  and  in  a  manner  iBised  to  t 
greater  happiness  than  that  which  they  had  for- 
feited. In  shorty  Satan  is  represented  miserable  in  the 
height  of  his  triumphs^  and  Adam  triumphant  in 
the  height  of  misery. 

Milton's  poem  ends  very  nobly.  The  last  speecfaei 
of  Adam  and  the  archangel  are  full  of  moral  and  in- 
structive sentiments.  The  sleep  that  fell  upon  En, 
and  the  effects  it  had  in  quieting  the  disord^  of  her 
mind^  produces  the  same  kind  of  consolation  in  the 
reader^  who  cannot  peruse  the  last  beautiful  speedi 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  mother  of  mankind,  without 
a  secret  pleasure  and  satisfaction : 

Whence  thou  return'st,  and  whither  went'st,  I  know; 

For  God  18  also  in  sleep,  and  dreams  advise. 

Which  he  hath  sent  propitious,  some  great  good 

Presaging,  since  with  sorrow  and  heart's  distress 

Wearied  I  fell  asleep ;  but  now  lead  on ; 

In  me  is  no  delay ;  with  thee  to  go, 

Is  to  stay  here ;  without  thee  here  to  stay, 

Is  to  go  hence  unwilling :  thou  to  me 

Art  all  things  under  heaven,  all  places  thou. 

Who  for  my  wilfid  crime  art  banish'd  hence. 

This  further  consolation  yet  secure 

I  cany  hence ;  though  all  by  me  is  lost. 

Such  fevour  I  unworthy  am  vouchsafed. 

By  me  the  promised  seed  shall  all  restore.  Ut.  61  A* 

The  following  lines,  which  conclude  the  poem, 
rise  in  a  most  glorious  blaze  of  poetical  images  and 
expressions. 
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Hdiodonis  in  his  ^thiopics  acquaints  us^  that  the 
motioa  of  the  gods  difiers  from  that  of  mortals^  as  the 
farmer  do  not  stir  their  feet^  nor  proceed  step  by  step^ 
but  slide  over  the  surfiEu;e  of  the  earth  by  an  uniform 
swimming  of  the  whole  body.  The  reader  may  ob- 
serve with  how  poetical  a  description  Milton  has  attri- 
hated  the  same  Idnd  of  motion  to  the  angels  who  wete 
to  take  possession  of  Paradise : 

So  spake  our  mother  Eve;  and  Adam  heard 

Wdl  pjeied,  but  answer'd  not ;  for  now  too  nigh 

Th*trdiangel  stood ;  and  from  the  other  hill 

To  their  fix'd  station,  all  in  bright  array 

The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 

Gfidiiiff  meteorous,  as  erening  mist 

Bisen  nom  a  river,  o*er  the  marish  glides. 

And  gatfiers  ground  fast  at  the  lab*rer*s  heel 

HcMneward  returning.    High  in  front  advanced, 

The  brandish*d  sword  of  God  before  them  blazed 

Fierce  as  a  comet—  ib,  624. 

The  author  helped  his  invention  in  the  following 
psttage^  by  reflecting  on  the  behaviour  of  the  angel^ 
who,  in  holy  writ^  has  the  conduct  of  Lot  and  his 
ftinily.  The  circumstances  drawn  from  that  relation 
^  very  gracefully  made  use  of  on  this  occasion : 

In  either  hand  the  hastening  angel  caught 

Our  Ungering  parents,  and  to  th'eastem  gate 

Led  them  direct ;  and  down  the  cliff  as  last 

To  the  subjected  plain ;  then  disappeared. 

They  looking  back,  &c.  ib.  637. 

• 

The  scene  which  our  first  parents  are  surprised 
^th,  upon  their  looking  back  on  Paradise^  wonder- 
^y  strikes  the  reader's  imagination^  as  nothing  can 
^  more  natural  than  the  tears  they  shed  on  that 
^^ccasion: 

They  looking  back,  all  th'eastem  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
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Waved  over  by  that  fkniing  brand,  the  ^te 

With  dreadful  faces  throng'd  and  fiery  arms : 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropp'd,  but  wiped  them  soon; 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  thoir  giiid&     ab.  641. 

If  I  might  presume  to  offer  at  the  smallest  alter- 
ation in  this  divine  work^  I  should  think  the  poem 
would  end  better  with  the  passive  here  quoted,  than 
with  the  two  verses  which  follow : 

They  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow. 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way.  i,  64S^ 

These  two  verses,  though  they  have  their  beant^, 
fall  very  much  below  the  foregoing  passage,  and  re- 
new in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  anguish  whidi  m 
pretty  well  laid  by  that  consideration : 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  providence  their  guide.     A,  640. 

The  number  of  books  in  Paradise  Lost  is  eqnalto 
those  of  the  i^ncid.  Our  author  in  his  first  editiflO 
had  divided  his  poem  into  ten  books,  but  afterwardi 
broke  the  seventh  and  the  eleventh  each  of  them  into 
two  different  books,  by  the  help  of  some  small  addi- 
tions. This  second  division  was  made  with  gnat 
judgement,  as  any  one  may  see  who  ^vill  be  at  the 
pains  of  examining  it.  It  was  not  done  for  the  sake 
of  such  a  chimerical  beauty  as  that  of  rescmblbs 
Virgil  in  this  particular,  but  for  the  more  just  luw 
regular  disposition  of  this  great  work. 

Those  who  have  read  Bossu,  and  many  of  the 
critics  who  have  \vritten  since  his  time,  will  not  p•^ 
don  me  if  I  do  not  find  out  the  particular  mofJ 
which  is  inculcated  in  Paradise  Lost.  Tliough  I  can 
by  no  means  think,  with  the  last-mentioned  Frend 
author,  that  an  epic  writer  first  of  all  pitches  n^ 
a  certain  moral  as  the  ground- work  and  foundation 
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*  his  poem,  and  afterwards  finds  out  a  story  to  it ; 
9m,  However^  of  opinion^  that  no  just  heroic  poem 
rer  was  or  can  be  made^  from  whence  one  great 
Mxral  may  not  be  deduced.  That  which  reigns  in 
Gkan  is  the  most  universal  and  most  useful  that 
la  be  imagined.  It  is  in  short  this^  that  obedience 
)  the  will  of  Qod  makes  men  happy,  and  that  dis« 
bedienoe  makes  them  miserable.  This  is  visibly 
be  moral  of  the  principal  fable,  which  turns  upon 
Ldam  and  Eve^  who  continued  in  Paradise  while 
hey  kept  the  cqmmand  that  was  given  them^  and 
rare  driven  out  of  it  as  soon  as  they  had  trans- 
gressed. This  is  likewise  the  moral  of  the  principal 
rpaode,  which  shows  us  how  an  innumerable  mul- 
atodc  of  angels  fell  from  their  state  of  bliss^  and 
(rere  cast  into  hell  upon  their  disobedience.  Besides 
dns  great  morale  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
soul  of  the  fable^  there  are  an  infinity  of  under- 
morals  which  are  to  be  dra^vn  from  the  several  parts 
rfthe  poem,  and  which  makes  this  work  more  useful 
sod  instructive  than  any  other  poem  in  any  language. 

Those  who  have  criticised  on  the  Odyssey,  the 
Oiad,  and  iEneid,  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains 
ti  fix  the  number  of  months  or  days  contained  in  the 
Kti<m  of  each  of  those  poems.  If  any  one  thinks  it 
worth  his  while  to  examine  this  particular  in  Milton, 
lie  will  find,  that  from  Adam's  first  appearance  in 
the  jfourth  book,  to  his  expulsion  from  Paradise  in 
the  twelfth,  the  author  reckons  ten  days.  As  for 
tint  port  of  the  action  which  is  described  in  the  three 
fast  books,  as  it  does  not  pass  within  the  regions  of 
utore,  I  have  before  observed  that  it  is  not  subject 
to  any  calculations  of  time. 

I  nave  now  finished  my  observations  on  a  work 
which  docs  an  honour  to  the  English  nation.  I  have 
t>kcn  a  general  view  of  it  under  these  four  heads — 
the  fable,  the  characters,  the  sentiments,  and  the 

VOL.  IX.  E  K 
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languAge^  and  made  each  of  them  the  sahject  of  a 
particidar  paper.  I  have  in  the  next  place  spoken  of 
the  censures  which  our  author  may  incur  luraereach 
of  these  heads^  which  I  have  confined  to  two  papen, 
though  I  might  have  enlarged  the  number  if  ihid 
been  disposed  to  dwell  on  so  ungrateful  a  Bubjeet  I 
believe^  nowever^  that  the  severest  reader  inU  not 
find  any  little  £eiult  in  heroic  poetry^  which  thii 
author  nas  fallen  into^  that  does  not  come  under  one 
of  those  heads  among  which  I  have  distributed  bit 
several  blemishes.  After  having  thus  treated  at  laijge 
of  Paradise  Lost^  1  could  not  think  it  sufficient  to 
have  celebrated  this  poem  in  the  whole  without  de- 
scending to  particulars.  I  have^  therefore^  bestoiwed 
a  paper  upon  each  book^  and  endeavoured  not  only  to 
prove  that  the  poem  is  beautiful  in  general^  bat  to 
point  out  its  particular  beauties ;  and^  to  determine 
wherein  they  consist.     I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
how  scnne  passages  are  beautiful  by  being  saUimey 
others  by  being  soft^  others  by  being  natural ;  whkb 
of  them  are  recommended  by  the  passion^  which  \ij 
the  morale  which  by  the  sentmient^  and  which  by  the 
expression.     1  have  likewise  endeavoured  to  shotr 
how  the  genius  of  the  poet  shines  by  a  happy  i>- 
vcntion^  a  distant  allusion^  or  a  judicious  imitatko; 
how  he  has  copied  or  improved  Homer  or  Virgil*  ni 
raised  his  own  imaginations  by  the  use  which  he  litf 
made  of  several  poetical  passages  in  Scripture.  I 
might  have  inserted  also  several  passages  m  Ti0^ 
which  our  author  has  imitated :  but^  as  I  do  not  bok 
upon  Tasso  to  be  a  sufficient  voucher^  I  would  ant 
perplex  my  reader  with  such  quotations  as  Tanfja^io 
more  honour  to  the  Italian  than  to  the  English  po^ 
In  shorty  I  have  endeavoured  to  particularise  uflic 
innumerable  kinds  of  beauty  which  it  would  b^ 
tedious  to  recapitulate^  but  which  are  essential  to 
poetry^  and  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  works  of 
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;reat  author.  Had  I  thouglit^  at  my  first  en 
g  in  this  design^  that  it  would  have  led  me  U 
eat  a  lengthy  I  believe  I  should  never  have 
ed  upon  it ;  but  the  kind  reception  which  it 
let  with  among  those  whose  ju^ement  I  have 
le  for^  as  well  as  the  uncommon  demands  which 
lookseller  tells  me  have  been  made  for  these 
Bular  discourses^  give  me  no  reason  to  repent 
5  pains  I  have  been  at  in  compesing  them. 

L 
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Toiui  mundut  agk  histrionem^ 

—  All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players* 

SUAKSrSARX* 

Ti  mv  &ir  readers,  as  well  as  very  gay  and 

dvea  persons  of  the  other  sex,  are  extremely 

d  at  the  Latin  sentences  at  the  head  of  my 

ras.     I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  not 

3  them  with  translations  of  each  of  them : 

I  have  to-day  taken  down  ti'om  the  top  of 

in  Drury-lane  a  bit  of  Latin  which  often 

heir  view,  and  signifies,  that  '  The  whole 

the  player/    It  is  certain  that  if  we  look 

IS,  and  behold  the  different  employments 

you  hardly  see  one  who  is  not,  as  the 

1  an  assumed  character.     The  lawyer 

ncnt  and  loud  in  a  cause  wherein  he 

not  the  truth  of  the  question  on  his- 

p:  £  2 
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side^  is  a  player  as  to  the  personated  part>  but  in- 
comparably meaner  than  he,  as  to  the  prostitution  of 
himself  for  hire;  because  the  pleader's  falsehood 
introduces  injustice ;  the  player  feigns  ibr  no  other 
end  but  to  divert  or  instruct  you.  The  divine^ 
whose  passions  transport  him  to  say  any  thing  with 
any  view  but  promoting  the  interests  of  true  piety 
and  religion^  is  a  player  with  a  still  greater  impu- 
tation of  guilty  in  proportion  to  his  depreciating  a 
character  more  sacred.  Consider  all  the  dijBTerent 
pursuits  and  employments  of  men^  and  you  will  find 
half  their  actions  tend  to  nothing  else  but  disguise 
and  imposture ;  and  all  that  is  done  which  proceeds 
not  from  a  man's  very  self,  is  the  action  of  a  player. 
For  this  reason  it  is  that  1  make  so  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  stage.  It  is  with  me  a  matter  of  the 
highest  consideration,  what  parts  are  well  or  ill  per- 
formed, what  passions  or  sentiments  are  indulged 
or  cultivated,  and  consequently  what  manners  and 
customs  are  transfused  from  the  stage  to  the  world, 
which  reciprocally  imitate  each  other.  As  the  ^vriters 
of  epic  poems  introduce  shadowy  persons,  and  repre- 
sent vices  and  virtues  under  the  characters  of  men 
and  women  ;  so  I,  who  am  a  Spectator  in  the  world, 
may,  perhaps,  sometimes  make  use  of  the  names  of 
the  actors  on  the  stage,  to  represent  or  admonish 
those  who  transact  affairs  in  the  world.  When  I  am 
commending  WiUcs  for  representing  the  tenderness 
of  a  husband  and  a  father,  in  Macbeth,  the  contri- 
tion of  a  reformed  prodigal  in  Harry  the  Fourth, 
the  winning  emptiness  of  a  young  man  of  good- 
nature and  wealth  in  The  Trip  to  the  Jubilee, 
the  oihciousness  of  an  artful  servant  in  the  Fox ; 
when  I  thus  celebrate  Wilks,  I  talk  to  all  the 
world  who  are  engaged  in  any  of  those  ciroum- 
gtances.  If  I  were  to  speak  of  merit  neglected, 
misapplied,  or  misunderstood,  might  1  not  say  £st* 
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Goort  has  a.  great  capacity  ?  Bat  it  is  not  the  in* 
terest  of  others  who  bear  a  figure  on  the  stage^  that 
his  talents  were  understood ;  it  is  their  business  to 
impose  upon  him  what  cannot  become  him^  or  keep 
out  of  his  hands  any  thing  in  which  he  would  shine* 
Were  one  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  himself  in  a  man 
who  passes  upon  the  world  for  a  fine  things  in  order 
to  alarm  him^  one  might  say^  If  Lord  Foppington 
were  not  on  the  stage^  Gibber  acts  the  false  preten- 
sions to  a  genteel  behaviour  so  very  justly,  he  would 
have  in  the  generality  of  mankind  more  that  would 
admire  than  deride  mm.  When  we  come  to  charac* 
ters  directly  comical,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what 
effect  a  well-r^ulated  stage  would  have  upon  men's 
manners.  The  craft  of  an  usurer,  the  absurdity  of  a 
rich  fool,  the  awkward  roughness  of  a  fellow  of  half 
courage,  the  ungraceful  mirth  of  a  creature  of  half 
wit>  might  be  for  ever  put  out  of  countenance  by  pro- 
per parts  for  Dc^et.  Johnson,  by  acting  Corbacchio 
the  other  night,  must  have  given  all  who  saw  him  a 
thorough  detestation  of  aged  avarice.  The  petulancy 
of  a  peevish  old  fellow,  who  loves  and  hates  ne  knows 
not  why,  is  very  excellently  performed  by  the  inge- 
nious Mr  .William  Penkethman  in  The  Fop's  Fortime  ; 
where,  in  the  character  of  Don  Choleric  Snap  Shorto 
de  Testy,  he  answers  no  questions  but  to  those  whom 
he  likes,  and  wants  no  account  of  any  thing  from 
those  he  approves.  Mr.  Penkethman  is  also  master 
of  as  many  mces  in  the  dumb  scene  as  can  be  expected 
from  a  man  in  the  circumstances  of  being  ready  to 
perish  out  of  fear  and  hunger.  He  wonders  through- 
out the  whole  scene  very  masterly,  without  neglect- 
ing his  victuals.  If  it  be,  as  I  have  heard  it  some- 
times mentioned,  a  great  qualification  for  the  world 
to  follow  business  and  pleasure  too,  what  is  it  in  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Penkethman  to  represent  a  sense  of 

E  £  3 
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pleasure  and  pain  at  the  same  timer— as  you  may  see 
nim  do  this  evening  ? 

As  it  is  certain  that  a  stage  ought  to  be  wholly 
suppressed^  or  judiciously  encouraged^  while  there  is 
one  in  the  nation^  men  turned  for  regular  pleasure 
cannot  employ  their  thoughts  more  usefully^  for  the 
diversion  of  mankind^  than  by  convincing  them  that 
it  is  in  themselves  to  raise  this  entertainment  to  the 
greatest  height.     It  would  be  a  great  improvement, 
as  well  as  embellishment  to  the  theatre,  if  dancing 
were  more  regarded,  and  taught  to  all  the  actors. 
One  who  has  the  advantage  of  such  an  agreeable 
girlish  person  as  Mrs.  Bicknell,  joined  with  her  ca- 
j)acity  of  imitation,  could  in  proper  gesture  and  mo- 
tion represent  all  the  decent  characters  of  female  life. 
An  amiable  modesty  in  one  aspect  of  a  dancer,  an 
assumed  confidence  in  another,  a  sudden  joy  in  an- 
other, a  falling-off  with  an  impatience  of  being  be- 
held, a  return  towards  the  audience  with  an  unsteady 
resolution  to  approach  them,  and  a  well-acted  solia- 
tude  to  please,  would  revive  in  the  company  all  the 
fine  touches  of  mind  raised  in  observing  all  the  olnects 
of  affection  or  passion  they  had  before  beheld.   Such 
elegant  entertainments  as  these  would  polish  the  town 
into  judgement  in  their  gratifications;  and  delicacy  iu 
pleasure  is  the  first  step  people  of  condition  take  in 
reformation  from  vice.     Mrs.  Bicknell  has  the  only 
capacity  for  this  sort  of  dancing  of  any  on  the  stage; 
and  I  dare  say  all  who  see  her  performance  to..momnr 
niglit,  when  sure  the  romp  will  do  her  best  for  her 
own  benefit,  will  be  of  my  mind. 
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Tamne  igUur  laudaSf  quod  de  sapientihus  oiler 
Ridebat  /-—  juv.  sat.  x.  28. 

And  shall  the  sage  *  your  approbation  win, 
Whose  laughing  features  wore  a  constant  grin  ? 

I  SHALL  communicate  to  my  readers  the  following 
letter  for  the  entertainment  of  this  day. 

''  SIB, 

*'  You  know  very  well  that  our  nation  is  more  fa- 
mous for  that  sort  men  who  are  called  ^  whims*  and 
'  humourists/  than  any  other  country  in  the  world : 
for  which  reason  it  is  observed,  that  our  English 
comedy  excels  that  of  all  other  nations  in  the  novelty 
and  variety  of  its  characters. 

"  Among  those  innumerable  sets  of  whims  which 
our  country  produces,  there  are  none  whom  I  have 
r^rded  with  more  curiosity  than  those  who  have  in- 
vented any  particular  kind  of  diversion  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  themselves  or  their  friends.     My  letter 
shall  single  out  those  who  take  delight  in  sorting  a 
companv  that  has  something  of  burlesque  and  ridi- 
cule in  its  appearance.     I  shall  make  myself  under- 
stood by  the  following  example.     One  of  the  wits 
of  the  last  age,  who  was  a  man  of  a  good  estate  t, 
thought  he  never  laid  out  his  money  better  than  in  a 
jest.   As  he  was  one  year  at  the  Bath,  observing  that, 

*  Democritus. 

t  Villars,  the  last  Duke  cf  Buckingham,  aiid  father  of  the  late 
^y  Mary  Wof  Uey  Montague. 
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in  the  great  confluence  of  fine  people^  there  were  se- 
veral among  them  with  long  chins^  a  part  of  the  ▼!• 
sage  by  which  he  himself  was  very  much  distingnnhed, 
he  invited  to  dinner  half  a  score  of  these  remarkable 
persons  who  had  their  mouths  in  the  middle  of  their 
faces.  They  had  no  sooner  placed  themselves  about 
the  table>  but  they  began  to  stare  upon  one  anotherj 
not  being  able  to  imagine  what  had  brought  them 
together.    Our  English  proverb  says^ 

'Tis  merry  in  the  hal]. 
When  beards  wag  alL 

It  proved  so  in  the  assembly  I  am  now  speaking  of, 
who  seeing  so  many  peaks  of  faces  agitata  with  eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  discourse,  and  observing  all  the 
chins  that  were  present  meeting  tc^ether  very  oftoi 
over  the  centre  of  the  table,  every  one  grewtemiUe 
of  the  jest,  and  came  into  it  with  so  much  good  ho- 
mour,  tiiat  they  lived  in  strict  friendship  and  «tllii«M^ 
£rom  that  day  forward. 

^'  The  same  gentleman  some  time  after  packed  to- 
gether a  set  of  oglers,  as  he  called  them,  conaistiiig 
of  such  as  had  an  unlucky  cast  in  their  eyes.  His 
diversion  on  this  occasion  was  to  see  the  cross  bcmi, 
mistaken  signs,  and  wrong  connivances,  that  passed 
amidst  so  many  broken  and  refracted  rays  of  s^t 

**  The  third  feast  which  this  merry  gentleman  ex- 
hibited was  to  the  stammerers,  whom  he  got  together 
in  a  sufficient  body  to  fill  his  table.  He  had  ardeied 
one  of  his  servants,  who  was  placed  behind  a  screeiif 
to  write  down  their  table-talk,  which  was  very  easf 
to  be  done  without  the  help  of  short-hand.  It  qn 
pears  by  the  notes  which  were  taken,  that  thongii 
their  conversation  never  fell,  there  were  not  above 
twenty  words  spoken  during  the  first  course;  tint 
upon  serving  up  the  second,  one  of  the  company  wis 
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a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  telling  them  that  the  duck- 
lings and  asparagus  were  very  good ;  and  that  an- 
other took  up  the  same  time  in  declaring  himself  of 
the  same  opinion.  This  jest  did  not^  however^  go  off 
so  well  as  either  of  the  former ;  for  one  of  the  guests 
being  a  brave  man^  and  fuller  of  resentment  than  he 
knew  how  to  express^  went  out  of  the  room^  and  sent 
the  &cetious  inviter  a  challenge  in  writings  which, 
though  it  was  afterwards  dropped  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  friends,  put  a  stop  to  these  ludicrous  enter- 
tainments. 

^^  Now,  Sir,  I  dare  say  you  will  agree  with  me, 
that  as  there  is  no  moral  in  these  jests,  they  ought 
to  be  discouraged,  and  looked  upon  rather  as  pieces 
of  unluddness  than  wit.  However,  as  it  is  natural 
for  one  man  to  refine  upon  the  thought  of  another ; 
and  impossible  for  any  single  person,  how  great  so- 
ever his  parts  may  be,  to  invent  an  art,  and  bring  it 
to  its  utmost  perfection ;  I  shall  here  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  an  honest  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  upon  hearing  the  character  of  the  wit  above- 
mentioned,  has  himself  assumed  it,  and  endeavoured 
to  convert  it  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  He  invited 
half  a  dozen  of  his  friends  one  day  to  dinner,  who 
were  each  of  them  famous  for  inserting  several  re- 
dundant phrases  in  their  discourse,  as  ^  D'ye  hear 
me  ?— D'ye  see — That  is, — And  so.  Sir/  Each  of 
the  guests  making  frequent  use  of  his  particular  ele- 

rce,  appeared  so  ridiculous  to  his  neighbour,  that 
sould  not  but  reflect  upon  himself  as  appearing 
equally  ridiculous  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  By 
tliis  means,  before  they  had  sat  long  together,  every 
one  talking  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  and 
carefully  avoiding  his  favourite  expletive,  the  con- 
Tersation  was  cleared  of  its  redundances,  and  had  a 
greater  quantity  of  sense,  though  less  of  sound  in  it. 
"  Tbe  same  well-meaning  gentleman  took  occa-* 
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sion^  at  another  time^  to  bring  together  such  of  his 
friends  as  were  addicted  to  a  fooliw  habitual  eostom 
of  swearing.  In  order  to  show  them  theabsordityof 
the  practice^  he  had  recourse  to  the  invention  above- 
mentioned^  having  placed  an  amanuensis  in  a  private 
part  of  the  room.     After  the  second  bottle^  when 
men  open  their  minds  without  reserve^  my  honest 
friend  began  to  take  notice  of  the  many  sonnotis 
but  unnecessary  words  that  had  passed  in  his  hmise 
since  their  sitting  down  at  table^  and  how  much  good 
conversation  they  had  lost  by  giving  way  to  sncii 
superfluous  phrases.    '  What  a  tax/  says  ne^  'would 
they  have  raised  for  the  poor>  had  we  put  the  laws 
in  execution  upon  one  another ! '  Every  one  of  them 
took  this  gentle  reproof  in  good  part ;  upon  which 
he  told  them^  that>  knowing  tiaeir  conversation  would 
have  no  secrets  in  it^  he  had  ordered  it  to  be  taken 
down  in  writings  and^  for  the  humour-sake  would 
read  it  to  them^  if  they  pleased.     There  were  ten 
sheets  of  it^  which  might  have  been  reduced  to  two, 
had  there  not  been  those  abominable  interpolations 
I  have  before  mentioned.    Upon  the  reading  of  it  in 
cold  bloody  it  looked  rather  like  a  conference  of  fiends 
than  of  men.     In  shorty  every  one  trembled  at  hint« 
self  upon  hearing  calmly  what  he  had  pronounced 
amidst  the  heat  and  inadvertency  of  discourse. 

''I  shall  only  mention  another  occasion  wherein  he 
made  use  of  the  same  invention  to  cure  a  different 
kind  of  men^  who  are  the  pests  of  all  polite  conver- 
sation^ and  murder  time  as  much  as  either  of  the  two 
former,  though  they  do  it  more  innocently — I  mean, 
that  dull  generation  of  story-tellers.    My  friend  got 
together  about  half  a  dozen  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
were  infected  with  this  strange  malady.      The  first 
day,  one  of  them  sitting  down  entered   upon  the 
si^e  of  Namur,  which  lasted  till  four  o'clock,  their 
time  of  parting.     The  second  day  a  North  Briton 
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took  possession  of  the  discourse^  which  it  was  impos« 
sible  to  get  out  of  his  hands  so  long  as  the  company 
stayed  together.  The  third  day  was  engrossed  after 
the  same  manner  by  a  story  of  the  same  length. 
They  at  last  b^an  to  reflect  upon  this  barbarous  way 
of  treating  one  another^  and  by  this  means  awakened 
out  of  that  lethargy  with  wmch  each  of  them  had 
been  seized  for  several  years. 

''As  you  have  somewhere  declared^  that  extraor- 
dinaiy  and  uncommon  characters  of  mankind  are  the 
game  which  you  delight  in>  and  as  I  look  upon  you 
to  be  the  greatest  sportsman,  or^  if  you  please^  the 
Nimrod  amon£  this  species  of  writers^  I  thought  this 
discovery  woiud  not  oe  unacceptable  to  you. 

"  I  am,  sib/'  &C. 
I 
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I  shall  here  submit  to  your  animadversion.  In  three 
or  four  of  these  taverns^  I  havc^  at  different  times, 
taken  notice  of  a  precise  set  of  people,  with  grave 
countenances^  short  wigs>  black  clothes,  or  dark  cam- 
let trimmed  \vith  black,  and  mourning  gloves  and 
hat-bands,  who  meet  on  certain  days  at  each  tavern 
successively,  and  keep  a  sort  of  moving  club.  Having 
often  met  with  their  faces,  and  observed  a  certain 
slinking  way  in  their  dropping  in  one  after  another, 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  into  their  characters, 
being  the  rather  moved  to  it  bv  their  agreeing  in  the 
singularity  of  their  dress ;  and  I  find,  upon  due  ex- 
amination, they  are  a  knot  of  parish  clerks,  who  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  one  another,  and  perhaps  settle  the 
bills  of  mortality  over  their  half-pints.  I  have  so  great 
a  value  and  veneration  for  any  who  have  but  even  an 
assenting  amen  in  the  ser^dce  of  religion,  that  I  am 
afraid  lest  these  persons  should  incur  some  scandal 
by  this  practice ;  and  would  therefore  have  them, 
without  raillery,  advised  to  send  the  Florence  and  pul- 
lets home  to  tneir  own  houses,  and  not  pretend  if 
li\'e  as  well  as  the  overseers  of  the  poor. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  HUMPHRY  TRANSFBB." 
"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  WAS  last  Wednesday  ni*jht  at  a  tavern  in 
city,  amongst  a  set  of  men  who  call  themselves  * 
lawyers'  club.'    You  must  know.  Sir,  this  club 
sist*  only  of  attorneys ;  and  at  this  meeting  ever 
proposes  the  cause  he  has  then  in  hand  to  the  I 
upon  which  each  member  gives  his  judgement  a 
ing  to  the  experience  he  has  met  with.  If  ith 
that  any  one  puts  a  case  of  which  they  have 
precedent,   it  is  noted  down  by  their   cler 
^ooscquill^  who  registers  all  their  pruccedio 
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one  of  them  may  go  the  next  day  with  it  to  a  coun-* 
sel.  This  indeed  is  commendable^  and  ought  to  be 
the  principal  end  of  their  meeting;  but  had  you  been 
there^  to  have  heard  them  relate  their  methods  of  ma- 
naging a  cause^  their  manner  of  drawing  out  their 
bills,  and^  in  short,  their  arguments  upon  the  several 
ways  of  abusing  their  clients,  with  the  applause  that 
is  given  to  him  who  has  done  it  most  artfully,  you 
would  before  now  have  given  your  remarks  on  them. 
They  are  so  conscious  that  their  discourses  ought  to 
be  kept  secret,  that  they  are  very  cautious  of  ad- 
mitting any  person  who  is  not  of  their  profession. 
When  any  who  are  not  of  the  law  are  let  in,  the  per- 
son who  introduces  him  says  he  is  a  very  honest  gen- 
tleman, and  he  is  taken  m,  as  their  cant  is,  to  pay 
costs.  I  am  admitted,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
one  of  their  principals,  as  a  very  honest  good-natured 
fellow,  that  will  never  be  in  a  plot,  and  only  desires 
to  drink  his*  bottle  and  smoke  his  pipe.  You  have 
formerly  remarked  upon  several  sorts  of  clubs ;  and 
as  the  tendency  of  this  is  only  to  increase  fraud  and 
deceit,  I  hope  you  will  please  to  take  notice  of  it. 

^^  I  am,  with  respect, 
''  Your  humble  servant, 

«  May  6th,"  «  H.  R." 


F  F 
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No.  373.    THURSDAY,  MAY  8,  1?12. 


FaHU  enim  vUium  specie  virtvtis  et  umbnL, 

juv.  SAT.  zhr.  109. 

Mce  oft  is  hid  in  Virtue's  fair  disguise^ 

And  in  her  borrowed  form  escapes  inquiring  eyes. 

]\Ir.  Locke^  in  his  Treatise  of  Human  UndeTstud- 
ing,  has  spent  two  chapters  upon  the  abuse  of  worii* 
The  first  and  most  palpable  abuse  of  words,  he«yi» 
is,  when  they  are  used  without  clear  and  diitinct 
ideas ;  the  second,  when  we  are  so  inconstant  andmi- 
steady  in  the  application  of  them,  that  we  somediiiei 
use  them  to  signify  one  idea,  sometimes  another.  He 
adds,  that  the  result  of  our  contemplations  and  ict- 
sonings,  while  we  have  no  precise  ideas  fixed  to  our 
words,  must  needs  be  very  confused  and  absurd.  To 
avoid  this  inconvenience,  more  especially  in  monl 
discourses,  where  the  same  word  should  constantly  be 
used  in  the  same  sense,  he  earnestly  recommends  tiie 
use  of  definitions.  *  A  definition,'  says  he,  *  is  the 
only  \^Tiy  whereby  the  precise  meaning  of  moral  wwdi 
can  l)e  knowTi.  He  therefore  accuses  those  of  giwt 
negligence  who  discourse  of  moral  things  with  the 
least  obscurity  in  the  terms  they  make  use  of :  8inoe» 
up<i!i  the  forementioned  ground,  he  does  not  scrupk 
to  say  that  he  thinks  '  morality  is  capable  of  demon- 
stration as  well  as  the  mathematics.' 

I  know  no  two  words  that  have  been  more  abused 
by  the  different  and  wrong  interpretations  which  art 
})ut  upon  them,  than  those  two,  modesty  and  assur- 
ance.  10  sav  such  H  one  is  a  modest  man.  sometinKS 
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indeed  passes  iFbr  a  good  character;  but  at  present  is 
very  often  used  to  signify  a  sheepish  awkward  fellow, 
who  has  neither  good-breeding,  politeness,  nor  any 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

Again,  a  man  of  assurance,  though  at  first  it  only 
denoted  a  person  of  a  ft'ee  and  open  carriage,  is  now 
very  usually  applied  to  a  profligate  wretch,  who  can 
break  through  all  the  rules  of  decency  and  morality 
mthout  a  blush. 

I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  in  this  essay,  to  re- 
itore  these  words  to  their  true  meaning,  to  prevent 
the  idea  of  modesty  ft'om  being  confounded  with  that 
if  sheepishness,  and  to  hinder  impudence  from  pass- 
ing for  assurance. 

If  I  was  put  to  define  modesty,  I  would  call  it 

the  reflection  of  an  ingenious*  mind,  either  when  a 

nan  has  committed  an  action  for  which  he  censures 

limself^  or  fancies  that  he  is  exposed  to  the  censure 

if  lythers.' 

For  this  reason,  a  man  truly  modest  is  as  much  so 
vhen  he  is  alone  as  in  company,  and  as  subject  to  a 
(lush  in  his  closet  as  when  the  eyes  of  multitudes  are 
ipon  him. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  instance 
i  modesty  with  which  I  am  so  well  pleased  as  that 
^brated  one  of  the  young  prince,  whose  father  be- 
nga  tributary  king  to  the  Romans,  had  several  com- 
^fionts  laid  against  him  before  the  senate,  as  a  tyrant 
ind  oppressor  of  his  subjects.  The  prince  went  to 
Rome  to  defend  his  father  ;  but  coming  into  the  se- 
nate, and  hearing  a  multitude  of  crimes  proved  upon 
bim,  was  so  oppressed  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
■peak,  that  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word.  The  story 
Wis  us,  that  the  fathers  were  more  moved  at  this  in- 


*  Ingenious  seems  to  b«  herc^  as  in  numerous  oilier  iubtauccs, 
**rf  for  ingenuous. 

F  F  3 
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Stance  of  modesty  and  ingenuity*  than  they  could 
have  been  by  the  most  pathetic  oration^  and  in  shiHrt^ 
pardoned  the  guilty  father  for  this  early  promise  of 
virtue  in  the  son. 

I  take  assurance  to  be  ^  the  fietculty  of  possessing  a 
man's  self^  or  of  saying  and  doing  indifferent  thinjn 
without  any  uneasiness  or  emotion  in  the  mind.' 
That  which  generally  gives  a  man  assurance  is  a  mo- 
derate knowledge  of  the  worlds  but  above  all^  a  mind 
fixed  and  determined  in  itself  to  do  nothing  against 
the  rules  of  honour  and  decency.  An  open  and  as- 
sured behaviour  is  the  natural  consequence  of  such  a 
resolution.  A  man  thus  armed^  if  his  words  or  actions 
are  at  any  time  misinterpreted^  retires  within  him- 
self, and,  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity^ 
assumes  force  enough  to  despise  the  little  censures 
of  ignorance  or  malice. 

Every  one  ought  to  cherish  and  encourage  in  him- 
self the  modesty  and  assurance  I  have  here  men- 
tioned. 

A  man  without  assurance  is  liable  to  be  made  un- 
easy by  the  folly  or  ill-nature  of  every  one  he  con- 
verses with.  A  man  without  modesty  is  lost  to  all 
sense  of  honour  and  virtue. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  prince  above- 
mentioned  possessed  both  these  quahfications  in  a 
very  eminent  degree.  Without  assurance^  he  would 
never  have  undertaken  to  speak  before  the  most  au- 
gust assembly  in  the  world:  without  modesty, he 
would  have  pleaded  the  cause  he  had  taken  upon  hini> 
though  it  had  appeared  ever  so  scandalous. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  that  modestr 
and  assurance  are  both  amiable,  and  may  very  well 
meet  in  the  same  person.  When  they  are  thus  mixed 
and  blended  together,  they  compose  what  we  endea- 

*  Jngcfiuili/  seems  here  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  ingcnuoustif^ 
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to  express  when  we  say  ^  a  modest  assurance ;'  by 
which  we  understand  the  just  mean  between  bash- 
fulness  and  impudence. 

I  shall  concmde  with  observing^  that  as  the  same 
man  may  be  both  modest  and  assured^  so  it  is  also 
possible  for  the  same  person  to  be  both  impudent  and 
bashful. 

We  have  frequent  instances  of  this  odd  kind  of 
mixture  in  people  of  depraved  minds  and  mean  edu- 
cation^ who^  though  they  are  not  able  to  meet  a  man's 
eyes,  or  pronounce  a  sentence  without  confusion,  can 
voluntarily  commit  the  greatest  villanies  or  most 
indecent  action. 

Such  a  person  seems  to  have  made  a  resolution  to 
do  ill  even  in  spite  of  himself,  and  in  defiance  of  all 
those  checks  and  restraints  his  temper  and  com- 
plexion seem  to  have  laid  in  his  way. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  would  endeavour  to  establish 
this  maxim,  that  the  practice  of  virtue  is  the  most 
proper  method  to  give  a  man  a  becoming  assurance 
m  ms  words  and  actions.  Guilt  always  seeks  to  shelter 
itself  in  one  of  the  extremes,  and  is  sometimes  at« 
tended  with  both. 
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No.  374.     FRIDAY,  MAY  9,  1712. 


Nil  actum  credens,  du?n  qvM  supcressct  agctidum. 

LUCAN.  ii.  657. 

He  rcckonM  not  the  past,  while  aught  rcmain'd 
Great  to  be  done,  or  mighty  to  be  gainM. 

ROWE. 

There  is  a  &ult,  which,  though  common,  wants  a 
name.    It  is  the  very  contrary  to  procrastination.    As 
we  lo^e  the  present  hour  by  delaying  from  day  to  day 
to  execute  what  we  ought  to  do  immediately,  so  most 
of  us  take  occasion  to  sit  still  and  throw  away  the 
time  in  our  possession,  by  retrospect  on  what  is  past, 
imagining  we  have  already  acquitted  ourselves,  and 
established  our  characters  in  the  sight  of  mankind. 
But  when  we  thus  put  a  value  upon  ourselves  for 
what  we  have  already  done,  any  further  than  to  ex- 
plain ourselves  in  order  to  assist  our  future  conduct, 
that  will  give  us  an  over-weening  opinion  of  our 
merit,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  present  industry.  The 
great  rule,  methinks,  should  be,  to  manage  the  instant 
in  which  we  stand,  with  fortitude,  equanimity,  and 
moderation,  according,  to  men's  respective  circum- 
stances.   If  our  past  actions  reproach  us,  they  can- 
not be  atoned  for  by  our  own  severe  reflections  so 
effectually  as  by   a  contrary   behaviour.      If  they 
arc  praiseworthy,  the  memory  of  them  is  of  no  use 
but  to  act  suitably  to  them.    "Thus  a  good  present  be- 
haviour is  an  implicit  repentance  for  any  miscarriage 
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18  past^  but  present  slackness  will  not  make 
[mst  activity.  Time  has  swallowed  up  all 
xmtemporaries  did  yesterday^  as  irrevocably 
the  actions  of  the  antediluvians.  But  we 
1  awake>  and  what  shall  we  do  to-day — ^to- 
:li  passes  while  we  are  yet  speaking  ?  Shall 
mber  the  folly  of  last  mght,  or  resolve  upon 
aae  of  virtue  to-morrow  ?  Last  ni^ht  is  cer- 
>ne,  and  to-morrow  may  never  arrive.  This 
nake  use  of.  Can  you  oblige  any  man  of  ho- 
.  virtue?  Do  it  immediately.  Can  you  visit 
end  ?  Will  it  revive  him  to  see  you  enter^  and 
your  own  ease  and  pleasure  to  comfort  his 
1^  and  hear  the  impertinences  of  a  wretch  in 
)o  not  stay  to  take  coach^  but  be  gone.  Your 
will  bring  sorrow^  and  your  bottle  madness. 
ither — Such  virtues  and  diversions  as 

mentioned  because  they  occur  to  all  men. 
y  man  is  sufficiently  convinced^  that  to  sus- 
5  use  of  the  present  moment,  and  resolve  :j 

r  the  future  only,  is  an  unpardonable  folly.  ■* 

ittempted  to  consider,  was  the  mischief  of  \^ 

.uch  a  value  upon  what  is  past,  as  to  think  ^  j 

done  enough.   Let  a  man  have  filled  all  the  '^ 

life  with  the  highest  dignity  till  yesterday,  :jf 

1  to  live  only  to  himself  to-day,  he  must  ex-  5j 

nil,  in  the  effects  upon  his  reputation,  be  !]? 

d  as  the  man  who  died  yesterday.  The  man 
nguishes  himself  from  the  rest,  stands  in  a 
>eople  :  those  before  him  intercept  his  pro- 
id  those  behind  him,  if  he  does  not  urge  on,  ^ 
L  him  down.  Caesar,  of  whom  it  was  said  ^ 
lought  nothing  done  while  there  was  any  'Ji 
;  for  him  to  do,  went  on  in  performing  the  ji 
xploits,  without  assuming  to  himself  a  pri-  '*i 

taking  rest  upon  the  foundation  of  the  f  j 

dig  former  actions.      It  was  the  manner  of  [1 
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that  glorious  captain  to  write  down  what  scenes  he 
passed  through ;  but  it  was  rather  to  keep  his  affiun 
in  method^  and  capable  of  a  clear  review^  in  case  they 
should  be  examined  by  others^  than  that  he  built  i 
renown  upon  any  thing  that  was  past.  I  shall  pro< 
duce  two  fragments  of  his^  to  demonstrate  that  h 
was  his  rule  of  life  to  support  himself  rather  by  what 
he  should  perform,  than  what  he  had  done  already 
In  the  tablet  which  he  wore  about  him  the  same  yeu 
in  which  he  obtained  the  battle  of  Pharsalia^  tliei^ 
were  found  these  loose  notes  for  his  own  conduct.  I 
is  supposed  by  the  circumstances  they  alluded  to^thf 
they  might  be  set  down  the  evening  of  the  sanii 
nignt. 

"  ]My  part  is  now  but  begun,  and  my  glory  miu 
be  sustained  by  the  use  I  make  of  this  victory ;  oChff 
wise  my  loss  will  be  greater  than  that  of  Pompq 
Our  personal  reputation  will  rise  or  fell  as  wc  bei 
our  respective  fortunes.  All  my  private  encmfc 
among  the  prisoners  shall  be  spared.  I  will  fbip 
this,  in  order  to  obtain  such  another  day.  Trebutiu 
is  ashamed  to  sec  mc :  I  will  go  to  his  tent,  and  b 
reconciled  in  private.  Give  all  the  men  of  honom 
who  take  part  ^vith  me,  the  terms  I  offered  bcfw 
the  battle.  Let  them  owe  this  to  their  friends  wb 
have  been  long  in  my  interests.  Power  is  wcakcnw 
by  the  full  use  of  it,  but  extended  by  moderation 
Galbinius  is  proud,  and  will  be  servile  in  his  prcseni 
fortune ;  let  him  wait.  Send  for  Stertinius :  he  ^ 
modest,  and  his  virtue  is  worth  gaining.  I  haw 
cooled  my  heart  with  reflection,  and  am  fit  torfjfli* 
with  the  army  to-morrow.  II<?  is  a  popular  |jcncnii 
who  can  expose  himself  like  a  private  man  duriug* 
battle ;  but  he  is  more  popular  who  can  rejoice  but 
like  a  private  man  after  a  victory." 

What  is  particularly  proper  for  the  oxiiinjJc  « 
all  who  pretend  to  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  ho* 
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nouT  and  virtue  is^  that  this  hero  was  more  than  or- 
dinarily solicitous  about  his  reputation,  when  a  com- 
mon mind  would  have  thought  itself  in  security,  and 
given  itself  a  loose  to  joy  and  triumph.  But  though 
this  is  a  very  great  instance  of  his  temper,  I  must  con- 
fess I  am  more  taken  with  his  reflections  when  he 
retired  to  his  closet  in  some  disturbance  upon  the  re- 
peated ill  omens  of  Calphurnia's  dream,  the  night 
before  his  death.  The  literal  translation  of  that 
fragment  shall  conclude  this  paper. 

'^  Be  it  so  then.     If  I  am  to  die  to-morrow,  that 
is  what  I  am  to  do  to-morrow.     It  wiU  not  be  then, 
because  I  am  willing  it  should  be  then ;  nor  shall  I 
escape  it,  because  I  am  unwilling.     It  is  in  the  gods 
when,  but  in  myself  how,  I  shall  die.     If  Calphur- 
nia's dreams  are  fumes  of  indigestion,  how  shall  I 
behold  the  day  after  to-morrow  ?     If  they  are  from 
the  gods,  their  admonition  is  not  to  prepare  me  to 
escape  from  their  decree,  but  to  meet  it.     I  have 
lived  to  a  fulness  of  days  and  of  glory  :  what  is  there 
that  Caesar  has  not  done  with  as  much  honour  as 
ancient  heroes  ?     Ccesar  has  not  yet  died !     Ciesar  is 
prepared  to  die." 
T 
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Non  posddentem  muUa  vocaveris 
Jtect^  beatum.    Rectha  occupat 
Nomen  beati,  qui  deorum 
Muneribus  tapienth-  uH, 
JDuramque  collet  jKiuperiem  paU  ; 
Pejusque  IcthoJUngUium  timet. 
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We  barbarously  call  them  blest, 
Who  are  of  largest  tenements  possest, 
While  swelling  coffers  break  their  owner's  rest. 

More  truly  happy  those  who  can  . 

Govern  that  little  empire  man ; 
Who  spend  t^eir  treasure  freely,  as  *twa8  given 
By  the  large  bounty  of  indulgent  Heaven ; 
Who,  in  af)x*d,  unalterable  states 

Smile  at  the  doubtful  tide  of  Fate, 
And  scorn  alike  her  friendship  and  her  hate ; 

Who  poison  less  than  falsehood  fear, 

Loth  to  purchase  life  so  dear. 

STftfJIif* 

I  HAVE  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  mention  ft 
noble  saying  of  Seneca  the  philosopher^  that  a  vir- 
tuous person  struggling  with  misfortunes^  and  rising 
above  them,  is  an  object  on  which  the  gods  them- 
selves may  look  down  \vith  delight.  I  shall  there- 
fore set  before  my  reader  a  scene  of  this  kind  of  dii* 
tress  in  private  life,  for  the  speculation  of  this  day* 
An  eminent  citizen,  who  had  lived  in  good  fashi* 
and  credit,  was,  by  a  train  of  accidents,  and  by  ft* 
unavoidable  perplexity  in  his  affairs,  reduced  to  ft 
low  condition.  There  is  a  modesty  usually  attend- 
ing faultless  poverty,  which  made  him  rather  choose 
to  reduce  his  manner  of  living  to  his  present  circum" 
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nces^  than  solicit  his  friends  in  order  to  support 
i  show  of  an  estate  when  the  suhstance  was  gone. 
8  wife«  who  was  a  woman  of  sense  and,  virtue^  be- 
ired  herself  on  this  occasion  with  uncommon  de« 
icjf  and  never  appeared  so  amiable  in  his  eyes  as 
w.  Instead  of  upbraiding  him  with  the  ample  for- 
le  she  had  brought^  or  the  many  great  offers  she 
1  refused  for  his  sake^  she  redoubled  all  the  in- 
noes  of  her  affection,  while  her  husband  was  con- 
oally  pouring  out  his  heart  to  her  in  complaints 
\t  he  had  ruined  the  best  woman  in  the  world.  He 
oetimes  came  home  at  a  time  when  she  did  not  ex- 
±  him,  aud  surprised  her  in  tears,  which  she  en- 
ivoured  to  conceal,  and  always  put  on  an  air  of 
serfulness  to  receive  him.  To  lessen  their  expense, 
lir  eldest  daughter,  whom  I  shall  call  Amanda, 
B  sent  into  the  country,  to  the  house  of  an  honest 
mer,  who  had  married  a  servant  of  the  family, 
is  young  woman  was  apprehensive  of  the  ruin 
ich  was  approaching,  and  had  privately  engaged  a 
snd  in  the  neighbourhood  to  give  her  an  account 
what  passed  from  time  to  time  in  her  father's  af- 
rs.  Amanda  was  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and 
luty,  when  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  often  call- 
in  at  the  farmer's  house  as  he  followed  his  coun- 
sports,  fell  passionately  in  love  with  her.  He 
8  a  man  of  great  generosity,  but,  from  a  loose  edu- 
ion,  had  contracted  a  hearty  aversion  to  marriage. 
i  therefore  entertained  a  design  upon  Amanda's 
tue,  which  at  present  he  thought  fit  to  keep  pri- 
18.  The  innocent  creature,  who  never  suspected 
intentions,  was  pleased  with  his  person ;  and,  hav- 
J  observed  his  growing  passion  for  her,  hoped  by  so 
Tantageous  a  match  she  might  quickly  be  in  a 
ncity  of  supporting  her  impoverished  relations. 
le  day,  as  he  called  to  see  her,  he  found  her  in 
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tears  over  a  letter  she  had  just  received  from  hee 
friend,  which  gave  an  account  that  her  father  had 
lately  hecn  stripped  of  every  thing  by  an  execution. 
The  lover,  who  with  some  difficulty,  found  out  the  cause 
of  her  grief,  took  this  occasion  to  make  her  a  pro* 
posal.  It  is  impossible  to  express  Amanda's  con- 
fusion when  she  found  his  pretensions  were  not  ho- 
nourable. She  was  now  deserted  of  all  her  hopes, 
and  had  no  power  to  speak,  but,  rushing  fi*om  him 
in  the  utmost  disturbance,  locked  herself  up  in  her 
chamber.  He  immediately  despatched  a  messenger 
to  her  father  with  the  following  letter : 

^  I  HAVE  heard  of  your  misfortunes^  and  have 
offered  your  daughter,  if  she  will  live  with  me,  to 
settle  on  her  four  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  to  lay 
down  the  sum  for  which  you  are  now  distressed.  1 
will  be  so  ingenuous  as  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  intend 
marriage ;  but  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  use  your  au- 
thority with  her  not  to  be  too  nice,  when  she  has  an 
opportunity  of  saving  you  and  your  family,  and  of 
making  herself  happy.  ^  I  am,'  &c 

This  letter  came  to  the  hands  of  Amanda's  mo- 
ther. She  opened  and  read  it  with  great  surprise 
and  concern.  She  did  not  think  it  proper  to  explain 
herself  to  the  messenger,  but,  desiring  him  to  call 
again  the  next  morning,  she  wrote  to  her  daughter 
as  follows : 

^DEAREST   CHILD, 

^  Your  father  and  I  have  just  now  received  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  who  pretends  love  to  you,  with  a 
proposal  that  insults  our  misfortunes,  and  would 
throw  us  to  a  lower  degree  of  misery  than  any  thing 
which  is  come  upon  us.     How  could  this  barbarous 
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think  that  the  tenderest  of  parents  would  be 
ed  to  supply  their  ^vant^  by  giving  up  the  best 
ildren  to  inramy  and  ruin  ?  It  is  a  mean  and 
artifice  to  make  this  proposal  at  a  time  when 
inks  our  necessities  must  compel  us  to  any 
;  but  we  will  not  eat  the  bread  of  shame :  and 
bre  we  charge  thee  not  to  think  of  us^  but  to 
the  snare  which  is  laid  for  thy  virtue.  Be- 
of  pitying  us :  it  is  not  so  bad  as  you  have  per- 
be^  told.  All  things  will  yet  be  well^  and  I 
write  my  child  better  news. 
have  been  interrupted ;  I  know  not  how  I  was 
1  to  say  things  would  mend.  As  I  was  going 
was  stturtled  by  the  noise  of  one  that  knocked 
e  door^  and  hath  brought  us  an  unexpected 

rof  a  debt  which  had  long  been  owing.  Oh  ! 
now  tell  thee  all.  It  is  some  days  I  have  lived 
(t  without  support^  having  conveyed  what  little 
Y  I  could  raise  to  your  poor  father. — Thou  wilt 
to  think  where  he  is,  yet  be  assured  he  will  be 
sit  liberty.  That  cruel  letter  would  have  broke 
isixtf  but  I  have  concealed  it  from  him.  I  have  no 
anion  at  present  besides  little  Fanny,  who  stands 
bing  my  looks  as  I  write,  and  is  crying  for  her 
•.  She  says  she  is  sure  you  are  not  well,  having 
▼ered  that  my  present  trouble  is  about  you. 
do  not  think  I  would  thus  repeat  my  sor- 
to  grieve  thee.  No ;  it  is  to  entreat  thee  not 
ike  them  insupportable,  by  adding  what  would 
one  than  all.  Let  us  bear  cheer&lly  an  afflic- 
which  we  have  not  brought  on  ourselves ;  and 
mber  there  is  a  power  who  can  better  deliver  us 
f  it  than  by  the  loss  of  thy  innocence.  Heaven 
irve  my  dear  child ! 

'  Thy  alFectionate  mother,' 

be  messenger,  notwithstanding  he  promised  to 
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deliver  this  letter  to  Amanda,  carried  it  first  to  his 
master,  who  he  imagined  would  be  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  giving  it  into  her  hands  himself.    His 
master  ^vas  impatient  to  know  the  success  of  his 
proposal,  and  therefore  broke  open  the  letter  pri- 
vately to  see  the  contents.  He  was  not  a  little  mora 
at  so  true  a  picture  of  virtue  in  distress;  but  at  tke 
same  time  was  infinitely  surprised  to  find  his  ofien 
rejected.     However,  he  resolved  not  to  suppress  the 
letter,  but  carefully  sealed  it  up  again,  and  carrkd 
it  to  Amanda.     All  his  endeavours  to  see  her  were 
in  vain  till  she  was  assured  he  brought  a  letter  from 
her  mother.     He  would  not  part  with  it  but  upon 
condition  that  she  should  read  it  without  leavmg 
the  room.     While  she  was  perusing  it,  he  fixed  hn 
eyes  on  her  fieice  with  the  deepest  attention.     Her 
concern  gave  a  new  softness  to  her  beauty,  and,  when 
she  burst  into  tears,  he  could  no  longer  refirain  finom 
bearing  a  part  in  her  sorrow,  and  telling  her,  that 
he  too  had  read  the  letter,  and  was  resolved  to  make 
reparation  for  having  been  the  occasion  of  it.    My 
reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  the  second  epistle 
which  he  now  wrote  to  Amanda's  mother. 

^  MADAM, 

'  I  AM  full  of  shame,  and  will  never  forgive  my- 
self if  I  have  not  your  pardon  for  what  I  latelj 
wrote.  It  was  far  from  my  intention  to  add  troaUe 
to  the  afflicted ;  nor  coulj  any  thing  but  my  being 
a  stranger  to  you  have  betrayed  me  into  a  fault,  fi 
which,  if  I  live,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  you 
amends,  as  a  son.  You  cannot  be  unhappy  while 
Amanda  is  your  daughter ;  nor  shall  be,  if  any  thing 
can  prevent  it  which  is  in  the  power  of, 

*  MADAM, 

*  Your  most  obedient  liumble  servant'. 
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This  letter  he  sent  by  his  steward,  and  soon  after 
went  up  to  town  himself  to  complete  the  generous 
act  he  had  now  resolved  on.  By  his  frien(£hip  and 
assistance  Amanda's  father  was  quickly  in  a  condi- 
tion of  retrieving  his  perplexed  affairs.  To  conclude, 
he  married  Amanda,  and  enjoyed  the  double  satis- 
&ction  of  having  restored  a  worthy  family  to  their 
former  prosperity,  and  of  making  himself  happy  by 
an  alliance  to  their  virtues. 
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'^-Pavone  ex  Pythagorap, 

PEAS.  SAT.  vi.  ]  I. 
From  the  Pythagorean  peacock. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  HAVE  observed  that  the  officer  you  some  time 
ago  appointed  as  inspector  of  signs  has  not  done  his 
duty  so  well  as  to  give  you  an  account  of  very  many 
strajige  occiurences  in  the  public  streets,  which  are 
worthy  of,  but  have  escaped,  your  notice.  Among 
all  the  oddnesses  which  1  have  ever  met  with,  that 
which  I  am  now  teUing  you  of  gave  me  most  delight. 
You  must  have  observed  that  all  the  criers  in  the 
street  attract  the  attention  of  the  passengers,  and  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  several  parts,  by  something 
very  particular  in  their  tone  itself,  in  the  dwelling 
upon  a  note,  or  else  making  themselves  wholly  unin- 
telligible by  a  scream.  The  person  I  am  s6  de- 
lighted with  has  nothing  to  sell,  but  very  gravely 
receives  the  bounty  of  the  people,  for  no  other  merit 
but  the  homage  they  pay  to  his  manner  of  signify^ 
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ing  to  tlicin  that  he  wants  a  subsidy.  Yoa  must 
sure  have  heard  speak  of  an  old  man  who  walks  about 
the  dtj,  and  that  part  of  the  suburbs  which  lies 
beyond  the  Tower,  performing  the  office  of  a  day- 
watchman,  followed  by  a  goose,  which  bears  the  bob 
of  his  ditty,  and  confirms  what  he  says  with  a  '  Quack, 
quack.'  I  gave  little  heed  to  the  mention  of  this 
known  circumstance  till,  being  the  other  day  in  those 
quarters,  I  passed  by  a  decrepit  old  fellow  with  a 
pole  in  his  hand,  who  just  tnen  was  bawling  oat, 
'  Half  an  hour  after  one  o'clock!  and  immediately  a 
dirty  goose  behind  him  made  her  response^  '  Quack, 
quack.'  I  could  not  forbear  attending  this  grave 
procession  for  the  length  of  half  a  street^  wiui  no 
small  amazement  to  find  the  whole  place  so  fiuni- 
liarly  acquainted  with  a  melancholy  midnight  voice 
at  noon-day,  giving  them  the  hour,  and  exhorting 
them  of  the  departure  of  time,  with  a  bounce  at  their 
doors.  While  I  was  fiill  of  this  novelty,  I  went  into 
a  friend's  house,  and  told  him  how  I  was  diverted 
with  their  whimsical  monitor  and  his  equipage.  My 
friend  gave  me  the  history;  and  interrupted  my 
commendation  of  the  man,  by  telling  me  the  liveh- 
hood  of  these  two  animals  is  purchased  rather  1^ 
the  good  parts  of  the  goose  than  of  the  leader ;  for 
it  seems  the  peripatetic  who  walked  before  her  was 
a  watchman  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and  the  goose 
of  herself,  by  frequent  hearing  this  tone,  out  of  her 
natural  vigilance,  not  only  observed^  but  answered 
it  very  regularly  from  time  to  time.  The  watdi- 
man  was  so  affected  with  it,  that  he  bought  her,  and 
has  taken  her  in  partner,  only  altering  their  hours 
of  duty  ft'om  night  to  day.  The  town  has  come 
into  it,  and  they  live  very  comfortably.  This  is  the 
matter  of  fact.  Now  I  desire  you,  who  are  a  pn>- 
found  philosopher,  to  consider  this  alliance  of  in- 
stinct and  reason.     Your  speculation  may  turn  veiy 
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naturally  upon  the  force  the  superior  part  of  man- 
kind may  have  upon  the  spirits  of  such  as^  like  this 
watchman^  may  be  very  near  the  standard  of  geese, 
and  you  may  aad  to  this,  practical  observations,  how, 
in  all  ages  and  times,  the  world  has  been  carried 
away  by  odd  unaccountable  things,  which  one  would 
think  would  pass  upon  no  creature  which  had  rea- 
son ;  and,  under  the  symbol  of  this  goose,  you  may 
enter  into  the  manner  and  method  of  leading  crea- 
tures with  their  eyes  open  through  thick  and  thin, 
for  they  know  not  what,  they  know  not  why. 

'*  All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  your  Specta- 
torial  wisdom,  by, 

"  SIB, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

^^  MICHAEL  GANDER." 
"  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  HAVE  for  several  years  had  under  my  care  the 
government  and  education  of  young  ladies,  which 
trust  I  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  with  due  re- 
gard to  their  several  capacities  and  fortunes.  I  have 
feft  nothing  undone  to  imprint  in  every  one  of  them 
an  humble  courteous  mind,  accompanied  with  a  grace- 
fid  becoming  mien,  and  have  made  them  pretty 
much  acquainted  with  the  household  part  of  family 
affiedrs ;  but  still  I  find  there  i^  something  very 
much  wanting  in  the  air  of  my  ladies,  different 
from  what  I  have  observed  in  those  who  are  esteem- 
ed your  fipe-bred  women.  Now,  Sir,  I  must  own 
to  you,  I  never  suffered  my  girls  to  learn  to  dance ; 
but  since  I  have  read  your  discourse  of  dancing, 
where  you  have  described  the  beauty  and  spirit 
there  is  in  regular  motion,  I  own  myself  your  con- 
vert, and  resolve  for  the  future  to  give  my  young 
ladies  that  accomplishment.     But  upon  imparting 
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my  design  to  their  parents^  I  liave  been  made 
very  uneasy  for  some  time,  because  several  of  theiA 
have  declared,  that  if  I  did  not  make  use  of  the 
master  they  recommended,  they  woiild  take  away 
their  children.  There  was  colonel  Jumper's  lady,  a 
colonel  of  the  train-bands,  that  has  a  ^eat  int^^t 
in  her  parish ;    she  recommends  Mr.  Trott  for  the 

Erettiest  master  in  town ;  that  no  man  teaches  a  jig 
ke  him ;  that  she  has  seen  him  rise  six  or  seven 
capers  together  with  the  greatest  ease  imaginable ; 
and  that  his  scholars  twist  themselves  more  ways 
than  the  scholars  of  any  master  in  town;  besides 
there  is  Madam  Prim,  an  alderman's  lady,  recom- 
mends a  master  of  their  own  name,  but  she  declares 
he  is  not  of  their  family,  yet  a  very  extraordinary 
man  in  his  way  ;  for,  besides  a  very  soft  air  he  has 
in  dancing,  he  gives  them  a  particuLeu*  behaviour  atn 
tea-table,  and  in  presenting  their  snuff-box;  teaches 
to  twirl,  slip,  or  nirt  a  fan,  and  how  to  place  patches 
to  the  best  advantage,  either  for  fat  or  lean^  loiu^  or 
oval  faces ;  for  my  lady  says  there  is  more  in  thest 
things  than  the  world  imagines.  But  I  must  con* 
fess,  the  major  part  of  those  I  am  concerned  with 
leave  it  to  me.  I  desire  therefore,  according  to  the 
enclosed  direction,  you  would  send  your  correspond* 
ent  who  has  writ  to  you  on  that  subject  to  my  house. 
If  proper  application  this  way  can  give  innocence 
new  charms,  and  make  virtue  legible  in  the  counte- 
nance, I  shall  spare  no  charge  to  make  my  scholars, 
in  their  very  features  and  limbs,  bear  witness  how 
careful  I  have  been  in  the  other  parts  of  their  edu- 
cation. 

^'  I  am,  SIR, 
^^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

T  "  RACHAEL   WATCHFUL." 
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Quid  gtdsgue  vitet,  nunquam  homini  satis 

Cauium  est  in  horas,  ho&.  car.  ii.  IS.  13. 

What  each  should  fly,  is  seldom  known ; 

We  unprovided  are  undone.  c&eech. 

LoYB  was  the  mother  of  poetry,  and  still  produces, 
among  the  most  ignorant  and  barbarous,  a  thousand 
imaginary  distresses  and  poetical  complaints.  It 
makes  a  footman  talk  like  Oroondates,  and  converts 
a  lirutal  rustic  into  a  gentle  swain.  The  most  ordi- 
nary plebeian  or  mechanic  in  love  bleeds  and  pines 
away  with  a  certain  elegance  and  tenderness  of  sen- 
timents which  this  passion  naturally  inspires. 

These  inward  languishings  of  a  mind  infected 
with  this  softness  have  given  birth  to  a  phrase  which 
is  made  use  of  by  all  the  melting  tribe,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest — I  mean  that  of  '  dying  for 
love.' 

Romances,  which  owe  their  very  being  to  this 
passion,  are  fiill  of  these  metaphorical  deaths.  Heroes 
and  heroines,  knights,  squires,  and  damsels,  are  all 
of  them  in  a  dying  condition.     There  is  the  same 
kind  of  mortality  in  our  modern  tragedies,  where 
every  one  gasps,  faints,  bleeds,  and  dies.     Many  of 
the  poets,  to  describe  the  execution  which  is  done 
by  this  passion,  represent  the  fair  sex  as  basilisks, 
that  destroy  with  their  eyes ;  but  I  think  Mr.  Cow- 
ley has,  with  greater  justness  of  thought,  compared 
a  beautiful  woman  to  a  porcupine,  that  sends  an 
arrow  from  every  part. 

I  have  often  thought  that  there  is  no  way  so  eiFcct- 
ual  for  the  cure  of  this  general  infirmity,  as  a  man's 
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reflecting  upon  the  motives  that  produce  it.  When 
the  passion  proceeds  from  the  sense  of  any  virtue  or 
perfection  in  the  person  beloved,  I  would  by  no 
means  discourage  it ;  but  if  a  man  oonsiders  that 
all  his  heavy  complaints  of  wounds  and  deaths  rise 
from  some  little  affectations  of  coquetry^  which  are 
improved  into  charms  by  his  own  fond  imi^iiiati<m, 
the  very  laying  before  himself  the  cause  ot  his  dis- 
temper may  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  cure  of  it. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  I  have  looked  over  the 
several  bundles  of  letters  which  I  have  leoetred 
from  dying  people,  and  composed  out  of  them  the 
following  bill  of  mortality,  which  I  shall  lay  before 
my  reader  without  any  further  preface,  as  hoping 
that  it  may  be  useful*  to  him  in  discovering  those 
several  places  where  there  is  most  danger,  and  those 
fatal  arts  which  are  made  use  of  to  destroy  the  heed- 
less and  unwary. 

Lysander,  slain  at  a  puppet-show  on  the  third  of 
September. 

Thyrsis  shot  from  a  casement  in  Piccadilly. 

T.  S.  wounded  by  Zelinda's  scarlet  stocking,  as 
she  ^vas  stepping  out  of  a  coach. 

Will  Simple,  smitten  at  the  opera  by  the  glance 
of  an  eye  that  was  aimed  at  one  who  stood  by  him. 

Tho.  Vainlove,  lost  his  life  at  a  ball. 

Tim.  Tattle,  killed  by  the  tap  of  a  fan  on  his  left 
shoulder  by  Coquetilla,  as  he  was  talking  carelessljT 
with  her  in  a  bow-window. 

Sir  Simon  Softly,  murdered  at  the  play-house  in 
Drury-lane  by  a  frown. 

Philander,  mortally  wounded  by  Cleora,  as  she 
was  adjusting  her  tucker. 

Ralph  Gapcly,  esq.  hit  by  a  random-shot  at  tli« 
ring. 
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F.  R.  caught  his  death  upon  the  water^  April  the 
Ist. 

W.  W.  killed  by  an  unkno^vn  hand  that  was 
playing  with  the  glove  off  upon  the  side  of  the  front 
box  in  Drury-lane. 

Sir  Christopher  Crazy,  Bart,  hurt  by  the  brush  of 
a  whale-bone  petticoat. 

Sylvius,  shot  through  the  sticks  of  a  fan  at  St. 
James's  church. 

Damon,  struck  through  the  heart  by  a  diamond 
necklace. 

Thmnas  Trusty,  Francis  Gooscquill,  William 
Meenwell,  Edward  Callow,  Esqrs.  standing  in  a 
row,  fell  all  four  at  the  same  time,  by  an  ogle  of  the 
widow  Trapland. 

Tom  Rattle,  chancing  to  tread  upon  a  lady's  tail 
as  ke  came  out  of  the  pL^yhouse,  she  turned  full  upon 
him,  and  laid  him  dead  upon  the  spot. 

Dick  Tastewell,  slain  by  a  blush  from  the  queen's 
box  in  the  third  act  of  the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee. 

Samuel  Felt,  haberdasher,  wounded  in  his  walk 
to  Islington,  by  Mrs.  Susanna  Cross-stitch,  as  she 
was  clambering  over  a  stile. 

R.  F.  T.  W.  S.  I.  M.  P.  &c.  put  to  death  in  the 
last  birth-day  massacre. 

Roger  Blinko,  cut  off  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
his  age  by  a  white-wash. 

Musidorus,  slain  by  an  arrow  that  flew  out  of  a 
dimple  in  Belinda's  left  cheek. 

Ned  Courtly,  presenting  Flavia  with  her  glove, 
which  she  had  dropped  on  purpose,  she  received  it, 
*nd  took  awav  his  life  with  a  courtesy. 
John  Gosselin,  having  received  a  slight  hurt  from 

'^  pair  of  blue  eyes,  as  he  was  making  his  escape,  was 
i     d^witched  by  a  smile. 

Strephon  killed  by  Clarinda  as  she  looked  down 

hito  the  pit. 


i 
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Charles  Careless  shot  flying  by  a  girl  of  fifteen^ 
who  unexpectedly  popped  her  head  upon  him  out  of 
a  coach. 

Josiah  Wither^  aged  threescore  and  three^  sent  i» 
his  long  home  by  Euzabeth  Jetwell,  spinster. 

Jack  Freelove^  murdered  by  Melissa  in  her  hair. 

William  Wiseacre,  Gent,  drowned  in  a  flood  of 
tears  by  Moll  Common. 

John  Pleadwell,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple^  bar- 
rister at  law,  assassinated  in  his  chambers  the  6th 
instant  by  Kitty  Sly,  who  pretended  to  come  to  him 
for  his  advice. 

r 
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jiggrederef  Omagnosf  aderUjam  temjms,  konores. 

YiRQ,  xcL.  iv.  46. 

Mature  in  years,  to  ready  honours  move. 

DKTDCV. 

I  WILL  make  no  apology  for  entertaining  the  reader 
with  the  following  poem,  which  is  written  by  a  great 
genius,  a  friend  of  mine  *  in  the  country,  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  employ  his  wit  in  the  praise  of  his  Maker. 

MESSIAH. 

A    SACRED   ECLOGUE. 

Composed  of  several  passages  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet : 

WRITTEN    IN    IMITATION    OF   VIRGIL*9   POLLIO. 

Ye  njrmphs  of  Soljrma  !  begin  the  song  : 
To  heavenly  themes  sublimer  strains  belong. 
The  mossy  fountains,  and  the  sylvan  shades, 
The  dreams  of  Pindus,  and  th*  Aonian  maids, 

*  Poi)e.     See  No.  534. 
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Delight  bo  more    O  Tliou  my  Toice  inspire, 
Who  touchM  Iniah's  hallowM  lips  with  fire ! 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun : 
A  virgin  shall  conceive,  a  virgin  bear  a  son  ! 
From  Jesse's  root  bdiold  a  branch  arise,  Isa.  xi.  1. 

Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fiUs  the  skies : 
Th'  ethereal  Spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move, 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  heavens !  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour,  xlv.  8. 

And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower ! 
The  rick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid,  xxv.  4. 

From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease^  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fail ; 
Retummg  justice  lift  aloft  her  scale ;  ix.  7. 

Peace  o'er  the  world  her  oUve  wand  extend. 
And  white-robed  innocence  from  heaven  descend. 
Swift  fly  the  years*  and  rise  the  expected  mom ! 
Oh  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  bom ! 
See  nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring : 
See  lofty  Ldnnon  his  head  advance,  xxxv.  2. 

See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance ; 
See  smcy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise, 
And  Carmel's  flowery  top  perfumes  the  skies ! 
Hark  !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers  :  x1.  S,  4. 

Prepare  the  way !  a  God,  a  God  appears; 
A  God !  a  God !  the  vocal  hills  reply, 
The  rodcs  proclaim  th*  approaching  Deity. 
Lo !  earth  recdves  him  from  the  bending  skies ! 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains ;  and  ye  valleys  rise ! 
With  heads  declined,  ye  cedars,  homage  pay ; 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks,  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way ! 

The  Saviouk  comes  !  by  ancient  bards  foretold ! 

Hear  him,  ye  deaf;  and  all  ye  blind,  behold  !         xlii.  18. 

He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray,        xxxv.  5,  6. 

Aad  on  the  sightless  eye-ball  pour  the  day. 

*Tis  He  th'obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear, 

^  bid  new  music  charm  th*unfolding  ear : 

The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 
^  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe ; 
0  Bgh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear, 
^on  every  face  he  wipes  off*  every  tear.  xxv.  8. 

idimantinc  chains  shall  Death  be  bound, 
i  bfU's  grim  tyrant  feel  th'  eternal  wound. 
VOL.  IX.  H  H 
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Isa.  xL  11.  As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  cue^    ■ 
Seeks  freshest  pastures  and  the  purest  air. 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  £rectl^ 
By  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects. 
The  tender  lamb  he  raises  in  his  arms, 
Feeds  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  bosom  warms  ; 
Mankind  shall  thus  his  guardian  care  engage^ 

ix.  6.      The  promised  &ther  of  the  future  age. 

ii.  4.       No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  lis^ 

Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes. 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  corer^d  o'er. 
The  brazen  tnimpets  kindle  rage  no  more : 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend. 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 
Ixv.  21,  22.  Then  palaces  shall  rise;  the  jo3rful  son 

Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun ; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yicjd, 
And  the  same  hand  that  sow*d  shall  reap  the  fieUL 
XXXV.  1.  7.  The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise 
Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  ris^ 
And  starts  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear : 
On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes, 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods, 
xli.  19j  and  Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplex'd  with  thorn, 

Iv.  13.      The  spiry  fur  and  shapely  box  adorn  : 

To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowering  palms  succeed. 
And  od*rous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed, 
xi.  G,  7,  8.  The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze   the  verdant 

mead. 
And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead ; 
The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 
And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet ; 
Ttie  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snak^— 
Pleased  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey. 
And  with  their  forked  tongue,  and  pointless  stifl^ 
shall  play. 

Ix.  1.       Rise,  crown'd  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise! 
Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes ! 

Ix.  4-.       See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn ! 
See  future  sons  and  diaughters  yet  unborn 
In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 
Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies  \ 
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See  barfo'roiu  nations  at  thy  gates  attend,  Isa.  Ix.  3« 

Walk  in  thy  Ught,  and  in  thy  temple  bend ! 

See  thy  bright  altars  thronged  with  prostrate  kings, 

And  heap*d  with  products  of  Sabaean  springs !  Ix.  6. 

Fot  thee  Idume*8  spicy  forests  blow, 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir*s  mountains  glow. 

See  heaven  its  [q)arkling  portals  wide  display, 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day ! 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shaU  gild  the  mom,  Ix.  19,  80. 

Nor  erming  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn. 

But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays. 

One  tide  of  gloiy,  one  unclouded  blaze 

O*erflow  thy  courts :  the  Light  Himself  shall  shine 

Reveal'd,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine ! 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay,  li.  6.  and' 

Rodcs  fidl  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ;  liv.  10. 

But  fixed  His  word.  His  saving  power  remains : 

Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns. 
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Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  le  scire  hoc  sciat  alter, 

PE&S.  SAT.  i.  27. 

—  Science  is  not  science  till  reveaFd. 

PRYDEN. 

^  HAVE  often  wondered  at  that  ill-natured  position 
^aidi  has  been  sometimes  maintained  in  the  schools, 
*^d  is  comprised  in  an  old  Latin  verse,  namely,  that 
A  man's  knowledge  is  worth  nothing  if  he  com- 
l^unicates  what  he  knows  to  any  one  besides.'  There 
^  certainly  no  more  sensible  pleasure  to  a  good- 
^tured  man,  than  if  he  can  by  any  means  gratify 

H  u  2 
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or  inform  the  mind  of  anotlier.  I  might  sdd,  tin 
this  virtue  naturally  carries  its  own  reward  alon 
%vith  it^  since  it  is  almost  impossible  it  should  l 
exercised  without  the  improvement  of  the  perto 
who  practises  it.  The  reading  of  books  and  tb 
daily  occurrences  of  life>  are  continually  fdmishin 
us  with  matter  for  thought  and  reflection.  It  is  ei 
tremely  natural  for  us  to  desire  to  see  such  oc 
thoughts  put  in  the  dress  of  words>  without  whid 
indeed,  we  can  scarce  have  a  clear  and  distinct  ide 
of  them  ourselves.  When  they  are  thus  clothed  i 
expressions,  nothing  so  truly  shows  us  whether  the 
are  just  or  false,  as  those  effects  which  they  prodnc 
in  the  minds  of  others. 

I  am  apt  to  flatter  myself,  that,  in  the  course  < 
these  my  speculations,  I  have  treated  of  several  sol 
jects,  and  laid  do^vn  many  such  rules  for  the  on 
duct  of  a  man's  life,  which  my  readers  were  eidu 
wholly  ignorant  of  before,  or  which  at  least  thof 
few  who  were  acquainted  with  them  looked  upon  f 
so  many  secrets  they  have  found  out  for  the  condni 
of  themselves,  but  were  resolved  never  to  have  nsi 
public. 

I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  from  m 
having  received  several  letters,  wherein  I  am  CCB 
sured  for  having  prostituted  Learning  to  the  en 
braces  of  the  vulgar,  and  made  her,  as  one  of  m 
correspondents  phrases  it,  a  common  strumpet, 
am  charged  by  another  ^vith  laying  open  the  aTcan 
or  secrets  of  prudence  to  the  eyes  of  every  reader. 

The  narrow  spirit  which  appears  in  the  letters  0 
these  my  correspondents  is  the  less  surprising,  as  i 
has  shown  itself  in  all  ages :  there  is  still  extant  u 
epistle  written  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  his  tut« 
Aristotle,  upon  that  philosopher's  publishing  book 
part  of  his  writings ;  in  which  the  prince  compWw 
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of  his  baying  made  kuowii  to  all  the  world  those 
secrets  in  learning  which  he  had  before  communi- 
cated to  him  in  private  lectures ;  concluding^  that 
he  had  rather  excel  the  rest  of  mankind  in  knowledge 
than  in  power. 

Luisa  de  Padilla^  a  lady  of  great  learnings  and 
countess  of  Aranda^  was  in  like  manner  angry  with 
the  fieunous  Gratian^  upon  his  publishing  his  treatise 
of  the  Discreto^  wherein  she  fancied  that  he  had  laid 
open  those  maxims  to  common  readers  wliich  ought 
<mly  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
great. 

These  objections  are  thought  by  many  of  so  much 
weighty  that  they  often  defend  the  above-mentioned 
authors,  by  affirming  they  have  affected  such  an  ob- 
scurity in  their  style  and  manner  of  Avriting^  that, 
though  every  one  may  read  their  works,  there  will 
be  but  very  few  who  can  comprehend  their  meaning. 
Persius,  the  Latin  satirist,  affected  obscurity  for 
another  reason ;  with  which,  however,  Mr.  Cowley 
is  so  offended,  that,  writing  to  one  of  his  friends, 
*  You,'  says  he,  '  tell  me,  that  you  do  not  know 
whether  Persius  be  a  good  poet  or  no,  because  you 
:annot  understand  him;  for  which  very  reason  I 
flirm  that  he  is  not  so.' 
However,  this  art  of  writing  unintelligibly  has 
sen  very  much  improved,  and  followed  by  several 
*  the  modems,  who,  observing  the  general  inclina- 
m  of  mankind  to  dive  into  a  secret,  and  the  ro- 
tation many  have  acquired  by  concealing  their 
aning  under  obscure  terms  and  phrases,  resolve, 
%  they  may  be  still  more  abstruse,  to  write  with- 
any  meaning  at  all.    This  art,  as  it  is  at  present 
wed   by   many  eminent   authors,    consists   in 
wing  so  many  words  at  a  venture  into  different 
ids,  and  leaving  the  curious  reader  to  dud  out 
oeaning  of  them. 

UH  3 
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The  Egyptians^  %vho  made  use  of  lueroglyphics 
to  signify  several  things^  expressed  a  man  who  om- 
fined  his  knowledge  and  discoveries  altogether  within 
himself  by  the  figure  of  a  dark  lantern  closed  on  all 
sides;  which,  though  it  was  illuminated  within, 
afforded  no  manner  of  light  or  advantage  to  such  as 
stood  by  it.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  shall  from  time 
to  time  communicate  to  the  public  whatever  dis- 
coveries I  happen  to  make,  I  should  much  rather 
be  compared  to  an  ordinary  lamp,  which  consumes 
and  wastes  itself  for  the  benefit  of  every  passenger. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  story  of  Rosi- 
crusius's  sepulchre.  I  suppose  I  need  not  inform 
my  readers  that  this  man  was  the  founder  of  the 
Rosicrusian  sect,  and  that  his  disciples  still  pretend 
to  new  discoveries,  which  they  are  never  to  com- 
municate to  the  rest  of  mankind  *. 

^^  A  certain  person  having  occasion  to  die  some- 
what deep  in  the  ground,  where  this  phibsopher 
lay  interred,  met  with  a  small  door,  having  a  wall 
on  each  side  of  it.     His  curiosity,  and  the  hopes  of 
finding  some  hidden  treasure,  soon  prompted  him  to 
force  open  the  door.      He  was  immeoiately  sur- 
prised by  a  sudden  blaze  of  light,  and  discovered  a 
very  fair  vault.  At  the  upper  end  of  it  was  a  statue 
of  a  man  in  armour,  sitting  by  a  table,  and  leaning 
on  his  left  arm.     He  held  a  truncheon  in  his  right 
hand,  and  had  a  lamp  burning  before  him.    The 
man  had  no  sooner  set  one  foot  within  the  vault, 
than  the  statue  erecting  itself  from  its  leaning  pos- 
ture, stood  bold  upright ;  and,  upon  the  fellow's  ad- 
vancing another  step,  lifted  up  the  truncheon  in  its 


*  See  Compte  de  Gabalis,  par  1*  Abbe  Villarg.  1742.  2  TiJfc  " 
IJmo.  and  Pope's  Works,  ed.  of  Warb.  vol.  i.  p.  109,  !*»*• 
1770.  6  vols. 
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ri^ht  hand.  The  man  still  ventured  a  third  step, 
when  the  statue,  with  a  furious  blow,  broke  the  lamp 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  left  his  guest  in  a  sudden 
darkness. 

''  Upon  the  report  of  this  adventure,  the  country 
people  soon  came  with  lights  to  the  sepulchre,  and 
discovered  that  the  statue,  which  was  made  of  brass, 
was  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  clock-work  ;  that 
the  floor  of  the  vault  was  all  loose,  and  underlaid  with 
several  springs,  which,  upon  any  man's  entering,  na- 
turally produced  that  which  had  happened." 

Rofldcrusius,  say  his  disciples,  made  use  of  this  me- 
thod to  show  the  world  that  he  had  re-invented  the 
^er  burning  lamps  of  the  ancients,  though  he  was 
resolved  no  one  should  reap  any  advantage  from  the 
liscovery. 

X 
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Rwalcm  jxitietiier  habe.^^ 

OVID.  A&s  AM.  ii.  638. 

With  paUence  bear  a  rival  in  thy  love. 
**  SIB, 

IE  character  you  have  in  the  world  of  being  the 

s'  philosopher,  and  the  pretty  advice  I  have  seen 

rive  to  otners  in  your  papers,  make  me  address 

'f  to  you  in  this  abrupt  manner,  and  to  desire 

opinion  of  what  in  this  age  a  woman  may  call 

%   I  have  lately  had  a  gentleman  that  I  tliought 

pretensions  to  me,  insomuch  that  most  of  my 
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friends  took  notice  of  it^  and  thought  we  were  really 
married.     I  did  not  take  much  pains  to  undeceive 
them^  and  especially  a  young  gentlewoman  of  my  par- 
ticular acquaintance^  who  was  then  in  the  country. 
She  coming  to  town^  and  seeing  our  intimacy  so 
greats  she  gave  herself  the  liberty  of  taking  me  to 
task  concerning  it :  I  ingenuously  told  her  we  were 
not  married^  but  I  did  not  know  what  might  be  the 
event.   She  soon  got  acquainted  with  the  gentleman, 
and  was  pleased  to  take  upon  her  to  examine  him 
about  it.     Now,  whether  a  new  face  had  made  a 
greater  conquest  than  the  old,  I  will  leave  you  to 
judge :  but  I  am  informed  that  he  utterly  denied  all 
pretensions  to  courtship,  but  withal  pro&ssed  a  sin- 
cere friendship  for  me ;  but,  whether  marriages  arc 
proposed  by  way  of  friendship  or  not,  is  what  I  de- 
sire to  know,  and  what  I  may  really  call  a  lover  ? 
There  arc  so  many  who  talk  in  a  language  fit  only 
for  that  character,  and  yet  guard  themsel^'es  against 
speaking  in  direct  terms  to  the  point,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  courtship  and  con- 
versation.   I  hope  you  will  do  me  justice  both  upon 
my  lover  and  my  friend,  if  they  provoke  me  furtner. 
In  the  mean  time  I  carry  it  vdth  so  equal  a  behaviour, 
that  the  nymph  and  the  swain  too  are  mightily  at  a 
loss :  each  believes  I,  who  know  them  both  well, 
think  myself  revenged  in  their  love  to  one  another, 
which  creates  an  irreconcileable  jealousy.   If  all  comes 
right  again,  you  shall  hear  further  from,  sir, 

'^  Your  most  obedient  servant, 


Thursday,  May  8,  1712." 


"  MYBTILLA." 


"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  Your  observations  on  persons  that  have  behaved 
themselves  irreverently  at  church,  I  doubt  not  hare 
had  a  good  efi'ect  on  some  that  have  read  them ;  hai 
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there  is  another  ^eiult  which  has  hitherto  esca]M*d  your 
notice^  I  mean  of  such  persons  as  are  there  very  zea- 
lous and  punctual  to  perform  an  ejaculation  that  is 
only  preparatory  to  the  service  of  the  churchy  and  yet 
ne^ect  to  join  m  the  service  itself.  There  is  an  in- 
stance of  ^s  in  a  £riend  of  Will  Honeycomb's^  who 
sits  opposite  to  me.  He  seldom  comes  in  till  the 
prayers  are  about  half  over ;  and  when  he  has  en- 
tered his  seatj  instead  of  joining  with  the  congrega- 
tion, he  devoutly  holds  his  hat  before  his  face  for  three 
or  four  moments,  then  bows  to  all  his  acquaintance, 
aits  down,  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff,  if  it  be  the  evening 
service  perhaps  takes  a  nap,  and  spends  the  remain- 
ing time  in  surveying  the  congregation.  Now,  Sir, 
what  I  would  desire  is,  that  you  would  animadvert  a 
little  on  this  gentleman's  practice.  In  my  opinion, 
this  gentleman's  devotion,  cap  in  hand,  is  only  a  com- 
pliance to  the  custom  of  the  place,  and  goes  no  further 
than  a  little  ecclesiastical  good-breeding.  If  you  will 
not  pretend  to  tell  us  the  motives  that  bring  such 
triflers  to  solemn  assemblies,  yet  let  me  desire  that 
yon  will  give  this  letter  a  place  in  your  paper,  and  I 
shall  remain, 

''  SIR, 

"  Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

'<  J.  S*." 

**  April  28,  1712." 

"  HB. SPECTATOR, 

"  The  conversation  at  a  club  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 

r  last  night  falling  upon  vanity  and  the  desire  of 

ng  admired,  put  me  in  mind  of  relating  how  agree- 

y  1  was  entertained  at  my  own  door  last  Thurs- 

>  by  a  clean  fresh-coloured  girl,  under  the  most 

P^rlraps,  from  the  initiaL%  Swifl*s,  in  whose  works  there  is  a 
'n  cm  bleeping  at  church. 
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elegant  and  the  best  furnished  milk-pail  I  had  ever 
observed.  I  was  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  behaviour  of  a  coquette  in  low  life,  and  how 
she  received  the  extraordinary  notice  that  was  taken 
of  her ;  which  I  found  had  affected  every  muscle  ci 
her  face,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  the  features 
of  a  first  rate  toast  at  a  play  or  in  an  assembly.  This 
hint  of  mine  made  the  discourse  turn  upon  tne  sense 
of  pleasure ;  which  ended  in  a  general  resolution,  that 
the  milkmaid  enjoys  her  vanity  as  exquisitely  as  the 
woman  of  quality.  I  think  it  would  not  be  an  im- 
proper subject  for  you  to  examine  this  frailty,  and 
trace  it  to  all  conditions  of  life ;  which  is  recommend- 
ed to  you  as  an  occasion  of  obliging  many  of  your 
readers,  among  the  rest, 

^'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

''  T.  B." 

«  May  the  5th." 
"  SIR, 

"  Coming  last  week  into  a  coffee-house  not  fer 
from  the  Exchange,  with  my  basket  under  my  arm, 
a  Jew  of  considerable  note,  as  I  am  informed,  takes 
half  a  dozen  oranges  of  me,  and  at  the  same  time 
slides  a  guinea  into  my  hand ;  I  made  him  a  courtesy, 
and  went  my  way.     He  followed  me,  and,  finding  1 
was  going  about  my  business,  he  came  up  with  me, 
and  told  me  plainly  that  he  gave  me  the  guinea  with 
no  other  intent  but  to  purchase  my  person  for  an 
hour.     ^  Did  you  so,  Sir  ?*  says  I ;  '  you  gave  it  me 
then  to  malvc  nie  wicked ;  I  will  keep  it  to  make  me 
honest.     However,  not  to  be  in  the  least  ungrateful) 
I  promise  you  I  will  lay  it  out  in  a  couple  of  rings, 
and  wear  them  for  your  sake.*     I  am  so  just,  Sir, 
besides,  as  to  give  every  body  that  asks  how  I  came 
by  my  rings  this  account  of  my  benefactor ;  but  to 
save  me  the  trouble  of  telling  my  tale  over  and  over 
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again^  I  humbly  beg  the  favour  of  you  so  to  tell  it 
once  for  all,  ana  you  will  extremely  oblige, 

^^  Your  humble  servant, 

"  BETTY  LEMON." 
"May  12,1712." 

"  SIB, 

"  'Tis  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  dare 
say  will  be  no  less  satisfactory  to  you,  that  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  informing  you,  that  the  gentlemen  and 
others  of  the  parish  of  St.  Bride,  have  raised  a  cha- 
rity school  of  fifty  girls,  as  before  of  fifty  boys.  You 
were  so  kind  to  recommend  the  boys  to  the  chari^ 
table  world ;  and  the  other  sex  hope  you  will  do 
them  the  same  fevour  in  Friday's  Spectator  for  Sun- 
day next,  when  they  are  to  appear  with  their  humble 
airs  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  Bride.    Sir,  the  men- 
tion of  this  may  possibly  be  serviceable  to  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  sure  no  one  will  omit  a  good  action  at- 
tended with  no  expense. 
"  I  am,  SIR, 

"  Your  very  humble  servant,  ^ 

"  THE  SEXTON." 
**  St.  Bride's,  May  15, 1712." 
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^quam  memeTito  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mentem^  non  seciU  in  bonis 
Ab  insolenti  tem})eratam 
LatUioj  rnorUure  Deli, 

UOR.  CAR.ii.  S.  1. 

Be  calm,  my  Delius,  and  serene. 
However  fortune  change  the  scene. 
In  thy  most  dejected  state, 
Sink  not  underneath  the  weight  t 
Nor  yet,  when  happy  days  b^n. 
And  the  full  tide  comes  rolling  in, 
Let  a  fierce,  unruly,  joy 
The  settled  quiet  of  thy  mind  destroy. 

AKOir* 

I  HAVE  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth.  The 
latter  I  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  a  habit  of 
the  mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  transient,  cheerfulness 
fixed  and  permanent.  Those  are  often  raised  into 
the  greatest  transports  of  mirth,  who  are  subject  to 
the  greatest  depressions  of  melancholy.  On  the  con- 
trary, cheerfulness,  though  it  does  not  give  the  mind 
such  an  exquisite  gladness,  prevents  us  from  falling 
into  any  depths  of  sorrow.  Mirth  is  like  a  flash  m 
lightning,  that  breaks  through  a  gloom  of  clouds, 
and  glitters  for  a  moment ;  cheerfulness  keeps  up  a 
kind  of  day-light  in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a 
steady  and  perpetual  serenity. 

Men  of  austere  principles  look  upon  mirth  as  too 
wanton  and  dissolute  for  a  state  of  probation,  and  as 
filled  with  a  certain  triumph  and  insolence  of  heart 
that  is  inconsistent  with  a  life  which  is  every  mo- 
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ment  obnoxious  to  the  greatest  dai^ers.  Writers 
of  this  complexion  have  obetenred^  tlmt  the  Sacred' 
Person  who  was  the  great  pattern  of  perfection  waar 
never  seen  to  laugh. 

Gheerfolness  of  mind  is  not  liable  to  any  of  these 
exceptions ;  it  is  of  a  serious  and  composed  nature : 
it  does  not  throw  the  mind  into  a  condition  impro« 
per  for  the  present  state  of  humanity^  and  is  very 
oonspicaous  m  the  characters  of  those  who  are  look- 
ed apcHi  as  the  greatest  philosophers  among  the  hea- 
thens^ as  well  as  among  those  who  have  been  de- 
servedly esteemed  as  saints  and  holy  men  among 
Christians* 

If  we  consider  cheerfulness  in  three  lights^  with 

regard  to  ourselves^  to  those  we  converse  with^  and 

tD  the  great  Author  of  our  being,  it  will  not  a  little 

leeommend  itself  on  each  of  these  accounts.     The 

man  who  is  possessed  of  this  excellent  frame  of 

mind,  is  not  only  easy  in  his  thoughts,  but  a  perfect 

master  of  all  the  powers  and  Acuities  of  his  soul. 

His  imagination  is  always  clear,  and  his  judgement 

midisturbed ;  his  temper  is  even  and  unruffled,  whe- 

^^  in  action  or  in  solitude.     He  comes  with  relish 

to  all  those  goods  which  nature  has  provided  for 

^        ^,  tastes  all  the  pleasures  of  the  creation  which 

iu«  poared  about  him,  and  does  not  feel  the  full 
^•^SfK  of  those  accidental  evils  which  may  be£eill 

^  B  WB  consider  him  in  relation  to  the  persons 

,^u  ^farti  he  converses  with,  it  natually  produces  love 

'.A  «rf  good-will  towards  him.      A  cheerful  mind  is 

i^  Mt  mj  disposed  to  be  afiable  and  obliging ;  but 

^^  rn»  the  same  good-humour  in  those  who  come 

^  '^   '  iftkiB  its  influence.     A  man  finds  himself  pleased^ 

r1  k  does  not  know  why,  with  the  cheerfulness  of 

i^tj  tii(»mpanion.    It  is  like  a  sudden  sunshine  that 

^M  ifPibns  a  secret  delight  in  the  mind,  without  her 

^y       VOL.  IX.  I  I 
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attending  to  it.  The  heart  rejoices  of  its  own 
cord,  and  naturally  flovi-s  out  into  friendship  and 
benevolence  to^^iirds  the  person  who  has  so  iduStf 
an  eifect  upon  it. 

When  I  <k)nsider  this  cheerful  state  of  mind  in  iti 
third  relation,  1  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  con- 
stant habitual  gratitude  to  the  great  Author  of  Up 
ture.  An  inward  cheerfulness  is  an  implicit  piaise 
and  thanksgiving  to  Providence  under  all  its  dispen- 
sations. It  is  a  kind  of  acquiescence  in  the  ilate 
wlit-rein  we  are  placed,  and  a  secret  approibation  of 
the  Divine  Will  in  his  conduct  towards  man. 

There  are  but  two  things  which,  in  my  opinion^ 
can  reasonably  deprive  us  of  this  cheertnlneas  of 
heart.  The  erst  of  these  is  the  sense  of  guilt.  A 
man  whi>  lives  in  a  state  of  vice  and  impenitence^  can 
have  n-.i  title  to  that  evenness  and  tranqniUity  of 
mind  which  is  the  health  of  the  soul,  and  the  na- 
ture erfect  of  virtue  and  innocence.  CheerfufaKM 
i:i  a:i  ill  man  deserve?  a  harder  name  than  langnap 
cm  furnish  us  with,,  and  is  many  degrees  beyond 
\vr.at  we  c«»3iaii.nly  call  fully  or  madness. 

Atheism,  bv  which  I  me^in  a  disbelief  of  a  So- 
preme  Being.,  and  consequentlv  of  a  future  state, 
under  wbat>oever  titles  it  shelters  itself,  may  like- 
wise ver}'  reasi>nably  deprive  a  man  of  this  cheerfal- 
ness  of  temper.     There  is  s^imething  so  particnlarfy 
glo»>mv  and  offensive  to  hun.an  nature  in  the  pw*" 
pect  of  i:<'n-exi>tence.  that  I  cannot  but  wonder, 
with  many  excellent  wTiters,  how  it  is  possible  ftr 
a  man  to  outlive  the  expectation  of  it.     For  wj 
own  part.  1  think  the  being  of  a  Gud  is  so  littk  to 
be  doubted.,  that  it  is  almoist  the  only  truth  we  ut 
sure  of;  and  such  a  truth  as  we  meet  with  in  eifff 
olject^  in  every  occurrence,  and  in  every  thoiig|t> 
If  we  look  into  the  characters  of  this  tribe  of  irf* 
'ch*  v^  generally  find  they  are  made  op  of  jd'^ 
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lieesi,  and  cavil.  It  is  indeed  no  wonder^  that  men 
'ho  are  uneasy  to  themselves  should  be  so  to  the 
!8t  of  the  world ;  and  how  is  it  possible  for  a  man 
>  be  otherwise  than  uneasy  in  himself^  who  is  in 
inger  every  moment  of  losing  his  entire  existence^ 
ad  dropping  into  nothing  ? 

The  vicious  man  and  atheist  have  therefore  no 
retenoe  to  cheerfulness^  and  would  act  very  unrea- 
mably  should  they  endeavour  after  it.  It  is  im- 
deaable  for  any  one  to  live  in  good  humour^  and  en- 
y  his  present  existence^  who  is  apprehensive  either 
:  tonnent  or  of  annihilation ;  of  being  miserable^  or 
F  not  being  at  all. 

After  having  mentioned  these  two  great  princi- 
hes,  which  are  destructive  of  cheerfulness,  in  their 
wn  nature^  as  well  as  in  right  reason,  I  camiot 
link  of  any  other  that  ought  to  banish  this  happy 
smper  from  a  virtuous  mind.  Pain  and  sickness, 
ume  and  reproach,  poverty  and  old  age,  nay  death 
self,  considering  the  shortness  of  their  duration, 
od  the  advantage  we  may  reap  from  them,  do  not 
eserve  the  name  of  evils.  A  good  mind  may  bear 
p  nnder  them  with  fortitude,  with  indolence,  and 
nth  cheerfulness  of  heart.  The  tossing  of  a  tem- 
est  does  not  discompose  him,  which  he  is  sure  will 
xing  him  to  a  joyful  harbour. 

A  man  who  uses  his  best  endeavours  to  live  ac- 
ording  to  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  right  reason, 
■s  two  perpetual  sources  of  cheerfulness,  in  the 
Dosideration  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  that  Being 
n  whom  he  has  a  dependence.  If  he  looks  into 
imself,  he  cannot  but  rejoice  in  that  existence 
diich  is  so  lately  bestowed  upon  him,  and  which, 
fter  millions  of  ages,  will  be  still  new,  and  still  in 
ts  b^inning.  How  many  self-congratulations  na- 
anlly  rise  in  the  mind,  when  it  reflects  on  this  its 
ntranoe  into  eternity,  when  it  takes  a  view  of  those 

I  i2 
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ixnproveable  faculties^  which  in  a  &w  years^  and 
even  at  its  first  setting-out^  have  maae  so  con- 
siderable a  progress^  and  which  will  be  still  ie« 
ceiving  an  increase  of  perfection^  and  consequentlj 
an  increase  of  happiness !  The  consciousness  of  such 
a  being  spreads  a  perpetual  diffusion  of  joy  throu^ 
the  soul  of  a  virtuous  man^  and  makes  him  look 
upon  himself  every  moment  as  more  happy  than  he 
knows  how  to  conceive. 

The  second  source  of  cheerfulness  to  a  good  mind 
is  its  consideration  of  that  Being  on  whom  we  have 
our  dependence^  and  in  whom^  though  we  hdbiiUi 
him  as  yet  but  in  the  first  faint  discoveries  of  his 
perfections^  we  see  every  thing  that  we  can  imagiiw 
as  greats  glorious^  or  amiable.  We  find  mamYn 
every  where  upheld  by  His  goodness^  and  snrnninjdcd 
with  an  immensity  of  love  and  mercy.  In  short,  ire 
depend  upon  a  'Aelng,  whose  power  qualifies  Blm 
to  make  us  happy  by  an  infimty  of  means,  wboie 
goodness  and  truth  engage  Him  to  make  those  hsppf 
who  desire  it  of  Him^  and  whose  unchangeaUenM 
will  secure  us  in  this  happiness  to  all  eternity. 

Such  considerations,  which  every  one  shoiud  ner- 
petually  cherish  in  his  thoughts,  will  banish  nan 
us  all  tnat  secret  heaviness  of  heart  which  unthiiik- 
ing  men  are  subject  to  when  they  lie  under  no  red 
affliction :  all  that  anguish  which  we  may  feel  fnm 
any  evil  that  actually  oppresses  us,  to  which  I  naj 
likewise  add  those  little  cracklings  of  mirth  and  foDr 
that  are  apter  to  betray  virtue  than  support  it;  ana 
establish  m  us  such  an  even  and  cheerful  temper,  ii 
makes  us  pleasing  to  ourselves,  to  those  with  whom  ift 
converse,  and  to  Him  whom  we  were  made  to  please* 
I 
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Habet  confitentem  reum,  tulu 

The  accused  confesses  his  guilt. 

I  OUGHT  not  to  have  neglected  a  request  of  one  of 
niT  oonpespondents  so  long  as  I  have ;  but  I  dare  say 
I  naye  given  him  time  to  add  practice  to  profession. 
He  sent  me  some  time  ago  a  Dottle  or  two  of  ex- 
cellent  wine  to  drink  the  health  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  by  the  penny-post  advertised  him  of  an 
cgmioiu  error  in  his  conduct.     My  correspondent 
received  the  obligation  £rom  an  unknown  hand  with 
the  candoor  whidi  is  natural  to  an  ingenuous  mind ; 
and  promises  a  contrary  behaviour  in  that  point  for 
the  rntiire.     He  will  offend  his  monitor  with  no 
nine  errors  of  that  kind,  but  thanks  him  for  his  be- 
levolenoe.      This  frank  carriage  makes  me  reflect 
pon  the  amiable  atonement  a  man  makes  in  an 
iffenaous  acknowledgment  of  a  fault.     All  such 
ncarriages  as  flow  from  inadvertency  are  more 
■n  repaid  by  it ;  for  reason,  though  not  concerned 
the  injury,  employs  all  its  force  in  the  atone- 
nt.     He  that  says,  he  did  not  design  to  disoblige 
I  in  such  an  action,  does  as  much  as  if  he  should 
jtm,  that,  though  the  circumstance  which  dis- 
ced was  never  in  his  thoughts,  he  has  that  re- 
t  for  you  that  he  is  unsatifled,  till  it  is  wholly 
if  yours.     It  must  be  confessed,  that  when  an 
owledgment  of  an  offence  is  made  out  of  poor- 
of  spirit,  and  not  conviction  of  heart,  the  cir- 
ance  is  quite  different.     But  in  the  case  of  my 
pondent,  where  both  the  notice  is  taken,  and 
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the  return  made^  in  private^  the  affair  bedns  and  ends 
ivith  the  highest  grace  on  each  side.  To  make  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  rault  in  the  highest  manner 
graceM>  it  is  lucky  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
offender  place  him  above  any  ill  consequences  from 
the  resentment  of  the  person  offended.  A  dauphin 
of  France^  upon  a  review  of  the  anny^  and  a  com- 
mand of  the  King  to  alter  the  posture  of  it  by  a  march 
of  one  of  the  wings^  gave  an  improper  order  to  an 
officer  at  the  head  of  a  brigade^  who  told  his  higl^- 
ness^  he  presumed  he  had  not  received  the  last  or- 
ders^  which  were  to  move  a  contrary  way.  The 
prince,  instead  of  taking  the  admonition,  which  was 
delivered  in  a  manner  that  accounted  for  his  error 
with  safety  to  his  understanding,  shaked  a  cane  at 
the  officer,  and,  with  the  return  of  opprobriooa 
language,  persisted  in  his  own  oiders.  The  whole 
matter  came  necessarily  before  the  killg^  who  oopn-. 
manded  his  son,  on  foot,  to  lay  his  right  Aand  on  the 
gentleman's  stirrup  as  he  sat  on  bcnrseback  in  sight 
of  the  whole  army,  and  ask  his  pardon.  When  the 
prince  touched  his  stirrup,  and  was  going  to  speak, 
the  officer,  with  an  incredible  agility,  threw  lumself 
on  the  earth,  and  kissed  his  feet. 

The  body  is  very  little  concerned  in  the  pleasures 
or  sufferings  of  soius  trulv  great ;  and  the  reparation^ 
when  an  honour  was  designed  this  soldier,  appeared 
as  much  too  great  to  be  borne  by  his  gratitude^  aa 
the  injury  was  intolerable  to  his  resentment. 

When  we  turn  our  thoughts  from  these  extraor- 
dinary occurrences  into  common  life,  we  see  an  in- 
genuous kind  of  behaviour  not  only  make  up  finr 
faults  committed,  but  in  a  manner  expiate  them  in 
the  very  commission.  Thus  many  things  wherein  a 
man  has  pressed  too  far,  he  implicitly  excuses,  by 
owning,  ^  This  is  a  trespass :  you'll  pardon  my  con- 
fidence :  I  am  sensible  I  have  no  pretension  to  this 
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£ftYour ;'  and  the  like.  But  commend  me  to  those 
gay  fellows  about  town  who  are  directly  impudentj 
and  make  up  for  it  no  otherwise  than  by  calling  them- 
selves  such^  and  exulting  in  it.  But  tnis  sort  of  car- 
riage^  whidi  prompts  a  man  against  rules  to  urge 
what  he  has  a  mind  to^  is  pardonable  only  when  you 
sue  for  another.  When  you  are  confident  in  prefer- 
ence of  yourself  to  others  of  equal  merits  every  man 
that  loves  virtue  and  modesty  oughts  in  defence  of 
those  qualities^  to  oppose  you.  But^  without  consi- 
dering the  morality  of  the  thing,  let  us  at  this  time 
behold  only  the  natural  consequence  of  candour  when 
we  speak  of  ourselves. 

Tne  Spectator  writes  often  in  an  elegant,  often  in 
an  argumentative,  and  often  in  a  sublime,  style,  with 
equal  success :  but  how  would  it  hurt  the  reputed 
author  of  that  paper  to  own,  that,  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful pieces  under  his  title,  he  is  barely  the  publisher? 
Th^  is  nothing  but  what  a  man  really  performs  can^ 
be  an  honour  to  him ;  what  he  takes  more  than  he 
ought  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  he  loses  in  the  convic- 
tion of  his  own  heart ;  and  a  man  must  lose  his  con- 
sciousness, that  is,  his  very  self,  before  he  can  rejiHce 
in  any  fedsehood  without  inward  mortification. 

Who  has  not  seen  a  very  criminal  at  the  bar,  when 
his  counsel  and  friends  have  done  all  that  they  could 
for  him  in  vain,  prevail  upon  the  whole  assembly  to 
pity  him,  and  his  judge  to  recommend  his  case  to  the 
mercy  of  the  throne,  without  offering  any  thing  new 
in  his  defence,  but  that  he,  whom  before  we  wished 
convicted,  became  so  out  of  his  own  mouth,  and  took 
upon  himself  all  the  shame  and  sorrow  we  were  just 
before  preparing  for  him  ?  The  great  opposition  to 
this  kind  of  candour  arises  from  the  unjust  idea  peo- 
ple ordinarily  have  of  what  we  call  a  high  spirit.  It 
IS  tax  from  greatness  of  spirit  to  persist  in  the  wrong 
in  any  thing;  nor  is  it  a  diminution  of  greatness  of 
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spirit  to  have  been  in  the  wrong.  Perfection  is  not 
the  attribute  of  man^  therefore  he  is  not  d^raded  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  an  imperfection;  but  it  is  the 
work  of  little  minds  to  imitate  the  fortitude  of  great 
smrits  on  worthy  occasions^  by  obstinacy  in  the  wrong. 
This  obstinacy  prevails  so  far  upon  them^  that  they 
make  it  extend  to  the  defence  of  faults  in  their  very 
servants.  It  would  swell  this  paper  to  too  great  a 
lensth  should  I  insert  all  the  quarrels  and  debates 
which  are  now  on  foot  in  this  town ;  where  one  party^ 
and  in  some  cases  both^  is  sensible  of  being  on  the 
fiiulty  side,  and  have  not  spirit  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge it.  Among  the  ladies  uie  case  is  very  common ; 
for  there  are  very  few  of  them  who  know  that  it  is 
to  maintain  a  true  and  high  spirit,  to  throw  away 
from  it  all  which  itself  disapproves,  and  to  soom  so 
pitifrd  a  shame,  as  that  which  disables  the  heart  from 
acquiring  a  liberality  of  affections  and  sentiments. 
The  candid  mind,  by  acknowledging  and  discarding 
its  faults,  has  reason  and  truth  for  tne  foundation  of 
all  its  passions  and  desires,  and  consequently  is  happy 
and  simple ;  the  disingenuous  spirit,  by  indulgence 
of  one  unacknowledged  error,  is  entangled  with  an 
after-life  of  guilt,  sorrow,  and  perplexity. 

T 
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Cnmimbut  debefU  hortot^-^ 

juv.  SAT.  L  75. 

A  beuteous  garden,  but  by  vice  maintain'd. 

8 1  was  sitting  in  my  chamber,  and  thinking  on  a 
iliject  for  my  next  Spectator,  I  heard  two  or  three 
ragalar  boonoes  at  my  landlady's  door,  and  upon 
B  opening  of  it,  a  loud  cheernil  voice  inquiring 
beClier  the  philosc^er  was  at  home.    The  child 
iio  went  to  the  door  answered  very  innocently,  that 
(  did  not  lodge  there.    I  immediately  recollected 
■t  it  was  my  good  £riend  Sir  B4)ger's  voice  ;  and 
at  I  had  promised  to  go  with  him  on  the  water  to 
■ing-garoen*,  in  case  it  proved  a  good  evening, 
le  knight  put  me  in  mind  of  my  pnooise  from  the 
ttom  m  the  staircase,  but  told  me,  that  if  I  was 
ecolating  he  would  stay  below  till  I  ,had  done, 
pon  my  coming  down,  I  found  all  the  children  of 
e  £Eunily  got  about  my  old  friend ;  and  my  land- 
iy  herself,  who  is  a  notable  prating  gossip,  engaged 
a  conference  with  him ;  being  mightuy  plesused 
tth  his  stroking  her  little  boy  upon  the  head,  and 
dding  him  be  a  good  child  and  mind  his  book. 
We  were  no  sooner  come  to  the  Temple-stairs,  but 
e  were  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  watermen,  of* 
afing  us  their  respective  services.     Sir  R(^r,  after 
wing  looked  about  him  very  attentively,  spied  one 
fith  a  wooden  leg,  and  inmiediately  gave  him  orders 
>  get  his  boat  ready.    As  we  were  walking  towards 
*  Now  known  by  the  name  of  VauxhaU. 
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it^  '  You  must  know/  says  Sir  Roger^ '  I  never  make 
use  of  any  body  to  row  me>  that  has  not  either  lost  t 
leg  or  an  arm.  I  would  radier  bate  him  a  few  strokes 
of  his  oar  than  not  employ  an  honest  man  that  has 
been  wounded  in  the  queen's  service.  If  I  was  a 
lord  or  a  bishop^  and  kept  a  barge^  I  would  not  pat 
a  fellow  in  my  Uvery  that  had  not  a  wooden  1^.' 

My  old  friend,  after  having  seated  himself^  and 
trimmed  the  boat  with  his  coachman,  who,  being  t 
very  sober  man,  always  serves  for  ballast  on  these  oc- 
casions, we  made  the  best  of  our  way  for  Vauxhall*. 
Sir  Roger  obliged  the  waterman  to  give  us  the  his- 
tory of  his  right  1^ ;  and,  hearing  that  he  had  left 
it  at  La  Hogue,  with  many  particulars  which  passed 
in  that  glorious  action,  the  knight,  in  the  triumph  of 
his  heart,  made  several  reflections  on  the  greatness  of 
the  British  nation ;  as,  that  one  Englishman  eould 
beat  three  Frenchmen ;  that  we  coiud  never  be  in 
danger  ofpopery  so  long  as  we  took  care  of  our  fleet ; 
that  the  Thames  was  the  noblest  river  in  Europe; 
that  London  bridge  was  a  greater  piece  of  work  than 
any  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world ;  with  many 
other  honest  prejudices  which  naturally  cleave  to  the 
heart  of  a  true  Englishman. 

After  some  short  pause,  the  old  knight  turning 
about  his  head  twice  or  thrice,  to  take  a  survey  of 
this  great  metropolis,  bid  me  observe  how  thick  tbe 
city  was  set  with  churches,  and  that  there  was  scarce 
a  single  steeple  on  this  side  Temple-bar.  '  A  most 
heathenish  sight !'  says  Sir  Roger :  ^  there  is  no  re- 
ligion at  this  end  of  the  town.  The  fifty  new  churches 
will  very  much  amend  the  prospect;  but  churcb- 
work  is  slow,  church-work  is  slow.* 

I  do  not  remember  I  have  any  where  mentioned  ia 
Sir  Roger's  character,  his  custom  of  saluting  eveij 

*  In  the  original  publication  in  folio,  it  is  printed  Fux-balL 
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body  that  passes  by  him  with  a  good-morrow^  or  a 
flOod-night.  This  the  old  man  does  out  of  the  over- 
iowings  of  his  humanity ;  though^  at  the  same  time^ 
it  renders  him  so  popular  among  all  his  country 
neighbours^  that  it  is  thought  to  have  gone  a  good 
way  in  making  him  once  or  twice  knight  of  the  ^re. 
He  cannot  forbear  this  exercise  of  benevolence  even 
in  town^  when  he  meets  with  any  one  in  his  morn- 
ing or  evening  walk.  It  broke  from  him  to  several 
boats  that  pa^ed  by  us  upon  the  water ;  but>  to  the 
knight's  great  surprise^  as  he  gave  the  good-night  to 
two  or  three  young  fellows  a  little  before  our  land- 
ingy  one  of  them>  instead  of  returning  the  civility^ 
9/Sed  us  what  queer  old  put  we  had  in  the  boat^  and 
whether  he  was  not  ashamed  to  eo  a- wenching  at  his 
Tears;  with  a  great  deal  of  the  like  Thames-ribaldry. 
Sir  'Roger  seemed  a  little  shocked  at  firsts  but  at 
length  assuming  a  face  of  magistracy,  told  us,  that 
if  he  were  a  Middlesex  justice,  he  would  make  such 
vagrants  know  that  her  Majesty's  subjects  were  no 
more  to  be  abused  by  water  than  by  land. 

We  were  now  arrived  at  Spring-garden,  which  is 
excellently  pleasant  at  this  time  of  the  year.  When 
I  considered  the  fragrancy  of  the  walks  and  bowers, 
with  the  choirs  of  birds  that  sung  upon  the  trees, 
and  the  loose  tribe  of  people  that  walked  under  their 
shades,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  the  place  as  a  kind 
of  Mahometan  paradise.  Sir  Roger  told  me  it  put 
him  in  mind  of  a  little  coppice  by  his  house  in  the 
country,  which  his  chaplain  used  to  call  an  aviary 
of  nightingales.  ^  You  must  understand,'  says  the 
knight,  ^  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  pleases  a 
man  in  love  so  much  as  your  nightingale.  Ah,  Mr. 
Spectator,  the  many  moon-light  nights  that  I  have 
^valked  by  myself,  and  thought  on  the  widow  by  the 
music  of  the  nightingale !'  He  here  fetched  a  deep 
ugh,  and  was  falling  into  a  fit  of  musing,  whisn  a 
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mask,  who  came  behind  him,  ga^e  him  a  gentle  tm 
npon  the  shoulder  and  asked  him  if  he  would  drink 
a  bottle  of  mead  with  her  ?  Bat  the  knight  hdn^ 
startled  at  so  nnexpected  a  fimiiliaritY,  and  dis^^eased 
to  be  intenupted  m  his  thooghts  ei  the  widow,  told 
her  '  she  was  a  wanton  ba^age ;'  and  bid  her  go 
about  her  business. 

We  oondnded  our  wi|lk  with  a  glass  ei  Buiton 
ale,  and  a  slice  of  hong  beef.  When  we  had  done 
eating  ourselves,  the  knight  called  a  waiter  to  him^ 
and  bid  him  cany  the  remainder  to  a  watpniian  that 
liad  but  one  1^.  I  perceived  the  Mkfw  stared  upon 
him  at  the  oddness  of  the  message,  and  was  going  to 
be  sancy ;  npon  which  I  radied  t^  knot's  com- 
mands widi  a  peremptoiy  look. 

Aa  we  were  goii^  oat  of  the  garden,  my  oldfirioid 
Ainlraiig  himsdf  obliged,  as  a  member  of  the  quorum, 
to  animadvert  upon  die  morals  ei  the  jdace,  told  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  who  sat  at  the  bar,  that  he 
should  be  a  better  customer  to  her  garden,  if  there 
were  more  nightingales,  and  fewer  strumpets. 

I 
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pie,  "Ma^y  24^  N.  S.  The  same  repuUican  hands,  who  have 
oAen  since  the  chevalier  de  St.  George's  recovery,  killed  him 
our  puUic  prints,  have  now  reduced  the  young  dauphin  of 
moe  to  that  desperate  condition  of  weakness,  and  death  it- 
^  that  it  is  hard  to  conjecture  what  method  they  will  take  to 
Off  Um  to  life  again.  Meantime  we  are  assured  hy  a  very 
M  hand  from  Parii,  that  on  the  the  20th  instant  this  young 
Bce  waa  as  well  as  ever  he  was  known  to  be  since  the  day  of 
Urth.  As  for  the  other,  they  are  now  sending  his  ghost,  we 
poae^  for  they  never  had  the  modesty  to  contaidict  their  as- 
tioBt  of  his  death,  to  Commerci  in  Lorrain,  attended  only 
fear  gentlemen,  and  a  few  domestics  of  littie  consideration. 
e  baron  de  Bothmar*  having  delivered  in  his  credentials  to 
Bfjr  faun  as  an  ambassador  to  this  state,  an  office  to  which 
greatest  enemies  will  acknowledge  him  to  be  equal,  is  gone 
Ttrecfat,  whence  he  will  proceed  to  Hanover,  but  not  stay 

'  at  that  court,  for  fear  the  peace  should  be  made  during  his 

nted  absence.* 

FOST-BOT,  MAT  20. 

TLB  be  thought  not  able  to  read,  should  I  over- 

nne  excellent  pieces  lately  come  out.     My 

ihop  of  St.  Asaph  t,  has  just  now  published 

Tmons,  the  prerace  to  which,  seems  to  me  to 

ne  A  great  point.     He  has,  like  a  good  man, 

ood  Cnristian,  in  opposition  to  all  the  flattery 

e  Bubmission  of  false  friends  to  princes,  as- 

hat  Christianity  left  us  where  it  found  us  as 

vil  rights    The  present  entertainment  shall 

nly  of  a  sentence  out  of  the  Post-Boy,  and 

)re£Eu%  of  the  lord  of  St.  Asaph.  I  should 

M^of  from  Hanover,  and  afterwards  agent  here  for 
w  ftmily. 
■«  Fleetwood. 

K  K 
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tliink  it  a  little  odd  if  the  author  of  the  Post-boy^ 
should^  with  impunity^  call  men  republicans  for  a 
gladness  on  the  report  of  the  death  of  the  pretender ; 
and  treat  baron  fiothmar^  the  minister  oi  Hanover^ 
in  such  a  manner  as  you  see  in  my  motto.  I  must 
own^  I  think  every  man  in  Enghind  concerned  to 
support  the  succession  of  that  £Eimily. 

"  The  publishing  a  few  sermons^  whilst  I  live,  the 
latest  of  which  was  preached  about  eight  years  since, 
and  the  first  above  seventeen,  will  make  it  very  na- 
tural for  people  to  inquire  into  the  occasion  of  doing 
so ;  and  to  such  I  do  very  willingly  assign  these  fol- 
lowi^  reasons : — 

'^  First,  from  the  o{)servations  I  have  been  able  to 
make  for  these  many  years  last  past  upon  our  public 
affiurs,  and  from  the  natural  tendency  of  several  prin- 
ciples and  practices,  that  have  of  late  been  studiously 
revived,  and  from  what  has  followed  thereupon,  J 
could  not  help  both  fearing  and  presaging,  that  thesd 
nations  woula,  some  time  or  other,  if  ever  we  should 
have  an  enterprising  prince  upon  the  throne,  of 
more  ambition  than  virtue,  justice,  and  true  honour, 
hUl  into  the  way  of  all  other  nations,  and  lose  their 
liberty. 

"  Nor  could  I  help  foreseeing  to  whose  charge  a 
great  deal  of  this  dreadful  mischief,  whenever  it 
should  happen,  would  be  laid,  whether  justly  or  un- 
justly, was  not  my  business  to  determine ;  but  I  re- 
solved for  my  own  particular  part,  to  deliver  myself, 
as  well  as  I  could,  from  the  reproaches  and  the 
curses  of  posterity,  by  publicly  declaring  to  all  the 
world,  that,  although  in  the  constant  course  of  my 
ministry  I  have  never  failed,  on  proper  occasions,  to 
recommend,  urge,  and  insist  upon  the  loving,  ho- 
nouring, and  the  reverencing,  the  prince's  person, 
and  hofding  it,  according  to  the  laws,  inviolable  and 
sacred;  and  paying  all  obedience  and  submission  to 
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le  laws  though  never  so  hard  and  inconvenient  to 
ivate  people :  yet  did  I  never  think  myself  at  li- 
vety,  or  authorised  to  tell  the  people^  that  either 
hnst^  St.  Peter,  or  St.  Paul,  or  any  other  holy 
riter>  had,  by  any  doctrine  delivered  by  them,  sub- 
oted  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  country  in 
hich  they  lived,  or  put  them  in  a  worse  condition 
ith  respect  to  their  civil  liberties,  than  they  would 
ive  be^,  had  thev  not  been  Christians.  I  ever 
longbt  it  a  most  mipious  blasphemy  against  that 
dy  religion,  to  father  any  thing  upon  it  that  might 
loourage  tytanny,  oppression,  or  injustice,  in  a 
rinoe,  or  that  busily  tended  to  make  a  free  and 
ippy  people  slaves  and  miserable.  No.  People 
lay  make  themselves  as  wretched  as  they  will,  but 
t  not  God  be  called  into  that  wicked  party.  When 
iroe,  and  violence,  and  hard  necessity,  have  brought 
le  yoke  of  servitude  upon  a  people's  neck,  reli^n 
ill  sapply  them  with  a  patient  and  submissive 
piiit  under  it,  till  they  can  innocently  shake  it  off: 
at  certainly  religion  never  puts  it  on.  This  always 
m»,  and  this  at  present  is,  my  judgement  of  these 
latters:  and  I  would  be  transmitted  to  posterity, 
v  the  little  share  of  time  such  names  as  mine  can 
Ve,  under  the  character  of  one  who  loved  his  conn- 
rjj  and  would  be  thought  a  good  Englishman,  as 
rell  bs  a  good  clergyman. 

"  This  character  1  thought  would  be  transmitted 
\j  the  following  sermons,  which  were  made  for  and 
ncached  in  a  private  audience,  when  I  could  think 
i  nothing  else  but  doing  my  duty  on  the  occasions 
liat  were  then  offered  by  Grod's  providence,  without 
nj  manner  of  design  of  making  them  public  ;  and 
Ew  that  reason  I  give  them  now  as  they  were  then 
Mmred ;  by  which  I  hope  to  satisfy  those  people 
irho  have  objected  a  change  of  principles  to  me,  as 
if '  I  were  not  now  the  same  man  I  formerly  was.    I 
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never  kad  but  one  opinion  of  these  matters;  and 
that  I  think  is  so  reasonable  and  well-giounded^thit 
I  believe  I  never  can  have  anv  other. 

^^  Another  reason  of  my  publishing  these  sermcoi 
at  this  time^  is,  that  I  nave  a  mind  to  do  myself 
some  honour  by  doing  what  honour  I  ooold  to  ths 
memory  of  two  most  excellent  princes,  and  who 
have  very  highly  deserved  at  the  hands  of  all  the 

rple  of  these  dominions,  who  have  any  true  vslne 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  oonstitntioo  of 
the  En^ish  Government,  of  which  they  were  the 
great  deliverers  and  defenders.  I  have  lived  to  we 
their  illustrious  names  very  rudely  handled^  and  the 
great  benefits  they  did  this  nation  treated  sli^tly 
and  contemptuously.  I  have  lived  to  see  our  de« 
liverance  mm  arbitrary  power  and  popery,  tradnoed 
and  vilified  by  some  who  formerly  tnought  it  w» 
their  greatest  merit,  and  made  it  part  of  their  booit 
and  ^ory  to  have  had  a  little  lumd  and  share  in 
bringiug  it  about ;  and  others  who,  without  it,  mut 
have  lived  in  exile,  poverty,  and  misery,  meanly  die- 
claiming  it,  and  using  ill  the  glorious  instruments 
thereof.  Who  could  expect  sudi  a  requital  of  sadi 
merit  ?  I  have,  I  own  it,  an  ambition  of  ezemptinff 
myself  from  the  number  of  unthankful  people :  end 
as  I  loved  and  honoured  those  great  pnnces  livine, 
and  lamented  over  them  when  dead,  so  I  woom 
gladly  raise  them  up  a  monument  of  praise  as  Isst- 
ing  as  any  thing  of  mine  can  be :  and  I  choose  todo 
it  at  this  time,  when  it  is  so  unfiEishionable  a  thii^ 
to  speak  honourably  of  them. 

*^  The  sermon  that  was  preached  upon  the  dnke 
of  Gloucester's  death,  was  printed  quickly  afler,  end 
^  now,  because  the  subject  Avas  so  suitable,  joined 
to  the  others.  The  loss  of  that  most  promisii^siid 
hopeful  prince  was  at  that  time,  I  saw,  uns^e^sblf 
S^eut ;  and  many  accidents  since  have  convmced  v 
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nt  it  oould  not  have  been  overvalued.  That  pre- 
ou  lifie^  had  it  pleased  God  to  have  prolonged  it 
le  usual  apaoey  had  saved  us  many  fears  and  jea- 
oaies^  and  dark  distrusts,  and  prevented  manv 
inna,  that  have  long  kept  us,  and  will  keep  us  still, 
Aing  and  uneasy.  Nothing  remained  to  comfort 
id  support  us  under  this  heavy  stroke,  but  the  ne- 
HOty  It  brought  the  king  and  nation  unde^,  of 
fcding  the  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  and 
ring  it  an  hereditary  right  by  act  of  parliament^ 
long  as  it  continues  Protestant.  So  much  good 
1  Ood,  in  his  merciful  providence,  produce  from 
idsfiMrtune,  which  we  could  never  otnerwise  have 
Bkiently  deplored ! 

"  The  fourth  sermon  was  preached  upon  the 
leen's  acoession  to  the  throne,  and  the  first  year  in 
ueh  that  day  was  solemnly  observed,  for  by  some 
cideiit  or  other  it  had  been  overlooked  the  year 
ftre  ;  and  every  one  will  see,  without  the  date  of 
that  it  was  preached  verv  early  in  this  reign, 
loe  I  was  able  only  to  promise  and  presage  its  fii- 
re  glories  and  successes,  from  the  good  appearances 
things,  and  the  happy  turn  our  afiairs  b^an  to 
kt ;  and  could  not  then  count  up  the  victories  and 
inmphs  that,  for  seven  years  after,  made  it,  in  the 
iphet's  language,  a  name  and  a  praise  among  all  the 
mle  of  the  earth.  Never  did  seven  such  years  to- 
stfier  pass  over  the  head  of  any  Ensdish  monarch, 
w  cover  it  with  so  much  honour.  The  crown  and 
^tre  seemed  to  be  the  queen's  least  ornaments ; 
loae^  other  princes  wore  in  common  with  her,  and 
7  great  personal  virtues  were  the  same  before  and 
nee :  but  such  was  the  fame  of  her  administration 
'  affairs  at  home ;  such  was  the  reputation  of  her 
idLom  and  felicity  in  clioosing  miniHters ;  and  such 
IS  then  esteemed  their  faithfulness  and  zeal,  their 
ligenoe  and  great  abilities  in  executing  her  com- 
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mands;  to  such  a  hdgfat  of  nuUtanr  ^kvj  did  het 
great  general  and  her  armieB  cnrrj  tie  BkitUk  BOW 
abroad ;  sach  was  the  harmoBjand  vuaumd  betinit 
her  and  her  allies ;  andsodiwastheUean^af  Gtd 
upon  all  her  coonaek  and  nndertaldngiy  that  I  wm. 
as  sore  as  historj  can  make  me,  no  prinee  of  oan 
waserer  jet  so  pfo^eroos  and  saucatfel,  ao  laiet 
esteemed,"  and  hooomed  If  dieir  sobjects  and  ^or 
friendsy  nnr  near  so  ftnnidable  to  dieir 
We  were,  as  all  the  worid  imagined  then,  jmt 
ing  on  the  ways  that  promised  to  lead  to  sock  I  _ 
as  would  hsTe  answered  all  the  ptaieis  of  onr  rdJH 
gjoQS  qneen  the  care  and  Tmlanfr  eta  moat  ahiei 
nktTT,  the  pajments  of  a  wffling  and  obedieat 
as  well  as  alf  the  gidrions  toOs  and  haaacrds  of  tae 
soUinrr;  ^riien  God.  fe  ov  sins,  pcnsittid  te 
spirit  of  discord  to  go  ftrth,  and  bj  trsobfing  ane 
the  camp,  the  citTr  and  the  cautiT,  and  oh,  ttat  it 
had  altogether  spared  the  phna  sacred  to  Us  w«- 
shiqp!  to  spoiL  &r  a tcsw«  this besntifiil and 
prwpiKt«  and  cm  OS  in  its stad,  I  know: 
Our  eneaues  win  ten  the  rest  with 


It  will  KmwM  me  iKtttr  to  pray  to  God  to 
«» t»  the  pnwer  «f  steuaiE^  «e£  a  peace  as  wS  Is 
to  ka  jCWT.  the  ssfeCr.  hsBMr,  and  ^he  iiiTftaisf 
^  5QKen  *sni  her  duzsim.  and 
toetMn  of  all  her  ki^  ami  m^^tr  i 
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•^Thesea  peciorajunctajide, 

ovm.  TRI9T.  i.  S.  66. 

Breasts  that  with  sympathizingardour  glow*d 
And  holy  friendship,  such  as  Theseus  vow*d. 

INTEND  the  paper  for  this  day  as  a  loose  essay  upon 
cndship,  in  wnich  I  shall  throw  my  observations 
Sether  without  any  set  form,  that  I  may  avoid  re-> 
tting  what  has  been  often  said  on  this  subject. 
Friendship  is  a  strong  and  habitual  inclination  in 
0  persons  to  promote  the  good  and  happiness  of  one 
itner.  Though  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of 
endship  have  been  largely  celebrated  by  the  best 
val  writers,  and  are  considered  by  all  as  great 
[redients  of  human  happiness,  we  very  rarely  meet 
ii  the  practice  of  this  virtue  in  the  world. 
Every  man  is  ready  to  give  in  a  long  catalogue  of 
■88  virtues  and  good  qualities  he  expects  to  iind 
tihe  person  of  a  friend,  but  very  few  of  us  are  care-* 
to  cultivate  them  in  ourselves. 
Love  and  esteem  are  the  first  principles  of  friend- 
p,  which  always  is  imperfect  where  either  of  these 
)  is  wanting. 

FOL.  Z.  "M 
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As^  on  the  one  hand^  we  are  soon  ashamed  of  lov- 
ing a  man  whom  we  cannot  esteem ;  so^  on  the  other, 
though  we  are  truly  sensible  of  a  man's  abilities^  we 
can  never  raise  ourselves  to  the  warmths  of  friend- 
ship^ ^vithout  an  affectionate  good-will  towards  his 
person. 

Friendship  immediately  banishes  envy  under  all 
its  disguises.  A  man  who  can  once  doubt  whether 
he  should  rejoice  in  his  friend's  being  happier  than 
himself^  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  is  an  otter 
stranger  to  its  virtue. 

There  is  something  in  friendship  so  very  great 
and  noble^  that  in  those  fictitious  stories  wm(£  are 
invented  to  the  honour  of  any  particular  person^  the 
authors  have  thought  it  as  necessary  to  make  their 
hero  a  friend  as  a  lover.  Achilles  has  his  PatrodiUy 
and  w^neas  his  Achates.  In  the  first  of  these  instftyf^^ 
we  may  observe^  for  the  reputation  of  the  subject  I 
am  treating  of^  that  Greece  was  almost  ruined  1^  the 
hero's  love,  but  was  preserved  by  his  friendship. 

The  character  of  Achates  suggests  to  us  an  obsff- 
vation  we  may  often  make  on  the  intimacies  of  great 
men,  who  frequently  choose  their  companions  rather 
for  the  qualities  of  the  heart  than  those  of  the  head> 
and  prefer  fidelity  in  an  easy,  inoffensive,  comply- 
ing, temper,  to  those  endowments  which  inake^a 
much  greater  figure  among  mankind.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  Achates,  who  is  represented  as  the  first 
favourite,  either  gives  his  advice,  or  strikes  a  bl(wr> 
through  the  whole  iEneid. 

A  &iendship  which  makes  the  least  noise  is  very 
often  most  useful :  for  which  reason  I  should  prefer 
a  prudent  friend  to  a  zealous  one. 

Atticus,  one  of  the  best  men  of  ancient  "Rgsob, 
was  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  what  I  am  here 
speaking.  This  extraordinary  person,  amidst  the  ci- 
vil wars  of  his  country,  when  he  saw  the  designs  of 
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ies  equally  tended  to  the  subversion  of  liber- 

onstantly  preserving  the  esteem  and  affection 

the  competitors^  round  means  to  serve  his 

on  either  side :  and^  while  he  sent  money  to 

\ILajiua,  whose  father  was  declared  an  enemy 

ommonwealth^  he  was  himself  one  of  Sylla's 

nnirites,  and  always  near  that  general. 

ag  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey>  he 

intained  the  same  conduct.   After  the  death 

T^  he  sent  money  to  Brutus  in  his  troubles^ 

a  thousand  good  offices  to  Antony's  wife  and 

when  that  party  seemed  ruined.     Lastly^ 

that  bloody  war  between  Antony  and  Au- 

Atticus  still  kept  his  place  in  both  their 

dps :  insomuch  that  the  nrst>  says  Cornelius 

whenever  he  was  absent  from  Home  in  any 

the  empire^  writ  punctually  to  him  what  he 

Dg,  what  he  read^  and  whither  he  intended 

and  the  latter  gave  him  constantly  an  exact 

of  all  his  affairs. 

:eness  of  inclinations  in  every  particular  is  so 
(1  being  requisite  to  form  a  benevolence  in 
ads  towards  each  other^  as  it  is  generally 
d,  that  I  believe  we  shall  find  some  of  the 
friendships  to  have  been  contracted  between 
of  different  humours ;  the  mind  being  often 
with  those  perfections  which  are  new  to  it, 
ich  it  docs  not  find  among  its  own  accom- 
Dts.  Besides  that  a  man  in  some  measure 
.  his  own  defects,  and  fancies  himself  at 
land  possessed  of  those  good  qualities  and 
lentSj  which  are  in  the  possession  of  him  who 
ije  of  the  world  is  looked  on  as  his  other 

most  difficult  province  in  friendship  is  the 
i  man  see  his  faults  and  errors,  which  should, 
ble,  be  so  contrived,  that  he  may  perceive 

b2 
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our  advice  is  given  him  not  so  much  to  please  our- 
selves as  for  his  own  advantage.  The  reproaches 
therefore  of  a  ^end  should  always  be  stricily  ju8t> 
and  not  too  frequent. 

The  violent  desire  of  pleasing  in  the  person  re- 
proved^ may  otherwise  change  into  a  despair  of  doing 
it^  while  he  finds  himself  censured  for  faults  he  is  not 
conscious  of.  A  mind  that  is  softened  and  humanized 
by  friendship  cannot  bear  frequent  reproaches ;  either 
it  must  quite  sink  under  the  oppression^  or  abate 
considerably  of  the  value  and  esteem  it  had  for  him 
who  bestows  them. 

The  proper  business  of  friendship  is  to  inspire  life 
and  courage;  and  a  soul  thus  supported  outdoes  it^ 
self;  whereas  j  if  it  be  unexpectedly  deprived  of  these 
succours^  it  droops  and  languishes. 

We  are  in  some  measure  more  inexcusable  if  we 
violate  our  duties  to  a  friend  than  to  a  relation;  since 
the  former  arise  from  a  voluntary  choice^  the  latter 
from  a  necessity  to  which  we  could  not  give  our  own 
consent. 

As  it  has  been  said  on  one  side^  that  a  man  oog^t 
not  break  with  a  faulty  friend^  that  he  may  not  ex- 
pose the  weakness  of  his  choice ;  it  will  doubtleis 
hold  much  stronger  with  reject  to  a  worthy  oat, 
that  he  may  never  be  upbraided  for  having  lost  so 
valuable  a  treasure  which  was  once  in  his  possession* 
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M»  iriMibut  Koai,  cum  remusujucund^f  cum  tenibus  gravity, 
ettmjmieiUtite  comith'  vioere. 

TULL. 


B  piece  of  Latin  on  the  head  of  this  paper  is  part 
'  a  ^aracter  extremely  vicious,  but  I  have  set  down 
I  more  than  may  fall  in  with  the  rules  of  justice  and 
Mumr.  Cicero  spoke  it  of  Catiline,  who,  he  said, 
ived  with  the  sad  severely,  with  the  cheerful  agree- 
dy,  with  the  old  gravely,  with  the  young  pleasant- 
;  he  added,  '  with  the  wicked  boldly,  with  the 
uiton  lasciviously.'  The  two  last  instances  of  his 
mplaisance  I  forbear  to  consider,  having  it  in  my 
ooj^ts  at  present  only  to  speak  of  obsequious  be- 
kviour  as  it  sits  upon  a  companion  in  pleasure,  not 
man  of  design  and  intrigue.  To  vary  with  every 
imour  in  this  manner  cannot  be  agreeable,  except 
comes  from  a  man's  own  temper  and  natural  com- 
exion ;  to  do  it  out  of  an  ambition  to  excel  that  way, 

the  most  finiitless  and  unbecoming  prostitution 
la^nable.  To  put  on  an  artful  part  to  obtain  no 
her  end  but  an  unjust  praise  from  the  uiidiscem- 
g,  is  of  all  endeavours  the  most  despicable.  A  man 
list  be  sincerely  pleased  to  become  pleasure,  or  not 
interrupt  that  of  others ;  for  this  reason,  it  is  a  most 
lamitous  circumstance,  that  many  people  who  want 

be  alone,  or  should  be  so,  will  come  into  conver- 
tion.    It  is  certain  that  all  men,  who  are  the  least 
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ciJBipMLT  ;  md  caons^  Ais»&»  miitLl2wuu»  aidu]^  to 
ihie  ^nterraJnimit.  In?  never  vKtf  a  ptaoe  ahm  fce 
WW  Bjc  Tetcmxie  1  XGomi  cae.  WxdMttkenb- 
•rdii&ite  -^ftod  ^nsiJSoKs  cr  Aeastnc  a  Baa  «£  vit  and 
letmiix^  vwud  be  mhdal  to  tlK  scaenfitr  «f  Bail- 
kixid,  iB:^tcttd  of  beiBs:  plfifeSQt^.  WhtTMeBaiei|it 
to  nnaigrne  tcter  ue  a^reiaJjie  as  sik^  sod  Ivr  tut 
icieaiLs  £rov  tee  worst  ownpaniwos  fmngimhlr;  tiiej 
derinle  the  abeent,  «-  xaUr  tbe  pmeBt^  in  m  wrai^ 
icaimer.  cot  knowing  ib^  if  jua  piiidk  or  ti^le  « 
suin  till  he  i^  xmea&T  in  kb  seii:.  «r  uognceliillT  dis- 
tinguisik^  frum  the  rest  of  the  conpuiv,  yna  eqnallj 
hurt  him. 
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I  was  gmng  to  say,  the  true  art  of  being  agreeable 
A  company,  but  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  art  in 
ky  IS  to  appear  well  pleased  with  those  you  are  en- 
Med  wiui,  and  rather  to  seem  well  entertained,  than 
0  tiring  entertainment  to  others.  A  man  thus  dis- 
Mwed  is  not  indeed  what  we  ordinarily  call  a  good 
ompanion,  but  essentially  is  such,  and  in  all  the 
Mts  of  his  conversation  has  something  friendly  in 
lis  behaviour,  which  conciliates  men's  minds  more 
ban  the  highest  sallies  of  wit  or  starts  of  humour 
■n  possibly  do.  The  feebleness  of  age  in  a  man  of 
his  turn  has  something  which  should  be  treated  with 
espect,  even  in  a  man  no  otherwise  venerable.  The 
inrwardness  of  youth,  when  it  proceeds  from  alacrity 
ad  not  insolence,  has  also  its  allowances.  The  com- 
lanion  who  is  formed  for  such  by  nature,  gives  to 
ivery  character  of  life  its  due  r^ards,  and  is  ready 
o  account  for  their  imperfections,  and  receive  their 
teoomplishments  as  if  they  were  his  own.  It  must 
^pear  that  you  receive  law  from,  and  not  give  it,  to 
roar  company,  to  make  you  agreeable. 

I  remember  TuUy,  speaking,  I  think,  of  Antony, 
ays,  that.  In  eo  facelioB  erant,  quw  nulla  arte  tradi 
fOssufU :  '  He  had  a  witty  mirth,  which  could  be  ac- 
(lured  by  no  art.'  This  quality  must  be  of  the  kind 
if.  which  I  am  now  speaking ;  for  all  sorts  of  beha- 
riour  which  depend  upon  observation  and  knowledge 
a  life  is  to  be  acquired ;  but  that  which  no  one  can 
ieicribe,  and  is  apparently  the  act  of  nature,  must 
le  every  where  prevalent,  because  every  thing  it 
neets  is  a  fit  occasion  to  exert  it ;  for  he  who  follows 
ntnre  can  never  be  improper  or  unseasonable. 

How  unaccountable  then  must  their  behaviour  be, 
vbo,  without  any  manner  of  consideration  of  what  the 
sompany  they  have  just  now  entered  are  upon,  give 
Jiemselves  the  air  of  a  messenger,  and  make  as  dis- 
inct  relations  of  the  occurrences  they  last  met  ivith. 
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as  if  they  had  been  despatched  from  those  they  talk 
tOj  to  be  punctually  exact  in  a  report  of  those  cir-« 
cumstances  !  It  is  unpardonable  to  those  who  are 
met  to  enjoy  one  another^  that  a  fresh  man  shall  pop 
in^  and  give  us  only  the  last  part  of  his  own  life^  and 
put  a  stop  to  ours  during  the  history.  If  such  a  man 
comes  from  'Change^  whether  you  will  or  not,  you 
must  hear  how  the  stocks  go ;  and,  though  you  are 
never  so  intently  employed  on  a  graver  subject,  a 
young  fellow  of  the  other  end  of  the  town  wiU  take 
his  place,  and  tell  you  Mrs.  Such-a-one  is  charm- 
ingly handsome,  because  he  just  now  saw  her.  But 
I  think  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  subject,  since  I  have 
acknowledged  there  can  be  no  rules  made  for  excel- 
ling this  way ;  and  precepts  of  this  kind  fare  like 
rules  for  writing  poetry,  which  it  is  said  may  have 
prevented  ill  poets,  but  never  made  good  ones. 

T 
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Quid  purh  tranqyMetj^^ 

HOK.  EPI8T.  i.  18. 102. 

What  calms  the  breast,  and  makes  the  mind  serene. 

In  my  last  Saturday's  paper  I  spoke  of  cheerfulneM 
as  it  IS  a  moral  habit  of  the  mind,  and  accordingly 
mentioned  such  moral  motives  as  are  apt  to  chensa 
and  keep  alive  this  happy  temper  in  the  soul  of  man : 
I  shall  now  consider  cheerfulness  in  its  natural  state, 
and  reflect  on  those  motives  to  it  which  are  indif* 
ferent  either  as  to  virtue  or  vice. 

Cheerfulness  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  best  pro« 
mot^  of  health.    Bepinings  ana  secret  mnnann  «f 
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eart  give  imperceptible  strokes  to  those  delicate 

bres  of  wbicn  the  vital  parts  are  composed^  and 

ear  out  the  machine  insensibly;  not  to  mention  those 

iolent  ferments^  which  they  stir  up  in  the  bloody 

id  those  irregolar  disturbea  motions^  which  they  . 

lise  in  the  animal  spirits.      I  scarce  remember^  in 

y  own  observation^  to  have  met  with  any  old  men^ 

'  with  such  who^  to  use  our  English  phrase^  wear 

ell^  that  had  not  at  least  a  certain  indolence  in  their 

imoar,  if  not  a  more  than  ordinary  gaiety  and  cheer- 

Iness  of  heart.  The  truth  of  it  is,  health  and  cheer- 

Iness  mutually  b^t  each  other ;  with  this  diffe- 

noe,  that  we  seldom  meet  with  a  great  degree  of 

salth  which  is  not  attended  with  a  certain  cheer- 

Inessy  but  very  often  see  cheerfulness  where  there 

no  great  d^ree  of  health. 

Cheerfulness  bears  the  same  friendly  regard  to  the 

ind  as  to  the  body.      It  banishes  all  anxious  care 

d  discontent^  sooths  and  composes  the  passions^ 

d  keeps  the  soul  in  a  perpetual  calm.  But  having 

eady  touched  on  this  last  consideration^  I  shall 

«  take  notice^  that  the  world  in  which  we  are 

ced  is  filled  with  innumerable  objects  that  are 

per  to  raise  and  keep  alive  this  happy  temper  of 

id. 

Twe  consider  the  world  in  its  subserviency  to  man^ 

would  think  it  was  made  for  our  use ;  out  if  we 

ider  it  in  its  natural  beauty  and  harmony^  one 

'd  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was  made  for  our  plea- 

The  sun,  which  is  as  the  great  soul  of  the  uni- 

I  and  produces  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  has  a 

nlar  influence  in  cheering  the  mind  of  man,  and 

'g  the  heart  glad. 

«e  several  living  creatures  which  are  made  for 

•vice  or  sustenance,  at  the  same  time  either  fill 

HMls  with  their  music,  furnish  us  with  game, 

pleasing  ideas  in  us  by  the  delightfuhiess  of 
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their  appearance.  Fountains^  lakes,  and  rivers^  are 
as  refr^ing  to  the  imagination,  as  to  the  soil  through 
which  they  pass. 

There  are  writers  of  great  distinction,  who  have 
made  it  an  argument  for  Providence,  that  the  wh(^ 
earth  is  covered  with  green  rather  than  with  any 
other  colour,  as  being  such  a  right  mixture  of  light 
and  shade,  that  it  c(»nforts  and  strengthens  the  eye, 
instead  of  weakening  or  grieving  it.  For  this  reason 
several  painters  have  a  green  cloth  hanging  near 
them,  to  ease  the  eye  upon,  after  too  great  an  appli* 
cation  to  their  colouring.  A  famous  modern  pnilo- 
8opher*  accounts  for  it  in  the  following  manner. 
All  colours  that  are  more  luminous,  overpower  and 
4issipate  the  animal  spirits  which  are  employed  ia 
sight ;  on  the  contrary,  those  that  are  more  obscara 
do  not  give  the  animal  spirits  a  sufficient  exercise; 
whereas  the  rays  that  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  greel^ 
fall  upon  the  eye  in  such  a  due  proportion,  that  thej 
give  animal  spirits  their  proper  play,  and,  by  keep- 
ing up  the  struggles  in  a  just  balance,  excite  a  very 
pleasing  and  agreeable  sensation.  Let  tiie  cause  lit 
what  it  will,  the  effect  is  certain;  for  which  reasoi^ 
the  poets  ascribe  to  this  particular  colour  the  epithet 
of  cheerful. 

To  consider  further  this  double  end  in  the  woila 
of  nature,  and  how  they  are  at  the  same  time  both 
useful  and  entertaining,  we  find  that  the  most  im* 
portant  parts  in  the  vegetable  world  are  those  whiflkL 
are  the  most  beautiful.  These  are  the  seeds  by  whiflkl^ 
the  several  races  of  plants  are  propagated  and  catm^ 
tinned,  and  which  are  always  lodged  in  flowers  (ft  t 
blossoms.  Nature  seems  to  hide  her  principal  desipM^ 
and  to  be  industrious  in  making  the  earth  gay  idf 
delightful,  while  she  is  carrying  on  her  great  woAj 

*  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
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'^  Beyond  all  this^  we  may  find  another  reason  why 
God  hath  scattered  up  and  down  several  degrees  of 
pleasure  and  pain^  in  all  the  things  that  environ 
and  affect  us^  and  blended  them  together  in  almost 
all  that  our  thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do  with  ; 
that  we,  finding  imperfection^  dissatisfaction^  and 
want  of  complete  happiness^  in  all  the  enjoyments 
which  the  creatures  can  afford  us^  might  be  led  to 
aeek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  Him  ^  with  whom  there 
is  fulness  of  joy^  and  at  whose  right  hand  are  plea- 
sures for  ever  more.' " 
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—  Tibi  res  antiqua:  laudis  et  artis 
Ingredior,  sanctos  ausus  recluderef antes. 

VIRG.  GEORG.  11.   174. 

For  thee  I  dare  unlock  the  sacred  spring, 
And  arts  disclosed  by  ancient  sages  sing. 


tr  T*  *f *"  ®^^CTAT0R, 

*J  ?  "*y  custom,  when  I  read  your  papers,  to  read 
•*er  the  quotations  in  the  authors  from  whence  you 
■■■e  them.  As  vou  mentioned  a  passage  lately  out 
jj^T?  "^cond  chapter  of  Solomon's  Song,  it  occa- 
JJjJj^f^y^oolnng  into  it,  and,  upon  reading  it,  I 
ri^^^y^  ^c  ideas  so  exquisitely  soft  and  tender, 
^y^^  oonJiJ  u^j  jj^lp  jnajjjog  tiug  paraphrase  of  it ; 

|0  y^  ^^^  '^  ^  done,  I  can  as  little  forbear  sending 

]^y^  airfeftW^*^  marks  of  your  approbation  which  I 

Yoi^^y  received,  have  given  me  so  sensible  a 


\ 


''**J^^U  «1*  ®"*^i«.  thai  »i»«- 
oo  doe*  «ny  .^__--.  mote  tnan  m» 

go  doe*  09  1^„  fi- Aeii '^  r%,t/ 
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t 

'Whk  ^ptildiiig  wine  be  crownM  the  bovl, 
V^th  gentle  ecstuies  be  fiD*d  my  soul ; 
Joyous  we  sat  benefttb  tiie  shady  grower 
And  o*er  my  bend  be  bung  the  burners  of  bis  feve. 

IV- 

I  &int !  I  dw !  my  hb*ring  breut 
Is  with  the  m^^  weight  of  love  appnai  I 
I  feel  the  fire  possess  my  betrt. 
And  psin  conrcyM  to  er'iy  part. 
Through  an  my  reins  the  passion  fliei^ 

My  feeble  soul  forsakes  its  places 
A  trembling  feintness  seals  my  eyei^ 
And  paleness  dwells  upon  my  nee: 
Ob !  let  my  Lore  widi  powerful  odours  stay 
My  feinting  l6T»>ack  soul,  that  dies  away  ; 
One  band  beneath  me  let  him  places 
With  t'other  press  me  in  a  chaste  embnce. 

T. 

I  diarge  you,  lymphs  of  StoUf  as  you  go 
Ann*d  widi  the  sounding  quivor  and  the  bow» 
Whilst  dirough  the  lonesome  woods  you  rove^ 
Tou  ne*er  disturb  my  sleeping  Love. 

Be  only  gentle  2^ephyrs  there^ 

With  downy  wings  to  fen  the  air ; 

Let  sacred  silence  dwell  around. 

To  keep  off  each  intruding  sound : 
And  when  the  balmy  slumber  leaves  his  qrs^ 
May  he  to  joys,  unknown  dll  then,  arise ! 

VI. 

But  see !  he-comes !  with  what  miyestic  gait 
He  onward  bears  his  lovdy  state ! 

Now  through  the  lattice  he  appears, 
With  softest  words  dispels  my  tears. 
Arise  my  fair  one,  and  recdve 
All  the  pleasures  love  can  give! 
For,  now  the  sullen  winter's  past, 
No  more  we  fear  the  northerh  blast : 
No  storms  nor  threatening  clouds  appear, 
No  falling  rain  deforms  the  year : 
My  love  admits  of  no  delay, 
Arise,  my  fair,  and  come  away, 

c2 
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VII. 

Already,  see!  the  teeming  earth 
Brings  forth  the  flowers,  her  beauteous  birth. 
The  dews,  and  sofi-descending  showers, 
Nurse  the  new-bom  tender  flowers. 
Hark  !  the  birds  melodious  sing. 
And  sweetly  usher  in  the  spring. 
Qose  by  his  fellow  sits  the  dove^ 
And,  billing,  whispers  her  his  love. 
The  spreading  vines  with  blossoms  swd]» 
Diffiising  round  a  grateful  smelL 
Arise,  my  fair  one,  and  rec«ve 
All  the  blessings  love  can  give : 
For  love  admits  of  no  delay. 
Arisen  my  &ir,  and  come  away  ! 

VIII. 

As  to  its  mate  the  constant  dove 
Flies  through  the  covert  of  the  spicy  grove^ 
So  let  us  hasten  to  some  lonesome  diade^ 
There  let  me  safe  in  thy  loved  arms  be  laid. 
Where  no  intruding  hateful  noise^ 
Shall  damp  the  sound  of  thy  melodious  v<»ce; 
Where  I  may  gaze,  and  mark  each  beauteous  grace: 
For  sweet  thy  voice,  and  lovely  is  thy  fiice. 

IX. 

As  all  of  me,  my  Love,  is  thine. 
Let  all  of  thee  be  ever  mine. 
Among  the  lilies  we  will  play. 
Fairer,  my  Love,  thou  art  than  they  ; 
Till  the  purple  mom  arise. 
And  balmy  sleep  forsake  thine  eyes  ; 
Till  the  gladsome  beams  of  day 
Remove  the  shades  of  night  away ! 
Then  when  soft  sleep  shall  from  thy  eyes  depart, 
Rise  like  the  bounding  roe,  or  lusty  hart. 

Glad  to  behold  the  light  again 
From  Bcther*s  mountains  darting  o*er  the  plain. 

T 
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No.  389.    TUESDAY,  MAY  27, 1712. 


— -  Mdiora  pU  docuere  parentes. 
Their  pious  sires  a  better  lesson  taught. 

OTHiNG  lias  more  surprised  the.  learned  in  Eng« 
id^  than  the  price  which  a  small  book^  entitled 
aodo  della  B^ia  TriomfsEinte^  bore  in  a  late  auc- 
a*.  This  .book  was  sold  for  thirty  pounds*  As 
was  written  by  one  Jordanus  Brunus>  a  professed 
eist^  with  a  design  to  depreciate  religion^  every 
)  was  apt  to  £mcy,  from  the  extravagant  price  it 
t,  that  there  must  be  something  in  it  very  for- 
labia, 
most  confess  that^  happening  to  get  a  sight  of 

The  book  here  mentioned  was  bought  by  Walter  Clavel,  esq. 
le  auction  of  the  library  of  Charles  Barnard,  esq.  in  1711,  for 
ounds.  The  same  copy  became  successively  the  property  of 
John  Nichols,  of  Mr.  Joseph  Ames,  of  sir  Peter  Thomp- 
and  of  M.  C.  Tutet,  esq.  among  whose  books  it  was  lately 
by  auction,  at  Mr.  Gerrard*s  in  Litchfield  Street.  The  au- 
of  this  book,  Giordano  Bruno,  was  a  native  of  Nola,  in  the 
dom  of  Naples,  and  burnt  at  Rome  by  the  order  of  the  In- 
tkm,  in  1600.  Morhofi^  speaking  of  atheists,  says,  '  Jordan 
I  tamen  Brunum  fndc  dam  non  annumerarem,  mani^ 
miUo  atkeismi  vestigia  non  dejirehendo*  Polyhist.  i.  1,  8,  22. 
M)  published  many  other  writings  said  to  be  atheisticaL    The 

spoken  of  here  was  printed,  not  at  Paris,  as  is  said  in  the 
page,  nor  in  1544,  but  at  London,  and  in  1584,  ISmo.  dedi- 
1  to  1^  Philip  Sidney.  It  was  for  some  time  so  little  regard- 
kit  it  waa  sold  with  five  other  books  of  the  same  author,  for 
eoce  French,  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Bigor*s  library  in  1706 ;  but 
Hfm  very  scarce,  and  has  been  sold  at  the  exorbitant  price  dl 

Niceron.  Hommes  illustr.  tom.xvii.  p.  SU.  There  was  an 
»  of  it  in  English  in  1713. 

c3 
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one  of  tbem  myself,  I  could  not  forbear  pcrmxBS  it 
with  this  apprehension ;  but  found  there  wu  so  tot 
little  danger  in  it,  that  I  shall  rentiire  to  ^ire  m 
readers  a  fair  account  of  the  whole  plan  upon  whia 
this  wonderful  treatise  is  built. 

The  author  pretends,  that  Jupiter  ooce  upsn  a 
time  resolved  on  a  reformation  of  the  oonsteDadtfi: 
for  which  purpose,  having  summoned  the  stars  toc^ 
ther,  he  complains  to  them  of  the  great  decay  of  tk 
worship  of  the  gods,  whidi  he  thought  so  mndi  tk 
harder,  having  called  several  of  those  cekstial  ti- 
dies by  the  names  of  the  heathen  deities*  and  brtkl 
means  made  the  heavens  as  it  were  a  book  of  tse|i* 
gan  theologv.     Momus  tells  him  that  this  is  Hit  to 
be  wondereJl  at.  since  there  were  so  wmdt  seafk' 
loiis  stories  of  the  deities.     Upon  which  the  anhiv 
takes  occasion  to  cast  reflections  upon  all  other  Re- 
gions, concluding  that  Jupiter,  after  a  full  haat^ 
discarded  the  deities  out  of  heaven,  and  called  ik 
stars  by  the  names  of  the  moral  virtues^ 

This  short  tible,  which  has  no  pretence  in  it  to 
reason  or  argument,  and  but  a  very  small  staff  ■ 
wit.  has.  however,  recommended  itself.  whoQv^  l?  ^ 
impiety.,  to  those  weak  men  who  would  &taipB^ 
themselves  by  the  singularity  of  their  cpinioiBi- 

There  are  two  considerations  which  have  hs 
of^en  urged  against  atheists,  and  which  they  Be*ff 
yet  could  get  over.  The  first  is.  that  the  gresB^ 
and  mo»t  eminent  persons  ai  all  ages  hare  IV 
against  them,  and  always  complied  with  the  ^^ 
forms  of  worship  established  in  their  rtsge^ 
eoontries,  when  there  was  nothing  in  them  w* 
dovgatory  to  the  honour  of  the  Supreme  Beia^' 
prejudicial  to  the  good  of  mankind. 

The  Platos  and  Cicens^  among  the  ancients :  <* 
BacoBs,  the  Boyles,  and  tlic  L«ckes.  among  our  i** 
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xymen :  are  all  instances  of  what  I  have  been 
g  ;  not  to  mention  any  of  the  divines^  however 
rated^  since  our  adversaries  challenge  all  those^ 
m  who  have  too  much  interest  in  this  case  to 
ipartial  evidences. 

it  what  has  been  often  urged  as  a  consideration 
uch  more  weighty  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  the 
r  8ort^  but  the  general  consent  of  mankind  to 
pneat  truth ;  which^  I  thinks  could  not  possibly 
oome  to  pass^  but  ^om  one  of  the  three  follow* 
etaons :  either  that  the  idea  of  a  God  is  innate 
io-existent  with  the  mind  itself;  or^  that  this 
^  is  so  very  obvious^  that  it  is  discovered  by  the 
exertion  of  reason  in  persons  of  the  most  ordi- 
capacities ;  or^  lastly^  that  it  has  been  delivered 
I  to  US;  through  all  ages^  by  a  tradition  from 
I8t  man. 

le  atheists  are  equally  confounded^  to  whichever 
ese  three  causes  we  assign  it ;  they  have  been 
eased  by  this  last  argument  from  the  general 
nt  of  mankind;  that;  after  great  search  and 
f  they  pretend  to  have  found  out  a  nation  of 
itS;  1  mean  that  polite  people  the  Hottentots, 
lare  not  shock  my  readers  with  the  description 
i  customs  and  manners  of  these  barbarians^  who 
I  every  respect  scarce  one  degree  above  brutes, 
g  no  language  among  them  but  a  confused  gab- 
flnch  is  neither  well  understood  by  themselves 
diers. 

is  not;  however;  to  be  imagined  how  much  the 
Its  have  gloried  in  these  their  good  friends  and 

we  boast  of  a  Socrates  or  a  Seneca;  they  may 

xmfront  them  with  these  great  philosophers  the 

ntots. 

(mgh  even  this  point  haS;  not  without  reason; 

lereral  times  controverted;  I  see  no  manner  of 


J     M. 


these  poor  creatines,  there  have  noi 
then  been  instances  of  a  few  crazed  people  in  m 
nations,  who  have  denied  the  existence  of  a  dd 

The  catalogue  of  these  is,  however,  very  i 
even  Vanini,  the  most  celebrated  champum  £9 
cause,  professed  before  his  judges  that  he  be! 
the  existence  of  a  Grod :  and,  taking  up  a  1 
which  lay  before  him  on  the  ground,  assured  1 
that  alone  was  sufficient  to  convince  him  of  il 
leging  several  arguments  to  prove  that  it  was  ii 
sible  nature  alcme  could  create  any  thing. 

I  was  the  other  day  reading  an  account  of  Gi 
Lyszynski,  a  gentleman  of  Poland^  who  was 
victed  and  executed  for  this  crime.  The  mani 
his  punishment  was  very  particular.  As  soon 
body  was  burnt,  his  a^es  were  put  into  a  ca 
and  shot  into  the  air  towards  Tartary. 

I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  if  something  like 
method  of  punishment  should  prevail  in  £n| 
such  is  the  natural  good  sense  oi  the  British  n 
that  whether  we  rammed  an  atheist  whole  into  a 
gun,  or  pulverized  our  infidels,  as  they  do  in  P^ 
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I  honour  for  an  atheist ;  though  I  most  allow  the 
ethod  of  exploding  him^  as  it  is  practised  in  this 
.dicrous  kind  of  martyrdom^  has  something  in  it 
roper  enough  to  the  nature  of  his  offence. 

There  is  indeed  a  great  objection  against  this  man- 
er  of  treating  them.  2ieal  for  religion  is  of  so  active 
nature^  that  it  seldom  knows  where  to  rest ;  for 
rtdch  reason  I  am  afraid^  after  haying  discharged  our 
theistS;  we  might  possibly  think  of  shooting  off  our 
wtaries ;  and  as  one  does  not  foresee  the  vicissitude 
f  human  afiairs^  it  mighty  one  time  or  other^  come  to 
man's  own  turn  to  fly  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  demi- 
nlverin. 

If  any  of  my  leaders  imagine  that  I  have  treated 
hese  gentlemen  in  too  ludicrous  a  manner^  I  must 
mfess^  for  my  own  part^  I  think  reasoning  against 
adi  unbelievers^  upon  a  point  that  shocks  the  com- 
wm  sense  of  mankind^  is  doing  them  too  great  an 
Mmoar^  gi^ng  them  a  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  worlds 
md  making  people  fancy  that  they  have  more  in  them 
han  they  really  have. 

As  for  those  persons  who  have  any  scheme  of  reli- 
pous  worship^  I  am  for  treating  such  with  the  utmost 
tenderness^  and  should  endeavour  to  show  them  their 
snors  with  the  greatest  temper  and  humanity  :  but 
» these  miscreants  are  for  throwing  down  religion  in 
^eral^  for  stripping  mankind  of  what  themselves 
pwn  is  of  excellent  use  in  all  great  societies^  without 
onoe  offering  to  establish  any  thing  in  the  room  of  it^ 
I  think  the  best  way  of  desuing  with  them^  is  to  re- 
tort their  own  weapons  upon  them^  which  are  those 
ofacorn  and  mockery. 

X 
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No.  390.  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  28, 1712. 


Non  pudenda,  sed  nonfadendo  id  quod  non  decei,  » 
nomen  effugere  debemus. 

mix* 

It  is  not  by  blushing,  but  by  not  doing  what  is  nnhfcamiig^lfcit 
we  ought  to  guard  against  the  imputation  of  impudenat* 

Many  are  the  epistles  I  receive  from  ladies,  eztremdj 
afflicted  that  they  lie  under  the  observatum  of  acn- 
dalous  people,  wno  love  to  de£une  their  nei^bbsm^ 
and  make  the  imjustest  interpretation  of  innocwrt  tad 
indifferent  actions.     They  describe  their  ofwn  hAM^ 
viour  so  unhappily,  that  there  indeed  lies  some  came 
of  suspicion  upon  them.     It  is  certain  that  then  ii 
no  authority  for  persons  who  have  nothing  else  to  ifh 
to  pass  away  hours  of  conversation  upon  the  miscar- 
riages of  other  people;  but  since  they  will  do  so,  they 
who  value  their  reputation  should  be  cautious  of  ap- 
pearances to  their  disadvantage :  but  very  often  our 
young  women,  as  well  as  the  middle-aged,  and  the 
gay  part  of  those  growing  old,  without  entering  into 
a  formal  league  for  that  purpose,  to  a  woman,  agree 
upon  a  short  way  to  preserve  their  characters,  and 
go  on  in  a  way  that  at  best  is  only  not  vicious.  The 
method  is,  when  an  ill-natured  or  talkative  girl  has 
said  any  thing  that  bears  hard  upon  some  part  rf  an- 
other's carriage,  this  creature,  if  not  in  any  of  thdr 
little  cabals,  is  run  down  for  the  most  cenaorioiii 
dangerous  body  in  the  world.  Thus  they  guard  their 
reputation  rather  than  their  modesty;  is  if  guilt  hf 
m  being  under  the  imputation  of  a  fault,  and  not  in 
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oommission  of  it.  Orbicilla  is  the  kindest  poor 
g  in  town^  but  the  most  blushing  creature  living. 
B  tme^  she  has  not  lost  the  sense  of  shame^  but 
has  lost  the  sense  of  innocence.  If  she  had  more 
idence^  and  never  did  any  thing  which  ought  to 
L  her  cheeks^  would  she  not  be  much  more  mo- 
,  without  that  ambiguous  suffusion  which  is  the 
y  both  of  guilt  and  innocence?  Modesty  consists 
OBg  oonscions  of  no  ill^  and  not  in  being  ashamed 
iYing  done  it.  When  people  go  upon  any  other 
dation  than  the  truth  of  their  own  hearts  for  the 
net  of  their  actions^  it  lies  in  the  power  of  scan- 
as  tongaes  to  carry  the  world  before  them^  and 
B  ihe  rest  of  mankmd  fall  in  with  the  ill  for  fear 
sproach.  On  the  other  hand^  to  do  what  you 
i'^  is  the  ready  way  to  make  calumny  either  si- 
or  inefiectually  malicious.  Spenser  in  his  Fairy 
sn^  say8>  admirably^  to  young  ladies  under  the  dis- 
I  cf  being  de&med : 

*  The  best,'  said  h^  '  that  I  can  you  advise^ 
Is  to  avoid  th'occasion  of  the  iU : 
For  when  the  cause,  whence  evil  doth  arise. 
Removed  is,  th*  efiect  surceaseth  stilL 
Abstain  from  pleasure,  and  restrain  your  will, 
Subdue  desire,  and  bridle  loose  delight : 
Use  scanty  diet,  and  forbear  your  fill ; 
Shun  secreffjr,  and  talk  in  open  sight : 
lo  shall  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight.* 

ead  of  this  care  over  their  words  and  actions^  re- 
nended  by  a  poet  in  old  queen  Bess's  days^  the 
Bm  way  is  to  do  and  say  what  you  please^  and 
le  the  prettiest  sort  of  woman  in  the  world.  If 
sra  and  brothers  will  defend  a  lady's  honour^  she 
dte  as  safe  as  in  her  own  innocence.  Many  of 
listressed^  who  suffer  under  the  malice  of  evil 
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tongues^  are  so  harmless^  that  they  are^  every  daj 
they  live,  asleep  till  twelve  at  noon ;  concern  them- 
selves with  nothing  but  their  own  persons  till  two; 
take  their  necessary  food  between  that  time  and  £ror; 
visit,  go  to  the  play,  and  sit  up  at  cards  till  towards 
the  ensuing  morn;  and  the  malicious  world  shidl  draw 
conclusions  from  innocent  glances,  short  whispers,  or 
pretty  familiar  railleries  with  £sishionable  men,  that 
these  fair  ones  are  not  as  rigid  as  vestals.   It  is  cer- 
tain, say  these  ^  goodest'  creatures  very  well,  that 
virtue  does  not  consist  in  constrained  bdiaviour  and 
wry  faces :  that  must  be  allowed :  but  there  is  a  de- 
cency in  the  aspect  and  manner  of  ladies,  contracted 
from  a  habit  of  virtue,  and  from  general  reflectionSy 
that  regard  a  modest  conduct,  all  which  may  be  un- 
derstood, though  they  cannot  be  described.  A  jaaag 
woman  of  this  sort  claims  an  esteem  mixed  with  a^ 
fection  and  honour,  and  meets  with  no  defamation; 
or  if  she  does,  the  wild  malice  is  overcome  with  an 
undisturbed  perseverance  in  her  innocence.  To  speak 
freely,  there  are  such  coveys  of  coquettes  about  this 
town,  that  if  the  peace  were  not  kept  by  some  im- 
pertinent tongues  of  their  own  sex,  wich  keep  them 
under  some  restraint,  we  should  have  no  maimer  of 
engagement  upon  them  to  keep  them  in  any  tolerable 
order. 

As  I  am  a  Spectator,  and  behold  how  plainly  one 
part  of  womankind  balance  the  behaviour  of  the  other, 
whatever  I  may  think  of  tale-bearers  or  slanderers, 
I  cannot  wholly  suppress  them,  no  more  than  a  ge- 
neral would  discourage  spies.  The  enemy  would 
easily  surprise  him  whom  they  knew  had  no  intelli- 
gence of  their  motions.  It  is  so  far  otherwise  with 
me,  that  I  acknowledge  I  permit  a  she-slanderer  or 
two  in  every  quarter  of  the  town,  to  live  in  the  cha- 
racters of  coquettes^  and  take  all  the  innocent  free- 
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ms  of  the  rest^  in  order  to  send  me  information  of 
e  behaviour  of  their  respective  sisterhoods. 
Bnty  as  the  matter  of  respect  to  the  worlds  which 
Ja  GIL,  is  carried  on^  methinks  it  is  so  very  easy 
be  what  is  in  the  general  called  virtuous^  that  it 
!ed  not  cost  one  hour's  reflection  in  a  month  to 
etenre  that  appellation.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  the 
ctty  rogues  talk  of  virtue  and  vice  among  each 
ber.  *  She  is  the  laziest  creature  in  the  worlds 
[fc,  I  must  'confess,  strictly  virtuous ;  the  peevishest 
\mf  breathings  but  as  to  her  virtue^  she  is  without 
enush.  She  has  not  the  least  charity  for  any  of 
T  ftoquaintance,  but  I  must  allow  rigidly  virtuous.' 
I  the  unthinking  part  of  the  male  world  call  every 
m  -a  man  of  honour,  who  is  not  a  coward ;  so  the 
owd  of  the  other  sex  terms  every  woman  who  will 
^  be  a  wench,  virtuous. 


VOL.  & 
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No.  391.    THURSDAY,  MAY  29,  1712. 


'-Non  tu  prece  posds  emad, 
QvuB  nisi  seductis  nequeas  committere  dk/is; 
At  bona  jxtrs  procerum  tacitd  libabU  acerrau 
Haud  cuivis  promptum  est,  murmurqtie  kumMesque  tusunti 
ToOere  de  tempUs;  et  aperto  vivere  voto. 
'  Mens  bonotfanuiijides,*  hoc  dari,  et  ut  oto&tf  hospes, 
lUa  s3n  mtrorsum  et  sub  tmgua  i/nmurmurat :  *0m 
JEbuUit  patrui  pradarumjunus  !  El,  0  si 
Sub  rastro  crepet  argenti  nuhi  seria  dexiro 
Hercule  /  pupiUumve  lUinam,  quern  proximus  hares 
ImpeUo,  expungam  I '—  ykrs.  sat.  B.  8. 

—Thou  know*st  to  join 
No  bribe  unhallow*d  to  a  prayer  of  thine ; 
Thine,  which  can  every  ear's  full  test  aUde^ 
Nor  need  be  mutter'd  to  the  gods  a«de ! 
No,  thou  aloud  may*st  thy  petitions  trust : 
Thou  need*st  not  whisper,  other  great  ones  must. 
For  few,  my  friend,  few  dare  like  thee  be  plain. 
And  prayer's  low  artifice  at  shrines  disdain. 
Few  ft-om  their  pious  mumblings  dare  depart. 
And  make  profession  of  their  inmost  heart. 
Keep  me,  indulgent  Heaven,  through  life  sincere, 
Keep  my  mind  sound,  my  reputation  clear  : 
These  wishes  they  can  ^peak,  and  we  can  hear. 
Thus  far  their  wants  are  audibly  exprest ; 
Then  sinks  the  voice,  and  muttering  groans  the  rest : 
*  Hear,  hear  at  length,  good  Hercules,  my  vow! 
O  chink  some  pot  of  gold  beneath  my  plough ! 
Could  I,  O  could  I,  to  my  ravish'd  eyes 
See  my  rich  uncle's  pompous  funeral  rise ; 
Or  could  I  once  my  ward's  cold  corpse  attend  : 
Then  all  were  mine  !'— 

Where  Homer  represents  Phoenix,  the  tutor  rf 
Achilles,  as  persuading  his  pupil  to  lay  aside  his 
resentments,  and  give  himself  up  to  the  entreaties 
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I  countrymen^  the  poet^  in  order  to  make  him 

in  character^  ascribes  to  him  a  speech  full  of 

£ables  and  allegories  which  old  men  take  de- 

in  relating,  and  which  are  very  proper  for  in- 

ion.     '  The  gods/  says  he,  '  sufrer  themselves 

prevailed  upon  by  entreaties.     When  mortals 

offended  them  by  their  transgressions,  they  ap- 

them  by  vows  and  sacrifices.     You  must  know, 

leSj  that  prayers  are  the  daughters  of  Jupiter. 

are  crippled  by  frequent  kneeling,  have  their 

iill  of  cares  and  wrinkles,  and  their  eyes  always 

awards  heaven.     They  are  constant  attendants 

e  goddess  Ate,  and  march  behind  her.     This 

B8  walks  forward  with  a  bold  and  haughty  air ; 

leing  very  light  of  foot,  runs  through  tiie  whole 

grieving  and  aiSlicting  the  sons  of  men.     She 

lie  start  of  Prayers,  who  always  follow  her,  in 

to  heal  those  persons  whom  she  wounds.     He 

lonours  these  daughters  of  Jupiter,  when  they 

near  to  him,  receives  great  benefit  from  them  ; 

B  for  him  who  rejects  them,  they  intreat  their 

'  to  give  his  orders  to  the  goddess   At^,  to 

h  him  for  his  hardness  of  heart.'     This  noble 

ry  needs  but  little  explanation :  for,  whether 

oddess  Ate  signifies  injury,  as  some  have  ex- 

d  it ;  or  guilt  in  general,  as  others ;  or  divine 

e,  as  I  am  more  apt  to  think ;  the  interpre* 

is  obvious  enough. 

ball  produce  another  heathen  fable,  relating  to 
rs,  which  is  of  a  more  diverting  kind.  One 
I  think  by  some  passages  in  it,  that  it  was  com- 
by  Lucian,  or  at  least  by  some  author  who 
ideavoured  to  imitate  his  way  of  writing ;  but 
sertations  of  this  nature  are  more  curious  than 
[,  I  shall  give  my  reader  the  fable,  without  any 
ur  inquiries  after  the  author. 

d2 
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''  Menippns  the  philosopher  was  a  aeeond  time 
taken  up  into  hearen  by  Jupiter,  iHien  lor  hit  ca- 
tertainmenty  he  lifted  up  a  tnp-door  that  was  pbeed 
br  his  footstool.  At  its  lising,  there  issued  thnogk 
it  such  a  din  of  cries  as  artonished  the  philosonher. 
Upon  his  asking  what  thev  meant,  Jnpitcr  told  Urn 
they  were  the  prayers  t&at  were  sent  i^  toUbi 
from  the  earth.  Menippns.  amidst  the  confuiflntf 
Toices.  whidi  was  so  great  that  nothii^  less  dm 
the  ear  of  Jove  ooold  distinguish  them,  heard  Ae 
woids;  '  ridies,'  'honoor,'  and  ' ka^  life,'  leueatrf 
in  sereral  diffeient  tmes  and  languages.  Whoi 
the  first  hubbub  of  sounds  was  orer,  the  tnp-doff 
being  left  opes,  the  Toioes  came  up  more 
and  ^disdact.  Tbe  £rst  pnyer  was  a  lei}  < 
it  canae  irxna  Athens,  and  desarcd  Jupiter  to 
the  wisdom  and  the  beaid  of  his  humble  imppKrrtt. 
Menippcs  kx»ew  it,  by  iLe  Txaee.  to  be  the  pnyer  tf 
his  &N»d  Liciader  tbe  ph^oso^^her.  Hiis ansflo- 
CMded  by  the  pediScc  «f  coe  who  had  just  Uea  t 
sHp,  sad  pracdsed  Jut^t^t.  if  be  took  cazv  of  it,  aai 
reriTDed  h  bccDt  ^riiz  fzZ  cc  riches,  he  would  mkr 
f"'"-  ia  iiSerziz  <^-  i  sTj-er  rep.  Jupiter  ♦T*M»law^ 
riz:  fic  rjciizi; :  ii:£.  liea£m:  cown  his  ear  wan 
ssiiCLTyrelT  T^fc-T  vT.TiitTT,  Leaid  a  vodce  oomplaiB- 
izsT  Ti*  Irs:  <c  ib*  cratrr  <c  an  Ejiibcsaan  widoir,  aai 
K»,5C^iir  bin  t^-  bwed  KcrTusaon  b:  her  heart. '  TOi»* 
sfcysJ^TTTcr.  •  i>  A  Terr  b^ciea  ifclfrtr.  IhsTereoBica 
a  £m2  Cissl  of  iaaEEHt  fros:  bbn ;  I  will  jkH  be  socrad 
t»bi2&asx£*bfKrbisTiri.Ters.~  He  was  then  iuieiiupt- 
ed  wni  Ji  wbfue  T:iIi*»T  cc  tpw^  wiic-b  were  made  fv 
die  ieshi  fc  &  rrrLninl  Trdnat  tnr  lis  »iLjectsahi 
fnyvid  iic  iir  in  ii>  Tr»Ra»-  Menippns  wk  lor- 
' ,  aftnr  hsvaic  li>c.<«iH^£  tf  •  Ttrt}  ers  {•ffend  up  aid 
az^dncj  S2»£  arrcibfir.  t^*  bear  km*  whafien 
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lie  same  assembly,  expostulating  with  Jove  for 
ag  sach  a  tyrant  to  live,  and  asking  him  how 
inder  could  lie  idle.  Jupiter  was  so  offended 
le  jMrevaricating  rascals,  that  he  took  down  the 
fvn,  and  puffed  away  the  last.  The  philoso- 
leeing  a  great  cloua  mounting  upwards,  and 
^  its  way  directly  to  the  trap -door,  inquired  of 
r  what  it  meant.  '  This,'  says  Jupiter,  '  is  the 
of  a  whole  hecatomb  that  is  offered  me  by  the 
L  of  an  army,  who  is  very  importunate  with 
Let  him  cut  off  a  hundred  thousand  men  that 
iwn  up  in  array  against  him.  What  does  the 
ent  wretch  think  I  see  in  him,  to  believe 
will  make  a  sacrifice  of  so  many  mortals  as 
M  himself,  and  all  this  to  his  glory  forsooth  ? 
ark  !*  says  Jupiter,  ^  there  is  a  voice  I  never 
but  in  time  of  danger :  'tis  a  rogue  that  is 
ecked  in  the  Ionian  sea.  I  saved  him  on  a 
but  three  days  ago,  upon  his  promise  to  mend 
nners ;  the  scoundrel  is  not  worth  a  groat,  and 
s  the  impudence  to  offer  me  a  temple,  if  I  will 

im  from  sinking. But  yonder,*  says  he  '  is 

al  youth  for  you ;  he  desires  me  to  take  his 
who  keeps  a  great  estate  from  him,  out  of  the 
»  of  human  life.  The  old  fellow  shall  live  till 
ces  his  heart  ache,  I  can  tell  him  that  for  his 
This  was  followed  by  the  soft  voice  of  a 
ady,  desiring  Jupiter  that  she  might  appear 
e  and  charming  in  the  sight  of  her  emperor, 
{philosopher  was  reflecting  on  this  extraordi- 
etltion,  there  blew  a  gentle  wind  through  the 
MF,  which  he  at  first  mistook  for  a  ^e  of 
rs,  but  afterwards  found  it  to  be  a  breeze  of 
They  smelt  strong  of  flowers  and  incense,  and 
inoceeded  by  most  passionate  complaints  of 
8  and  torments,  fires  and  arrows,  cruelty,  de« 
ind  death.    Menippus  fancied  that  such  la« 

d3 
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mentable  cries  arose  from  some  general  execation,  or 
from  wretches  lying  under  the  torture ;  but  Jupiter 
told  him  that  they  came  up  to  him  hem  the  isle  of 
Paphos^  and  that  he  every  day  received  oomplamts 
of  the  same  nature  from  that  whimsical  tribe  otumt- 
tals  who  are  called  lovers.  '  I  am  so  trifled  with/ 
says  he^  '  by  this  generation  of  both  sexes,  and  find 
it  so  impossible  to  please  them,  whether  I  grant  or 
refuse  their  petitions,  that  I  shall  order  a  western 
wind  for  the  future  to  intercept  them  in  their  pas- 
sage, and  blow  them  at  random  upon  the  earth.' 
The  last  petition  I  heard  was  from  a  very  aged  msn, 
of  near  a  hundred  years  old,  beting  but  for  one  year 
more  of  life,  and  then  promising  to  die  contented. 
*  This  is  the  rarest  old  fellow,'  says  Jupiter;  'he 
has  made  this  prayer  to  me  for  above  twenty  years 
together.  When  ne  was  but  fifty  years  old,  he  de- 
sired only  that  he  might  live  to  see  his  son  settled 
in  the  world.  I  granted  it.  He  then  b^ged  the 
same  favour  for  his  daughter,  and  afterwards  that  he 
might  see  the  education  of  a  grandson.  When  all 
this  was  brought  about,  he  puts  up  a  petition  thst 
he  might  live  to  finish  a  house  he  was  building.  In 
short,  he  is  an  unreasonable  old  cur,  and  never  wants 
an  excuse ;  I  will  hear  no  more  of  him.'  Upon 
which  he  flung  down  the  trap-door  in  a  passion,  and 
was  resolved  to  give  no  more  audiences  that  day." 

Notwithstanding  the  levity  of  this  fietble,  the  moral 
of  it  very  well  deserves  our  attention,  and  is  the 
same  with  that  which  has  been  inculcated  by  So- 
crates and  Plato,  not  to  mention  Juvenal  and  Per- 
sius,  who  have  each  of  them  made  the  finest  satire 
in  their  whole  works  upon  this  subject.  The  vanity 
of  men's  wishes,  which  are  the  nattural  prayers  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  many  of  those  secret  devotions 
which  they  ofler  to  the  Supreme  Being,  are  snffi- 
ciently  exposed  by  it.     Among  other  reasons  for  set 
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forms  of  prayer^  I  have  often  thought  it  a  very  good 
one^  that  by  this  means  the  folly  and  extravagance 
of  men's  desires  may  be  kept  within  due  bounds, 
and  not  break  out  in  absurd  and  ridiculous  petitions 
on  so  great  and  solemn  an  occasion. 

I 
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Fer  ambages  et  ministeria  deorum 
Pracqnlandus  est  liber  spiritus, 

r.  AAB. 

By  fable's  aid  ungovern'd  fancy  soars, 
And  claims  the  ministry  of  heavenly  powers. 

THE    TRANSFORMATION   OF   FIDELIO   INTO   A 

LOOKING-GLASS. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

**  I  WAS  lately  at  a  tea-table  where  some  young  la- 
dies entertained  the  company  with  a  relation  of  a  co« 
quette  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  b^n  disco- 
vered practising  before  her  glass.  To  turn  the  dis- 
course, which  from  being  witty  grew  to  be  malicious, 
the  matron  of  the  family  took  occasion  from  the  sub- 
ject to  wish  that  there  were  to  be  found  amongst  men 
such  feithful  monitors  to  dress  the  mind  by,  as  we 
consult  to  adorn  the  body.  She  added,  that  if  a  sin- 
cere friend  were  miraculously  changed  into  a  looking- 
glass^  she  should  not  be  ashamed  to  ask  its  advico 
very  often.  This  whimsical  thought  worked  so  much 
upon  my  fancy  the  whole  evening,  that  it  product 
a  very  odd  dream. 
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Methought  tHat^  as  I  stood  before  my  glass>  the 
image  of  a  youth  of  an  open  ingenuous  aspect  ap- 
peared in  it,  who,  with  a  shrill  voice,  spoke  in  tne 
following  manner : 

'  The  looking-glass  you  see  was  heretofore  a  man^ 
even  I,  the  unfortunate  Fidelio.  I  had  two  brothers, 
whose  deformity  in  shape  was  made  out  by  the  clear- 
ness of  their  understandings.  It  must  be  owned, 
however,  that,  as  it  generally  happens,  they  had  eadi 
a  perverseness  of  humour  suitable  to  their  distortion 
of  body.  The  eldest,  whose  belly  sunk  in  monstrous- 
ly, was  a  great  coward ;  and,  though  his  splenetic 
contracted  temper  made  him  take  fire  immediately^ 
he  made  objects  that  beset  him  appear  greater  than 
they  were.  The  second,  whose  breast  swelled  into  a 
bold  relievo,  on  the  contrary,  took  great  pleasure  in 
lessening  every  thing,  and  was  perfectly  the  reverse 
of  his  brother.  These  oddnesses  pleased  company 
once  or  twice,  but  disgusted  when  often  seen ;  for 
which  reason,  the  young  gentlemen  were  sent  from 
court  to  study  mathematics  at  the  university. 

^  I  need  not  acquaint  you,  that  I  was  very  well 
made,  and  reckoned  a  bright  polite  gentleman.  I 
was  the  confidant  and  darling  of  all  the  fair ;  and  if 
the  old  and  ugly  spoke  ill  of  me,  all  the  world  knew 
it  was  because  I  scorned  to  flatter  them.  No  ball, 
ho  assembh'',  was  attended  till  I  had  been  consult- 
ed.  Flavia  coloured  hex  hair  before  me,  Celia  showed 
me  her  teeth,  Panthea  heaved  her  bosom,  Qeon 
brandished  her  diamond ;  I  have  seen  Chloe's  fwA, 
and  tied  artificially  the  garters  of  Rhodope. 

'  It  is  a  general  maxim,  that  those  who  dote  upcm 
themselves  can  have  no  violent  affection  for  anothier : 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  found  that  the  women's  pas- 
sion for  me  rose  in  proportion  to  the  love  they  bore 
to  themselves.     This  was  verified  in  my  amour  with 
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isa,  who  was  so  constant  to  me,  that^  it  was 
ittly  said^  had  I  been  little  enough  she  would 
lung  me  at  her  girdle.  The  most  dangerous 
I  had  was  a  gay  empty  fellow,  who  by  the 
;th  of  a  long  intercourse  with  Narcissa,  joined 
natural  endowments,  had  formed  himself  into 
Eect  resemblance  Mdth  her.  I  had  been  dis- 
Ly  had  she  not  observed  that  he  frequently  asked 
dxiioh  about  matters  of  the  last  consequence. 
nade  me  stiU  more  considerable  in  her  eye. 
hough  I  was  eternally  caressed  by  the  ladies, 
W9S  their  opinion  of  my  honour,  that  I  was 
envied  by  the  men.  A  jealous  lover  of  Nar- 
one  day  thought  he  had  caught  her  in  an 
OS  conversation :  for,  though  he  was  at  such  a 
€6  that  he  could  hear  nothing,  he  imagined 
je  things  from  her  airs  and  gestures.  Some-i 
^th  a  serene  look  she  stepped  back  in  a  listen- 
wture,  and  brightened  into  an  innocent  smile. 
'Ij  after  she  swelled  into  an  air  of  majesty  and 
n,  then  kept  her  eyes  half  shut  after  a  lan- 
ing  manner,  then  covered  her  blushes  with  her 
breathed  a  sigh,  and  seemed  ready  to  sink 
In  rushed  the  furious  lover  ;  but  now  great 
i«  surprise  to  see  no  one  there  but  the  innocent 
b,  with  his  back  against  the  wall  betwixt  two 
rws! 

;  were  endless  to  recount  all  my  adventures. 
ae  hasten  to  that  which  cost  me  my  life,  and 
asa  her  happiness. 

he  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  small-pox, 
which  I  was  expressly  forbid  her  sight,  it  being 
hended  that  it  would  increase  her  distemper, 
hat  I  should  infallibly  catch  it  at  the  first  look. 
mm  as  she  was  suffered  to  leave  hftr  bed,  she 
oat  of  her  chamber,  and  found  me  all  alone  in 
ijoining  apartment.    She  ran  with  transport  to 
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her  darlings  and  without  mixture  of  fear  lest  I  should 
dislike  her.  But,  oh  nic !  what  was  her  fury  when 
9he  heard  me  say,  I  was  afraid  and  shocked,  at  so 
loathsome  a  spectacle  !  She  stepped  back,  swollen 
with  rage,  to  see  if  I  had  the  insolence  to  repeat  it 
I  did,  with  this  addition,  that  her  ill-timed  passion 
had  increased  her  ugliness.  Enraged,  inflamed, 
distracted,  she  snatched  a  bodkin,  and  with  aU  her 
force  stabbed  me  to  the  heart.  Dying,  I  preserved 
my  sincerity,  and  expressed  the  truth,  though  in 
broken  words ;  and  by  reproachful  grimaces  to  the 
last  I  mimicked  the  deformity  of  my  murderess. 
.  ^  Cupid,  who  always  attends  the  fair,  and  pitied 
the  fate  of  so  useful  a  servant  as  I  was,  obtained  of 
the  Destinies,  that  my  body  should  remain  inodr- 
ruptible,  and  retain  the  qualities  my  mind  had  pos- 
sessed. I  immediately  lost  the  figure  of  man,  and 
became  smooth,  polished,  and  bright,  and  to  this 
day  am  the  first  ravourite  of  the  ladies.' 

T 
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Nescio  qttd  jrrater  solUum  dvlcedine  keti, 

YIKO,  GSORO.  L  412. 

Unusual  sweetness  purer  joys  inspires. 

Looking  over  the  letters  that  have  been  sent  me,  I 
chanced  to  find  the  following  one,  which  I  received 
about  two  years  ago  from  an  ingenious  friend  who 
was  then  in  Denmark. 
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*'  DEAR  SIR, 

'*  The  spring  with  you  has  already  taken  pes* 
sesnon  of  the  fields  and  woods.  Now  is  the  season 
of  solitude,  and  of  moving  complaints  upon  trivial 
sufferings.  Now  the  griefis  of  lovers  begin  to  flowj 
and  their  wounds  to  bleed  afresh.  I  too,  at  thid 
distance  from  the  softer  climates,  am  not  without 
mj  discontents  at  present.  You^  perhaps,  may  laugh 
at  me  for  a  most  romantic  wretch,  when  I  have  dis- 
dosed  to  you  the  occasion  of  my  uneasiness ;  and 
yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  my  uimappiness  real,  iii 
bekig  confined  to  a  region  which  is  the  very  reverse 
of  Paradise.  The  seasons  here  are  all  of  Uiem  un- 
pleasant, and  the  country  quite  destitute  of  rural 
dharms.  I  have  not  heard  a  bird  sing,  nor  a  brook 
mnrmur,  nor  a  breeze  whisper,  neither  have  I  been 
Uest  with  the  sight  of  a  flowery  meadow,  these  two 
years.  Every  wind  here  is  a  tempest,  and  every 
water  a  turbulent  ocean.  I  hope,  when  you  reflect 
a  little,  you  will  not  think  the  grounds  of  my  com- 
plaint in  the  least  frivolous  and  unbecoming  a  man 
of  serious  thought ;  since  the  love  of  woods,  of  fields 
and  flowers,  of  rivers  and  fountains,  seems  to  be  a 
passion  implanted  in  our  natures  the  most  early  of 
any,  even  before  the  fair  sex  had  a  being. 

"Copenhagen,  May  1,  1710."  "  I  am,  SIR,"  &C. 

Could  I  transport  myself,  with  a  wish,  from  one 
country  to  another,  I  should  choose  to  pass  my 
winter  in  Spain,  my  spring  in  Italy,  my  summer  in 
Englands  and  my  autumn  in  France.  Of  all  these 
seasons  there  is  none  that  can  vie  with  the  spring  for 
beauty  and  delightfulness.  It  bears  the  same  figure 
among  the  seasons  of  the  year,  that  the  morning 
does  among  the  divisions  of  the  day,  or  youth  among 
the  stages  of  life.  The  English  summer  is  pleasanter 
than  t£at  of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  on  no 
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cdbcr  jccaant  but  beoiLie  H  lias  a  ygatei  mixture 
ot  ipni^  in  it.  Tke  mikhifsg  of  cur  dimatfy  witib 
tiioie  fineqoeDt  refrcahmeikis  cf  dews  and  nins  tlitt 
hJl  xmiBBig  nsj  keep  ap  m  perpcCiod  dieerfahieas  in 
cor  fields,  and  fill  the  hoctest  mooths  of  die  yeir 
with  m  ihrely  lerdare. 

In  the  cpenii^  of  the  qnii^  wlieii  all  nature  be- 
gins to  recover  hendf,  the  same  •imnal  pletsore 
wfaidi  makes  the  birds  sii^  and  the  whuie  bmte 
creation  rejoice,  rises  tot  aensiblT  in  the  heart  if 
man.  I  know  none  of  the  poets  who  haTe  obsertcd 
so  wdl  as  Milton  those  secret  orcrflowings  of  bad- 
ness whidi  diffuse  themselTes  through  the  mind  if 
the  behoUer,  upon  soireying  the  gay  scenes  of  na- 
ture :  he  has  toudied  upon  it  twice  or  thriee  in  his 
Paradise  Lost,  and  d»cnbes  it  very  beantifiilly 
under  the  name  of  '  Temal  delist,'  in  that  pasn^ 
where  he  represents  the  devil  hiynself  as  ahnost 
sensible  of  it: 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue 

Appear'd,  whh  gay  enamelled  colours  mixt : 

On  vhicfa  the  sun  more  glad  hnpress'd  his  beams 

Than  in  £air  erening  doud,  or  humid  bow. 

When  God  hath  showerM  the  earth ;  so  lovdy  aeem'd 

That  landscape :  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approadu  and  to  the  heart  inspires 

Vernal  delight,  and  joy  able  to  drive 

All  sadness,  but  despair.  Sec.  it.  146* 

Many  authors  have  written  on  the  vanity  of  the 
creature^  and  represented  the  barrenness  of  ererj 
thing  in  this  worlds  and  its  incapacity  of  prodndflg 
any  solid  or  substantial  happiness.  As  disooozBei  i 
this  nature  are  very  useful  to  the  sensual  and  vohlp* 
tuou8>  those  speculations  whidi  show  the  brigit 
side  of  things^  and  lay  forth  those  innocent  eDte^ 
tainments  which  are  to  be  met  with  among  1^ 
several  objects  that  encompass  us^  are  no  less  benei* 
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men  of  dark  and  melancholy  tempers.  It  was 
I  reason  that  I  endeavoured  to  recommend  a 
ilness  of  mind  in  my  two  last  Saturday's  pa- 
id which  I  would  still  inculcate,  not  only  from 
isideration  of  ourselves^  and  of  that  Bemg  on 
pre  depend^  nor  from  the  general  survey  of  that 
le  in  which  we  are  placed  at  present^  but  from 
ons  on  the  particuhir  season  m  which  this  pa- 
Hnitten.  The  creation  is  a  perpetual  feast  to 
nd  of  a  good  man ;  every  thmg  he  sees  cheers 
li^ts  him.  Providence  has  imprinted  so  many 

on  nature^  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  mind 
is  not  sunk  in  more  gross  and  sensual  delights> 
)  a  survey  of  them  without  several  secret  sen- 
\  of  pleasure.  The  Psalmist  has^  in  several  of 
nne  poemsy  celebrated  those  beautifid  and 
Ue  scenes  which  make  the  heart  glad,  and  pro- 
n  it  that  vernal  delight  which  I  have  before 
notice  of. 

ural  philosophy  quickens  this  taste  of  the  crea- 
nd  renders  it  not  only  pleasing  to  the  imagina- 
>ut  to  the  understanding.  It  does  not  rest  in 
lumur  of  brooks  and  the  melody  of  birds,  in  the 
of  groves  and  woods,  or  in  the  embroidery  of 
md  meadows;  but  considers  the  several  ends 
mdence  which  are  serv.ed  by  them,  and  the 
19  of  divine  wisdom  which  appear  in  them.  It 
;ens  the  pleasures  of  the  eye,  and  raises  such  a 
il  admiration  in  the  soul,  as  is  little  inferior  to 
on* 

B  not  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  offer  up  this 
vf  worship  to  the  great  Author  of  nature,  and 
Inlge  these  more  refined  meditations  of  heart, 

are  doubtless  highly  acceptable  in  his  sight;  I 
tha%fore  conclude  this  short  essay  on  that  plea- 
irhich  the  mind  naturally  conceives  from  the 
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present  season  of  the  year,  by  the  recommending  of 
a  practice  for  which  every  one  has  sufficient  abilities. 
I  would  have  my  readers  endeavour  to  moralise  this 
natural  pleasure  of  the  soul,  and  to  improve  this  ver- 
nal delignt,  as  Milton  calls  it,  into  a  Christian  virtue. 
When  we  find  ourselves  inspired  'with  this  pleasing 
instinct,  this  secret  satisfaction  and  complacency  aris- 
ing from  the  beauties  of  the  creation,  let  us  consider 
to  whom  we  stand  indebted  for  all  these  entertain- 
ments of  sense,  and  who  it  is  that  thus  opens  his  hand, 
and  fills  the  world  with  good.  The  apostle  instructs 
IIS  to  take  advantage  of  our  present  temper  of  mind, 
to  graft  upon  it  such  a  religious  exercise  as  is  parti- 
cularly conformable  to  it,  by  that  precept  whicn  ad- 
vises those  who  are  sad  topray,  and  those  who  are 
merry  to  sing  psalms.     The  cheerfulness  of  heart 
whicn  springs  up  in  us  from  the  survey  of  Nature's 
works,  is  an  admirable  preparation  for  gratitude.  The 
mind  has  gone  a  great  way  towards  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, that  is  filled  with  such  a  secret  gladness — a 
gratefril  reflection  on  the  Supreme  Cause  who  pro- 
duces it,  sanctifies  it  in  the  soul,  and  gives  it  its 
proper  value.    Such  an  habitual  disposition  of  mind 
consecrates  every  field  and  wood,  turns  an  ordinarv 
walk  into  a  morning  or  evening  sacrifice,  and  wifl 
improve  those  transient  gleams  of  joy  which  natu- 
rally brighten  up  and  refresh  the  soul  on  such  occa- 
sions, into  an  inviolable  and  perpetual  state  of  bliss 
and  happiness. 
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Bgm^  eoSgUur  hoc  puerit  et  muUerculis  et  servis  et  servcrunt 

mmittinus  Uberis  esse  grcUa:    gravi  verd  homini  et   ea   qucs 

JuaUJwdido  cerio  ponderanU,  probari  posse  nuUo  modo. 


TULU 


It  k  obvious  to  see,  that  these  things  are  very  acceptable  to  chil- 
drcov  youi^  women,  and  servants,  and  to  such  as  most  re- 
lervants;  but  that  they  can  by  no  means  meet  with  the 
m  of  people  of  thought  and  consideration. 


I  HAYS  been  considering  the  little  and  frivolous 
tldngs  which  give  men  accesses  to  one  another,  and 
power  with  each  other,  not  only  in  the  common  and 
indifferent  accidents  of  life,  but  also  in  matters  of 
greater  importance.     You  see  in  elections  for  mem- 
bers to  sit  in  parliament,  how  far  saluting  rows  of 
old  women,  drinking  with  clowns,  and  being  upon  a 
level  with  the  lowest  part  of  mankind  in  that  where- 
in they  themselves  are  lowest,  their  diversions,  will 
cury  a  candidate.     A  capacity  for  prostituting  a 
man's  self  in  his  behaviour^  and  descending  to  the 
present  humour  of  the  vulgar,  is  perhaps  as  good  an 
ingredient  as  any  other  for  making  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  world;  and  if  a  man  has  nothing  else  or 
better  to  think  of,  he  could  not  make  his  way  to 
wealth  and  distinction  by  propcrer  methods,  than 
Btndying  the  particular  bent  or  inclination  of  peo])le 
with  whom  he  converses,  and  working   from  the 
observation  of  such  their  bias  in  all  matters  wherein 
lie  has  any  intercourse  with  them :  for  his  ease  and 
comfort  he  may  assure  himself,  he  need  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  any  great  talent  or  virtue  to  please 
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even  those  who  are  possessed  of  the  highest  qualifi- 
cations. Pride^  in  some  particular  dissuise  or  other, 
often  a  secret  to  the  proud  man  himsdUP^  is  the  most 
ordinary  spring  of  action  among  men.  You  need  no 
more  than  to  discover  what  a  man  values  himself 
for;  then  of  all  things  admire  that  quality^  but  be 
sure  to  be  failing  in  it  yourself  in  comparisoin  of  the 
man  whom  you  court.  I  have  heard^  or  read,  of  a 
secretary  of  state  in  Spain,  who  served  a  prince  who 
was  happy  in  an  el^siant  use  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  often  writ  despatches  in  it  with  his  own  hsund. 
The  king  showed  his  secretary  a  letter  he  had  written 
to  a  foreign  prince,  and,  under  the  colour  of  asking 
his  advice,  laid  a  trap  for  his  applause.  The  honest 
man  rt'ad  it  as  a  faithful  counsellor,  and  not  ooIt 
excepted  against  his  tying  himself  down  too  maca 
by  some  expressions,  but  mended  the  phrase  in  othen* 
1  ou  may  guess  the  despatches  that  evening  did  not 
take  much  longer  time.  Mr.  Secretary^  as  soon  as 
he  came  to  his  own  house,  sent  for  his  eldest  aoa, 
and  communicated  to  him  that  the  family  must  re- 
tire out  of  Spain  as  soon  as  possible ;  '  for,'  said  he^ 
*  the  king  knows  I  understand  Latin  better  than  he 
diH.**/ 

This  egregious  fault  in  a  man  of  the  world,  should 
l)e  n  It^sson  to  all  who  would  make  their  fortunes: 
but  a  regard  must  be  carefully  had  to  the  penos 
vrixh  whom  you  have  to  do;  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  a  great  man  of  common  sense  must  look  with 
secret  indignation,  or  bridled  laughter,  on  all  the 
slaves  who  stand  round  him  with  ready  faces  to  ap- 
prare  and  smile  at  aU  he  says  in  the  gross.    It  u 

Ed  comedy  enough  to  observe  a  superior  talking 
f  sentences.,  and  playing  an  humble  admirer's  ecus- 
tmance  fittm  one  thing  to  another,  with  such  p^ 
]dexitT«  that  he  knows  not  what  to  sneer  in  approba* 
ation  of*  But  this  kind  of  complaisance  is  peculiarly 
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the  maimer  of  courts ;  in  all  other  places  you  must 
Hmstantlj  go  further  in  compliance  with  the  per- 
sons you  nave  to  do  with^  than  a  mere  conformity  of 
looks  and  gestures.     If  you  are  in  a  country  lifc^  and 
VFould  be  a  leading  man^  a  good  stomacn^  a  loud 
voice,  and  a  rustic  cheerfulness^  will  go  a  great  way^ 
provided  you  are  able  to  drink^  and  drink  any  thing. 
But  I  was  just  now  going  to  draw  the  manner  of 
behaviour  I  would  advise  people  to  practise  under 
Mime  maxim ;  and  intimated  that  every  one  almost 
WBR  governed  by  his  pride.   There  was  an  old  fellow 
ibout  forty  years  ago  so  peevish  and  fretful^  though 
I  man  of  business^  that  no  one  could  come  at  him ; 
mt  he  frequented  a  particular  little  coffee-house^ 
irhere  he  triumphed  over  every  body  at  tricktrack 
ind  backgammon.     The  way  to  pass  his  office  well^ 
vaa  first  to  be  insulted  by  him  at  one  of  those  games 
n  his  leisure  hours ;  for  his  vanity  was  to  show  that 
le  was  a  man  of  pleasure  as  well  as  business.    Next 
o  this  sort  of  insinuation^  which  is  called  in    all 
ilfloes^  from  its  taking  its  birth  in  the  households  of 
jnnces,   making  one's   courts  the  most  prevailing 
way  is,  by  what  better-bred  people  call  a  present,  the 
rmgBtT,  a  bribe.  I  humbly  conceive  that  such  a  thing 
s  conveyed  with  more  gallantry  in  a  billet-doux  that 
lumld  DC  understood  at  the  Bank  than  in  gross 
Boney :  but  as  to  stubborn  people,  who  are  so  surly 
It  to  accept  of  neither  note  nor  cash,  having  for- 
nerly  dabbled  in  chemistry,  I  can  only  say,  that 
ne  part  of  matter  asks  one  thing,  and  another  an- 
Atec,  to  make  it  fluent ;  but  there  is  nothing  but 
■ay  be  dissolved  by  a  proper  mean.     Thus,  the  vir- 
oe  which  is  too  obdurate  for  gold  or  paper,  shall 
■dt  away  very  kindly  in  a  liquid.     The  island  of 
BnlMidoes,  a  shrewd  people,  manage  all  their  appeals 
19  Great  Britain  by  a  skilful  distribution  of  citron 
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'  water*  among  the  whisperers  about  men  in  power. 
Generous  wines  do  every  day  prevail,  and  tnat  in 
great  points,  where  ten  thousand  times  their  value 
would  have  been  rejected  with  indignation. 

But,  to  wave  the  enumeration  of  the  sundry  ways 
of  applying  by  presents,  bribes,  management  of  peo- 
ple's passions  and  affections,  in  such  a  manner  as  it 
shaU  appear  that  the  virtue  of  the  best  man  is  by  one 
method  or  other  corruptible,  let  us  look  out  for  some 
expedient  to  turn  those  passions  and  affections  on 
the  side  of  truth  and  honour.  When  a  man  has  kid 
it  down  for  a  position,  that  parting  with  his  integrity, 
in  the  minutest  circumstance,  is  losing  so  much  of  hu 
very  self,  self-love  will  become  a  virtue.  By  this 
means,  good  and  evil  will  be  the  only  objects  of  dis- 
like and  approbation;  and  he  that  injures  ai^ 
man,  has  eflectually  wounded  the  man  of  this  tuxii 
as  much  as  if  the  arm  had  been  to  himself.  ThiB 
seems  to  be  the  only  expedient  to  arrive  at  an  impar- 
tiality ;  and  a  man  who  follows  the  dictates  of  trntk 
and  right  reason,  may,  by  artifice^  be  1^  into  errof| 
but  never  can  into  guilt. 
T 


*  Then  oommonlv  called  Barbadoes  water* 
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Quod  nunc  ratio  est,  in^Kius  an^Juit. 

OyiD.  REM.  AM.  10. 

Tis  reason  now,  'twas  appetite  before. 

'  Beware  of  the  ides  of  March/  said  the  Roman 
augur  to  Julius  Csesar :  '  Beware  of  the  month  of 
May,'  says  the  British  Spectator  to  his  fair  country- 
women. The  caution  of  tnc  first  was  unhappily  neg- 
lected, and  Caesar's  confidence  cost  him  ms  life.  I 
am  apt  to  flatter  myself  that  my  pretty  readers  had 
much  more  regard  to  the  advice  1  gave  them^  since  I 
liave  yet  received  very  few  accounts  of  any  notorious 
trim  made  in  the  last  month. 

But,  though  I  hope  for  the  best,  I  shall  not  pro- 
nounce too  positively  on  this  point,  till  I  have  seen 
forty  weeks  well  over,  at  which  period  of  time,  as  my 
gooa  friend  Sir  Roger  has  often  told  me,  he  has  more 
business  as  a  justice  of  peace,  among  the  dissolute 
young  people  in  the  country,  than  at  any  other  sea- 
flon  of  the  year. 

Neither  must  I  forget  a  letter  which  I  received 
near  a  fortnight  since  from  a  lady,  who,  it  seems, 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  telling  me  she  looked  upon 
the  month  as  then  out,  for  that  she  had  all  along 
reckoned  by  the  new  style. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  great  reason  to  believe, 
from  several  angry  letters  which  have  been  sent  to 
me  by  disappointed  lovers,  that  my  advice  has  bceii 
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of  very  signal  service  to  the  fair  sex,  who,  according 
to  the  old  proverb,  were  ^  forewarned,  forearmed.' 

One  of  these  gentlemen  tells  me,  that  he  would 
have  given  me  an  hundred  pounds,  rather  than  I 
should  have  published  that  paper ;  for  that  his  mis- 
tress, who  had  promised  to  explain  herself  to  him 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  upon  reading  that  dis- 
course told  him,  that  she  would  give  him  her  answer 
in  June. 

Thyrsis  acquaints  me,  that  when  he  desired  Syl- 
via to  take  a  walk  in  the  fields,  she  told  him  the 
Spectator  had  forbidden  her. 

Another  of  my  correspondents,  who  writes  him- 
self Mat  Meager,  complains  that,  whereas  he  coil- 
stantly  used  to  breakfast  with  his  mistress  upon 
chocolate,  going  to  wait  upon  her  the  first  of  May, 
he  found  his  usual  treat  very  much  changed  for  the 
worse,  and  has  been  forced  to  feed  ever  since  upoa 
green  tea. 

As  I  begun  this  critical  season  with  a  caveat  to 
the  ladies,  I  shall  conclude  it  with  a  congratulation, 
and  do  most  heartily  wish  them  joy  of  their  happj 
deliverance. 

They  may  now  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  dan- 
gers they  have  escaped,  and  look  back  with  as  much 
satisfaction  on  the  perils  that  threatened  them,  as 
their  great  grandmothers  did  formerly  on  the  burn- 
ing ploughshares,  after  having  passed  through  the 
ordeal  trial.  The  instigations  of  the  spring  are  now 
abated.  The  nightingale  gives  over  her '  lovc-labour'd 
song/  as  Milton  phrases  it :  the  blossoms  are  fallen; 
and  the  beds  of  flowers  swept  away  by  the  scythe  of 
the  mower. 

I  shall  now  allow  my  fair  readers  to  return  to 
their  romances  and  chocolate,  provided  they  make 
use  of  them  with  moderation,  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  month,  when  the  sun  shall  have  made  some 
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progress  in  the  Crab.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous 
than  too  much  confidence  and  security.  The  Tro- 
jans^ who  stood  upon  their  guard  all  the  while  the 
Grecians  lay  before  their  city^  when  they  fancied  the 
siege  was  raised^  and  the  danger  past^  were  the  very 
next  night  burnt  in  their  beds.  1  must  also  observe^ 
that  as  in  some  climates  there  is  a  perpetual  spring, 
so  in  some  female  constitutions  there  is  a  perpetual 
May.  These  are  a  kind  of  valetudinarians  in  chas- 
tity^  whom  I  would  continue  in  a  constant  diet.  I 
cannot  think  these  wholly  out  of  danger,  till  they 
have  looked  upon  the  other  sex  at  least  five  years 
through  a  pair  of  spectacles.  Will  Honeycomb  has 
often  assuim  me,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  steal  one 
of  this  species,  when  she  is  passed  her  grand  climac- 
teric^ than  to  carry  off  an  icy  girl  on  this  side  five- 
and-twenty ;  and  that  a  rake  of  his  acquaintance^ 
who  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  gain  the  affections 
of  a  young  lady  of  fifteen,  had  at  last  made  his  for- 
tune by  running  away  with  her  grandmother. 

But  as  I  do  not  design  this  speculation  for  the 
evergreens  of  the  sex,  I  shall  again  apply  myself  to 
those  who  would  willingly  listen  to  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  virtue,  and  can  now  hear  me  in  cold 
blood.  If  there  are  any  who  have  forfeited  their 
innocence,  they  must  now  consider  themselves  un- 
der that  melancholy  view  in  which  Chamont  regards 
his  sister,  in  those  beautiful  lines : 

—  Long  she  flourish*d. 
Grew  sweet  to  sense,  and  lovely  to  the  ey^ 
Till  at  the  last  a  cruel  spoiler  came, 
Crept  this  fair  rose,  and  rifled  all  its  sweetness, 
Then  cast  it  like  a  loathsome  weed  away. 

On  the  contrary,  she  who  has  observed  the  timely 
Cautions  I  gave  her,  and  lived  up  to  the  rules  of  mo- 
desty, will  now  flourish  like  '  a'  rose  in  June,  ^vith 
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all  her  virgin  blushes  and  sweetness  about  her.  I 
must^  however,  desire  these  last  to  consider,  how 
shameful  it  would  be  for  a  general,  who  has  made  a 
successful  campaign,  to  be  surprised  in  his  winter- 
quarters.  It  would  be  no  less  dishonourable  for  a  lady 
to  lose,  in  any  other  month  of  the  year,  what  she  has 
been  at  the  pains  to  preserve  in  May. 

There  is  no  charm  in  the  female  sex  that  can  sup- 
ply the  place  of  virtue.  Without  innocence,  beauty 
is  unlovely,  and  quality  contemptible ;  good-breed- 
ing degenerates  into  wantonness,  and  wit  into  impu- 
dence. It  is  observed,  that  all  tbe  virtues  are  repre- 
sented by  both  painters  and  statuaries  under  female, 
shapes;  but  if  any  one  of  them  has  a  more  particular 
title  to  that  sex,  it  is  modesty.  I  shall  leave  it  to  the 
divines  to  guard  them  against  the  opposite  vice,  as 
they  may  be  overpowered  by  temptations.  It  is  suf-. 
ficient  for  me  to  have  warned  them  against  it,  as  they 
may  be  led  astray  by  instinct. 

I  desire  this  paper  may  be  read  with  more  than 
ordinary  attention,  at  all  tea-tables  within  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster. 

X 
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JBarbarOf  Cdarentf  Darii,  Feriot  Baralipton. 

Havtno  a  great  deal  of  business  upon  my  hands  at 
present,  I  ^all  beg  the  reader's  leave  to  present  him 
with  a  letter  that  I  received  about  half  a  year  ago 
from  a  gentleman  of  Cambridge,  who  styles  himself 
Peter  de  Quir.  I  have  kept  it  by  me  some  months; 
and  though  I  did  not  know  at  first  what  to  make  of 
it,  upon  my  reading  it  over  very  frequently,  I  have 
at  last  discovered  several  conceits  in  it :  I  would  not 
therefore  have  my  reader  discouraged  if  he  does  not 
take  them  at  the  first  perusal. 


"  TO   MR.  SPECTATOR. 
"  SIR, 


''  The  monopoly  of  puns  in  this  university  has 
been  an  immemorial  privilege  of  the  Johnians*;  and 
we  cannot  help  resenting  the  late  invasion  of  our  an- 
cient ri^ht  as  to  tiiat  particular,  by  a  little  pretender 
to  <d^(^ing  in  a  neighbouring  college,  who  in  an  ap- 
plicatiim  to  you  by  way  of  letter,  a  while  ago,  styled 
mmsclf  Philobrune.  Dear  Sir,  as  you  are  by  cha- 
racter a  profest  well-wisher  to  speculation,  you  will 
excuse  a  remark  which  this  gentleman's  passion  for 
the  brunette  has  suggested  to  a  brother  theorist :  it 
is  an  offer  towards  a  mechanical  account  of  his  lapse 

*  The  students  of  St.  Jobn*s  college. 
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to  punning^  for  he  belongs  to  a  set  of  mortals  wlto 
value  themselves  upon  an  uncommon  mastery  in  the 
more  humane  and  polite  part  of  letters. 

^^  A  conquest  by  one  of  this  species  of  females 
gives  a  very  odd  turn  to  the  intellectuals  of  the  cap- 
tivated person,  and  very  different  from  that  way  of 
thinking  which  a  triumph  £rom  the  eyes  of  anotoer, 
more  emphatically  of  the  fair  sex^  does  generally  oc- 
casion.    It  fills  the  imagination  with  an  asaembliy 
of  such  ideas  and  pictures  as  are  hardly  any  thi^g 
but  shade^  such  as  nighty  the  dcvil^  &c.    Th^  poN 
traitures  very  near  overpower  the  light  of  the  uoder- 
standing,  almost  benight  the  £Eu:ulties^  and  givetbit 
melancholy  tincture   to   the  most  sanguine  ooni« 
plexion^  which  this  gentleman  calls  an  indinatioii  to 
be  in  a  brown-study,  and  is  usually  attended  vitk 
worse  consequences^  in  case  of  a  repulse.    Durii^ 
this  twilight  of  intellects,  the  patient  is  extremdlf 
apt^  as  love  is  the  most  witty  passion  in  natuR^  ti 
offer  at  some  pert  sallies  now  and  then^  by  wi^  if 
flourish,  upon  the  amiable  enchantress,  and  unftrtn- 
nately  stumbles  upon  that  mongrel  miscreated^  t» 
speak  in  Miltonic,  kind  of  wit,  vulgarly  termed  the 
pun.     It  would  not  be  much  amiss  to  consult  Dr. 
T W ,  who  is  certainly  a  very  able  pro- 
jector, and  whose  system  of  divinity  and  spiritual 
mechanics  obtains  very  much  among  the  better  part 
of  our  undergraduates,  whether  a  general  intermar- 
riage,  enjoined  by  parliament,  between  the  sister* 
hood  of  the  olive-beauties  and  the  fraternity  of  the 
people  called  quakers,  would  not  be  a  very  serviceable 
expedient,  and  abate  that  overflow  of  light  whid 
shines  within  them  so  powerfully,  that  it  dazzles  their 
eyes,  and  dances  them  into  a  thousand  vagaries  of  er« 
ror  and  enthusiasm.     These  reflections  may  impart 
some  light  towards  a  discovery  of  the  origin  of  pun- 
ning among  us^  and  the  founoation  of  its  prevailing 
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long  in  tkis  fieonous  body.     It  is  notorious^  from 
e  instance  under  consideration,  that  it  must  b^ 
ins  chiefly  to  the  use  of  brown  jugs,  muddy  belch, 
d  tne  fumes  of  a  certain  memorable  place  of  ren- 
iFons  with  us  at  meals,  known  by  the  name  of 
lincoat  Hole :  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  kitchen, 
e  the  tail  of  a  comet,  predominates  least  about  the 
i,  bat  resides  behind,  and  fills  the  fragrant  recep- 
le  above-mentioned.  Besides,  it  is  further  observ- 
er that  the  delicate  spirits  among  us,  who  de- 
re  against  these  nauseous  proceedings,  sip  tea,  and 
t  up  for  critic  and  amour,  profess  likewise  an  equal 
Murence  for  punning,  the  ancient  innocent  diver- 
%  of  this  society.      After  all.  Sir,  though  it  may 
war  something  absurd  that  I  seem  to  approach  you 
h  the  air  for  an  advocate  for  punning,  you  who 
«  justified  your  censures  of  the  practice  in  a 
dissertation  upon  that  subject*,  yet  I  am  cou- 
nt you  will  tnink  it  abundantly  atoned  for  by 
erring,  that  this  humbler  exercise  may  be  as  in- 
imental  in   diverting  us  from  any  innovating 
anes  and  h]^theses  in  wit,  as  dwelling  upon 
est  orthodox  logic  would  be  in  securing  us  from 
asy  in  religion.  Had  Mr.  W ^n*s  +  researches 

I  confined  within  the  bounds  of  Ramus  or  Crack- 
Mvp,  that  learned  newsmonger  might  have  acqui- 
d  m  what  the  holy  oracles  pronounced  upon  the 
ise  like  other  Christians;  and  had  the  surprising 

Xi  ■  y  been  content  with  the  employment  of 
dug  upon  Shakspeare's  points  and  quibbles,  for 
di  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  a  superlative  ge- 
I,  and  now  and  then  penning  a  catch  or  a  ditty, 
ead  of  inditing  odes  and  sonnets,  the  gentlemen 
be  ban  gout  in  the  pit  would  never  have  been  put 

II  that  grimace  in  damning  the  frippery  of  state> 

•  See  Spec.  No.  Gl.  f  Mr.  Whiston. 

OL.  X.  F 
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the  poverty  and  languor  of  thought^  tiie  unnatural 
wit>  and  inartificial  stnicture  of  his  dramas. 

'^  I  am^  8iR^ 
*'  Your  very  humble  servant, 

ff  PETER  DE  QUIB." 

"  From  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  Feb.  8,1712." 
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—Dolor  ipie  disertum 
Fecerat^^ 

OVID,  icn*  xifi.  S8BL 

Her  grief  insinred  her  then  with  eloqueiio& 

As  the  Stoic  philosophers  discard  all  passions  in  g^ 
neral,  they  vnll  not  allow  a  wise  man  so  much  as  t» 
pity  the  afflictions  of  another.  '  If  thou  seest  tiif 
friend  in  trouble/  says  Epictetus,  '  thou  mayest  pii 
on  a  look  of  sorrow,  and  condole  %vith  him,  but  w 
care  that  thy  sorrow  be  not  real.'  The  more  rigid 
of  this  sect  would  not  comply  so  far  as  to  showew 
such  an  outward  appearance  of  grief;  but,  when  me 
told  them  of  any  calamity  that  had  befiedlen  evende 
nearest  of  their  acquaintance,  would  immediatelv  r^ 
ply,  ^  What  is  that  to  me  ?'  If  you  aggravated  the 
circumstances  of  the  affliction,  and  showed  how  oM 
misfortune  was  followed  by  another,  the  answer  iW 
still,  '  All  this  may  be  true,  but  what  is  it  tome?* 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  compaMB 
does  not  only  refine  and  civilize  human  nature,  but 
has  something  in  it  more  pleasing  and  agreeable  thia 
what  can  be  met  with  in  such  an  indolent  happioesBi 
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such  an  indifference  to  mankind^  as  that  in  which: 
the  Stoics  placed  their  wisdom.  As  love  is  the  most 
delightful  passion^  pity  is  nothing  else  but  love  sof- 
tened by  a  degree  of  sorrow.  In  shorty  it  is  a  kind 
of  pleasing  anguish,  as  well  as  generous  sympathy, 
that  knits  mankind  together,  and  blends  them  in  the 
same  common  lot. 

Those  who  have  laid  down  rules  for  rhetoric  or 
poetry,  advise  the  writer  to  work  himself  up,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  pitch  of  sorrow  which  he  endeavours  to 
prodnoe  in  others.  There  are  none,  therefore,  who 
stir  up  pity  so  much  as  those  who  indite  their  own 
snffenngs.  Grief  has  a  natural  eloquence  belonging 
to  it,  and  breaks  out  in  more  moving  sentiments  than 
can  be  supplied  by  the  finest  imagination.  Nature 
€n  this  occasion  dictates  a  thousand  passionate  things 
which  cannot  be  supplied  by  art. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  short  speeches  or  sen- 
tences which  we  often  meet  with  in  histories  make  a 
deeper  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  than 
the  most  laboured  strokes  in  a  well  written  tragedy. 
l^th  and  matter  of  &ct  sets  the  person  actually  be- 
fiife  us  in  the  one,  whom  fiction  places  at  a  greater 
diitance  from  us  in  the  other.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  any  ancient  or  modern  story  more  af- 
fecting than  a  letter  of  Ann  of  Bologne,  wife  to  king 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  mother  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
^liiich  is  still  extant  in  the  Cotton  library,  as  written 
by  her  own  hand. 

Shakspeare  himself  could  not  have  made  her  talk 
in  a  strain  so  suitable  to  her  condition  and  charac- 
ter. One  sees  in  it  the  expostulations  of  a  slighted 
lover,  the  resentments  of  an  injured  woman,  and 
the  sorrows  of  an  imprisoned  queen.  I  need  not  ac- 
quaint my  reader  that  this  princess  was  then  under 
posecution  for  disloyalty  to  the  king's  bed,  and  that 
she  was  afterwards  publicly  beheaded  upon  the  same 
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account ;  though  this  prosecution  was  believed  by 
many  to  proceed^  as  she  herself  intimates^  rather  from 
the  king  s  love  to  Jane  Seymour^  than  firom  any  ac- 
tual crime  in  Ann  of  Bologne. 

QUEEN  ANN  BOLEYN's  LAST  LETTSB  TO 

KING  HENRY. 
''  SIR, 

Cotton  Lib.  \  "  YouR  grace's  displeasure^  and  my  im- 
OthoC.  10. 1  prisonment,  are  things  so  strange  unto 
me,  as  what  to  write,  or  what  to  excuse,  I  am  alto- 
gether ignorant.  Whereas  you  send  unto  me,  wil- 
ling me  to  confess  a  truth,  and  so  obtain  your  fitvour, 
by  such  an  one,  whom  you  know  to  be  mine  andflBt 

fofessed  enemy,  I  no  sooner  received  this  mesMp 
him,  than  I  rightly  conceived  your  meaning  and 
,  as  you  say,  confessing  a  truth  indeed  may  vo- 
cure  my  safety,  I  shall  with  all  willingness  ana  onty 
perform  your  command. 

^'  But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine,  that  your 
poor  wife  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  mult 
where  not  so  much  as  a  thought  thereof  preceded. 
And  to  speak  a  truth  never  prince  had  wi£s  nMve 
loyal  in  all  duty  and  in  all  true  affection  than  ym 
have  ever  found  in  Ann  Boleyn :  with  which  naine 
and  place  I  could  willingly  have  contented  mpMt 
if  God  and  your  grace's  pleasure  had  been  so  pleased. 
Neither  did  I  at  any  time  so  far  forget  myself  in  my 
exaltation  or  received  queenship,  but  that  I  alwaji 
looked  for  such  an  alteration  as  now  I  find ;  finr  toe 
ground  of  my  preferment  being  on  no  surer  firandi- 
tion  than  your  grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteratioa  I 
knew  was  lit  and  sufficient  to  draw  that  fiancy  t» 
some  other  subject.  You  have  chosen  me  from  a  W 
estate  to  be  your  queen  and  companion,  fiur  beyond 
my  desert  or  desire.     If  then  you  found  me  wurtby 
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of  such  honour^  good  your  grace,  let  not  any  slight 
£eincy  or  bad  counsel  of  mine  enemies  withdraw  your 
princely  ^Eivour  £rom  me ;  neither  let  that  stain,  that 
unworthy  stain  of  a  disloyal  heart  towards  your  good 
grace  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on  your  most  dutiful 
wife,  and'the  infent  princess  your  daughter.  Try  me, 
good  king,  but  let  me  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not 
my  sworn  enemies  sit  as  my  accusers  and  judges ; 
yea,  let  me  receive  an  open  trial,  for  my  truth  shall 
fear  no  open  shame ;  then  shall  you  see  either  mine 
innocency  cleared,  your  suspicion  and  conscience  sa- 
tisfied, the  ignominy  and  slander  of  the  world  stop- 
ped, or  my  guilt  openly  declared.  So  that,  whatso- 
ever Grod  or  you  may  determine  of  me,  your  grace  may 
be  freed  from  an  open  censure ;  and  mine  offence 
being  so  lawfidly  proved,  your  grace  is  at  liberty  both 
before  Grod  and  man,  not  only  to  execute  worthy 
punishment  on  me  as  an  unlawful  wife,  but  to  follow 
your  affection  already  settled  on  that  party,  for  whose 
sake  I  am  now  as  I  am,  whose  name  I  could  some 
good  while  since  have  pointed  unto,  your  grace  being 
not  ignorant  of  my  suspicion  therein. 

*'  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and 
that  not  only  my  death,  but  an  infamous  slander  must 
bring  you  the  enjoying  of  your  desired  happiness  ; 
then  I  desire  of  God,  that  he  will  pardon  your  great 
cm  therein,  and  likewise  mine  enemies,  the  instru- 
ments thereof;  and  that  he  will  not  call  you  to  a 
strict  account  for  your  unprinccly  and  cruel  usage 
of  me,  at  his  general  judgement  seat,  where  both  you 
«nd  myself  must  shortly  appear,  and  in  whose  judge- 
ment 1  doubt  not,  whatsoever  the  world  may  think  of 
me,  mine  innocence  shall  be  openly  known,  and  suf- 
ficiently cleared. 

"  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself 
may  only  bear  the  burthen  of  your  grace's  displea- 
sure, and  that  it  may  not  touch' the  innocent  souls  of 
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those  poor  gentlemen,  who,  as  I  nnderstand,  are 
likewise  in  straight  imprisonment  for  my  sake.  If 
ever  I  have  found  favour  in  your  sicht,  if  erer  the 
name  of  Ann  Boleyn  hath  been  pleasing  in  your  ean, 
then  let  mc  obtain  this  request,  and  I  will  ao  leave 
to  trouble  your  grace  any  further,  with  mine  earnest 
prayers  to  the  Trinity,  to  have  your  graoe  in  hn 
good  keeping,  and  to  direct  yon  in  all  your  actions. 
From  my  doleful  prison  in  the  Tower,  this  sixth  cf 
3Iay  ; 

*'  Your  most  loyal 

^^  and  ever  raithful  wife, 

'^ANN  BOLEYN." 
L 
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Iruanire  itaret  carta  txUione  modoque* 

HOR.  SAT.  B.  S.  271. 

—You'd  be  a  fotA. 
With  art  and  wisdom,  and  be  mad  by  rule. 

CUBCE. 

Cynthio  and  Flavia  are  persons  of  distincdoo  is 
this  town,  who  have  been  lovers  these  ten  montlis 
last  past,  and  writ  to  each  other  for  gallantry  Mke 
under  those  feigned  names ;  Mr.  Such-a-onc  sad 
Mrs.  Such-a-one  not  being  capable  of  raising  tbe 
soul  out  of  the  ordinary  tracts  and  passages  of  life, 
up  to  that  elevation  which  make  the  life  of  the  en- 
amoured so  much  superior  to  that  of  the  rest  of  tbe 
world.  But  ever  since  the  beauteous  Cecilia  has  made 
such  a  figure  as  she  now  does  in  the  circle  of  cfaam- 
ing  women,  Cynthio  has  been  secretly  one  of  her 
adorers.  Laetitia  has  been  the  finest  woman,  in  town 
these  three  months, amd  so  long  Cynthio  hasactedtbe 
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part  of  a  lover  very  awkwardly  in  the  presence  of 
Flavia.   Flavia  has  been  too  blind  towards  him^  and 
has  too  sincere  an  heart  of  her  own  to  observe  a 
thousand  things  which  would  have  discovered  this 
chai^  of  mind  to  any  one  less  engaged  than  she 
was.     Cynthio  was  musing  yesterday  in  the  piazza 
in  Covent^arden^  and  was  saying  to  himself  that  he 
was  a  very  ill  man  to  go  on  in  visiting  and  professing 
love  to  Fhivia>  when  his  heart  was  enthralled  to  an- 
other.  '  It  is  an  infirmity  that  I  am  not  constant  to 
Flavia ;  but  it  would  be  still  a  greater  crime^  since  I 
cannot  continue  to  love  her,  to  profess  that  I  do. 
To  marry  a  woman  with  the  coldness  that  usually 
indeed  comes  on  after  marriage,  is  ruining  one's  se£f 
with  one's  eyes  open ;  besides,  it  is  really  doing  her 
an  injury.'    This  last  consideration  forsooth,  of  in- 
juring her  in  persisting,  made  him  resolve  to  break 
off  upon  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  making 
her  angry.     When  he  was  in  tnis  thought,  he  saw 
Eobin  the  porter,  who  waits  at  Will's  coffee-house, 
passing  by.   Robin,  you  must  know,  is  the  best  man 
m  tovm  for  carrying  a  billet ;  the  fellow  has  a  thin 
body,  swift  step,  demure  looks,  sufficient  sense,  and 
knows  the  town.     This  man  carried  Cynthio's  first 
letter  to  Flavia,  and,  by  frequent  errands  ever  since, 
is  well  known  to  her. '  The  fellow  covers  his  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  his  messages  with  the  most 
exquisite   low  humour  imaginable.      The  first  he 
obliged  Flavia  to  take  was  by  complaining  to  her  that 
he  had  a  wife  and  tlirec  children,  and  if  she  did  not 
take  that  letter,  which  he  was  sure  there  was  no 
barm  in,  but  rather  love,  his  family  must  go  supper- 
less  to  bed,  for  the  gentleman  would  pay  him  aic- 
oordins  as  he  did  his  business.     Robin,  therefore, 
Cynthio  now  thought  fit  to  make  use  of,  and  gave 
him  orders  to  wait  before  Flavia's  door,  and  if  she 
called  him  to  her^  and  asked  whether  it  was  Cyn« 
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thio  who  passed  by,  lie  should  at  first  be  loth  to 
own  it  was,  but  upon  importunity  confess  it.  There 
needed  not  much  search  in  that  part  of  the  town  to 
find  a  well-dressed  hussey  fit  for  the  purpose  Cyn- 
thio  designed  her.  As  soon  as  he  believed  Rmn. 
was  posted,  he  drove  by  Flavians  lodgings  in  a  hack- 
ney coach  and  a  woman  in  it.  Robin  was  at  the 
door  talking  with  Flavia's  maid,  and  Cynthio  pulled 
up  the  glass  as  surprised,  and  hid  his  associate.  The 
report  of  this  circumstance  soon  flew  up  stairs,  and 
Robin  could  not  deny  but  the  gentleman  fi&voiiied* 
his  master ;  yet  if  it  was  he,  he  was  sure  that  tht 
lady  was  but  his  cousin  whom  he  had  seen  ask  ftr 
him,  adding,  that  he  believed  she  was  a  poor  rela- 
tion, because  they  made  her  wait  one  morning  till  he 
was  awake.  Flavia  immediately  writ  the  fioUowing 
epistle,  which  Robin  brought  to  Will's. 


^  SIR, 

^  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  basest^  falsest  of  man- 
kind ;  my  maid,  as  well  as  the  bearer,  saw  you. 

'  The  injured  flavia.' 

'June  4,  1712.* 


After  Cynthio  had  read  the  letter,  he  asked  Robin 
how  she  looked,  and  what  she  said  at  the  delivery  of 
it.  Robin  said  she  spoke  short  to  him,  and  called 
him  back  again,  and  had  nothing  to  say  to  him,  and 
bid  him  and  all  the  men  in  the  world  go  out  of  her 
sight ;  but  the  maid  followed,  and  bid  him  bring  an 
answer. 


Cynthio  returned  as  follows 


Resembled. 
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*  MADAM, 

'  That  your  maid  and  the  bearer  have  seen  me 
ry  often  is  very  certain;  but  I  desire  to  know,  be- 
^  engaged  at  piquet,  what  your  letter  means  by 
'tb  in  vain  to  deny  it."  I  shall  stay  here  all  the 
ening. 

'  Your  amazed  cynthio.' 

'June  4^  Three  afternoon,  1712.' 

As  soon  as  Robin  arrived  with  this>  Flavia  an- 
'ered: 

'  DEAB  CTNTHIO, 

'  I  HAVE  walked  a  turn  or  two  in  my  anti-cham- 
r  since  I  writ  to  you,  and  have  recovered  myself 
an  an  impertinent  fit  which  you  ought  to  forgive 
t,  and  desire  you  would  come  to  me  inmiediately, 
laugh  off  a  jealousy  that  you  and  a  creature  of 
e  town  went  by  in  a  nackney-coach  an  hour  ago. 
*  I  am  your  most  humble  servant, 

'  PliAVIA. 

'  I  will  not  open  the  letter  which  my  Cynthio 
rit  upon  the  misapprehension  you  must  have  been 
ider,  when  you  writ,  for  want  of  hearing  the  whole 
nmmstance.' 

Robin  came  back  in  an  instant,  and  Cynthio  an- 
rered: 

*  Half  an  hour  six  minutes  after  three, 
June  4,  Will's  coffee-house.* 
'  MADAM, 

'  It  is  certain  I  went  by  your  lodging  with  a  gen- 
ewoman  to  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be  known; 
le  is  indeed  my  relation,  and  a  pretty  sort  of  wo- 
an.  But  your  starting  manner  of  writing,  and 
vning  you  have  not  done  me  the  honour  so  much 
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as  to  open  my  letter^  lias  in  it  something  very  tmac- 
countable^  and  alarms  one  that  has  had  thooghts^  of 
passing  his  days  with  you.  But  I  am  bom  to  ad- 
mire you  with  all  your  little  imperfections. 

'  CYNTHia' 

Robin  ran  back  and  brought  for  answer : 

^  Exact  Sir,  that  are  at  Will's  coffee-house  ax 
minutes  after  three^  June  4;  one  that  has  had 
thoughts,  and  all  my  little  imperfections.  Sir,  come 
to  me  immediately,  or  I  shall  determine  what  may 
perhaps  not  be  very  pleasing  to  you. 

*  FLAVIA.' 

Robin  gave  an  account  that  she  looked  esseam 
angry  when  she  gave  him  the  letter ;  and  that  'lis 
told  her,  for  she  asked,  that  Cynthio  only  looked  at 
the  clock,  taking  snuff,  and  writ  two  or  three  wordi 
on  the  top  of  the  letter  when  he  gave  him  his. 

Now  the  plot  thickened  so  wel^  as  that  Cynthia 
saw  he  had  not  much  more  to  do,  to  accomplish  b&' 
ing  irreconcUeably  banished :  he  writ, 

^  MADAM, 

^  I  HAVE  that  prejudice  in  favour  of  all  you  do, 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  determine  upoi 
what  will  not  be  very  pleasing  to 

^  Your  obedient  servant, 

^  CYNTHIO.' 

This  was  delivered,  and  the  answer  returned,  in  a 
little  more  than  two  seconds. 

'  SIR, 

'  Is  it  come  to  this  ?  You  never  loved  me,  and 
the  creature  you  were  with  is  the  properest  person 
for  your  associate.  I  despise  you,  and  hope  1  shall 
soon  hate  you  as  a  villain  to 

'  The  credulous  flavia.' 
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Robin  ran  back  with : 

'  MADAM^ 

'  YouB  credulity  when  you  are  to  gain  your  point, 
and  suspicion  when  you  fear  to  lose  it,  make  it  a 
very  hard  part  to  behave  as  becomes 

^  Your  humble  slave, 

'  CYNTHIO.' 

Robin  whipt  away  and  returned  with, 

*  MB.  WELFORD, 

'  FiiAViA  and  Cynthio  are  no  more.  I  relieve  you 
fipom  the  hard  part  of  which  you  complain,  and  ba- 
nish you  from  my  sight  for  ever. 

'  ANN  HEART.' 

Robin  had  a  crown  for  his  afternoon's  work;  and 
diiB  is  published  to  admonish  Cecilia  to  avenge  the 
injmy  done  to  Flavia. 

T 
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Ut  nemo  m  sese  tentat  descendere  ! — 

PE&s.  SAT.  iv.  2S. 

None»  none  descends  into  himself  to  find 
The  secret  imperfections  of  his  mind. 

ABTDEK. 

Htpocbisy  at  the  fashionable  end  of  the  town  is 
fcry  different  from  hypocrisy  in  the  city.  The  mod- 
ish nypocrite  endeavours  to  appear  more  vicious  than 
he  really  is,  the  other  kind  of  hypocrite  more  vir- 
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tuous.  The  former  is  afraid  of  every  thing  that  has 
the  show  of  religion  in  it^  and  would  be  thou^t 
engaged  in  many  criminal  gallantries  and  amoan 
which  he  is  not  guilty  of.  The  latter  assumes  a  £ue 
of  sanctity^  and  covers  a  multitude  of  vices  under  a 
seeming  religious  deportment. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  hypocrisy  whidi 
differs  from  both  these>  and  which  I  intend  to  make 
the  subject  of  this  paper :  I  mean  that  hypocrisy, 
by  which  a  man  does  not  only  deceive  the  wom, 
but  very  often  imposes  on  himself;  that  hypocEisy^ 
which  conceals  his  own  heart  from  him^  and  makei 
him  believe'he  is  more  virtuous  than  he  really  is, 
and  either  not  attend  to  his  vices,  or  mistake  eren 
his  vices  for  virtues.  It  is  this  fatal  hjmocrisy  and 
self-deceit  which  is  taken  notice  of  in  those  worch^ 
'  Who  can  understand  his  errors  ?  cleanse  Thoa  me 
from  secret  fEiults.' 

If  the  open  professors  of  impiety  deserve  the  nt* 
most  application  and  endeavours  of  moral  writen  to 
recover  them  from  vice  and  folly,  how  much  more 
may  those  lay  a  claim  to  their  care  and  compassion, 
who  are  walking  in  the  paths  of  death,  while  the? 
fancy  themselves  engaged  in  a  course  of  virtue!  1 
shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  lay  down  some  rules  finr 
the  discovery  of  those  vices  that  lurk  in  the  secret 
corners  of  the  soul,  and  to  show  my  reader  those 
methods  by  which  he  may  arrive  at  a  true  and 
impartial  knowledge  of  himself.  The  usual  means 
prescribed  for  this  purpose  are,  to  examine  oursdves 
by  the  rules  which  are  laid  down  for  our  direction 
in  sacred  writ,  and  to  compare  our  lives  "with  the 
life  of  that  Person  who  acted  up  to  the  perfection 
of  human  nature,  and  is  the  standing  example,  at 
well  as  the  great  guide  and  instructor  of  those  who 
receive  his  doctrines.  Though  these  two  heads 
cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon,  I  shall  but  just 
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leation  them^  since  they  have  been  handled  by 
Any  great  and  eminent  writers. 

I  would  therefore  propose  the  following  methods 
» the  consideration  of  such  as  would  find  out  their 
icret  fiaultSj  and  make  a  true  estimate  of  them- 
dyes. 

In  the  first  plaoe^  let  them  consider  well  what  are 
le  characters  which  they  bear  among  their  enemies. 
ia  friends  very  often  flatter  us^  as  much  as  our 
vn  hearts.  They  either  do  not  see  our  faults,  or 
moeal  them  from  us,  or  soften  them  by  their  re- 
resentations  after  such  a  manner  that  we  think 
lem  too  trivial  to  be  taken  notice  of.  An  adver- 
iry^  on  the  contrary,  makes  a  stricter  search  into 
ly  discovers  every  flaw  and  imperfection  in  our 
mpers ;  and  though  his  malice  may  set  them  in 
10  strong  a  light,  it  has  generally  some  ground  for 
liat  it  advances.  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's 
iitnes,  an  enemy  inflames  his  crimes.  A  wise  man 
umld  give  a  just  attention  to  both  of  them,^  so  far 
I  they  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  one, 
id  diminution  of  the  other.  Plutarch  has  written 
1  essay  on  the  benefits  which  a  man  may  receive 
ton  his  enemies,  and,  among  the  good  fiiiits  of 
unity,  mentions  this  in  particular,  that  by  the 
nroaches  which  it  casts  upon  us  we  see  the  worst 
oe  of  ourselves,  and  open  our  eyes  to  several  blem- 
hes  and  defects  in  our  lives  and  conversations, 
hich  we  should  not  have  observed  without  the  help 
r  such  ill-natured  monitors. 

In  order  likewise  to  come  at  a  true  knowledge  of 
BTselves,  we  should  consider  on  the  other  hand 
aw  far  we  may  deserve  the  praises  and  approba- 
ons  which  the  world  bestow  upon  us ;  whether  the 
etions  they  celebrate  proceed  from  laudable  and 
iirthy  motives ;  and  how  far  we  are  really  possess- 
1  of  the  virtues  which  gain  us  applause  among 
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those  with  whom  we  converse.  Such  a  reflectioD  is 
absolutely  necessary,  if  we  consider  how  apt  we  are 
either  to  value  or  condemn  ourselves  by  the  opi- 
nions of  others,  and  to  sacrifice  the  report  of  oar 
own  hearts  to  the  judgement  of  the  world. 

In  the  next  place,  that  we  may  not  deceive  oar- 
selves  in  a  point  of  so  much  importance,  we  should 
not  lay  too  great  a  stress  on  any  supposed  virtna 
we  possess  that  are  of  a  doubtful  nature :  and  sudi 
we  may  esteem  all  those  in  which  multitudes  of 
men  dissent  from  us,  who  are  as  good  and  wise  ai 
ourselves.     We  should  always  act  with  great  can- 
tiousness  and  circumspection  in  points  where  it  is 
not  impossible  that  we  may  be  deceived.    Intem- 
perate zeal,  bigotry,  and  persecution  for  any  paitj 
or  opinion,  how  praiseworthy  soever  they  may  ap- 
pear to  weak  men  of  our  own  principles,  prodnoe 
infinite  calamities  among  mankind,  and  are  h]£^ 
criminal  in  their  own  nature :  and  yet  how  maiir 
persons  eminent  for  piety  suffer  such  monstrous  and 
absurd  principles  of  action  to  take  root  in  their 
minds  under  the  colour  of  virtues !     For  my  own 
part,  I  must  own  I  never  yet  knew  any  partjr  w 
just  and  reasonable,  that  a  man  could  follow  it  in 
its  height  and  violence,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
innocent. 

We  should  like^vise  be  very  apprehensive  of  thoije 
actions  which  proceed  from  natural  constitution, 
fisivourite  passions,  particular  education,  or  what- 
ever promotes  our  worldly  interest  or  advantage.  In 
these  and  the  like  cases,  a  man's  judgement  is  easily 
perverted,  and  a  wrong  bias  hung  upon  his  mina> 
These  are  the  inlets  of  prejudice,  the  unguarded 
avenues  of  the  mind,  by  which  a  thousand  errors 
and  secret  faults  find  admission,  without  being  ob- 
served or  taken  notice  of.  A  wise  man  will  snsned 
those  actions  to  which  he  is  directed  by  something 
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sason^  and  always  apprehend  some  concealed 
ivery  resolution  that  is  of  a  disputable  na- 
n  it  is  conformable  to  his  particular  tem- 
age,  or  way  of  life,  or  when  it  favours  his 
or  his  profit. 

is  nothing  of  greater  importance  to  us  than 
^ntly  to  sift  our  thoughts,  and  examine  all 
rk  recesses  of  the  mind,  if  we  would  estab- 
Bouls  in  such  a  solid  and  substantial  virtue, 
turn  to  account  in  that  great  day  when  it 
nd  the  test  of  infinite  wisdom  ana  justice. 
1  conclude  this  essay  with  observing,  that 
kinds  of  hypocrisy  I  have  here  spoken  of, 
that  of  deceiving  the  world,  and  that  of 
I  on  ourselves,  are  touched  with  wonderful 
1  the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  psalm.  The 
;he  first  kind  of  hypocrisy  is  there  set  forth 
^ons  on  God's  omniscience  and  omnipre- 
diich  are  celebrated  in  as  noble  strains  of 
i  wy  other  I  ever  met  with  either  sacred  or 
Tne  other  kind  of  hypocrisy,  whereby  a 
idves  himself,  is  intimated  in  the  two  last 
irhere  the  Psalmist  addresses  himself  to  the 
archer  of  hearts  in  that  emphatical  petition, 
3,  O  God !  and  seek  the  ground  of  my  heart ; 
e,  and  examine  my  thoughts.  Look  well 
be  any  way  of  wickedness  in  me,  and  lead 
e  ^vay  everlasting." 
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^^IxUet  anguis  in  herba, 

VIKG.  ECL.  ill.  98. 

There's  a  snake  in  the  grass. 

EN6USH  PKOyX&B. 

It  should,  methinks,  preserve  modesty  and  its  in- 
terests in  the  world,  that  the  transgression  of  it 
always  creates  offence;  and  the  very  purposes  of 
wantonness  are  defeated  by  a  carriage  whioi  has  in 
it  so  much  boldness,  as  to  intimate  that  fear  and  re- 
luctance are  quite  extinguished  in  an  object  which 
would  be  otherwise  desirable.  It  was  said  of  a  wit 
of  the  last  age, 

Sedl^*  has  that  prevaiUng  gentie  art 
Which  can,  with  a  resistless  charm,  impart 
The  loosest  wishes  to  the  chastest  heart ; 
Raise  such  a  conflict,  kindle  such  a  fire, 
Between  declining  virtue  and  desire. 
That  the  poor  vanquish'd  maid  dissolves  away 
In  dreams  all  night,  in  sighs  and  tears  all  day. 

This  prevailing  gentle  art  was  made  up  of  conH 
plaisance,  courtship,  and  artful  conformity  to  the 
modesty  of  a  woman's  manners.  Rusticity,  broad 
expression,  and  forward  obtrusion,  offend  those  of 
education,  and  make  the  transgressors  odious  to  all 

♦  Sedley,  Sir  Chas.,  a  writer'of  verses  in  the  reign  of  Chtrki 
II.  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite.  The  nobleman's  vertei 
quoted  here,  allude,  it  has  been  said,  not  to  Sir  Charles  Sedkj'i 
writings,  but  to  his  personal  address :  for  we  are  told  that,  Iff 
studying  human  nature,  he  had  acquired  to  an  eminent  degree  tke 
art  of  making  himself  agreeable,  particularly  to  the  ladies. 
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)  liav^  merit  enough  to  attract  regard.  It  is  in 
taste  that  the  scenery  is  so  beautifully  ordered 
iie  description  which  Antony  makes  in  the  dia^ 
le  between  him  and  Dolabella^  of  Cleopatra  in 
barge: 

Her  galley  down  the  silver  Cydnus  row'd : 

The  tackling  silk,  the  streamers  waved  with  gold; 

Hie  gentle  winds  were  lo^^^  in  purple  sails ; 

Her  nymj^Sf  like  Nereids,  round  her  couch  were  placed, 

Where  sh^  another  searbom  Venus,  lay ; 

She  lay,  and  lean*d  her  cheek  upon  her  hand. 

And  cast  a  look  so  languishingly  sweet, 

As  if  secure  of  all  beholders'  hearts, 

N^lecting  she  could  take  them.    Boys,  like  Cupids, 

Stood  fimning  with  thdr  painted  wings  the  winds 

That  play'd  about  her  face ;  but  if  she  smiled, 

A  darting  glory  seem*d  to  blaze  abroad. 

That  men's  desiring  eyes  were  never  wearied. 

But  hung  upon  the  object.    To  soft  flutes 

The  silver  oars  kept  time :  and,  while  they  play'd. 

The  hearing  gave  new  pleasure  to  the  sight ; 

And  both  to  tiiought.*— 

lere  the  imagination  is  warmed  with  all  the  ob- 
»  presented,  and  yet  is  there  nothing  that  is 
^ous,  or  what  raises  any  idea  more  loose  than 
t  of  a  beautiful  woman  set  off  to  advantage.  The 
5,  or  a  more  delicate  and  careful  spirit  of  modesty 
lears  in  the  following  passage  in  one  of  Mr.  Phi- 
l's pastorals. 

Breathe  soft,  ye  winds !  ye  waters,  gently  flow ! 
Shield  her,  ye  trees !  ye  flowers,  around  her  grow ! 
Te  swains,  I  beg  you,  pass  in  Silence  by ! 
My  love  in  yonder  vale  asleep  does  lie. 

Desire  is  corrected  when  there  is  a  tenderness  or 
Biration  expressed  which  partakes  the  passion. 

•  J)ryden's  All  for  Love,  Act  iii.  sc  1. 

o3 
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Licentious  language  has  something  bmta 
which  disgraces  humanity^  and  leaves  us  in  1 
dition  of  the  savages  in  the  field.  But  it 
asked^  To  what  good  use  can  tend  a  diao 
this  kind  at  all  ?  It  is  to  alarm  chaste  ean 
such  as  have,  what  is  above  called^  the  '  p 
gentle  art.'  Masters  of  that  talent  are  cbj 
clothing  their  thoughts  in  so  soft  a  dress^  an 
thing  so  distant  fiom  the  secret  purpose 
heart,  that  the  imagination  of  the  ungm 
touched  with  a  fondness  which  grows  too  in 
to  be  resisted.  Much  care  and  concern  for  tl 
welfare,  to  seem  afraid  lest  she  should  be  i 
by  the  very  air  which  surrounds  her,  a 
uttered  rather  with  kind  looks,  and  expresK 
interjection,  an  ^  ah,'  or  ^  oh,'  at  some  littk 
in  moving  or  making  a  step,  than  in  any  dir 
fession  of  love,  arc  the  methods  of  skilfiil  ai 
They  are  honest  arts  when  their  purpose  : 
but  infeunous  when  misapplied.  It  is  certi 
many  a  young  woman  in  this  town  has  1 
heart  irrecoverably  won,  by  men  who  have  n* 
one  advance  which  ties  their  admirers,  tho 
females  languish  with  the  utmost  anxiety, 
often,  by  way  of  admonition  to  my  female  : 
given  them  warning  against  agreeable  com 
the  other  sex,  except  they  are  well  acquaint 
their  characters.  Women  may  disguise  it 
think  fit ;  and  the  more  to  do  it,  they  may  b 
at  me  for  saying  it ;  but  I  say  it  is  natural  t 
that  they  have  no  manner  of  approbation  i 
without  some  degree  of  love.  For  this  reaso 
dangerous  to  be  entertained  as  a  friend  or  a  i 
who  is  capable  of  gaining  any  eminent  esl 
observation,  though  it  be  never  so  remote  fin 
tensions  as  a  lover.  If  a  man's  heart  has  : 
abhorrence  of  any  treacherous  design,  he  ma; 
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improve  approbation  into  kindness  and  kiiiibiess  into 
passion.  There  may  possibly  be  no  manner  of  love 
between  them  in  the  eyes  of  all  their  acquaintance ; 
ii»,  it  is  all  friendship ;  and  yet  they  may  be  as  fond 
as  shepherd  and  shepherdess  in  a  pastoral^  but  still 
the  nymph  and  the  swain  may  be  to  each  other  no 
other^  I  warrant  you,  than  Pylades  and  Orestes. 

When  Lucy  decks  with  flowers  her  swelling  breast, 
And  on  her  elbow  leans,  dissembling  rest ; 
Unable  to  refrain  my  madding  mind 
Nor  iheep  nor  pasture  worth  my  care  I  fmd. 

Once  Delia  slept,  on  easy  moss  reclined, 
Her  lovely  limbs  half  bare,  and  rude  the  wind : 
I  smooth'd  her  coats,  and  stole  a  silent  kiss : 
Condemn  me,  shepherds,  if  I  did  amiss. 

Such  good  offices  as  these,  and  such  friendly 
thoughts  and  concerns  for  one  another,  are  what 
make  up  the  amity,  as  they  call  it,  between  man 
and  woman. 

It  is  the  permission  of  such  intercouse  that  makes 
a  young  woman  come  to  the  arms  of  her  husband, 
after  the  disappointment  of  four  or  five  passions 
which  she  has  successively  had  for  dilferent  men, 
before  she  is  prudentially  given  to  him  fur  whom 
she  has  neither  love  nor  friendship.  For  what 
should  a  poor  creature  do  that  has  lost  all  her  friends? 
There's  Marinet  the  agreeable,  has,  to  my  know- 
lec^,  had  a  friendship  fur  lord  Welford,  which  had 
like  to  break  her  heart:  then  she  had  so  great  a 
friendship  for  colonel  Hardy,  that  she  could  not 
endure  any  woman  else  should  do  any  thing  but  rail 
at  him.  Many  and  fatal  have  been  disasters  between 
friends  who  have  fallen  out,  and  their  resentments 
are  more  keen  than  ever  those  of  other  men  can 
possibly  be :  but  in  this  it  happens  unfortunately, 
that  as  there  ought  to  be  nothing  concealed  from  one 
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friend  to  another,  the  friends  of  different  sexes  very 
often  find  fatal  effects  from  their  unanimity. 

For  my  part,  who  study  to  pass  life  in  as  much 
innocence  and  tranquillity  as  I  can,  I  shun  the 
company  of  agreeable  women  as  much  as  possible : 
and  must  confess  that  I  have,  though  a  tolerable 
good  philosopher,  but  a  low  opinion  of  Platonic  love: 
for  wnich  reason  I  thought  it  necessary  to  give  my 
fair  readers  a  caution  against  it,  having,  to  my  great 
concern,  observed  the  waist  of  aPlatonist  lately  swell 
to  a  roundness  which  is  inconsistent  with  that  phi- 
losophy. 
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In  amore  hac  omnia  insunt  vUia :  infurus, 
SusjricioneSj  irdrnicUuBy  indudtB^ 
JSeUuiUj  pax  rursum.^^ 

TER.  EUN.  ACT.  1.  8C.  1.  14  • 

It  is  the  capricious  state  of  love,  to  be  attended  with  injuriei»  suf* 
picions,  enmities,  truces,  quarrelling,  and  reconcflement. 

I  SHALL  publish,  for  the  entertainment  of  this  dsf; 
an  odd  sort  of  a  packet,  which  1  have  just  received 
from  one  of  my  female  correspondents. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*'  Since  you  have  often  confessed  that  yon  ^tb 
not  displeased  your  papers  should  sometimes  coih 
vey  the  complaints  of  distressed  lovers  to  <^ 
otner,  I  am  in  hopes  you  will  favour  one  who  gi^^ 
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yon  an  undoubted  instance  of  her  reformation,  and 
tt  the  same  time  a  convincing  proof  of  the  happy 
influence  your  labours  have  had  over  the  most  incor** 
rigible  pi^  of  the  most  incorrigible  sex.  You  must 
knoiw^  Sir^  I  am  one  of  that  species  of  women^  whom 
Toa  have  often  characterized  under  the  name  of  ^  jilts>' 
and  that  I  send  you  these  lines  as  well  to  do  public 
penance  for  having  so  long  continued  in  a  known 
trrar,  as  to  beg  pardon  of  the  party  offended.  I  the 
rather  choose  this  way^  because  it  in  some  measure 
answers  the  terms  on  which  he  intimated  the  breach 
between  us  might  possibly  be  made  up^  as  you  will 
see  by  the  letter  he  sent  me  the  next  day  after  I  had 
discarded  him ;  which  I  thought  fit  to  send  you  a 
copy  cf£,  that  you  might  the  better  know  the  whole 


''  I  must  further  acquaint  you,  that  before  I  jilted 
lain,  there  had  been  tne  greatest  intimacy  between 
ns  for  a  year  and  a  half  together,  during  all  which 
time  I  cherished  his  hopes,  and  indulged  his  flame. 
I  leave  you  to  guess,  after  this,  what  must  be  his 
surprise,  when  upon  his  pressing  for  my  full  consent 
one  day,  I  told  him  I  wondered  what  could  make  him 
&ncy  he  had  ever  any  place  in  my  affections.  His 
own  sex  allow  him  sense,  and  all  ours  good-breeding. 
His  person  is  such  as  might,  without  vanity,  make 
him  believe  himself  not  incapable  to  be  beloved.  Our 
fortunes  indeed,  weighed  in  the  nice  scale  of  interest, 
are  not  exactly  equal,  which  by  the  way  was  the  true 
cause  of  my  jilting  him ;  and  I  had  the  assurance  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  following  maxim,  that  I  should 
always  believe  that  man's  passion  to  be  the  most  vio- 
lent who  could  offer  me  the  largest  settlement.  I 
have  since  changed  my  opinion,  and  have  endeavour- 
ed to  let  him  know  so  much  by  several  letters,  but 
ike  barbarous  man  has  refused  them  all ;  so  that  I 
have  no  way  left  of  writing  to  liim  but  by  your 
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assistance.  If  we  can  bring  him  about  once  more, 
I  promise  to  send  you  all  gloves  and  favours^  and 
shall  desire  the  flavour  of  Sir  Rog^r  and  yourself  to 
stand  as  godfathers  to  my  first  boy. 

"  I  am,  SIB, 
"  Your  most  obedient,  most  humble  servant, 

**  AMORET." 


'  PHILANDER  TO  AMORET. 
^  MADAM, 

^  I  AM  SO  surprised  at  the  question  you  were 
pleased  to  ask  me  yesterday,  that  I  am  still  at  a  Iiw 
what  to  say  to  it.  At  least  my  answer  would  be  too 
long  to  trouble  you  with,  as  it  would  come  firom  i 
person,  who,  it  seems,  is  so  very  indifferent  to  yon* 
Instead  of  it,  I  shall  only  recommend  to  your  ooiui- 
deration  the  opinion  of  one  whose  sentiments  on  diese 
matters  I  have  often  heard  you  say  are  extremdf 
just.  ^^  A  generous  and  constant  passion,"  says  your 
favourite  author,  "  in  an  agreeable  lover,  where  tncre 
is  not  too  great  a  disparity  in  their  circumstances,  if 
the  greatest  blessing  that  can  befall  a  person  belov- 
ed; and,  if  overlooked  in  one,  may  perhaps  never  be 
found  in  another." 

'  I  do  not,  however,  at  all  despair  of  being  very 
shortly  much  better  beloved  by  you  than  Antenor  w 
at  present ;  since,  whenever  my  fortune  shall  exceed 
his,  you  were  pleased  to  intimate  your  passion  would 
increase  accordingly. 

'  The  world  has  seen  me  shamefully  lose  that  time 
to  please  a  fickle  woman,  which  might  have  been  em- 
ployed much  more  to  my  credit  and  advantage  in 
other  pursuits.  I  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  to 
acquaint  you,  however  liarsh  it  may  sound  in  a  lady's 
cars,  that,  though  your  love-fit  should  happen  to  re- 
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m^  unless  you  could  contrive  a  way  to  make  your 
santation  as  welllcnown  to  the  public,  as  they  are 
leady  apprised  of  the  manner  with  which  you  have 
sated  me,  you  shall  never  more  see 

'  PHILANDER.' 


'  AMORET  TO  PHILANDER. 
'  SIR, 

'  Upon  reflection,  I  find  the  injury  I  have  done 
fch  to  you  and  myself  to  be  so  great,  that,  though 
B)  part  I  now  act  may  appear  contrary  to  that  de- 
mm  usually  observed  by  our  sex,  yet  I  purposely 
eak  throogii  all  rules,  that  my  repentance  may  in 
ne  measure  equal  my  crime.  I  assure  you,  that 
my  present  hopes  of  recovering  you,  I  look  upon 
itenor's  estate  with  contempt.  The  fop  was  here 
■lerday  in  a  gilt  chariot  anclnew  liveries,  but  I  re-^ 
led  to  see  him.  Though  I  dread  to  meet  your  eyes 
ser  what  has  passed,  I  flatter  myself,  that,  amidst 
.  their  confusion,  you  will  discover  such  a  tender- 
Hi  in  mine,  as  none  can  imitate  but  those  who  love. 

ihall  be  all  this  month  at  lady  D ^'s  in  the  coun- 

f  ;  but  the  woods,  the  fields,  and  gardens,  without 
lilander^  afford  no  pleasures  to  the  unhappy 

^  AMORET.' 

*'  I  must  desire  you,  dear.  Mr.  Spectator,  to  pub- 
h  this  my  letter  to  Philander  as  soon  as  possible, 
d  to  assure  him  that  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  the 
ath  of  his  rich  uncle  in  Gloucestershire.' 


ft 


^■'-  '^^  HOB.  ARS  KM 

Sent  by  the  Sfectatok  to  himself. 

Were  I  to  publish  all  the  advertisements  1 
from  different  hands^  and  persons  of  different 
stances  and  quality^  the  very  mention  of  thei 
out  reflections  on  the  several  subjects^  would 
the  passions  which  can  be  felt  by  human  mi 
instances  of  this,  I  shall  give  you  two  or  three 
the  writers  of  which  can  have  no  recourse  to  fl 
power  for  redress^  and  seem  to  have  written  i 
•  j3|  vent  their  sorrow  than  to  receive  consolation 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  I  AM  a  young  woman  of  beauty  and  qua] 
suitably  married  to  a  gentleman  who  dotes 
But  this  person  of  mine  is  the  object  of  an 
passion  in  a  nobleman  who  is  very  intimate  i 
tiusband.  This  friendship  gives  him  very  eaan 
and  frequent  opportunities  of  entertaimng  n 
My  heart  is  in  the  utmost  anguish,  and  m] 

<v>vprpil  ovftr  with   rnnfiiainTi-   ixrhpn  T  ittitusiH 
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tells  me  stories  of  the  discretionary  part  of  the  worlds 
and  such-a-one  and  such-a-one  who  are  guilty  of  as 
much  as  she  advises  me  to.  She  laughs  at  my  asto- 
nishment ;  and  seems  to  hint  to  me^  that^  as  virtu- 
ous as  she  always  appeared^  I  am  not  the  daughter 
of  her  husband.  It  is  possible  that  printing  this 
letter  may  relieve  me  from  the  unnatural  importu- 
nity of  my  mother^  and  the  perfidious  courtship  of 
my  husband's  friend.  I  have  an  unfeigned  love  of 
▼irtue^  and  am  resolved  to  preserve  my  innocence. 
The  only  way  I  can  think  of  to  avoid  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  the  discovery  of  this  matter^  is  to  fly 
•.way  for  ever^  which  I  must  do  to  avoid  my  hus- 
baaas  £eital  resentment  against  the  man  wno  at- 
tempts to  abuse  him^  and  the  shame  of  exposing  a 
puent  to  in&my.  llie  persons  concerned  will  know 
these  circumstances  relate  to  them;  and^  though 
tiie  r^ard  to  virtue  is  dead  in  them^  I  have  some 
lupea  &om  their  fear  of  shame  upon  reading  this  in 
ymir  paper  ;  which  I  conjure  you  to  publish,  if  you 
nave  any  compassion  for  injured  virtue. 

"  SYLVIA.** 


"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

-  ''  I  AM  the  husband  of  a  woman  of  merit,  but  am 
€dleii  in  love,  as  they  call  it,  with  a  lady  of  her 
aequaintance,  who  is  going  to  be  married  to  a  gentle- 
man who  deserves  her.  I  am  in  a  trust  relating  to 
fhia  lady's  fortune,  which  makes  my  concurrence  in 
Ais  matter  necessary ;  but  I  have  so  irresistible  a 
nge  and  envy  rise  in  me  when  I  consider  his  future 
happiness,  that  against  all  reason,  equity,  and  com- 
mon justice,  I  am  ever  playing  mean  tricks  to  sus- 
pend the  nuptials.  I  have  no  manner  of  hopes  for 
myself:  Emilia,  for  so  I  will  call  her,  is  a  woman 
«  tiie  most  strict  virtue ;  her  lover  is  a  gentleman, 
vfaom  of  aU  others  I  could  wish  my  finend:  but 

VOXi.  X.  H 
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envy  and  jealousy^  though  placed  so  unjiistly^  ivaste 
my  very  being ;  and^  with  the  torment  and  sense  of 
a  demon^  I  am  ever  cursing  what  I  cannot  but  ap- 
prove. I  wish  it  were  the  beginning  of  repentance, 
that  I  sit  down  and  describe  my  present  dispositioa 
with  so  hellish  an  aspect :  but  at  present  the  de* 
struction  of  these  two  excellent  persons  would  be 
more  welcome  to  me  than  their  happiness.  Mr. 
Spectator^  pray  let  me  have  a  paper  on  these  tenriUe 
groundless  sufferings^  and  do  all  you  can  to  exorcise 
crowds  who  are  in  some  degree  possessed  as  I  am. 

'*  CANIBAL." 


"  MB.  SPECTATOR,  * 

^^  I  HAVE  no  Other  means  but  this  to  express  mj 
thanks  to  one  man,  and  my  resentment  against  an- 
other^ My  circumstances  are  as  follows:  I  hxn 
been  for  ^ve  years  last  past  courted  by  a  gentleman 
of  greater  fortune  than  I  ought  to  expect^  as  the 
market  for  women  goes.  You  must^  to  be  sore, 
have  observed  people  who  live  in  that  sort  of  way, 
as  all  their  friends  reckon  it  will  be  a  match,  and 
are  marked  out  by  all  the  world  for  each  other.  In 
this  view  we  have  been  regarded  for  some  time,  and 
I  have  above  these  three  years  loved  him  tenderly. 
As  he  is  very  careful  of  his  fortune,  I  always 
thought  lie  lived  in  a  near  manner^  to  lay  up  what 
he  thought  was  wanting  in  my  fortune  to  make  np 
what  he  might  expect  in  another.  Within  few 
months  I  have  observed  his  carriage  very  much  al- 
tered, and  he  has  affected  a  certain  art  of  getting 
me  alone,  and  talking  with  a  mighty  profusion  of 
passionate  words,  how  I  am  not  to  be  resisted  longer, 
how  irresistible  his  wishes  are,  and  the  like.  As 
long  as  I  have  been  acquainted  with  him,  I  couJd 
not  on  such  occasions  say  downright  to  him,  '  Yon 
know  you  may  make  me  yours  when  you  please.' 
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It  the  other  night  he  with  great  frankness  and 

rdence  explained  to  me^  that  he  thought  of  me 
as  a  mistress.  I  answered  this  declaration  as 
deserved ;  upon  which  he  only  doubled  the  terms 
.  which  he  proposed  my  yielding.  When  my  anger 
iffhtened  upon  him^  he  told  me  he  was  sorry  he 
A  made  so  little  use  of  the  unguarded  hours  we 
A  been  together  so  remote  from  company  ^  as  in- 
sed,'  continued  he,  ^  so  we  are  at  present.'  I  flew 
9m  him  to  a  neighbouring  gentlewoman's  house> 
id^  though  her  husband  was  in  the  room,  threw 
yself  on  a  couch,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
[j  friend  desired  her  husband  to  leave  the  room. 
But',  said  he,  ^  there  is  something  so  extraordinary 
this,  that  I  will  partake  in  the  affliction :  ana, 
r  it  what  it  will,  she  is  so  much  your  friend,  that 
le  knows  she  may  command  what  services  I  can 
»  her.'  The  man  sat  down  by  me,  and  spoke  so 
ke  a  brother,  that  I  told  him  my  whole  affliction. 
[e  Spoke  of  the  injurv  done  me  with  so  much  in- 
gnation,  and  animated  me  against  the  love  he  said 
5  saw  I  had  for  the  wretch  who  would  have  be- 
ayed  me,  with  so  much  reason  and  humanity  to 
y  weakness,  that  I  doubt  not  of  my  perseverance. 
lis  wife  and  he  are  my  comforters,  and  I  am  under 
J  more  restraint  in  their  company  than  if  I  were 
one ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  in  a  small  time  contempt 
id  hatred  will  take  place  of  the  remains  of  affection 
»a  rascal. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

"  Your  affectionate  reader, 

"  DORINDA." 
"  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  HAD  the  misfortune  to  be  an  uncle  before  I 
aiew  my  nephews  from  my  nieces ;  and  now  we  are 
^wn  up  to  better  acquaintance,  they  deny  me  the 

h2 
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respect  they  owe.  One  upbraids  me  with  being  their 
£eimiliar^  another  will  hardly  be  persuaded  that  I 
am  an  uncle^  a  third  calls  me  little  unde^  and  a 
fourth  tells  me  there  is  no  duty  at  all  due  to  an 
uncle.  I  have  a  brother-in-law  whose  son  will  win 
all  my  affection^  unless  you  shall  think  this  worthy 
of  your  cognizance^  and  will  be  pleased  to  prescribe 
some  rules  for  our  future  reciprocal  behaviour.  It 
will  be  worthy  the  particularity  of  your  genius  to 
lay  down  rules  for  his  conduct^  who  wa8>  as  it  wen, 
bom  an  old  man ;  in  which  you  will  much  oblige. 


"  SIR, 


Your  most  obedient  servant, 

T  "  COBNSL.IUS  NBP06." 
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Qm  mores  hominum  mtdtorum  vidit.-^ 

HOR.  ABS  roxT.  14S. 

Of  many  men  he  saw  the  manners. 

When  I  consider  this  great  city  in  its  several  quar- 
ters and  divisions,  I  look  upon  it  as  an  aggregate  of 
various  nations,  distinguished  from  each  other  bj 
their  respective  customs,  maimers,  and  interesti. 
The  courts  of  two  countries  do  not  so  much  dife 
from  one  another,  as  the  court  and  city,  in  their  pe- 
culiar ways  of  life  and  conversation.  In  short,  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  James's,  notwithstanding  they  live 
under- the  same  laws,  and  speak  the  same  language, 
are  a  distinct  people  from  those  of  Cheapside,  wlio 
are  likewise  removed  from  those  of  the  Temple  en 
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the  one  dde^  and  those  of  Smithfield  on  the  other^ 
by  several  climates  and  degrees  in  their  ways  of 
thinking  and  conversing  together. 

For  this  reason^  when  any  public  affair  is  upon  the 
anvil^  I  love  to  hear  the  reflections  that  arise  upon  it 
in  the  several  districts  and  parishes  of  London^  and 
Westminster^  and  to  ramble  up  and  down  a  whole 
day  ti^ther^  in  order  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  of  my  ingenious  countrymen.  By 
this  means  I  know  the  faces  of  all  the  principal 
politicians  within  the  bills  of  mortality ;  and  as  every 
ooffee-house  has  some  particular  statesman  belonging 
to  it,  who  is  the  moutn  of  the  street  where  he  lives, 
I  always  take  care  to  place  myself  near  him,  in  order 
to  know  his  judgement  on  the  present  posture  of  af- 
Mn.  The  last  progress  that  I  made  with  this  in- 
tention, was  about  three  months  ago,  when  we  had 
a  corrent  report  of  the  king  of  France's  death.  As 
I  foresaw  this  would  produce  a  new  face  of  things 
in  Europe,  and  many  curious  speculations  in  our 
British  coffee-houses,  I  was  very  desirous  to  learn 
the  thoughts  of  our  most  eminent  politicians  on  that 
occasion. 

That  I  might  begin  as  near  the  fountain-head  as 
possible,  I  first  of  all  called  in  at  St.  James's,  where 
I  found  the  whole  outward  room  in  a  buzz  of  politics. 
The  speculations  were  but  very  indifferent  towards 
the  door,  but  grew  finer  as  you  advanced  to  the  up- 
per end  of  the  room,  and  were  so  very  much  im- 
proved bV'  a  knot  of  theorists,  who  sat  in  the  inner 
room,  within  the  steams  of  the  coffee-pot,  that  I 
there  heard  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  disposed 
el,  and  all  the  line  of  Bourbon  provided  for  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

I  afterwards  called  in  at  Giles's,  where  I  saw  a 
hoard  of  French  gentlemen  sittting  upon  the  life  and 
^ttkh  of  their  grand  monarque.     Those  among  them 

h3 
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who  had  espoused  the  whig  intercst,  Teiy  positiTdhr 
affirmed,  that  he  departed  this  life  about  a  we^ 
since,  and  therefore  proceeded  withoat  any  fmther 
delay  to  the  release  of  their  friends  on  the  gallie^ 
and  to  their  own  re-establishment ;  bat  fimlitig  ihef 
coold  not  agree  among  themselyes,  I  prooeedBd  en 
my  intended  progress. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Jenny  Man^  I  saw  an  alerU 
young  fellow  that  cocked  his  hat  upon  a  friend  of 
his  who  entered  jnst  at  the  same  time  with  myself, 
and  accosted  him  after  the  following  manner:  'Well, 
Jack,  the  old  prig  is  dead  at  last.  Sharp's  the 
word.  Now  or  never,  boy.  Up  to  the  walls  oif  P^ 
directly.'  With  several  other  deep  reflections  of  the 
same  nature. 

I  met  with  very  little  variation  in  the  politics  be- 
tween Charing-cross  and  Covent-garden.  And  upon 
my  going  into  Will's,  I  found  their  discourse  wtf 
gone  off  from  the  death  of  the  French  kine  to  that 
of  monsieur  Boileau,  Racine,  Comeille,  and  sevend 
other  poets,  whom  they  r^etted  on  this  occasioD, 
as  persons  who  would  have  obliged  the  world  with 
very  noble  elegies  on  the  death  of  so  great  a  prince, 
and  so  eminent  a  patron  of  learning. 

At  a  coffee-house  near  the  Temple,  I  found  a  000* 

Sle  of  young  gentlemen  engaged  very  smartly  in  s 
ispute  on  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy* 
One  of  them  seemed  to  have  been  retained  as  advo- 
cate for  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  other  for  his  impe- 
rial majesty.  They  were  both  for  regulating  the  title 
to  that  kingdom  by  the  statute  laws  of  Engumd ;  hot 
finding  them  going  out  of  my  depth,  I  passed  ftr- 
ward  to  Paul's  church-yard,  where  I  listened  with 
great  attention  to  a  learned  man,  who  gave  the  cev- 
pan^  an  account  of  the  deplorable  state  of  Fnace 
durmg  the  minority  of  the  aeceased  king. 
I  then  turned  on  my  right  hand  into  Fish-etree^ 
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idiere  the  chief  politician  of  that  quarter,  upon  hear- 
ing the  new8>  after  having  taken  a  pipe  of  tohacco, 
and  ruminated  for  some  time :— ^  '  1£/  says  he,  '  the 
lung  of  France  is  certainly  dead^  we  shall  have  plenty 
of  mackarel  this  season :  our  fishery  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  privateers,  as  it  has  been  for  these  ten 
years  past.'  He  afterwards  considered  how  the  death 
of  this  great  man  would  affect  our  pilchards,  and  by 
several  other  remarks  infused  a  general  joy  into  his 
whole  audience. 

I  aftefwards  entered  a  by-coffee-house  that  stood 
at  the  upper  end  of  a  narrow  lane,  where  I  met  with 
a  nonjuror,  engaged  very  warmly  with  a  lace-man 
who  was  the  great  support  of  a  neighbouring  con- 
venticle. The  matter  in  debate  was,  whether  the 
late  French  king  was  most  like  Augustus  Csesar  or 
Nero.  The  controversy  was  carried  on  with  great 
heat  on  both  sides;  and  as  each  of  them  looked  upon 
me  very  frequently  during  the  course  of  their  debate, 
I  was  under  some  apprehension  that  they  would  ap- 
peal to  me,  and  therefore  laid  down  my  penny  at  the 
bar,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Cneapside. 

I  here  gazed  upon  the  signs  for  some  time  before 
I  found  one  to  my  purpose.  The  first  object  I  met 
in  the  coffee-room  was  a  person  who  expressed  a 
great  grief  for  the  death  of  the  French  king ;  but, 
upon  his  explaining  himself,  I  found  his  sorrow  did 
Bot  arise  from  the  loss  of  the  monarch,  but  for  his 
kaving  sold  out  of  the  bank  about  three  days  before 
he  heard  the  news  of  it.  Upon  which  a  haberdasher, 
who  was  the  oracle  of  the  coffee-house,  and  had  his 
eirde  «f  admirers  about  him,  called  several  to  wit- 
Bess  that  he  had  declared  his  opinion  above  a  week 
befere,  that  the  French  king  was  certainly  dead;  to 
which  he  added,  that  considering  the  late  advices 
had  xeceived  from  France,  it  was  impossible  that 
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it  could  be  otherwise.  As  he  was  laying  these  toge- 
ther^ and  dictating  to  his  hearers  with  great  au- 
thority^ there  came  in  a  gentleman  from  Grarraway's, 
who  told  us  that  there  were  several  letters  firam 
France  just  come  in,  with  advice  that  the  king  was 
in  good  health,  and  was  gone  out  a  hunting  the 
very  morning  the  post  came  away :  upon  whidb  the 
haberdasher  stole  off  his  hat  that  hung  upon  a  wooden 
p^  by  him,  and  retired  to  his  shop  with  great  con- 
fusion. This  intelligence  put  a  stop  to  my  travels, 
which  I  had  prosecuted  with  much  satisfaction^  not 
being  a  little  pleased  to  hear  so  many  different  opi- 
nions upon  so  great  an  event,  and  to  observe  how 
naturally,  upon  such  a  piece  of  news,  every  one  is  apt 
to  consider  it  with  regard  to  his  own  particular  in- 
terest and  advantage^ 

L 
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'^N<m  omnia  possumiu  omnes. 

vntG.  KCL.  TiiL  68» 

With  different  talents  fonn'd,  we  variously  exceL 

Nature  does  nothing  in  vain :  the  Creator  of  the 
universe  has  appointed  every  thing  to  a  certain  use 
and  purpose,  and  determined  it  to  a  settled  coorBe 
and  sphere  of  action,  from  which  if  it  in  the  least 
deviates,  it  becomes  unfit  to  answer  those  ends  for 
which  it  was  designed.  In  like  manner  it  is  in  the 
dispositions  of  society,  the  civil  economy  is  fonned 
in  a  chain,  as  well  as  the  natural :  and  in  either  case 
the  breach  but  of  one  link  puts  the  whole  in  some 
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disorder.  It  is,  I  thinks  pretty  plain^  that  most  of 
the  absurdity  and  ridicule  we  meet  with  in  the  worlds 
is  generally  owing  to  the  impertinent  affectation  of 
Rxcelling  in  characters  men  are  not  fit  for^  and  for 
nrhich  nature  never  designed  them. 

£yery  man  has  one  or  more  qualities  which  may 
omke  him  useful  both  to  himself  and  others.  Nature 
sever  fails  of  pointing  them  out ;  and  while  the  in- 
imt  continues  under  her  guardianship^  she  brings 
lim  on  in  his  way^  and  then  offers  herself  for  a  guide 
n  what  remains  of  the  journey ;  if  he  proceeds  in 
hat  course^  he  can  hardly  miscarry.  Nature  makes 
;ood  her  engagements;  for  as  she  never  promises 
iirliat  she  is  not  able  to  perform^  so  she  never  fails  of 
3erforming  what  she  promises.  But  the  misfortune 
isy  men  despise  what  they  may  be  masters  of^  and 
ifiect  what  they  are  not  fit  for ;  they  reckon  them- 
lelves  already  possessed  of  what  their  genius  inclined 
them  to,  and  so  bend  all  their  ambition  to  excel  in 
nrhat  is  out  of  their  reach.  Thus  they  destroy  the 
ise  of  their  natural  talents^  in  the  same  manner  as 
covetous  men  do  their  quiet  and  repose :  they  can 
mjoy  no  satisfaction  in  what  they  have^  because  of 
he  absurd  inclination  they  are  possessed  with  for 
iirliat  they  have  not. 

deanthes  had  good  sense^  a  great  memory^  and  a 
sonstitution  capable  of  the  closest  application.  In  a 
vard,  there  was  no  profession  in  which  Cleanthes 
nkeht  not  have  made  a  very  good  figure ;  but  this 
rm  not  satisfy  him ;  he  takes  up  an  unaccountable 
badness  for  the  character  of  a  fine  gentleman ;  all 
lis  thcmghts  are  bent  upon  this.  Instead  of  attend- 
Dg  a  dissection^  frequenting  the  courts  of  justice^  or 
tndying  the  Fathers^  Cleanthes  reads  plays^  dances^ 
hneues^  and  spends  his  time  in  drawing-rooms.  In- 
ttead  of  being  a  good  lawyer^  divine^  or  physician^ 
Seanthes  is  a  downright  coxcomb^  and  will  remain 
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to  all  that  know  him  a  contemptible  example  of 
talents  misapplied.    It  is  to  this  affectation  the  world 
owes  its  whole  race  of  coxcombs.     Nature  in  her 
whole  drama  never  drew  such  a  part ;  she  has  some- 
times made  a  fool^  but  a  coxcomb  is  always  of  a  man's 
own  making,  by  applying  his  talents  otherwise  than 
nature  designed,  who  ever  bears  a  high  resentment 
for  being  put  out  of  her  course,  and  never  foils  of 
taking  her  revenge  on  those  that  do  so.     Opposing 
her  tendency  in  the  application  of  a  man's  parts,  has 
the  same  success  as  declining  from  her  course  in  the 
production  of  vegetables.     By  the  assistance  of  art 
and  a  hot-bed,  we  may  possibly  extort  an  unwilling 
plant,  or  an  untimely  sallad ;  but  how  weak,  how 
tasteless  and  insipid !     Just  as  insipid  as  the  poetry 
of  Valerio.    Valerio  had  an  universal  character,  was 
genteel,  had  learning,  thought  justly,  spoke  cor- 
rectly ;  it  was  believed  there  was  nothing  in  which 
Valerio  did  not  excel ;  and  it  was  so  far  true,  that 
there  was  but  one ;  Valerio  had  no  genius  for  poetry, 
yet  he  is  resolved  to  be  a  poet ;  he  writes  verses,  and 
takes  great  pains  to  convince  the  town,  that  Valerio 
is  not  that  extraordinary  person  he  was  taken  for. 

If  men  would  be  content  to  graft  upon  nature, 
and  assist  her  operations,  what  mighty  effects  mi^t 
we  expect !  Tully  would  not  stand  so  much  alone  in 
oratory.  Virgil  in  poetry,  or  Csesar  in  war.  T(K 
build  upon  nature,  is  laying  the  foundation  upon  a 
rock ;  every  thing  disposes  itself  into  order  as  it  were 
of  course,  and  the  whole  work  is  half  done  as  soon  as 
undertaken.  Cicero's  genius  inclined  him  to  aratory> 
Virgil's  to  follow  the  train  of  the  Muses;  ther 

?iouslv  obeyed  the  admonition,  and  were  rewarded, 
lad  Virgil  attended  the  bar,  his  modest  and  inge- 
nuous virtue  would  surelv  have  made  but  a  very  m- 
different  figure ;  and  Tully's  declamatory  indinitioo 
would  have  been  as  useless  in  poetry.     Nature,  if 
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%  to  herself^  leads  us  on  in  the  best  course^  but  will 
nothing  by  compulsion  and  constraint ;  and  if  we 
3  not  satisfied  to  go  her  way^  we  are  always  the 
eatcst  sufferers  by  it. 

Wherever  nature  designs  a  production^  she  al- 
lys  disposes  seeds  proper  for  it^  which  are  as  ab- 
lutely  necessary  to  the  formation  of  any  moral  or 
tellectual  excellence^  as  they  are  to  the  being  and 
Dwth  of  plants ;  and  I  know  not  by  what  fate  and 
ly  it  is,  that  men  are  taught  not  to  reckon  him 
ually  absurd  that  will  write  verses  in  spite  of  na- 
re^  with  that  gardener  that  should  undertake  to 
ise  a  jonquil  or  tulip  without  the  help  of  their  re- 
ective  seeds. 

As  there  is  no  good  or  bad  quality  that  docs  not 

bet  both  sexes^  so  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  but  the 

r  sex  must  have  suffered  by  an  affectation  of  this 

tare,  at  least  as  much  as  tne  other.    The  ill  effect 

it  is  in  none  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  two  opposite 

\racters  of  Ca^lia  and  Iras :  Caelia  has  all  the  charms 

person^  together  with  an  abundant  sweetness  of 

lire,  but  wants  wit,  and  has  a  very  ill  voice ;  Iras 

^y  and  ungenteel,  but  has  wit  and  good  sense. 

wia  would  be  silent,  her  beholders  would  adore 

if  Iras  would  talk,  her  hearers  would  admire 

but  C«lia's  tongue  runs  incessantly,  while  Iras 

herself  silent  airs  and  soft  languors,  so  that  it 

icult  to  persuade  oneself  that  Ca^lia  has  beauty, 

ras  wit :  each  neglects  her  own  excellence,  and 

bitious  of  the  other's  character  ;  Iras  would  be 

ht  to  have  as  much  beauty  as  Cselia,  and  Csclia 

di  wit  as  Iras. 

''  great  misfortune  of  this  affectation  is,  that 

A  0^  lose  a  good  quality,  but  also  contract  a 

^  They  not  only  are  unlit  for  what  they  were 

df  but  they  assign  themselves  to  what  they 

fit  for ;  and^  instead  of  making  a  very  good 
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fignre  one  way,  make  a  very  ridi<nibii8  one  anodier. 
If  Semanthe  would  have  been  satisfied  with  her  na- 
tural complexion,  she  might  still  have  been  cele- 
brated by  the  name  of  the  oUve  beauty ;  bat  Semanthe 
has  taken  up  an  affectation  to  white  and  red,  and  is 
now  distinguished  by  the  character  of  the  ladk  that 
paints  so  well.  In  a  word,  could  the  world  be  re- 
formed to  the  obedience  of  diat  £uned  dictate  '  Fol- 
low Nature,'  which  the  oracle  of  Delphos  prammnced 
to  Cicero,  when  he  consulted  what  course  of  studies 
he  should  pursue,  we  should  see  almost  every  man  as 
eminent  in  his  proper  sphere  as  TuUy  was  in  his, 
and  should  in  a  very  short  time  find  impertineiioe 
and  affectation  banisned  from  among  the  women,  and 
coxcombs  and  false  characters  firom  among  the  men* 
For  my  part,  I  could  never  consider  this  prepostenNO 
repugnancy  to  nature  any  otherwise,  than  not  onlj 
as  the  greatest  foUy,  but  also  one  of  the  most  heinons 
crimes,  since  it  is  a  direct  opposition  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  Providence,  and,  asTully  expresses  it,  like 
the  sin  of  the  giants,  an  actual  rebellion  against 
Heaven. 

Z 
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No.  405.    SATURDAY,  JUNE  14, 1712. 


Of  ft  MTn^tgw  fuX^  km  tXm^mmHn, 
KmXi»  miitmrtg  trmiitm,  um^  'A^^muiw, 

HOM.  njAB.  A.  472. 

Widi  faymns  dBvuie  tiie  joyous  banquet  ends ; 
Hie  paeans  lengthened  tiU  the  sun  descends ; 
Hie  Gredo^  restored,  the  grateful  notes  prolong  ; 
Apollo  fistensy  and  approves  the  song. 

TOPS. 

I  AM  very  sonry  to  find,  by  the  opera  bills  for  this 
imj,  that  we  are  likely  to  lose  the  greatest  performer 
■I  dramatic  music  that  is  now  liA^ing,  or  that  per- 
haps ever  appeared  upon  a  stage.  I  need  not  ac- 
quaint xny  reader  that  1  am  sp^Jdng  of  signior  Ni- 
qolini.  The  town  is  highly  obliged  to  that  excellent 
Blrtist,  for  having  shown  us  the  Italian  music  in  its 
perfection,  as  well  as  for  that  generous  approbation 
he  lately  gave  to  an  opera  of  our  own  country,  in 
vriiich  the  composer  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the 
beauty  of  the  words,  by  following  that  noble  exam- 
ple, which  has  been  set  him  by  the  greatest  foreign 
masters  in  that  art. 

I  could  heartily  wish  there  was  the  same  applica- 
tion and  endeavours  to  cultivate  and  improve  our 
oharch-music  as  have  been  lately  bestowed  on  that 
o£  the  stage.  Our  composers  have  one  very  great 
iatitement  to  it.  They  are  sure  to  meet  with  ex- 
eaUent  words,  and  at  tne  same  time  a  wonderful  va- 
liety  of  them.  There  is  no  passion  that  is  not  finely 

TOL.  X.  I 
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expressed  in  those  parts  of  the  inspired  writings^ 
which  are  proper  for  divine  songs  and  anthems. 

There  is  a  certain  coldness  and^  indifference  in  the 
phrases  of  our  European  languages^  when  they  are 
compared  with  the  oriental  forms  of  speech ;  and  it 
happens  very  luckily,  that  the  Hebrew  idioms  run 
into  the  English  tongue  with  a  particular  grace  and 
beauty.  Our  language  has  received  innumerable 
elegancies  and  improvements,  from  that  infusion  of 
Hebraisms,  which  are  derived  to  it  out  of  the  poet- 
ical passages  in  holy  writ.  They  give  a  force  and 
energy  to  our  expressions,  warm  and  animate  our 
language,  and  convey  our  thoughts  in  more  ardent 
and  intense  phrases,  than  any  that  are  to  be  met 
with  in  our  own  tongue.  There  is  something  so  pa- 
thetic in  this  kind  of  diction,  that  it  often  sets  the 
mind  in  a  flame,  and  makes  our  hearts  bum  within 
bs.  How  cold  and  dead  does  a  prayer  appear,  that 
is  composed  in  the  most  el^ant  and  polite  forms  of 
speech,  which  are  natural  to  our  tongue,  when  it  is 
not  heightened  by  that  solemnity  of  phrase  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  sacred  writings.  It  has 
been  said  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  if  the  gods 
were  to  talk  with  men,  they  would  certainly  speak 
in  Plato's  style  ;  but  I  think  we  may  say  with  jus- 
tice, that  when  mortals  converse  with  their  Creator, 
they  cannot  do  it  in  so  proper  a  style  as  in  that  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

If  any  one  would  judge  of  the  beauties  of  poetry 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  divine  writings,  and 
examine  how  kindly  the  Hebrew  manners  of  speech 
mix  and  incorporate  with  the  English  language ; 
after  having  perused  the  book  of  Psalms,  let  him 
read  a  literal  translation  of  Horace  or  Pindar.  He 
will  find  in  these  two  last  such  an  absurdity  and 
confusion  of  style,  with  such  a  comparative  povcfty 
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of  imagination^  as  will  make  him  very  sensible  of 
what  I  have  been  here  advancing. 

Since  we  have  therefore  such  a  treasury  of  words, 
BO  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  so  proper  for  the  airs 
of  music,  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  persons  of  dis- 
tinction should  give  so  little  attention  and  encourage- 
ment to  that  kind  of  music,  which  would  have  its 
fbtmdation  in  reason,,  and  which  would  improve  our 
virtue  in  proportion  as  it  raised  our  delight.  The  pas- 
sions that  are  excited  by  ordinary  compositions  gene- 
rally flow  horn,  such  silly  and  absurd  occasions,  that 
a  man  is  ashamed  to  reflect  upon  them  seriously ; 
bat  the  fear,  the  love,  the  sorrow,  the  indignation, 
that  are  awakened  in  the  mind  by  hymns  and  an- 
thems, make  the  heart  better,  and  proceed  from  such 
causes  as  are  aljtegether  reasonable  and  praiseworthy. 
Pleasure  and  duty  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  greater 
our  satisfaction  is,  the  greater  is  our  religion. 
:    Music^  among  t^ose  who  were  styled  the  chosen 
people,  was  a  reugious  art.  The  songs  of  Sion,  which 
we  have  reason  to  believe  were  in  high  repute  among 
the  courts  of  the  eastern  monarchs,  were  nothing  else 
but  psalms  and  pieces  of  poetry  that  adored  or  cele- 
brated the  Supreme  Being.   The  greatest  conqueror 
in  this  holy  nation,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Gre- 
cian lyrics,  did  not  only  compose  the  words  of  his 
divine  odes,  but  generally  set  them  to  music  him- 
self; after  which,  his  works,  though  they  were  con- 
secrated to  the  tabernacle,  became  the  national  en- 
tertainment, as  well  as  the  devotion  of  his  people. 

The  first  original  of  the  drama  was  a  religious 
worship,  consisting  only  of  a  chorus,  which  was  no- 
thing else  but  an  hymn  to  a  deity.  As  luxury  and 
voluptuousness  prevailed  over  innocence  and  reli- 

S'on,  this  form  of  worship  degenerated  into  trage- 
es ;  in  which  however  the  chorus  so  far  remem- 
bered its  first  office,  as  to  brand  every  thing  that  was 

i2 
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vicious^  and  reoommend  evetj  thing  that  was  laud- 
able^ to  intercede  with  Heaven  for  the  innocentj 
and  to  implore  its  vengeance  on  the  criminal. 

Homer  and  Hesiod  intimate  to  us  how  this  art 
should  be  applied^  when  they  represent  the  Muses 
as  surrounding  Jupiter,  and  warbling  their  hymns 
about  his  throne.  I  might  show^  from  innumerable 
passages  in  ancient  writers^  not  only  that  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  were  made  use  of  in  their  reli- 
gious worship;  but  that  their  most  favourite  diver- 
sions were  filled  with  songs  and  hymns  to  their  re- 
spective deities.  Had  we  frequent  entertainments 
of  this  nature  among  us^  they  would  not  a  little  pu- 
rify and  exalt  our  passions^  give  our  thoughts  a 
proper  turn^  and  cherish  those  divine  impulses  in  the 
soul>  which  every  ones  feels  that  has  not  stifled  them 
by  sensual  and  immoderate  pleasures. 

Music>  when  thus  applied^  raises  noble  hints  ia 
the  mind  of  the  hearer^  and  fills  it  with  great  oon-* 
ceptions.  It  strengthens  dovotion^  and  advances 
praise  into  rapture^  it  lengthens  out  every  act  of  wor- 
ship^  and  produces  more  lasting  and  permanent  im- 
pressions in  the  mind;  than  those  which  acoompany 
any  transient  form  of  words^  that  are  uttered  in  tm 
ordinary  method  of  religious  worship. 

O 
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HtBC  sltuUa  adoiescentiam  alurU,  senectiUem  oMectant,  secundas  ret 
omcmi,  adverm  solatium  et  jierfugjum  pnebent :  delectant  domi, 
non  impedmnt  forts  i  pemoctaru  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  ruS" 
ticantur,  tull. 

Thete  studies  nourish  youth ;  delight  old  age ;  are  the  ornament 
of  prosperity,  the  solacement  and  the  refuge  of  adversity  ;  they 
are  delectable  at  home,  and  not  burthensome  abroad ;  they  glad- 
den  us  at  nights,  and  on  our  journeys,  and  in  the  country. 

The  following  letters  bear  a  pleasing^  image  of  the 
joys  and  satisfactions  of  private  life.  The  first  is 
from  a  gentleman  to  a  mend,  for  whom  he  has  a 
very  great  respect,  and  to  whom  he  communicates 
the  satisfaction  he  takes  in  retirement ;  the  other  is 
a  letter  to  me,  occasioned  by  an  ode  written  by  my 
Lapland  lover :  this  correspondent  is  so  kind  as  to 
translate  another  of  Scheffer's  songs  in  a  very  agree- 
able mann^.  I  publish  them  tc^ether,  tnat  the 
young  and  old  may  find  something  in  the  same  paper 
which  may  be  suitable  to  their  respective  tastes  in 
solitude ;  for  I  know  no  fault  in  the  description  of 
ardent  desires,  provided  they  are  honourable. 

''  DEAR  SIR, 

"  You  have  obliged  me  with  a  very  kind  letter  ; 
by  which  I  find  you  shift  the  scene  of  your  life  from 
the  town  to  the  country,  and  enjoy  that  mixt  state, 
which  wise  men  both  delight  in  and  are  qualified 
for.  Methinks  most  of  the  philosophers  and  moral- 
ists have  run  too  much  into  extremes,  in  praising 
entirely  either  solitude  or  public  life  :  in  the  former. 
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men  generally  grow  useless  by  too  much  rest ;  and^ 
in  the  latter^  are  destroyed  by  too  much  precipi" 
tation ;  as  waters  lying  stilly  putrefy  and  are  good 
for  nothing ;  and  running  violently  on^  do  but  the 
more  mischief  in  their  passage  to  otiiers^  andue 
swallowed  up  and  lost  the  sooner  themselves.     Those 
who>  like  you^  can  make  themselves  useful  to  all 
states^  should  be  like  gentle  streams^,  that  not  only 
glide  through  lonely  vales  and  forests^  amidst  the 
flocks  and  suaepherds^  but  visit  populous  towns  in 
their  course^  and  are  at  once  of  ornament  and  service 
to  them.     But  there  is  another  sort  of  people  who 
seem  designed  for  solitude^  those  I  mean  woo  have 
more  to  hide  than  to  show.     As  for  my  own  part,  I 
am  one  of  those  of  whom  Seneca  says^  '  Turn  urn- 
bratiles  sunt,  ut  patent  in  turbido  esse  ^icquid  in  hue 
est*    Some  men^  like  pictures^  are  fitter  foraeomef 
than  a  full  light ;  and  i  believe  such  as  have  a  aatunl 
bent  to  solitude  are  like  waters^  which  may  be&iced 
into  fountains^  and^  exalted  to  a  great  heidit^  TUB] 
make  a  much  nobler  figure  and  a  much  louder  neiiey 
but  after  all  run  more  smoothly^  equally^  and  plen« 
tifully  in  their  own  natural  course  upon  the  groond. 
The  consideration  of  this  would  make  me  very  wdl 
contented  with  the  possession  only  of  that  quiet 
which  Cowley  calls  the  companion  of  obscurity;  hut 
whoever  has  the  Muses  too  for  his  companions,  can 
never  be  idle  enough  to  be  uneasy.     Thus^  Sir,  you 
see  I  would  flatter  myself  into  a  good  opinimi  of  my 
own  way  of  living:  Plutarch  just  now  told  me,  that 
it  is  in  human  life  as  in  a  game  at  tables :  one  may 
wish  he  had  the  highest  cast ;  but^  if  his  chance  be 
otherwise,  he  is  even  to  play  it  as  well  as  he  can,  and 
make  the  best  of  it. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

"  Your  most  obliged 

"  and  most  humble  servant." 
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"  MH.  BPSCTATOR^ 

"  The  town  being  so  well  pleased  with  the  fine  pic- 
ire  of  artless  love^  which  nature  inspired  the  Lap- 
mder  to  paint  in  the  ode  you  lately  printed^  we  were 
I  hopes  that  the  ingenious  translator  would  have 
tdiged  it  with  the  other  also  which  Scheffer  has  given 
B  ;  but  since  he  has  not^  a  much  inferior  hand  has 
entiired  to  send  you  this. 

''  It  is  a  custom  with  the  northern  lovers  to  divert 
lemselves  with  a  song  whilst  they  journey  through 
le  fenny  moors  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  mistresses. 
liiB  is  addressed  by  the  lover  to  his  rein-deer^,  which 
I  the  creature  that  in  that  country  supplies  the  want 
Fhorses.  The  circumstances  which  successively  pre- 
snt  themselves  to  him  in  his  way^  are^  I  bebeve 
ou  will  think^  naturally  interwoven.  The  anxiety 
r  absence^  the  gloominess  of  the  roads^  and  his  reso- 
itum  of  frequenting  only  those^  since  those  only  can 
my  him  to  the  object  of  his  desires ;  the  dissatis- 
iction  he  expresses  even  at  the  greatest  swiftness 
ith  which  he  is  carried^  and  his  joyful  surprise  at 
n  unexpected  sight  of  his  mistress  as  she  is  bathings 
sem  beautifully  described  in  the  original. 

"  If  all  those  pretty  images  of  ruraJ  nature  are  lost 
I  the  imitation^  yet  possibly  you  may  think  fit  to  let 
ns  supply  the  place  of  a  long  letter^  when  want  of 
Wxe,  or  indisposition  for  writings  will  not  permit 
ir  being  entertained  by  your  own  hand.  I  propose 
ich  a  time^  because,  though  it  is  natural  to  have  a 
nidness  for  what  one  does  oneself,  yet,  I  assure  you, 
would  not  have  anything  of  mine  displace  a  single 
ne  of  yours. 
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I. 

Haste,  my  rein-deer !  and  let  us  nimbly  go 

Our  amorous  journey  through  this  dreary  waste; 

Haste,  my  rein-deer !  still,  still  thou  art  too  slow, 
Impetuous  love  demands  the  lightning's  haste. 

II. 

Around  us  far  the  rushy  moors  are  spread : 
SooH  will  the  sun  wiUidraw<his  cheerful  ray: 

Darkling  and  tired  we  shall  the  marshes  tread, 
No  lay  unsung  to  cheat  the  tedious  way. 

III. 

The  watery  length  of  these  unjoyous  moors 
Does  all  the  flowery  meadows'  pride  excel ; 

Through  these  I  fly  to  her  my  soul  adores ; 
Ye  flowery  meadows,  empty  prid^  farewdL 

IV. 

Each  moment  from  the  charmer  I'm  confined, 
My  breast  is  tortured  with  impatient  fires ; 

Fly,  my  rein-deer,  fly  swifter  than  the  wind. 
Thy  tardy  feet  wing  with  my  fierce  desires. 

V. 

Our  pleasing  toil  will  then  be  soon  o'erpaid. 
And  thou  m  wonder  lost,  shalt  view  my  fidr, 

Admire  each  feature  of  the  lovely  maid, 

Her  artless  charms,  her  bloom,  her  sprightly  air. 

VI. 

But  lo  !  vfith  graceful  motion  there  she  swim^ 
Gently  removing  each  ambitious  wave ; 

The  crowding  waves  transported  clasp  her  limbs : 
When,  when,  oh  when  shall  I  such  freedoms  hare! 

VII. 

In  vain,  ye  envious  streams,  so  fast  ye  flow. 
To  hide  her  from  her  lover's  ardent  gaze : 

From  every  touch  you  more  transparent  grow. 
And  all  revealed  the  beauteous  wanton  plays« 

T 
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'^Abatfacundii  gratia  dictis, 

OVID,  MET.  xiii.  127. 

Kloquent  words  a  graceful  manner  want. 

Most  foreign  writers,  who  have  given  any  charac- 
ter of  the  English  nation,  whatever  vices  they  as- 
cribe to  it,  allow,  in  general,  that  the  people  are  natu- 
zbUy  modest.  It  proceeds,  perhaps,  n'om  this  our 
national  virtue,  that  our  orators  are  observed  to  make 
use  of  less  gesture  or  action  than  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. Our  preachers  stand  stock-still  in  the  pulpit, 
and  will  not  so  much  as  move  a  finger  to  set  off 
the  best  sermons  in  the  world.  We  meet  with  the 
nme  speaking  statues  at  our  bars,  and  in  all  public 
places  of  debate.  Our  words  flow  from  us  in  a  smooth 
continued  stream,  without  those  strainings  of  the 
voice,  motions  of  the  body,  and  majesty  of  the  hand, 
which  are  so  much  celebrated  in  the  orators  of  Greece 
aad  Rome.  We  can  talk  of  life  and  death  in  cold 
blood,  and  keep  our  temper  in  a  discourse  which 
turns  upon  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us.  Though 
ear  zeal  breaks  out  in  the  finest  tropes  and  figures, 
it  is  not  able  to  stir  a  limb  about  us.  I  have  heard 
it  observed  more  than  once,  by  those  who  have  seen 
Italy,  that  an  untravelled  Englishman  cannot  relish 
all  the  beauties  of  Italian  pictures,  because  the  pos- 
tures which  are  expressed  in  them  are  often  such  as 
are  peculiar  to  that  country.  One  who  has  not  seen 
an  Italian  in  the  pulpit,  will  not  know  what  to  make 
of  that  noble  gesture  in  Raphael's  picture  of  St. 
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Paul  preacliing  at  Athens^  where  the  apostle  is  re- 
presented as  lifting  up  both  his  arms^  and  pouring 
out  the  thunder  of  ms  rhetoric  amidst  an  audience 
of  pagan  philosophers. 

It  is  certain  that  proper  gestures  and  vehement 
exertions  of  the  voice  cannot  be  too  much  studied 
by  a  public  orator.  They  are  a  kind  of  conmiait  to 
what  he  utters^  and  enforce  every  thing  he  up, 
with  weak  hearers^  better  than  the  strongest  aiga- 
ment  he  can  make  use  of.  They  keep  the  audiaioe 
awake^  and  fix  their  attention  to  what  is  delivered 
to  them^  at  the  same  time  that  they  shew  the  speaker 
is  in  earnest^  and  afiected  himself  with  what  he  m 
passionately  recommends  to  others.  Violent  gestme 
and  vociferation  naturally  shake  the  hearts  of  tk 
ignorant^  and  fill  them  with  a  kind  of  reli^gioiis  hor- 
ror. Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to  see  womcB 
weep  and  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  moving  preacheri 
though  he  is  placed  quite  out  of  their  hearing;  as  is 
England  we  very  frequ«itly  see  people  hiUed  asle^ 
with  solid  and  elaborate  discourses  of  piety^  ipho 
would  be  warmed  and  transported  out  of  themselTes 
by  the  bellowing  and  distortions  of  enthusiasm. 

If  nonsense^  when  accompanied  with  sudi  an 
emotion  of  voice  and  body^  has  such  an  influence  on 
men's  minds>  what  might  we  not  expect  from  manf 
of  those  admirable  discourses  which  are  printed  in 
our  tongue,  were  they  delivered  with  a  beceming 
fervour,  and  with  the  most  agreeable  graces  of  ircne 
and  gesture! 

We  are  told  that  the  great  Latin  orator  very  mndi 
impaired  his  health  by  this  laterum  contentio,  the  ye- 
hemence  of  action,  with  which  he  used  to  ddifff 
himself.  The  Greek  orator  was  likewise  so  veij 
^Eimous  for  this  particular  in  rhetoric,  that  one  of  bn 
antagonists,  whom  he  had  banished  from  Athens, 
reading  over  the  oration  which  had  procured  his  b»- 
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nishment,  and  seeing  his  friends  admire  it^  could  not 
forbear  asking  them^  if  they  were  so  much  affected 
by  the  bare  reading  of  it^  how  much  more  they  would 
have  been  alarmed  had  they  heard  him  actually 
throwing  out  such  a  storm  of  eloquence? 

How  cold  and  dead  a  figure,  in  comparison  of 
these  two  great  men^  does  an  orator  often  make  at 
the  British  bar^  holding  up  his  head  with  the  most 
jnaipid  serenity^  and  strokms  the  sides  of  a  long  wig 
that  reaches  down  to  his  middle  !  The  truth  of  it  is, 
there  is  often  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the  ges- 
tures of  an  English  speaker :  you  see  some  of  them 
nmniiig  their  hands  into  their  pockets  as  far  as  ever 
they  can  thrust  them^  and  others  looking  with  great 
attention  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  has  nothing  writ- 
ten on  it ;  you  may  see  many  a  smart  rhetorician 
tnraing  his  hat  in  his  hands^  moulding  it  into  several 
diiferent  cocks^  examining  sometimes  the  lining  of 
it,  and  sometimes  the  button^  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  harangue.  A  deaf  man  would  think  he  was 
deapeninff  a  beaver^  when  perhaps  he  is  talking  of 
the  mte  of  the  British  nation.  I  remember^  when  I 
was  a  young  man^  and  used  to  frequent  Westmin- 
ster-hall^ there  was  a  counsellor  who  never  pleaded 
without  a  piece  of  packthread  in  his  hand^  wnich  he 
used  to  twist  about  a  thumb  or  a  finger  all  the  while 
he  was  speaking:  the  wags  of  those  days  used  to 
call  it  '  the  thread  of  his  discourse^'  for  he  was  not 
aUe  to  utter  a  word  without  it.  One  of  his  clients^ 
"vAo  was  more  merry  than  wise^  stole  it  from  him 
one  day  in  the  midst  of  his  pleading ;  but  he  had 
better  nave  let  it  alone^  for  he  lost  his  cause  by  his 
jest. 

I  have  all  along  acknowledged  myself  to  be  a 
dumb  man^  and  therefore^  may  be  thought  a  very 
in^roper  person  to  give  rules  for  oratory ;  but  I  be- 
lieve every  one  will  agree  with  me  in  this^  that  we 
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ought  either  to  lay  aside  all  kinds  of  gesture^  which 
seems  to  be  very  suitable  to  the  genius  of  our  nation, 
or  at  least  to  make  use  of  such  only  as  are  graceful 
and  expressive. 
O 
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JDeca  (iffectui  ardmi  neque  se  fdmmm  er^Bre,.  noc  nJgatei^ 
servilUer,  tull.  hi  to. 

The  aifections  of  the  heart  ought  act  to  be  too  much  indulged  omt 
servilely  depressed. 

'*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  I  HAVE  always  been  a  very  great  lover  cf  yonr 
speculations,  as  well  in  r^ard  to  the  subject  as  to 
your  manner  of  treating  it.  Human  nature  I  d^- 
ways  thought  the  most  useful  object  of  human  ret- 
son;  and  to  make  the  consideration  of  it  pleasant 
and  entertaining,  I  always  thought  the  best  empky- 
ment  of  human  wit;  other  parts  of  philosophy  vij 
perhaps  make  us  wiser,  but  this  not  only  answvn 
that  end,  but  makes  us  better  too.  H«noe  it  mt 
that  the  oracle  pronounced  Socrates  the  wisest  of  aD 
men  living,  because  he  judiciously  made  ehiomd 
human  nature  for  the  object  of  his  thoughts ;  an  ift" 
quiry  into  which  as  much  exceeds  all  other  leamb^ 
as  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  adjust  the  true  itt' 
ture  and  measures  of  right  and  wrong,  than  to  settle 
the  distances  of  the  planets,  and  compute  the  timtf 
of  their  circumvoluti6ns. 

One  good  effect  that  will  immediately  arise  £roii 
a  near  observation  of  human  nature,  is,  tnat  we  shall 
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cease  to  wonder  at  those  actions  which  men  are  used 
to^  reckon  wholly  unaccountable ;  for  as  nothing  is 
produced  without  a  cause^  so,  by  observing  the  na- 
ture and  course  of  the  passions^  we  shall  be  able  to 
trace  every  action  from  its  first  conception  to  its 
death.  We  shall  no  more  admire  at  the  proceedings 
of  Catiline  or  Tiberius^  when  we  know  tiie  one  was 
actuated  by  a  cruel  jealousy^  the  other  by  a  furious 
ambition :  for  the  actions  of  men  follow  their  pas- 
sions as  naturally  as  light  does  heat;  or  as  any  other 
effect  flows  from  its  cause ;  reason  must  be  employed 
in  adjusting  the  passions^  but  they  must  ever  remain 
ike  principles  of  action. 

''  The  strange  and  absurd  variety  that  is  so  appa- 
rent in  men's  actions^  shows  plainly  they  can  never 
proceed  inmiediately  from  reason :  so  pure  a  foun- 
tain emits  no  such  troubled  waters.  They  must  ne- 
cessarily arise  from  the  passions^  which  are  to  the 
mind  as  the  winds  to  a  ship ;  they  only  can  move  it^ 
and  they  too  often  destroy  it ;  if  fair  and  gentle^  they 
guide  it  into  the  harbour ;  if  contrary  and  furious^ 
they  overset  it  in  the  waves.  In  the  same  manner 
is  tae  mind  assisted  or  endangered  by  the  passions ; 
Reason  must  then  take  the  place  of  pilots  and  can 
never  &il  of  securing  her  charge^  if  she  be  not  want- 
ing to  herself.  The  strength  of  the  passions  will 
never  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  complying  with 
them :  they  were  designed  for  subjection ;  and  if  a 
man  suffers  them  to  get  the  upper  hand^  he  th<itn  be- 
trays the  liberty  of  his  own  soul. 

"  As  nature  has  framed  the  several  species  of  be- 
ings as  it  were  in  a  chain^  so  man  seems  to  be  placed 
as  the  middle  link  between  angels  and  brutes.  Hence 
he  participates  both  of  flesh  and  spirit  by  an  ad- 
mirable tie>  which  in  him  occasions  perpetual  war  of 
passions ;  and  as  a  man  inclines  to  the  angelic  or 
Dmte  part  of  his  constitution^  he  is  then  denomi- 

YOL.  X.  K 
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nated  good  or  bad^  virtuous  or  wicked  ;  if  lorci^  mer- 
cy^ and  ^ood  nature  prevail^  they  speak  him  of  the 
angel:  if  hatred,  cruelty,  and  envy  predominate, 
they  declare  his  kindred  to  the  brute.  Hence  it 
was  that  some  of  the  ancients  imagined,  that  as  men 
in  this  life  inclined  more  to  the  angel  or  the  bnite,  so 
after  their  death  they  should  transmigrate  into  the 
one  or  the  other ;  and  it  would  be  no  unpleasant  no- 
tion to  consider  the  several  species  of  brutes,  into 
which  we  may  imagine  that  tyrants,  misers,  the 
proud,  malicious,  and  ill  natured,  might  be  clumged. 

'^  As  a  consequence  of  this  original,  all  passions 
are  in  all  men,  but  all  appear  not  in  all :  constitn- 
tion,  education,  custom  of  the  country,  reason,  and 
the  like  causes,  may  improve  or  abate  the  strength 
of  them ;  but  still  the  seeds  remain,  which  are  ever 
ready  to  sprout  forth  upon  the  least  encouragement 
I  have  heard  a  story  of  a  good  religious  man,  who, 
having  been  bred  with  the  milk  of  a  goat,  was  veij 
modest  in  public  by  a  careful  reflection  he  made  on 
his  actions;  but  he  frequently  had  an  hour  in  secret, 
wherein  he  had  his  frisks  and  capers ;  and  if  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  retirement  of  the 
strictest  philosophers,  no  doubt  but  we  should  find 
perpetual  returns  of  those  passions  they  so  artfidlr 
cenceal  from  the  public.  I  remember,  Machiarel 
observes,  that  every  state  should  entertain  a  perpe- 
tual jealousy  of  its  neighbours,  that  so  it  should 
never  be  unprovided  when  an  emergency  happens ; 
in  like  manner,  should  the  reason  be  perpetuafly  on 
its  guard  against  the  passions,  and  never  suffer  tnem 
to  carry  on  any  design  that  may  be  destructive  of  its 
security :  yet  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  carefnl 
that  it  do  not  so  fer  break  their  strength  as  to  render 
them  contemptible,  and  consequently  itself  un- 
guarded. 

"  The  understanding  being  of  itself  too  slow  and 
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laxy  to  exert  itself  into  action^  it  is  necessary  it 
should  be  put  in  motion  by  the  gentle  gales  o^  the 
passions^  which  may  preserve  it  from  stagnating  and 
corruption ;  for  they  are  as  necessary  to  the  health 
of  the  mind^  as  the  circulation  of  the  animal  spirits 
is  to  the  health  of  the  body  ;  they  keep  it  in  life^  and 
strength^  and  vigour ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  the  mind 
to  perform  its  offices  without  their  assistance.  These 
motions  are  given  us  with  our  being ;  they  are  little 
spirits  that  are  bom  and  die  with  us ;  to  some  they 
are  mild^  casy^  and  gentle ;  <o  others^  wayward  and 
unruly^  yet  never  too  strong  for  the  reins  of  reason 
and  the  guidance  of  judgement. 

''We  may  generally  observe  a  pretty  nice  propor- 
tion between  the  strength  of  reason  and  passion;  the 
greatest  geniuses  have  commonly  the  strongest  affec- 
tionsj  asj  on  the  other  hand^  the  weaker  understand- 
ings have  generally  the  weaker  passions ;  and  it  is  fit 
the  fury  of  the  coursers  should  not  be  too  great  for 
the  strength  of  the  charioteer.  Young  men,  whose 
passions  are  not  a  little  unruly,  give  small  hopes  of 
their  ever  being  considerable ;  the  fire  of  youth  will 
of  course  abate,  and  is  a  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  that 
mends  every  day ;  but  surely,  unless  a  man  has  fire 
in  youth,  he  can  hardly  have  warmth  in  old  age.  We 
must  therefore  be  very  cautious,  lest,  while  we  think 
to  r^ulate  the  passions,  we  should  quite  extinguish 
them,  which  is  putting  out  the  light  of  the  soul ;  for 
to  be  without  passion,  or  to  be  hurried  away  with  it, 
makes  a  man  equally  blind.  The  extraordinary  se- 
verity used  in  most  of  our  schools  has  this  fatal  efi^ect, 
it  breaks  the  spring  of  the  mind,  and  most  certainly 
destroys  more  good  geniuses  than  it  can  possibly  im- 
jvove.  And  surely  it  is  a  mighty  mistake  that  the 
passions  should  be  so  entirely  subdued :  for  little  ir- 
regularities are  sometimes  not  only  to  be  borne  with, 
but  to  be  cultivated  too,  since  they  are  frequently 

k2 
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attended  with  the  greatest  perfections.  All  great 
geniuses  have  feiults  mixed  with  their  virtnes,  and 
resemhle  the  flaming  bush  which  has  thorns  amflog 
lights. 

'^  Since^  therefore^  the  passions  are  the  principles 
of  human  actions^  we  must  endeavour  to  mamge 
them  so  as  to  retain  their  vigour^  yet  keep  them 
under  strict  command ;  we  must  govern  them  rather 
like  free  subjects  than  slaves,  lest^  while  we  intend 
to  make  them  obedient^  they  become  abject^  and  un- 
fit for  those  great  purposes  to  which  they  were  de- 
signed. For  my  part^  I  must  confess  I  ooold  nefcr 
have  any  regard  to  that  sect  of  philosophers  wlm  90 
much  insisted  upon  an  absolute  mdifference  and  va- 
cancy from  all  passion ;  for  it  seems  to  me  a  thmg 
very  inconsistent^  for  a  man  to  divest  himaelf  of  hn- 
manity  in  order  to  acquire  tranquillity  of  mind;  and 
to  eradicate  the  very  principles  of  action,  became  it 
is  possible  they  may  produce  ill  effects. 

**  I  am^  SIB, 
''  Your  affectionate  admirer, 

"  T.  B." 
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—  Musao  contingere  cuticta  lepore. 

LUCB.L9SS. 

To  grace  each  subject  with  enlivening  wit. 

Gratian  very  often  recommends  fine  taste  as  the 
utmost  perfection  of  an  accomplished  man. 

As  this  word  arises  very  often  in  conversation,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  it,  and  to  Ity 
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down  rules  how  we  may  know  whether  we  are  pos- 
sessed of  it^  and  how  we  may  acquire  that  fine  taste 
of  writing  which  is  so  much  talked  of  among  the  po- 
lite world. 

Most  languages  make  use  of  this  metaphor^  to  ex- 
press that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  distinguishes 
all  the  most  concealed  faults  and  nicest  perfections 
in  writing.  We  may  be  sure  this  metaphor  would 
not  have  been  so  general  in  aU  tongues^  had  there  not 
been  a  very  great  conformity  between  that  mental 
taste  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper^  and  that  sen- 
sitive taste  which  gives  us  a  relisn  of  every  different 
flavour  that  affects  the  palate.  Accordingly  we  find 
there  are  as  many  degrees  of  refinement  in  the  intel- 
lectual fiiculty^  as  in  the  sense  which  is  marked  out 
by  this  common  denomination. 

I  knew  a  person  who  possessed  the  one  in  so  great 
a  perfection^  that^  after  having  tasted  ten  different 
kinds  of  tea^  he  would  distinguish^  without  seeing  the 
colour  of  it^the  particular  sort  which  was  offered  him; 
and  not  only  so^  but  any  two  sorts  of  them  that  were 
mixed  together  in  an  equal  proportion ;  nay^  he  has 
carried  the  experiment  so  far^  as,  upon  tasting  the 
composition  of  three  different  sorts,  to  name  the  par- 
cels from  whence  the  three  several  ingredients  were 
taken.  A  man  of  a  fine  taste  in  writing  will  discern, 
after  the  same  manner,  not  only  the  general  beauties 
and  imperfections  of  an  author,  but  discover  the  se- 
veral ways  of  thinking  and  expressing  himself,  which 
diversify  him  from  all  other  authors,  with  the  several 
finreign  infusions  of  thought  and  language,  and  the 
particular  authors  from  whom  they  were  borrowed. 

After  having  thus  far  explained  what  is  generally 
meant  by  a  fine  taste  in  writing,  and  shown  the  pro- 
priety of  the  metaphor  which  is  used  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  think  I  may  define  it  to  be  '  that  Acuity  of 

K  S 
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the  soul^  which  discerns  the  beauties  of  an  author 
with  pleasure^  and  the  imperfections  with  dislike.'  If 
a  man  would  know  whetner  he  is  possessed  of  this 
faculty^  I  would  have  him  read  over  the  celebrated 
works  of  antiquity^  which  have  stood  the  test  of  so 
many  different  ages  and  countries^  or  those  works 
among  the  moderns  which  have  the  sanction  of  the  po- 
liter part  of  our  contemporaries.  If^  upon  the  penual 
of  such  writings^  he  does  not  find  himself  delighted 
in  an  extraordinary  manner^  or  if^  upon  reading  the 
admired  passages  m  such  authors^  he  finds  a  coldness 
and  indifference  in  his  thoughts^  he  ought  to  con- 
clude^ not^  as  is  too  usual  among  tasteless  readers, 
that  the  author  wants  those  perfections  which  hare 
been  admired  in  him^  but  that  he  himself  wants  the 
faculty  of  discovering  them. 

He  should^  in  the  second  place^  be  very  careful  to 
observe^  whether  he  tastes  the  distinguishing  perfec- 
tions^ or^  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  them  so,  the 
specific  qualities  of  the  author  whom  he  peruses; 
whether  he  is  particularly  pleased  with  Livy  for  his 
manner  of  telhng  a  story^  with  SaUust  for  his  enter- 
ing into  those  internal  principles  of  action  which  arise 
from  the  characters  and  manners  of  the  persons  he 
describes^  or  with  Tacitus  for  his  displaying  those 
outward  motives  of  safety  and  interest  which  give 
birth  to  the  whole  series  of  transactions  which  he  re- 
lates. 

He  may  likewise  consider^  how  differently  he  is 
affected  by  the  same  thought  which  presents  itself 
in  a  great  writer^  horn,  what  he  is  when  he  finds  it 
delivered  by  a  person  of  an  ordinary  genius;  for  there 
is  as  much  difference  in  apprehending  a  thought 
clothed  in  Cicero's  language^  and  that  of  a  cmnnum 
author^  as  in  seeing  an  object  by  the  light  of  a  taper, 
or  by  the  light  of  tlie  sun. 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  a<> 
lirement  m  such  a  taste  as  that  I  am  here  speaking 
1  The  &culty  must  in  some  degree  be  bom  wit£ 
( ;  and  it  very  often  happens^  that  those  who  have 
her  qualities  in  perfection  are  wholly  void  of  this. 
ae  01  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  age 
IS  assured  me^  that  the  greatest  pleasure  he  took  m 
ading  Virgil  was  in  examining  iBneas  his  voyage  by 
B  map;  as  I  question  not  but  many  a  modem  com- 
Ler  01  history  would  be  delighted  with  little  more 
that  divine  author  than  the  bare  matters  of  fsict. 
Bat,  notwithstanding  this  faculty  must  in  some 
easore  be  bom  with  us^  there  are  several  methods 
r  cultivating  and  improving  it^  and  ^vithout  which 
will  be  very  uncertain,  and  of  little  use  to  the  per- 
Q  that  possesses  it.  The  most  natural  method  for 
18*  purpose  is  to  be  conversant  among  the  writings 
the  most  polite  authors.  A  man  who  has  any  reliSi 
r  fine  writing,  either  discovers  new  beauties,  or  re- 
ives stronger  impressions,  from  the  masterly  strokes 
a  great  author  every  time  he  peruses  him;  besides 
at  he  naturally  wears  himself  into  the  same  manner 
speaking  and  thinking. 

Conversation  with  men  of  a  polite  genius  is  an- 
her  method  for  improving  our  natural  taste.  It  is 
ipossible  for  a  man  of  the  greatest  parts  to  consi- 
!r  any  thing  in  its  whole  extent,  ana  in  all  its  va- 
ety  of  lights.  Every  man  besides  those  general 
bservations  which  are  to  be  made  upon  an  author, 
onns  several  reflections  that  are  peculiar  to  his  own 
asBimer  of  thinking;  so  that  conversation  will  natu- 
nlly  furnish  us  with  hints  which  we  did  not  attend 
to,  and  make  us  enjoy  other  men's  parts  and  reflec- 
twng  as  well  as  our  own.  This  is  the  best  reason  I 
«in  give  for  the  observation  which  several  have  made, 
tmt  men  of  great  genius  in  the  same  way  of  writing 
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seldom  rise  up  singly^  but  at  certain  periods  of  time 
appear  together^  and  in  a  body;  as  they  did  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus^  and  in  Greece  about  the  age 
of  Socrates.  I  cannot  think  that  Corneille^  Racine, 
Moliere^  Boileau^  La  Fontaine^  Bruy  ere^  Bossu,  or  the 
Daciers^  would  have  written  so  well  as  they  have  done, 
had  they  not  been  friends  and  contemporaries. 

It  is  likewise  necessary  for  a  man  wno  would  form 
to  himself  a  finished  taste  of  good  writing,  to  be  well 
versed  in  the  works  of  the  best  critics  both  ancient 
and  modem.  I  must  confess  that  I  could  wish  there 
were  authors  of  this  kind,  who^  beside  the  mechanical 
rules^  which  a  man  of  very  little  taste  may  discourse 
upon^  would  enter  into  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  fine 
writing,  and  show  us  the  several  sources  of  that  plea- 
sure which  rises  in  the  mind  upon  the  perusal  of  a 
noble  work.  Thus,  although  in  poetry  it  be  abflo- 
lutely  necessary  that  the  unities  of  time^  place^  and 
action,  with  other  points  of  the  same  nature^  should 
be  thoroughly  explained  and  understood^  there  is  still 
something  more  essential  to  the  art,  something  that 
elevates  and  astonishes  the  fancy^  and  gives  a  great- 
ness of  mind  to  the  reader,  which  few  of  the  critics 
besides  Longinus  have  considered. 

Our  general  taste  in  England  is  for  epigram,  turns 
of  wit,  and  forced  conceits^  which  have  no  mamier 
of  influence  either  for  the  bettering  or  enlarging  the 
mind  of  him  who  reads  them^  and  have  been  carefully 
avoided  by  the  greatest  writers,  both  among  the  an- 
cients and  moderns.   I  have  endeavoured^  in  several 
of  my  speculations,  to  banish  this  Gothic  taste  which 
has  taken  possession  among  us.     I  entertained  the 
town  for  a  week  together  with  an  essay  upon  wit,  in 
which  I  endeavoured  to  detect  several  of  those  fisilse 
kinds  which  have  been  admired  in  the  difiTerent  ages 
of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  wherem 
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nature  of  true  wit  consists.  I  afterwards  gave 
ustanoe  of  the  great  force  which  lies  in  a  natu- 
dmplicity  of  thought  to  affect  the  mind  of  the 
ler^  from  such  vulgar  pieces  as  have  little  else  be- 
!8  this  single  qualification  to  recommend  them.  I 
e  likewise  examined  the  works  of  the  greatest 
fc  which  our  nation^  or  perhaps  any  other^  has 
daoed,  and  partidilarized  most  of  those  rational 
[  manly  beauties  which  give  a  value  to  that  divine 
rk.  I  shall^  next  Saturday^  enter  upon  an  essay 
'The  pleasures  of  the  Imagmation^'  which^  though 
hall  consider  that  subject  at  large^  will  perhaps 
gest  to  the  reader,  what  it  is  that  gives  a  beauty 
nany  passages  of  the  finest  writers  both  in  prose 
I  Terse.  As  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  is  en- 
ij  mew,  I  question  not  but  it  will  be  received 
h  candour. 

O 
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•—  Dumfins  sunty  nUiil  mdetur  muruHuSt 
Nee  magis  compotUum  qtadquam,  nee  magis  degans  : 
QutB,  cum  amatore  suo  cUtm  camani,  Ugununt, 
Harum  videre  inf^ttviem,  sordes,  mopiam : 
Qudm  inhonest€B  soke  ant  domi,  atqtte  avidts  c^ 
Quo  pacto  exjfwre  hestemo  panem  atrum  vorerU  : 
Nosse  omnia  htec,  solus  est  adolesceniuUs, 

TER.  EUK.  ACT.  V.  SC  i.  12. 

When  they  are  abroad,  nothing  so  clean  and  nicely  drencd; 
and  vrhen  at  supper  with  a  gallant,  they  do  but  piddle^  and 
pick  the  choicest  bits :  but  to  see  thdr  uastiness  and  povertj 
at  home,  thdr  gluttony,  and  how  they  devour  Uack  cnistt 
dipped  in  yesterday's  broth,  is  a  perfect  antidote  agttOit 
wenching. 

Will  Honeycomb,  who  disguises  his  present  de- 
cay by  visiting  the  wenches  of  the  town  only  by  iwiT 
of  humour,  told  us,  that  the  last  rainy  night  he,  vitn 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  was  driven  into  the  Temple 
cloister,  whither  had  escaped  also  a  lady  most  ex- 
actly dressed  from  head  to  foot.  Will  made  no  scrn- 
Ele  to  acquaint  us,  that  she  saluted  him  very  fiuni- 
arly  by  his  name,  and  turning  immediately  to  the 
knight,  she  said,  she  supposed  that  wbs  his  good 
friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley :  upon  which  notoiog 
less  could  follow  than  Sir  Roger's  approach  to  salu- 
tation, with  '  Madam,  the  same,  at  your  service.' 
She  was  dressed  in  a  black  tabby  mantua  and  petti- 
coat without  ribands ;  her  linen  striped  muslin,  and, 
in  the  whole,  in  an  agreeable  second  mourning;  de- 
cent dresses  being  often  affected  by  the  creatures  of 
the  town,  at  once  consulting  cheapness  and  the  pre- 
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msion  to  modesty.  She  went  on  with  a  feimiliar 
uy  air^  '  Your  n*iend^  Mr.  Honeycomb^  is  a  little 
orprised  to  see  a  woman  here  alone  and  unattend- 
1;  but  I  dismissed  my  coach  at  the  gate^  and  tripped 
;  down  to  my  counsel's  chambers;  for  lawyers'  fees 
ike  up  too  much  of  a  small  disputed  jointure  to  ad- 
lit  any  other  expenses  but  mere  necessaries.'  Mr. 
loneycomb  b^^ed  they  might  have  the  honour  of 
stting  her  down,  for  Sir  l^r's  servant  was  gone 
>  call  a  coach.  In  the  interim  the  footman  returned 
dth  '  no  coach  to  be  had ;'  and  there  appeared  no- 
ling  to  be  done  but  trusting  herself  with  Mr.  Ho« 
eyoomb  and  his  ^end^  to  wait  at  the  tavern  at  the 
Ate  for  a  ooach^  or  be  subjected  to  all  the  imperti- 
enoe  she  must  meet  with  in  that  public  place.  Mr. 
[oneyoomb,  being  a  man  of  honour^  determined  the 
bace  of  the  firsts  and  Sir  Roger,  as  the  better  man^ 
Mkk  the  lady  by  the  hand,  leading  her  through  all  the 
bower^  covering  her  with  his  hat,  and  gallanting  a 
imiliar  acquaintance  through  rows  of  young  fellows> 
'lio  winked  at  Sukey  in  the  state  she  marched  ofi> 
(Till  Honeycomb  bringing  up  the  rear. 
Much  importunity  prevailed  upon  the  fair  one  to 
imit  of  a  collation,  where,  after  declaring  she  had 
0  gtCHnach,  and  eaten  a  couple  of  chickens,  devoured 
truss  of  sallad,  and  drunk  a  full  bottle  to  her  share^ 
lie  Bon^  the  Old  Man's  Wish  to  Sir  Roger.  The 
night  left  the  room  for  some  time  after  supper,  and 
nit  the  following  billet,  which  he  conveyed  to  Su- 
jey,  and  Sukey  to  her  friend  Will  Honeycomb. 
Wn  has  given  it  to  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  who  read 
t  last  night  to  the  club. 

*  MADAM^ 

'  I  AM  not  so  mere  a  country  gentleman,  but  I 
^  guess  at  the  law  business  you  had  at  the  Temple, 
tt  you  would  go  down  to  the  country,  and  leave  oflT 
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all  your  vanities  but  your  singing,  let  me  know  at 
my  lodgings  in  Bow-street>  Covent-garden^  and  you 
shall  be  encouraged  by 

'  Your  humble  servant^ 

^  ROGER  DB  COVERLET.' 

My  good  friend  could  not  well  atand  the  xaillerj 
which  was  rising  upon  him ;  but  to  put  a  8tq)to  ii 
I  delivered  WiU  Honeycomb  the  following  leter, 

and  desired  him  to  read  it  to  the  board. 

« 

''  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

''  Having  seen  a  translation  of  one  of  the  dbap- 
ters  in  the  Canticles  into  English  verse  inserted 
among  your  late  papers,  I  have  ventured  to  send  yon 
the  viith  chapter  of  the  Proverbs  in  a  poetical  dim 
If  you  think  it  worthy  appearing  among  your  spe- 
culations, it  will  be  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  trou- 
ble of 

"  Your  constant  reader, 

"  A.  R 

**  My  son,  th instruction  that  my  words  impart, 
Grave  on  the  living  tablet  of  thy  heart: 
And  all  the  wholesome  precepts  that  I  give^ 
Observe  with  strictest  reverence,  and  live. 

**  Let  all  thy  homage  be  to  Wisdom  paid. 
Seek  her  protection,  and  implore  her  aid  ; 
That  she  may  keep  thy  soul  from  harm  secure. 
And  turn  thy  footsteps  from  the  harlot's  door, 
Who  with  cursed  charms  lures  the  unwary  in, 
And  sooths  with  flattery  their  souls  to  sin. 

'*  Once  from  my  window,  as  I  cast  mine  eye 
On  those  that  passed  in  giddy  numbers  by, 
A  youth  among  the  foolish  youths  I  spied. 
Who  took  not  sacred  Wisdom  for  his  guide. 

"  Just  as  the  sun  withdrew  his  cooler  light, 
And  evening  soft  led  on  the  shades  of  night, 
lie  stole  in  covert  twilight  to  his  fate. 
And  passed  the  comer  near  the  harlot's  gate ! 
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When  lo,  a  woman  comes !— > 
Looie  her  attire,  and  such  her  glaring  dress, 
As  aptly  did  the  harlot's  mind  express  : 
Subtle  she  is,  and  practised  in  the  arts 
By  which  the  wanton  conquer  heedless  hearts : 
Stubborn  and  loud  she  is ;  she  hates  her  home ; 
Vaxying  her  place  and  form,  she  loves  to  roam  : 
Now  she's  within,  now  in  the  street  doth  stray, 
Now  at  each  comer  stands  and  waits  her  prey. 
The  youth  she  seized ;  and  lading  now  aside 
All  modesty,  the  female's  justest  pride, 
She  said,  with  an  embrace,  *  Here  at  ray  house 
Peace-^fi&rings  are,  this  day  I  paid  my  vow^-. 
I  therefore  came  abroad  to  meet  my  dear. 
And  \o,  in  happy  hour,  I  find  thee  here. 
My  chamber  I've  adorn'd,  and  o'er  my  bed 
Are  coverings  of  the  richest  tap'stry  spread, 
With  Unen  it  is  deck'd  from  Egypt  brought, 
Ami  carvings,  by  the  curious  artist  wrought : 
It  wants  no  glad  perfume  Arabia  yields 
In  an  her  citron  groves,  and  spicy  fields; 
Here  all  her  store  of  richest  odours  meets, 
m  lay  thee  in  a  wilderness  of  sweets ; 
Whatever  to  the  sense  can  grateful  be 
I  have  collected  there— I  want  but  thee. 
My  husband's  gone  a  journey  far  away, 
Much  gold  he  took  abroad,  and  long  will  stay, 
He  named  for  his  return  a  distant  day.' 

"  Upon  her  tongue  did  such  smooth  mischief  dwell, 
And  from  her  lips  such  welcome  flattery  fell, 
Th*unguarded  youth,  in  silken  fetters  tied, 
Resign'd  his  reason,  and  with  ease  complied. 
Thus  does  the  ox  to  his  own  slaughter  go. 
And  thus  is  senseless  of  the  impending  blow  ; 
Thus  flies  the  simple  bird  into  the  snare, 
That  skilful  fowlers  for  bis  life  prepare. 
But  let  my  sons  attend.     Attend  may  they 
Whom  youthful  vigour  may  to  sin  betray ; 
Let  them  false  charmers  fly,  and  guard  their  hearts 
Agidnst  the  wily  wanton's  pleashig  arts; 
With  care  direct  their  steps,  nor  turn  astray 
To  tread  the  paths  of  her  deceitful  way ; 
Lest  they  too  late  of  her  fell  power  complain. 
And  fall  where  many  mightier  have  been  slain/ 

T 
Vol.  X.  L 
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PAPER  I. 
*    ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 
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The  perfection  of  our  sight  above  our  other  senses*  The  pleumcs 
of  the  imagination  arise  originally  from  nght.  Tliepleasuxetof 
the  imagination  divided  under  two  heads.  The  pleasures  of  de 
imagination  in  some  respects  equal  to  those  of  the  uodentmd- 
ing.  The  extent  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination.  The 
advantages  a  man  receives  from  a  relish  of  these  pleasurei.  lo 
what  respect  they  are  preferable  to  those  of  the  understandiqg* 

Avia  Fieridum  peragro  loco,  nvUkuanii 
Trita  solo :  jurat  iniegros  euxederefnaet, 
Atque  haurire^-^ 

i.ucB.L98ft. 

In  wild  uncleared,  to  Muses  a  retreat, 
0*er  ground  untrod  before  I  devious  roam. 
And,  deep  enamour'd,  into  latent  springs 
Presume  to  peep  at  the  coy  virgin  Naiads. 

Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect  and  most  deli^itfiil 
of  all  our  senses.  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  kineit 
variety  of  ideas^  converses  with  its  objects  at  the 
greatest  distance^  and  continues  the  longest  in  ae* 
tion  without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  pnjper 
enjoyments.  The  sense  of  feeling  can  indeed  fp^ 
us  a  notion  of  extension^  shape^  and  all  other  iletf 
that  enter  at  the  eye^  except  colours ;  but  at  the  ssme 
time  it  is  very  much  straightened,  and  confined  in 
its  operations,  to  the  number,  bulk^  and  distance  of 
its  particular  objects.  Our  sight  seems  designed  to 
supply  all  these  defects,  and  may  be  considered  tf 
a  more  delicate  and  diffusive  kind  of  touch,  thst 
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tads  over  an  infinite  multkude  of  bodies^ 
nds  the  largest  figures^  and  brings  into  our 
le  of  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  universe. 
lis  sense  which  furnishes  the  imagination 
feas  ;  so  that  by  '  the  pleasures  of  the  ima- 
or ' hncy,' which  I  shalluse promiscuously, 
an  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects^  either 
have  them  actually  in  our  view^  or  when 
p  their  ideas  into  our  minds  by  painting, 
lescriptions^  or  any  the  like  occasion.  We 
deed,  have  a  single  image  in  the  fiemcy  that 
lake  its  first  entrance  through  the  sight ; 
ive  the  power  of  retaining,  altering,  and 
ling  those  images,  which  we  have  once  re- 
to  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision  that 
agreeable  to  the  imagination;  for  by  this 
man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  entertain- 
Jf  with  scenes  and  landscapes  more  beau- 
.  any  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  com- 
iture. 
are  few  words  in  the  English  language 

employed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncircum- 
nae,  than  those  of  the  fiemcy  and  the  ima- 
I  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  fix  and 
!  the  notion  of  these  two  words,  as  I  intend 
ise  of  them  in  the  thread  of  my  following 
us,  that  the  reader  may  conceive  rightly 
18  subject  which  I  proceed  upon.  I  must 
desire  him  to  remember,  that  by  '  the  plea- 
be  imwnation,'  I  mean  only  such  pleasures 
"^inalfy  from  sight,  and  that  I  divide  these 

into  two  kinds ;  my  design  being  first  of 
course  of  those  primary  pleasures  of  the 
on  which  entirely  proceed  nrom  such  objects 
m  our  eyes ;  and  m  the  next  place  to  speak 
ioondary  pleasured  of  the  imagmation  which 

1.2 
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flow  from  the  ideas  of  visible  objects^  when  the  ob- 
jects are  not  actually  before  the  eye>  but  are  called 
up  into  our  memories^  or  formed  into  asreeable  vi- 
sions of  things  that  are  either  absent  or  nctitioos. 

The  pleasures  of  the  imagination^  taken  in  their  full 
extent^  are  not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so  re- 
fined as  those  of  the  understanding.  The  last  are 
indeed  more  preferable^  because  they  are  founded  on 
some  new  knowledge  or  improvement  in  the  mind 
of  man  ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  those  of  the 
imagination  arc  as  great  and  as  transporting  as  the 
other.  A  beautiful  prospect  delights  the  soul  as 
much  as  a  demonstration ;  and  a  description  in  Ho- 
mer has  charmed  more  readers  than  a  chapter  in 
Aristotle.  Besides,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagmation 
have  this  advantage  above  those  of  the  understand- 
ing, that  they  are  more  obvious,  and  more  easy  to 
be  acquired.  It  is  but  opening  the  eye,  and  the 
scene  enters.  The  colours  paint  themselves  on  the 
fancy,  with  very  little  attention  of  thought  or  appli- 
cation of  mind  in  the  beholder.  We  are  struck,  we 
know  not  how,  with  the  symmetry  of  any  thing  we 
see,  and  immediately  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  ob- 
ject, without  inquiring  into  the  particular  causes  and 
occasions  of  it. 

A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great 
many  pleasures  that  the  vulgar  are  not  capacue  of 
receiving.  He  can  converse  with  a  picture,  and 
find  an  agreeable  companion  in  a  statue.  He  meets 
with  a  secret  refreshment  in  a  description,  and  often 
feels  a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  fields 
and  meadowsj  than  another  does  m  the  possession. 
It  gives  him,  indeed,  a  kind  of  property  in  every 
thing  he  sees,  and  makes  the  most  rude  uncultivatoti 
arts  of  nature  administer  to  his  pleasures :  so  that 
e  looks  upon  the  world  as  it  were  in  another  light, 
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•nd  discovers  in  it  a  multitude  of  channs>  that  con- 
ceal themselves  fi*om  the  generality  of  mankind. 

There  are  indeed  but  very  few  who  know  how  to 
be  idle  and  innocent^  or  have  a  relish  of  any  plea- 
Biires  that  are  not  criminal;  every  diversion  they 
take  is  at  the  expense  of  some  one  virtue  or  another^ 
and  their  very  first  step  out  of  business  is  into  vice 
or  folly.  A  man  should  endeavour^  therefore^  to 
make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  pleasures  as  wide  as 
possible^  that  he  may  retire  into  them  with  safety^ 
and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  man 
would  not  blush  to  take.  Of  this  nature  are  those 
of  the  imagination^  which  do  not  require  such  a  bent 
of  thought  as  is  necessary  to  our  more  serious  em- 
ployments^ nor^  at  the  same  time^  suffer  the  mind  to 
WK  into  that  negligence  and  remissness^  which  are 
apt  to  accompany  our  more  sensual  delights^  but^ 
luce  a  gentle  exercise  to  the  fsaculties,  awedten  them 
from  sloth  and  idleness^  without  putting  them  upon 
any  labour  or  difficulty. 

We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleasures  of  the 
iancy  are  more  conducive  to  health  than  those  of  the 
understanding,  which  are  worked  out  by  dint  of 
thinking,  ana  attended  with  too  violent  a  labour  of 
the  brain.  Delightful  scenes,  whether  in  nature, 
painting,  or  poetry,  have  a  kindly  influence  on  the 
Dody  as  well  as  tne  mind ;  and  not  only  serve  to 
dear  and  brighten  the  imagination,  but  are  able  to 
disperse  grief  and  melancholy,  and  to  set  the  animal 
spirits  in  pleasing  and  agreeable  motions.  For  this 
reason  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  upon  Health, 
has  not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader 
apoem  or  a  prospect,  where  he  particularly  dissuades 
km  from  knotty  and  subtle  disquisitions,  and  advises 
him  to  pursue  studies  that  fill  the  mind  with  splen- 
did and  illustrious  objects,  as  histories,  fables,  and 
contemplations  of  nature. 

l3 
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I  have  in  this  paper^  by  'wsy  of  inttoduction,  set- 
tled the  notion  of  those  pleasures  of  the  imaginatioB 
which  are  the  subject  of  my  present  undertakiiigy 
and  endeavoured^  by  several  considerations^  to  le- 
conmiend  to  my  reader  the  pursuit  of  those  plea- 
sures. 1  shall  in  my  next  paper  examine  the  several 
sources  from  whence  these  pleasures  are  derived. 
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—-Divlsum  sic  breve  Jiet  (qms, 

MAET.  EP.  iv.  8S.  llA. 

The  work,  divided  aptly,  shorter  grows. 

■ 

I  SHALL  first  consider  those  pleasures  of  the  imagio' 
siti<»n  which  arise  from  the  actual  view  and  survey  of 
fiutwanl  objects :  and  these,  I  think,  all  proceed  nm 
tlic  sight  (>f  what  is  great,  uncommon,  or  beautifol* 
There  may,  indeed,  be  something  so  terrible  wr  of- 
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fensive^  that  the  horror  or  loathsomeucss  of  au  object 
may  overbear  the  pleasure  which  results  from  its 
greatness^  novelty^  or  beauty ;  but  still  there  will  be 
such  a  mixture  of  delight  in  t^e  very  disgust  it  gives 
UBy  as  any  of  these  three  qualifications  are  most  con- 
spicaous  and  prevailing. 

By  greatness^  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any 
single  object^  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view^  con- 
sidered as  one  entire  piece.  Such  are  the  prospects 
of  an  open  champaign  country^  a  vast  uncultivated 
desert^  of  huge  heaps  of  mountains^  high  rocks^  and 
precipices^  or  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  where  we 
are  not  struck  with  the  novelty  or  beauty  of  the 
sights  but  with  that  rude  kind  of  magnificence  which 
appears  in  many  of  these  stupendous  works  of  na- 
ture. Our  imagination  loves  to  be  filled  with  an  ob« 
ject,  or  to  ^rasp  at  any  thing  that  is  too  big  for  its 
capacity.  We  are  fiung  into  a  pleasing  astonishment 
at  such  unbounded  views,  and  feel  a  delightful  still- 
ness and  amazement  in  the  soul  at  the  apprehension 
of  them.  The  mind  of  man  naturally  hates  every 
thing  that  looks  like  a  restraint  upon  it,  and  is  apt 
to  fancy  itself  under  a  sort  of  confinement,  when  the 
sight  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  shortened 
on  every  side  by  the  neighbourhood  of  walls  or  moun- 
tains. On  the  contrary,  a  spacious  horizon  is  an 
image  of  liberty,  where  the  eye  has  room  to  range 
abroad,  to  expatiate  at  large  on  the  immensity  of  its 
views,  and  to  lose  itself  amidst  the  variety  of  objects 
that  ofiTer  themselves  to  its  observation.  Such  wide 
and  undetermined  prospects  are  as  pleasing  to  the 
hncy  as  the  speculations  of  eternity  or  infinitude  are 
to  tne  understanding.  But  if  there  be  a  beauty  or 
unoommonness  joined  with  this  grandeur,  as  m  a 
troubled  ocean,  a  heaven  adorned  with  stars  and 
meteors,  or  a  spacious  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers, 
woods^  rocks,  and  meadows,  the  pleasure  still  grows 
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upon  us^  as  it  arises  from  more  than  a  single  prin- 
ciple. 

Every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon  raises  a 
pleasure  in  the  imagination^  because  it  fills  the  sod 
with  an  agreeable  surprise^  gratifies  its  curiosity^  and 
gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not  before  possened. 
We  are  indeed  so  often  conversant  with  one  set  of 
objects^  and  tired  out  with  so  many  repeated  shows 
of  the  same  things^  that  whatever  is  new  or  uncom- 
mon contributes  a  little  to  vary  human  life^  and  to 
divert  our  minds  for  a  while  with  the  strangenen 
of  its  appearance.    It  serves  us  for  a  kind  of  refiesb- 
ment^  and  takes  off  fi*om  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to 
complain  of  in  our  usual  and  ordinary  entertain- 
ments.    It  is  this  that  bestows  charms  on  a  monster^ 
and  makes  even  the  imperfections  of  natore  plene 
us.     It  is  this  that  recommends  variety^  where  tlie 
mind  is  every  instant  called  off  to  something  new^ 
and  the  attention  not  suffered  to  dwell  too  Icmg  and 
waste  itself  on  any  particular  object.   It  is  this^  like- 
wise, that  improves  what  is  great  or  beautiful,  and 
makes  it  afford  the  mind  a  double  entertainment 
Groves,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  season  of  the 
year  pleasant  to  look  upon,  but  never  so  much  as  in 
the  opening  of  the  spring,  when  they  are  all  new  and 
fresh,  with  their  first  gloss  upon  them^  and  not  yet 
too  much  accustomed  and  fieuniliar  to  the  eye.    For 
this  reason,  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a 
prospect  than  rivers,  jet-d'eaus,  or  falls  of  water, 
where  the  scene  is  perpetually  shifting,  and  enter- 
taining the  sight  every  moment  with  something  that 
is  new.     We  are  quickly  tired  with  looking  upon 
hills  and  valleys,  where  every  thing  continues  fixed 
and  settled  in  the  same  place  and  posture,  but  find 
our  thoughts  a  little  agitated  and  relieved  at  the 
sight  of  such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion,  and  slid- 
ing away  from  beneath  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
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e  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more  di- 
e  soul  than  beauty^  which  immediately 
cret  satisfiEiction  and  complacency  through 
ition^  and  gives  a  finishing  to  any  thing 
It  or  uncommon.  The  very  first  disco- 
trikes  the  mind  with  an  inward  joy>  and 
bieerfulness  and  delight  through  all  its  fa- 
lere  is  not  perhaps  any  real  b^uty  or  de* 
re  in  one  piece  of  matter  than  another, 
might  have  been  so  made,  that  whatso- 
)pears  loathsome  to  us,  might  have  shown 
able;  but  we  find,  by  experience,  that 
nreral  modifications  of  matter,  which  the 
»ut  any  previous  consideration,  pronounces 
it  beautiful  or  deformed.  Thus  we  see 
dififerent  species  of  sensible  creatures  has 
:  notions  of  beauty,  and  that  each  of  them 
ected  with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind. 
where  more  remarkable  than  in  birds  of 
lape  and  proportion,  where  we  often  see 
jetermined  in  his  courtship  by  the  single 
cture  of  a  feather,  and  never  discovering 
but  in  the  colour  of  its  species. 

hedamo  tervare  fidem,  sanctasgtie  vereiur 
ubtt  leges ;  rum  ilium  in  pectore  candor 
'4tt  niveus;  neque  jrravum  acceruUt  amorem 
dida  lanitgOt  vel  honesta  in  vertice  crista^ 
ureusve  nitor  jiennarum  ;  cist  agmina  late 
mea  explorat  catitiis,  maculasqite  requirit 
ttas,  paribusqye  interUta  corpora  guttis  : 
xeret,  pictis  sylvam  circum  undique  mon^ris 
uam  aspiceres  vulgb  jmrtusque  biformes, 
nus  amlnguumy  et  veneris  monumenta  nefanda, 
nc  merula  in  nigros  se  oblectat  nigra  marito, 
socium  lasciva  jyetit  Plulomela  canorum^ 
sdtque  jMres  sonitus,  hinc  noctua  tetram 
iem  alarumy  et  glaucos  miratur  ocelios, 
96  sUd  sem])er  constat,  crescitque  quotantus 
tajtrogenieSf  caslos  corifessa  parentes ; . 
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Dum  virides  inter  saUus  lucosque  sonoros 
Vere  novo  exuUat,  plumasque  decora  jv^xwha 
ExpUcat  ad  solem  patrmque  coloribus  ardet  *. 

The  feather*d  husband,  to  his  partner  true^ 
Preserves  connubial  rights  inviolate. 
With  cold  indifference  every  charm  he  sees. 
The  milky  whiteness  of  the  stately  nedc^ 
The  shining  down,  proud  crest,  and  purple  wings : 
But  cautious,  with  a  searching  eye,  explores 
The  female  tribes,  his  proper  mate  to  find. 
With  kindred  colours  mark*d ;  did  he  not  so. 
The  grove  with  painted  monsters  would  abound, 
Th*  ambiguous  product  of  unnatural  love. 
The  blackbird  hence  selects  her  sooty  spouse; 
The  nightingale,  her  musical  compeer, 
Lured  by  the  well-known  voice ;  the  bird  of  night, 
Smit  with  his  dusky  wings  and  greenish  eyes, 
Woos  his  dun  paramour.    The  beauteous  race 
Speak  the  chaste  loves  of  thdr  progenitors  ; 
When,  by  the  spring  invited,  they  exidt 
In  woods  and  fields,  and  to  tbe  sun  unfold 
Their  plumes,  that  with  paternal  colours  glow. 

There  is  a  second  kind  of  beauty  that  we  find  in 
the  several  products  of  art  and  nature^  which  does 
not  work  in  the  imagination  with  that  warmth  and 
violence  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper 
species^  but  is  apt  however  to  raise  in  us  a  secret  de- 
light^ and  a  kind  of  fondness  for  the  places  or  ob- 
jects in  which  we  discover  it.     This  consists  either 
in  the  gaiety  or  variety  of  colours^  in  the  symmetry 
and  proportion  of  parts>  in  the  arrangement  and  dis- 
position of  bodies^  or  in  a  just  mixture  and  concur- 
rence of  all  t(^ether.  Among  these  several  kinds  of 
beauty,  the  eye  takes  most  delight  in  colours.    We 
no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  or  pleasing  show 
in  nature,  than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the 

*  It  w($h1d  seem,  from  his  manner  of  introducii^  tfaenit  tlut 
Mr.  Addison  was  himself  the  author  of  these  fine  verses. 
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rising  and  setting  of  the  sun^  which  is  wholly  made 
up  of  those  different  stains  of  light  that  show  them- 
s^ves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation.  For  this 
reason  we  find  the  poets,  who  are  always  addressing 
themselves  to  the  imagination^  borrowing  more  of 
their  epithets  from  colours^  than  from  any  other 
topic 

As  the  fancy  deBghts  in  every  thing  that  is  greats 
strange^  or  beautiful^  and  is  still  more  pleased  the 
BMNre  it  finds  of  these  perfections  in  the  same  object^ 
so  is  it  capable  of  receiving  a  new  satisfEiction  by  the 
assistance  of  another  sense.  Thus^  any  continued 
sounds  as  the  music  of  birds^  or  a  fall  of  water^  awa- 
kens every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder^  and 
makes  him  more  attentive  to  the  several  beauties  of 
the  place  that  lie  before  him.  Thus^  if  there  arises 
a  frf^grancy  of  smells  or  perfumes^  they  heighten  the 

{Measures  of  the  imagination^  and  make  even  the  co- 
ours  and  verdure  of  the  landscape  appear  more  agree- 
able ;  for  the  ideas  of  both  senses  recommend  each 
other^  and  are  pleasanter  t(^ether  than  when  they  en- 
ter the  mind  separately :  as  the  different  colours  of  a 
picture^  when  they  are  well  disposed^  set  off  one  an- 
other, and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  situation. 

O 
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-«-  Catua  UUet,  vis  est  notissimaj^^ 

OVID.  MIT.  iv.  287. 

The  cause  is  secret,  but  th*effect  is  known. 

ADDDcnr. 

Though  in  yesterday's  paper  we  considered  howr 
every  thing  that  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to 
affect  the  imagination  with  pleasure,  we  must  own 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assign  the  necessary 
cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know  neither  the 
nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance  of  a  human  soul; 
which  might  help  us  to  discover  the  conformity  or 
disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the  other ;  and,  there- 
fore, for  want  of  such  a  light,  all  that  we  can  do  in 
speculations  of  this  kind  is,  to  reflect  on  those  ope- 
rations of  the  soul  that  are  most  agreeable,  and  to 
range,  under  their  proper  heads,  what  is  pleasing  or 
displeasing  to  the  mind,  without  being  able  to  trace 
out  the  several  necessary  and  eflicient  causes  from 
whence  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  arises. 

Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  obser- 
vation, as  there  are  often  a  greater  variety  that  be- 
long to  the  same  effect ;  and  these,  though  they  ai* 
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not  altogether  satisfactory^  are  generally  more  use- 
ful than  the  other^  as  they  give  us  greater  occasion 
of  admiring  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  iirst 
Contriver. 

One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  in  any  thing 
that  is  great  may  be  this.  The  Supreme  Author  of 
ear  being  has  so  formed  the  soul  of  man,  that  nothing 
but  Himself  can  be  its  last,  adequate,  and  proper 
happiness.  Because,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  our 
happiness  must  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  his 
bemg,  that  he  might  give  our  souls  a  just  relish  of 
such  a  contemplation,  he  has  made  them  naturally 
delight  in  the  apprehension  of  what  is  great  or  un- 
fimited.  Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very  pleasing 
motion  of  the  mind,  immediately  rises  at  the  consi- 
deration of  any  object  that  takes  up  a  great  deal  of 
room  in  the  femcy,  and,  by  consequence,  will  improve 
into  the  highest  pitch  of  astonishment  and  devotion 
when  we  contemplate  His  nature,  that  is  neither 
circumscribed  by  time  nor  place,  nor  to  be  compre- 
hended by  the  largest  capacity  of  a  created  being. 

He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of 
any  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  he  might 
encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  after  knowledge,  and  en- 
gage us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  his  creation  ; 
Sir  every  new  idea  brings  such  a  pleasure  along  with 
it,  as  rewards  any  pains  we  have  taken  in  its  acqui- 
sition^ and  consequently  serves  as  a  motive  to  put 
OS  upon  fresh  discoveries. 

tie  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our 
own  species  pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be 
tenipted  to  multiply  their  kind,  and  fill  the  world 
nritn  inhabitants;  for  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
Hrherever  nature  is  crossed  in  the  production  of  a 
monster,  the  result  of  any  unnatural  mixture,  the 
breed  is  incapable  of  propagating  its  likeness,  and 
nf  founding  a  new  order  of  creatures .  so  that,  un- 
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less  all  animals  were  allured  by  the  beauty  of  their 
own  species^  generation  would  be  at  an  end^  and  the 
earth  unpeopled. 

In  the  last  place^  He  has  made  eyery  thing  that  is 
beautiful  in  all  other  objects  pleasant,  or  rather  has 
made  so  many  objects  appear  beautiful,  that  He  midit 
render  the  whole  creation  more  gay  and  delighML 
He  has  given  almost  every  thing  about  ns  the  power 
of  raising  an  agreeable  idea  in  the  imagination :  » 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  behold  his  works  with 
coldness  or  indifference,  and  to  survey  so  many  bea»* 
ties  without  a  secret  satisfaction  and  oomplaoencf • 
Things  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eje, 
if  we  saw  them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and  mo- 
tions :  and  what  reason  can  we  assign  for  their  excit- 
ing in  us  many  of  those  ideas  which  are  different  fnm 
any  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects  themselyes,  fir 
such  are  light  and  colours,  were  it  not  to  add  soper- 
numerary  ornaments  to  the  universe,  and  make  it 
more  agreeable  to  the  imagination  ?  We  are  efay 
where  entertained  with  pleasing  shows  and  appari- 
tions ;  we  discover  imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens, 
and  in  the  earth,  and  see  some  of  this  visionary  beautv 
poured  out  upon  the  whole  creation :  but  what  a  rougn 
unsightly  sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  entertained 
with,  did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  and  the  several 
distinctions  of  light  and  shade  vanish  ?  In  short,  onr 
souls  are  at  present  delightfully  lost  and  bewildered 
in  a  pleasing  delusion,  and  we  walk  about  like  the 
enchanted  hero  of  a  romance,  who  sees  beaatifnl 
castles,  woods,  and  meadows,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
hears  the  warbling  of  birdsand  the  purling  of  streams; 
but  upon  the  finishing  of  some  secret  spell  the  £uh 
tastic  scene  breaks  up,  and  the  disconsolate  knidit 
finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath  or  in  a  solitary  de- 
sert. It  is  not  improbable  that  something  like  this 
may  be  the  state  of  the  soul  after  itsfirst  asg^ 
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tStaij  in  respect  of  the  images  ft  will  receive  from 
utter;  thoagh  indeed  the  ideas  of  colours  are  so 
easing  and  beautiful  in  the  imagination^  that  it  is 
iBsible  the  soul  will  not  be  deprived  of  them^  but 
ariiaps  find  them  excited  bv  some  other  occasional 
xue,  as  they  are  at  present  bv  the  difierent  impres- 
JDS  of  the  subtle  matter  on  the  organ  of  sight. 
I  have  here  supposed  that  my  reatder  is  acquainted 
[til  that  great  modem  discovery^  which  is  at  present 
liTersally  acknowledged  by  all  the  inquirers  into 
(tnral  philosophy ;  namely^  that  light  and  colours^ 
8ppn3iendea  by  the  imagination  are  only  ideas  in 
e  mind^  and  not  qualities  that  have  any  existence 
matter.  As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  prov- 
'.  inoontestably  by  many  modem  philosophers^  and 
indeed  one  of  the  finest  speculations  in  that  sci- 
loe^  if  the  English  reader  would  see  the  notion  ex-^ 
Bined  at  large^  he  may  find  it  in  the  eighth  chapter 
the  second  book  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  Human 
nderstanding. 

Phe  following  letter  of  Steele  to  Addison  is  re- 
printed here  from  the  original  edition  of  the  Spec- 
tator in  foHo.^ 

"  BTB.  SPECTATOR, 

'*  I  WOULD  not  divert  the  course  of  your  discours- 
,  when  you  seem  bent  upon  obliging  the  world  with 
train  ot  thinking,  which,  rightly  attended  to,  may 
nder  the  life  of  every  man  who  reads  it  more  easy 
id  happy  for  the  future.  The  pleasures  of  the 
lagination  are  what  bewilder  life,  when  reason  and 
dLgement  do  not  interpose ;  it  is  therefore  a  worthy 
tion  in  you  to  look  carefully  into  the  powers  of 
ncy,  that  other  men,  from  the  knowledge  of  them, 
ay  improve  their  joys,  and  alkiy  their  griefe,  by  a 
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just  use  of  that  faculty.     I  say^  Sir^  I  would  not 
interrupt  you  in  the  progress  of  this  disoourae ;  but 
if  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  inserting  this  letter 
in  your  next  paper,  you  will  do  some  service  to  the 
public,  though  not  in  so  noble  a  way  of  obligixigi  u 
that  of  improving  their  minds.     Allow  me^  Sir,  to 
acquaint  you  with  a  design  of  which  I  am  partly 
author,  though  it  tends  to  no  greater  a  good  than  that 
of  getting  money.     I  should  not  hope  for  the  favoar 
of  a  philosopher  in  this  matter,  if  it  were  not  at* 
tempted  under  all  the  restrictions  which  you  8ag» 
put  upon  private  acquisitions.     The  first  purpoie 
which  every  good  man  is  to  propose  to  himself,  is  the 
service  of  ms  prince  and  country;  after  that  is  done, 
he  cannot  add  to  himself,  but  he  must  also  be  bene- 
ficial to  them.     This  scheme  of  gain  is  not  only  coH' 
sistent  with  that  end,  but  has  its  very  being  in  sub- 
ordination to  it ;  for  no  man  can  be  a  gainer  here 
but  at  the  same  time  he  himself,  or  some  other,  most 
succeed  in  their  dealings  with  the  government.    It 
is  called  '  The  Multiplication  Table,*  and  is  so  fer 
calculated  for  the  immediate  service  of  her  Majesty, 
that  the  same  person  who  is  fortunate  in  the  lottery 
of  the  state,  may  receive  yet  further  advantage  in 
this  table.     And  I  am  sure  nothing  can  be  more 
pleasing  to  her  gracious  temper  than  to  find  out  ad- 
ditional methods  of  increasing  their  good  fortune  who 
adventure  any  thing  in  her  service,   or  laying  occa- 
sions for  others  to  become  capable  of  serving  their 
country  who  are  at  present  in  too  low  circumstances 
to  exert  themselves.     The  manner  of  executing  the 
design  is,  by  giving  out  receipts  for  half  guineas  re- 
ceived, which  shaU  entitle  the  fortunate  bearer  to 
certain  sums  in  the  table,  as  is  set  forth  at  large  in 
the  proposals  printed  the  23d  instant.     There  is  an- 
other circumstance  in  this  design  which  gives  me  hopes 
of  your  favour  to  it ;  and  that  is  what  TuUy  advises* 
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to  wit^  that  the  benefit  is  made  as  diffusive  as  pos- 
sible. Every  one  that  has  half  a  guinea  is  put  into 
a  possibility^  from  that  small  sum^  to  raise  himself 
an  easy  fortune :  when  these  little  parcels  of  wealth 
are^  as  it  were^  thus  thrown  back  again  into  the  re- 
donation  of  Providence^  we  are  to  expect  that  some 
who  live  under  hardships  or  obscurity  may  be  pro- 
duced to  the  world  in  the  figure  they  deserve  by  this 
means.  I  doubt  not  but  this  last  argument  will  have 
force  with  you;  and  I  cannot  add  another  to  it^  but^ 
what  your  severity  will,  I  fear,  very  little  regard, 
which  is,  that  I  am, 

^^  SIR, 

-  June  24^  1712."  «  Your  greatest  admirer, 

"  RICHARD  STEELE." 
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The  works  of  nature  more  pleasant  to  the  imagination  than  those 
of  art.  The  works  of  nature  still  more  pleasant,  the  more  they 
resemble  those  of  art.  The  works  of  art  more  pleasant,  the  more 
tb^  resemble  those  of  nature.  Our  English  plantations  and 
£qiA»ng  ccmsidered  in  the  foregoing  light. 

—  JUerius  tic 
Altera  poscU  opem  res,  et  conjurat  avnc^, 

BOK.  AKS  FOET.  410. 

But  mutually  they  need  each  other's  help. 

KOSCOMMOK. 

If  we  consider  works  of  nature  and  art  as  they  are 
qualified  to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  shaU  find 
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Hkt  laut  rerv  defecdre  in  compariMn  of  tlie  ianma ; 

fgr  thoo^  thej  may  somedmes  appar  as  beuittfiil 

or  liniige,  they  can  bare  nodiing  in  them  of  tint 

Tutors  and  immensity  which  afford  so  great  an 

tcrtainment  to  the  mind  of  the  bdioldcr.     TIk 

maT  be  as  polite  and  delicate  as  the  other,  but  en 

never  show  herself  so  angost  and  magmficeBt  in  die 

design.    There  is  scanething  more  bold  and  masted^ 

in  the  roo^  careless  strokes  of  natore,  than  in  die 

nice  toochcs  and  embellishments  of  art-  Thebeanties 

of  the  most  stately  garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  nanaw 

ccvipass*  the  imagination  immediately  mns  them 

oTer..  and  requires  scanething  else  to  grati^  her;  but 

in  the  wide  fields  of  nature,  the  sight  wanders  up  md 

Ci>wn  without  confinement,  and  is  fed  with  an  inmnte 

TuietT  of  images,  without  any  certain  stint  or  nuB- 

bcT.  For  this  reason,  we  always  find  the  poet  in  love 

with  the  country  life,  where  nature  appears  in  the 

greatest  perfcctiim,  and  furnishes  out  aU  those  scenes 

that  are  moit  apt  to  delight  the  imagination. 

&T^p(anEM  dkarms  owuas  amat  ntmus,  etjugii  urha. 

HOR.Knsr.  0.2.77. 

—  To  groooes  and  to  groves  we  nin^ 
To  ene  and  flknce^  ereiy  Muse*s  son. 

ron. 

Hkwnem  fmia.  A  naaafaBerewitOj 
Dmts  tfmm  nuiarum;  Ak  latii  ciia/ttndis, 
S^immcgr,  tuiqut  locus ;  iacJHgila  Tempts 
Jiupnufme  bomm,  moBe$fut  sm6  arbore  wmm, 

▼UC  GIOKG.  U.  4$7' 

Here  easy  quiet,  a  secure  retreat, 
A  kannless  ife  that  knows  not  bow  to  cheat, 
ITitli  kone-bred  pfenty  the  rich  owner  Ues% 
And  raial  pleasures  crown  his  hmpiness. 
I^ivcx'd  with  quairds^  undisturb  d  with  nois^ 
Xht  ronntrj  kii^  his  peaceful  reahn  enjoys : 
CM  gnUM,  and  liring  hkes,  the  flowery  pride 

and  streuDS  that  through  the  valley  glide; 
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And  shady  groves  that  easy  sleqp  invlte» 
And,  after  toilsome  days,  a  sof^  repose  at  night. 

iJiflVDEK. 

But  though  there  are  several  of  these  wild  scenes 
that  are  more  delightful  than  any  artificial  shows>  yet 
we  find  the  worCs  of  nature  still  more  pleasant  the 
moore  they  resemhle  those  of  art :  for  in  this  case  our 
pleasure  rises  from  a  douhle  principle;  from  the  a^ree- 
ableness  of  the  objects  to  the  eye^  and  from  theu:  si- 
militude to  other  objects.  We  are  pleased  as  well  with 
comparing  their  beauties^  as  with  surveying  them^ 
and  can  represent  them  to  our  minds  either  as  copies 
0r  originals.  Hence  it  is  that  we  take  delight  in  a 
prospect  which  is  well  laid  out^  and  diversified  with 
fields  and  meadows^  woods  and  rivers ;  in  those  acci- 
dental landscapes  of  trees^  clouds^  and  cities^  that  are 
somet^nes  found  in  the  veins  of  marble  ;  in  the  cu- 
rious fretwork  of  rocks  and  grottoes;  and^  in  a  word^ 
in  any  thing  that  hath  such  a  variety  or  regularity  as 
may  seem  the  effect  of  design  in  what  we  call  the 
works  of  chance. 

If  the  products  of  nature  rise  in  value  according 
as  they  more  or  less  resemble  those  of  art,  we  may  be 
sure  that  artificial  works  receive  a  greater  advantage 
from  their  resemblance  of  such  as  are  natural ;  be- 
cause here  the  similitude  is  not  only  pleasant^  but  the 
pattern  more  perfect.  The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever 
saw^  was  one  drawn  on  the  walls  of  a  danc  room^ 
which  stood  opposite  on  one  side  to  a  navigable  river^ 
and  on  the  other  to  a  park.  The  experiment  is  very 
common  in  optics.  Here  you  might  discover  the 
waves  and  fluctuations  of  the  water  in  strong  and  pro- 
per colours,  with  the  picture  of  a  ship  entering  at  one 
end,  and  sailing  by  degrees  through  the  whole  piece. 
On  another  there  appeared  the  green  shadows  oi  trees 
waving  to  and  fro  with  the  wind,  and  herds  of  deer 
iaunong  them  in  miniature,  leaping  about  upon  the 
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wall.  I  mnst  confess  the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may 
be  one  occasion  of  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination; 
but  certainly  the  chief  reason  is  its  nearest  resem- 
blance to  nature^  as  it  does  not  only;^  like  other  pic- 
tures>  give  the  colour  and  figure^  bnt  the  motion  of 
the  things  it  represents. 

We  have  before  observed^  that  there  is  generallj 
in  nature  something  more  grand  and  august  than 
what  we  meet  with  in  the  curiosities  of  art.  When, 
therefore,  we  see  this  imitated  in  any  measure,  it 
gives  us  a  nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleasnie 
than  what  we  receive  from  the  nicer  and  more  acca- 
rate  productions  of  art.  On  this  account^  our  English 
gardens  are  not  so  entertaining  to  the  &ncy  as  those 
in  France  and  Italy,  where  we  see  a  large  extent  of 
ground  covered  over  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of 
garden  and  forest,  which  represent  every  where  an  ar- 
tificial rudeness,  much  more  charming  than  that  neat- 
ness and  elegancy  which  we  meet  wim  in  those  of  our 
own  country.  It  might  indeed  be  of  ill  consequence 
to  the  public,  as  well  as  unprofitable  to  private  per- 
sons, to  alienate  so  much  ground  from  pasturage  and 
the  plough,  in  many  parts  of  a  country  that  is  so  well 
peopled,  and  cultivated  to  a  far  greater  advantage. 
But  why  may  not  a  whole  estate  be  thrown  into  a 
kind  of  garden  by  frequent  plantations^  that  may  torn 
as  much  to  the  profit  as  the  pleasure  of  the  owner  ? 
A  marsh  overgrown  with  willows,  or  a  mountain 
shaded  with  oaks,  are  not  only  more  beautiful  but 
more  beneficial  than  when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorn- 
ed. Fields  of  com  make  a  pleasant  prospect ;  and  if 
the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lie  between 
them,  if  the  natural  embroidery  of  the  meadows  were 
helped  and  improved  by  some  small  additions  of  art, 
and  the  several  rows  of  edges  set  oflT  by  trees  and  flowers 
that  the  soil  was  capable  of  receiving,  a  man  might 
^ake  a  pretty  landscape  of  his  own  possessions. 
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Writers  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China 
us  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  laugh  at  the 
ntations  of  our  Europeans,  which  are  laid  out  by 
rule  and  line;  because  they  say^any  one  may  place 
es  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  figures.  They  choose 
her  to  shew  a  genius  in  works  of  this  nature,  and 
arefore  always  conceal  the  art  by  which  they  direct 
anselves.  Iney  have  a  word,  it  seems,  in  their  lan- 
eige,  by  which  they  express  the  particular  beauty 
a  plantation,  that  thus  strikes  tne  imagination  at 
it  sight,  without  discovering,  what  it  is  that  has  so 
reeable  an  effect.    Our  British  gardeners,  on  the 
itrary,  instead  of  humouring  nature,  love  to  deviate 
im  it  as  much  as  possible.  Our  trees  rise  in  cones, 
ibes,  and  pyramios.  We  see  the  marks  of  the  scis- 
%  upon  every  plant  and  bush.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
sr  I  am  singular  in  my  opinion,  but,  for  my  own 
rt^  I  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree  in  all  its  luxu- 
incy  and  diffusion  of  boughs  and  branches,  than 
len  it  is  thus  cut  and  trimmed  into  a  mathematical 
.lire:  and  cannot  but  fancy  that  an  orchard  in  flower 
iks  infinitely  more  delightful,  than  all  the  little  la- 
rinths  of  the  most  finished  parterre.     But,  as  our 
eat  modellers  of  gardens  have  their  magazines  of 
ants  to  dispose  of,  it  is  very  natural  for  them  to 
ar  up  all  the  beautiful  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  and 
ntrive  a  plan  that  may  most  turn  to  their  own  pro- 
,g  in  taking  off  their  evergreens,  and  the  like  move- 
lie  plants,  with  which  their  shops  are  plentifully 
ocked. 

O 
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Of  trchitectiire^  is  it  afiects  the  nugination.  Grreatness  in  archi- 
tecture relates  either  to  the  bulk  or  to  the  manner.  Greatoeif 
of  bulk  in  the  ancient  oriental  buildings.  The  ancient  accouBts 
of  these  builfings  confirmed,  1.  From  the  advantages  for  laif- 
ing  sttdi  works^  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  eaiten 
donates ;  2.  From  several  of  them  which  are  still  extant  In- 
stances how  greatness  of  manner  aflecta  the  imagination.  A 
French  author  8  obserrations  on  this  subject.  Why  concave  and 
convex  %ures  give  a  greatness  of  manner  to  works  of  architec- 
ture.. Eveiy  thing  that  pleases  the  imagination  in  architecture^ 
is  either  great,  boiutifu],  or  new. 

Addt  Ud  egregat,  tarhes,  operum^ue  laborem, 
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Witness  our  dties  of  illustrious  name^ 
Thehr  costfy  labour,  and  stupendous  frame. 

DSTDtV. 

Having  already  shown  how  the  fancy  is  affected  by 
the  works  of  nature^  and  afterwards  considered  in 
general  both  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art^  how  they 
mutually  assist  and  complete  each  other  in  forming 
such  scenes  and  prospects  as  are  most  apt  to  de£giit 
the  mind  of  the  beholder,  I  shall  in  this  paper  thri^ 
tc^ther  some  reflections  on  that  particular  art,  wliich 
has  a  more  immediate  tendency,  than  any  other,  to 
produce  those  primary  pleasures  of  the  imaginBtio& 
which  have  hitherto  been  the  subject  of  this  discount 
The  art  I  mean  is  that  of  architecture,  which  I  shall 
only  with  r^ard  to  the  light  in  which  the 
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{otp^oing  speculations  have  placed  it^  without  enter- 
ing into  those  rules  and  maxims  which  the  great 
masters  of  ardiitecture  have  laid  down^  and  exjuain^ 
ed  at  large  in  numberless  treatises  upon  that  subject. 

Greatness  in  the  works  of  architecture^  may  be 
xnsidered  as  relating  to  the  bulk  and  body  of  the 
itmcture^  or  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  bmlt.  As 
Sdt  the  firsts  we  find  the  ancients^  especially  among 
the  eastern  nations  of  the  worlds  infinitely  superior 
to  the  modems. 

Not  .to  mention  the  tower  of  Babel^  of  which  an 
lid  author  says^  there  were  the  foundations  to  be  seen 
n  liis  time,  which  looked  like  a  spacious  mountain ; 
irliat  oould  be  more  noble  than  the  walls  of  Babylon^ 
ti  hanging  gardens^  and  its  temple  to  Jupiter  ]»slus^ 
liat  rase  a  mile  high  by  eight  several  stories^  each 
itorya  furlong  in  height^  and  on  the  top  of  which  was 
lie  JBabylonian  observatory  ?  I  might  nere^  likewise^ 
jJce  notice  of  the  huge  rock  that  was  cut  into  the  ^' 
pare  of  Semiramis^  with  the  smaller  rocks  that  lay  by 
t  in  the  shape  of  tributary  kings:  the  prodigious  bo- 
on^ or  artificial  lake^  which  took  in  the  whole  Eu- 
ihrates^  till  such  time  as  a  new  canal  was  formed  for 
ta  reception^  with  the  several  trencher  through  which 
ihat  river  was  conveyed.  I  know  there  are  persons 
who  look  upon  some  of  these  wonders  of  art  as  fabu- 
oua :  but  I  cannot  find  any  'grounds  for  such  a  sus- 
ludon;  unless  it  be  that  we  have  no  such  works 
anong  us  at  present.  They  were  indeed  many  great- 
ir  advantages  for  building  in  those  times^  and  in  that 
MOt  of  the  worlds  than  have  been  met  with  ever  since. 
Phe  earth  was  extremely  fruitful ;  men  lived  gene- 
dUy  on  pasturage^  which  requires  a  much  smaller 
nnnber  of  hands  than  agriculture^  There  were  few 
nides  to  employ  the  busy  part  of  mankind^  and  fewer 
irte  and  sciences  to  give  work  to  men  of  speculative 
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tempers ;  and^  what  is  more  than  all  the  rest,  tlie 
prince  was  absolute ;  so  that,  when  he  went  to  mXt 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  whole  people;  ti 
we  find  Semiramis  leadiiu^  her  three  millions  to  the 
field,  and  yet  overpowered  by  the  number  of  her  eifr- 
mies.  'Tis  no  wonder,  therefore,  when  she  was  at 
peace,  and  turned  her  thoughts  on  buildings  that  ikt 
could  accomplish  so  great  works  with  soch  a  pr»-  i 
digious  multitude  of  labourers :  besides  that  in  her 
climate  there  was  small  interruption  of  frosts  tod 
winters,  which  make  the  northern  wvnrkmen  lie  half 
the  year  idle.  I  might  mention  too,  among  the  bene- 
fits of  the  climate,  what  historians  say  of  the  eaid» 
that  it  sweated  out  a  bitumen,  or  natoral  kind  cf 
mortar,  which  is  doubtless  the  same  with  that  bo- 
tioned  in  holy,  writ  as  contributing  to  the  itnietiiR 
of  Babel :  ^  Slime  they  used  instead  of  mortar.' 

In  Egypt,  we  still  see  their  pyramids,  whidi  v- 
swer  to  the  descriptions  that  have  been  made  of  tiiCB; 
and  I  question  not  but  a  traveller  mi^t  find  eat 
some  remains  of  the  labyrinth  that  covered  a  whole 
province,  and  had  a  hundred  temples  disposed  among 
its  several  quarters  and  divisions. 

The  wall  of  China  is  one  of  these  eastern  pieces 
of  magnificence,  which  makes  a  figure  even  m  the 
map  of  the  world,  although  an  account  of  it  woold 
have  been  thought  &bulous,  were  not  the  wall  itself 
still  extant. 

We  are  obliged  to  devotion  for  the  noblest  build- 
ings that  have  adorned  the  several  countries  of  the 
world.  It  is  this  which  has  set  men  at  work  on  ten- 
pies  and  public  places  of  worship,  not  only  that  they 
might,  by  the  magnificence  of  the  building,  invite  the 
Deity  to  reside  within  it,  but  that  such  stupendons 
works  might,  at  the  same  time,  open  the  minatovtst 
conceptions,  and  fit  it  to  converse  with  the  divinity 
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if  the  place.  For  every  thing  that  is  majestic  im- 
irints  an  awfulue^  and  reverence  on  the  mind  of 
ihe  beholder^  and  strikes  in  with  the  natural  great- 
less  of  the  soul. 

In  the  second  place^  we  are  to  consider  greatness 
if  manner  in  architecture^  which  has  such  force  upon 
lie  imagination,  that  a  small  building,  where  it  ap- 
}eon,  malL  give  the  mind  nobler  ideas  than  one  of 
irenty  times  the  bulk,  where  the  manner  is  ordinary 
ft  little.  Thus,  perhaps,  a  man  would  have  been 
Qore  astonished  with  the  majestic  air  that  appeared 
Q  one  of  Lysippus's  statues  of  Alexander,  though 
10  bigger  than  the  life,  than  he  might  have  been 
dth  mount  Athos,  had  it  been  cut  into  the  figure 
f  the  hero,  according  to  the  proposal  of  Phidias*, 
rath  a  river  in  one  hand,  and  a  city  in  the  other. 

Let  any  one  reflect  on  the  disposition  of  mind  he 
inds  in  himself  at  his  first  entrance  into  the  Pan- 
heon  at  Rome,  and  how  his  imagination  is  filled 
vith  something  great  and  amazing;  and,  at  the  same 
ime,  consider  how  little,  in  proportion,  he  is  af- 
iected  with  the  inside  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  though 
t  be  five  times  larger  than  the  other ;  which  can 
jrise  from  nothing  else  but  the  greatness  of  the  man- 
ler  in  the  one,  and  the  meanness  in  the  other. 

I  have  seen  an  observation  upon  this  subject  in  a 
?^nch  author,  which  very  much  pleased  me.  It 
I  in  Monsieur  Freart's  Parallel  of  the  ancient  and 
nodem  Architecture.  I  shall  give  it  the  reader 
vith  the  same  terms  of  art  which  he  has  made  use 
if.  '  I  am  observing,'  says  he,  ^  a  thing  which,  in 
nj  opinion,  is  very  curious,  whence  it  proceeds  that 
n  the  same  quantity  of  superficies,  the  one  manner 
leems  great  and  magnificent,  and  the  other  poor  and 
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trifling;  the  reason  is  fine^and  uncommon.  I  say 
then^  that  to  introduce  into  architecture  this  gran- 
deur of  mamier^  we  ought  so  to  pilDCoed^  that  the 
division  of  the  principal  members  of  the  order  may 
consist  but  of  few  parts^  that  they  be  all  great,  ana 
of  a  bold  and  ample  relievo,  and  swelling;  and  that 
the  eye  beholding  nothing  little  and  mean,  the  imsp 
gination  may  be  more  vigorously  touched  and  affect- 
ed with  the  work  that  stands  before  it.  For  exam- 
ple :  in  a  cornice,  if  the  gola  or  cymatium  of  the 
corona,  the  coping,  the  modillions  or  dentelli,  make 
a  noble  show  by  their  graceful  projections,  if  we  see 
none  of  that  ordinary  confusion  which  is  the  lesok 
of  those  little  cavities,  quarter  rounds  of  the  aatngal, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  other  intermingled  par- 
ticulars, which  produce  no  effect  in  great  and  nutssy 
works,  and  whidli  very  unprofitably  take  up  place 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  principal  member,  it  is  most 
certain  that  this  manner  will  appear  solemn  and 
great;  as,  on  the  contrary,  that  will  have  hot  a 
poor  and  mean  effect,  where  there  is  a  redundancy 
of  those  smaller  ornaments,  which  divide  and  scattff 
the  angles  of  the  sight  into  such  a  multitude  of  rays, 
so  pressed  together  that  the  whole  will  appear  but  a 
confusion.' 

Among  all  the  figures  in  architecture,  there  are 
none  that  have  a  greater  air  than  the  concave  and 
the  convex ;  and  we  find  in  all  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern architecture,  as  well  in  the  remote  parts  of 
China,  as  in  countries  nearer  home,  that  round  p3- 
lars  and  vaulted  roofs  make  a  great  part  of  those 
buildings  which  are  designed  for  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence. The  reason  I  take  to  be,  because  in  these 
figures  we  generally  see  more  of  the  body  than  m 
those  of  other  kinds.  There  are,  indeed,  figures  of 
bodies,  where  the  eye  may  take  in  two-thirds  of  the 
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nrface ;  bat^  as  in  such  bodies  the  sight  must  split 
pon  several  ansles^  it  does  not  take  in  one  uniform 
lea^  but  several  ideas  of  the  same  kind.  Look  upon 
lie  outside  of  a  dome^  your  eye  half  surrounds  it ; 
mk  up  into  the  inside^  and  at  one  glance  you  have 
U  the  prospect  of  it ;  the  entire  concavity  falls  into 
our  eye  at  once^  the  sight  being  as  the  centre  that 
nilects  and  gathers  into  it  the  lines  of  the  whole  cir- 
nmference :  in  a  square  pillar^  the  sight  often  takes 
1  but  a  fourth  part  of  the  surface ;  and^  in  a  square 
jocave^  must  move  up  and  down  to  the  different 
ides,  before  it  is  master  of  all  the  inward  surface. 
*or  this  reason,  the  fancy  is  infinitely  more  struck 
dth  the  view  of  the  open  air  and  skies,  that  passes 
aoogh  an  arch,  than  what  comes  through  a  square, 
r  say  other  figure.  The  figure  of  the  rainbow  does 
ol  contribute  less  to  its  magnificence  than  the  co- 
man  to  its  beauty,  as  it  is  very  poetically  described 
Y  the  son  of  Sirach :  ^  Look  upon  the  rainbow,  and 
faise.  Him  that  made  it ;  very  beautiful  it  is  in  its 
rightness ;  it  encompasses  the  heavens  with  a  glo- 
ioiis  circle,  and  the  hands  of  the  Most  High  have 
ended  it.' 

Having  thus  spoken  of  that  greatness  which  affects 
be  mind  in  architecture,  I  might  next  show  the 
leasure  that  rises  in  the  imagination  from  what  ap- 
egra  new  and  beautiful  in  this  art !  but  as  every 
eholder  has  naturally  a  greater  taste  of  these  two 
lerfections  in  every  building  which  offers  itself  to 
is  view,  than  of  that  whidi  I  have  hitherto  con* 
idered,  I  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  any  re- 
ections  upon  it.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present 
impose  to  observe,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
diole  art  which  pleases  the  imagination,  but  as  it  is 
reat,  uncommon,  or  beautifuh 
O 
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PAPER  VI. 
ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINi 

CONTENTS. 

The  secondary  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  llie  fe^ 
of  these  pleasures,  statuary,  painting,  descriptioii, 
compared  together.  The  ftitii  cause  of  our  reoeh 
from  these  several  sources.  Of  descriptions  in  ptrl 
power  of  words  over  the  imagination.  Why  one  re 
pleased  with  descriptions  than  another. 

Qu&tenushoc  simile  est  ocuUSy  quod  menteviiek 

LUC 

So  far  as  what  we  see  with  our  minds,  bears  similitud 
see  with  our  eyes. 

I  AT  first  divided  the  pleasures  of  the  in 
into  such  as  arise  from  objects  that  are  ac 
fore  our  eyes,  or  that  once  entered  in  at 
and  are  afterwards  called  up  into  the  m 
barely  by  its  own  operations,  or  on  occasioi 
thing  without  us,  as  statues,  or  descripti 
have  already  considered  the  first  division ; 
therefore  enter  on  the  other,  which,  for  < 
sake,  I  have  called  '  The  Secondary  Pleasi 
Imagination.'  When  I  say  the  ideas  we  re 
statues,  descriptions,  or  such-like  occasion 
same  that  were  once  actually  in  our  vie\< 
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not  be  understood  that  we  had  once  seen  the  veiy 
plaoe^  action^  or  person^  that  are  carved  or  describ- 
ed. It  is  sui^cient  that  we  have  seen  places^  per- 
sons^ Or  actions  in  general^  which  bear  a  resemblance^ 
or  at  least  some  remote  analogy^  with  what  we  find 
represented ;  since  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  imagi- 
nation^ when  it  is  once  stocked  with  particular  ideas^ 
to  enlarge^  compound^  and  vary  them  at  her  own 
pleasure. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  representation^  sta- 
tuary is  the  most  natural^  and  shows  us  something 
likegt  the  object  that  is  represented.  To  make  use  of 
a  common  instance :  let  one  who  is  bom  blind  take 
an  imi^  in  his  hands^  and  trace  out  with  his  fingers 
the  di&rent  fiorrows  and  impressions  of  the  chisel> 
and  he  will  easily  conceive  how  the  shape  of  a  man> 
or  beast>  may  be  represented  by  it ;  but  should  he 
draw  his  hand  over  a  picture^  where  all  is  smooth 
and  uniform^  he  would  never  be  able  to  imagine  how 
the  several  prominences  and  depressions  of  a  human 
body  could  be  shown  on  a  plain  piece  of  canvass  that 
has  in  it  no  unevenness  or  irregularity.  Description 
runs  yet  farther  from  the  things  it  represents  than 
painting ;  for  a  picture  bears  a  real  resemblance  to 
Its  original^  which  letters  and  syllables  are  wholly 
Toid  01.  Colours  speak  all  languages^  but  words  are 
understood  only  by  such  a  people  or  nation.  For 
this  reason^  though  men's  necessities  quickly  put 
them  on  finding  out  speech^  writing  is  probably  of  a 
later  invention  than  painting ;  particularly  we  are 
told  that  in  America^  when  the  Spaniards  first  ar-; 
rived  there^  expresses  were  sent  to  the  emperor  of 
Mexico  in  painty  and  the  news  of  his  country  deli- 
neated by  the  strokes  of  a  pencil^  which  was  a  more 
natoral  way  than  that  of  writing,  though  at  the 
same  time  much  more  imperfect^  because  it  is  im- 
pottiUe  to  draw  the  little  connexions  of  speech^  or 
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to  give  the  picture  of  a  conjunction  or  an  adyerb.  It 
would  be  yet  more  strange  to  represent  visible  objects 
by  sounds  that  have  no  ideas  annexed  to  them>  and 
to  make  something  like  description  in  music.  Yet 
it  is  certain^  there  may  be  confused  imperfect  no- 
tions of  this  nature  raised  in  the  imagination  by  an 
artificial  composition  of  notes ;  and  we  find  that  great 
masters  in  the  art  are  able^  sometimes^  to  set  their 
hearers  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  a  battle^  to  overcast 
their  minds  with  melancholy  scenes  and  apprehen- 
sions of  deaths  and  funerals^  or  to  lull  them  into 
pleasing  dreams  of  groves  and  elysiums. 

In  all  these  instances^  this  secondary  pleasure  of 
the  imagination  proceeds  from  that  action  of  the 
mind  which  compares  the  ideas  arising  from  the  an- 
ginal  objects  with  the  ideas  we  receive  from  the  sta- 
tue^  picture^  description^  or  sound,  that  represents 
them.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  the  necessary 
reason  why  this  operation  of  the  mind  is  attended 
with  so  much  pleasure,  as  1  have  before  observed  on 
the  same  occasion ;  but  we  find  a  great  variety  of 
entertainments  derived  from  this  single  principle; 
for  it  is  this  that  not  only  gives  us  a  relish  of  sta- 
tuary, painting,  and  description,  but  makes  us  de- 
light in  all  the  actions  and  arts  of  mimickry :  it  is 
this  that  makes  the  several  kinds  of  wit  pleasant, 
which  consists,  as  I  have  formerly  shown,  in  the  af- 
finity of  ideas :  and,  we  may  add,  it  is  this  also  that 
raises  the  little  satisfaction  we  sometimes  find  in  the 
different  sorts  of  false  wit ;  whether  it  consists  in  the 
afiinity  of  letters,  as  an  anagram,  acrostic;  or  of 
syllables,  as  in  doggrel  rhymes,  echoes ;  or  of  words, 
as  in  puns,  quibbles:  or  of  a  whole  sentence  or 
poem,  to  wings  and  altars.  The  final  cause,  probably, 
of  annexing  pleasure  to  this  operation  of  toe  mind, 
was  to  quicken  and  encourage  us  in  our  searches  after 
truth,  since  the  distinguishing  one  thing  from  an- 
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other^  and  the  right  discerning  betwixt  our  ideas,  de- 
pends wholly  upon  our  comparing  thein  together, 
and  observing  the  congruity  or  disagreement  that 
appears  among  the  several  works  of  nature. 

^ut  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  those  pleasures 
of  the  imagination  which  proceed  from  ideas  raised 
by  words>  because  most  of  the  observations  that 
agree  with  descriptions^  are  equally  applicable  to 
painting  and  statuary. 

Words^  when  well  chosen^  have  so  great  a  force 
in  thern^  that  a  description  often  gives  us  more  lively 
ideas  than  the  sisht  of  things  themselves.  The  rea- 
der  finds  a  sceni  drawn  if  strong^  colours,  and 
painted  more  to  the  life  in  his  imagination,  by  the 
help  of  words,  than  by  an  actual  survey  of  the  scene 
which  they  describe.  In  this  case,  the  poet  seems  to 
get  the  better  of  nature :  he  takes,  indeed,  the  land- 
scape after  her,  but  gives  it  more  vigorous  touches^ 
heightens  its  beauty,  and  so  enlivens  the  whole 
piece,  that  the  images  which  flow  from  the  objects 
themselves  appear  weak  and  faint,  in  comparison  of 
those  that  come  ft'om  the  expressions.  The  reason, 
probably,  may  be,  because,  in  the  survey  of  any 
(Aiject,  we  have  only  so  much  of  it  painted  on  the 
imagination  as  comes  in  at  the  eye ;  but  in  its  de- 
scription, the  poet  gives  us  as  free  a  view  of  it  as 
he  pleases,  and  discovers  to  us  several  parts,  that 
either  we  did  not  attend  to,  or  that  lay  out  of  our 
sight  when  we  first  beheld  it.  As  we  look  on  any 
object,  our  idea  of  it  is,  perhaps,  made  up  of  two  or 
three  simple  ideas ;  but  wheu  the  poet  represents  it, 
he  may  either  give  us  a  more  complex  idea  of  it,  or 
only  raise  in  us  such  ideas  as  are  most  apt  to  aflect 
the  imagination. 

It  may  be  here  worth  our  while  to  examine  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  several  readers,  who  are  all  ac- 
quainted Avith  the  same  language,  and  know  the 
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meaning  of  the  Words  they  lea^  should  nevertheless 
have  a  different  relish  of  the  same  descripti^His.  We 
find  one  transported  with  a  parage,  which  another 
runs  over  with  coldness  and  mdifference ;  or,  finding 
the  representation  extremehr  natural,  where  another 
can  perceive  nothing  of  likeness  and  conformity. 
This  different  taste  must  proceed  either  £rom  the 
perfection  of  imagination  in  one  more  than  in  an- 
other^ or  firom  the  different  ideas  that  several  readers 
£^x  to  the  same  words.  For>  to  have  a  true  relish 
and  form  a  right  judgement  ai  a  description,  a  man 
should  be  born  with  a  good  imagination,  and  must 
have  well  weighed  the  force  and  enei^  that  lie  in 
the  several  words  of  a  language,  so  as  to  be  aUe  to 
distinguish  which  are  most  s^nificant  and  expressive 
of  their  proper  ideas,  and  what  additional  strength 
and  beauty  they  are  capable  of  receiving  from  con- 
junction with  others.  The  fancy  must  be  warm,  to 
retain  the  print  of  those  images  it  hath  received 
from  outward  objects,  and  the  judgement  discerning, 
to  know  what  expressions  are  most  proper  to  ckthe 
and  adorn  them  to  the  best  advantage.  A  man  who 
is  deficient  in  either  of  these  respects,  thon^  he 
may  receive  the  general  notion  of  a  description,  can 
never  see  distinctly  all  its  particular  beauties;  as  a 
person  with  a  weak  sight  may  have  the  confused 
prospect  of  a  place  that  lies  berore  him,  without  en- 
tering into  its  several  parts,  or  discerning  the  variety 
of  its  colours  in  their  full  glory  and  pei^ction. 

O 
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PAPER  VII. 
ON  THB  PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

CONTENTS. 

How  a  whole  set  of  ideas  hang  together,  &c.  A  natural  cause 
asrigned  for  it.  How  to  pedect  the  imagination  of  a  writer. 
Who  among  the  ancient  poets  had  this  Acuity  in  its  greatest 
perfection.  Homer  excelled  in  imagining  what  is  great ;  Vir- 
gfl  in  unagining  what  is  beautiful ;  Ovid  in  imagining  what  is 
new.  Our  own  countryman,  Milton,  very  perfect  in  all  tltese 
three  respects. 

Quern  tu,  Melpomene,  semel 

NascerUem  placido  lumme  videres, ' 
JBum  non  labor  Isthmius 

GarabU  pugilem,  non  equus  impigery  ^. 

Sed  qtus  I^ur  aqiue  fertile  perjfluuTU, 
Et  spisue  nemorum  conue, 

FmgerU  JEolio  carmine  nobilem. 

HOR.  CAR.  iv.  S.  1. 

He  on  whose  birth  the  lyric  queen 

Of  numbers  smiled,  shall  never  grace 
The  Isthmian  gauntlet,  or  be  seen 

First  in  the  famed  Oljnupic  race. 
But  him  the  streams  that  warbling  flow 

Rich  Tiber*s  fertile  meads  along, 
And  shady  groves,  his  haunts,  shsdl  know 

The  master  of  th'iBolian  song. 

ATTERBURT. 

Wb  may  observe,  that  any  single  circumstance  of 
what  we  have  formerly  seen,  often  raises  up  a  whole 
scene  of  imagery,  and  awakens  numberless  ideas 
that  before  slept  in  the  imagination ;  such  a  parti^ 
cular  smell  or  colour  is  able  to  fill  the  mind,  on  a 
sadden,  ^vith  the  picture  of  the  fields  or  gardens 
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where  we  first  met  with  it^  and  to  bring  up  into  view 
all  the  variety  of  images  that  once  attended  it.  Oar 
imagination  takes  the  hint^  and  leads  us  unexpect- 
edly into  cities  or  theatres^  plains  or  meadows.  We 
may  further  observe,  when  the  fency  thus  reflects  on 
the  scenes  that  have  passed  in  it  formerly,  those 
which  were  at  first  pleseant  to  behold,  appear  more 
so  upon  reflection,  and  that  the  memory  neightens 
the  aelightftilness  of  the  original.  A  Cartesian  would 
account  for  both  these  instances  in  the  ^nllowiiig 
manner : 

The  set  of  ideas  which  we  received  from  sodi  a 
prospect  or  garden,  having  entered  the  mind  at  tibe 
same  time,  have  a  set '  of  traces  belonging  to  them 
in  the  brain,  bordering  very  near  upon  one  another : 
when,  therefore,  any  one  of  these  ideas  arises  in  the 
imagination,  and,  consequently,  despatches  a  flow  of 
animal  spirits  to  its  proper  trace,  these  spirits,  in 
the  violence  of  their  motion,  run  not  only  into  the 
trace  to  which  they  were  more  particularly  directed, 
but  into  several  of  those  that  lie  about  it.  By  this 
means,  they  awaken  other  ideas  of  the  same  set, 
which  immediately  determine  a  new  despatch  of  spi- 
rits, that  in  the  same  manner  open  other  neighboonng 
traces,  till,  at  last,  the  whole  set  of  them  is  blown 
up,  and  the  whple  prospect  or  garden  flourishes  in 
the  imagination.  But  because  the  pleasure  we  re- 
ceive from  these  places  far  surmounted  and  over- 
came the  little  disagreeableness  we  found  in  them, 
for  this  reason  there  was  at  first  a  wider  passage 
worn  in  the  pleasure  traces,  and,  on  the  contrary,  so 
narrow  a  one  in  those  which  belonged  to  tJie  dis- 
agreeable ideas,  that  they  were  quickly  stopped  iip> 
and  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  any  ammal  sp- 
rits,  and,  consequently,  of  exciting  any  unpleasBiit 
ideas  in  the  memory. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire  whether  the  pow 
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of  imagimng  tbuigs  strongly  proceeds  ^m  any 
greater  perfection  in  the  soul^  or  from  any  nicer  tex- 
ture in  the  brain  of  one  man  than  of  another.  But 
this  is  certain^  that  a  noble  writer  should  be  born 
with  this  faculty  in  its  full  strength  and  vigour^  so 
as  to  be  able  to  receive  lively  ideas  from  outward  ob- 
jects^ to  retain  them  long^  and  to  range  them  toge- 
ther, upon  occasion^  in  such  figures  and  representa- 
tions  as  are  most  likely  to  hit  the  fsaicj  of  the  rea- 
der. A  poet  should  take  as  much  pains  in  forming 
his  imagination^  as  a  philosopher  in  cultivating  his 
understanding.  He  must  gain  a  due  relish  of  the 
works  of  nature^  and  be  thoroughly  conversant  in 
the  Tarious  scenery  of  a  country  ufe. 

When  he  is  stored  with  country  ims^es^  if  he 
would  go  beyond  pastoral  and  the  lower  kinds  of 
poetry,  he  ought  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  courts.  He  should  be  very  well 
▼ersed  in  every  thing  that  is  noble  and  stately  in  the 
productions  of  art^  whether  it  appear  in  painting  or 
statuary ;  in  the  great  works  of  architecture  which 
are  in  their  present  glory,  or  in  the  ruins  of  those 
which  flourisned  in  former  ages. 

Such  advantages  as  these  help  to  open  a  man's 
thoughts,  and  to  enlarge  his  imagination,  and  wiU 
thfrefore  have  their  influence  on  all  kinds  of  writing, 
if  the  author  knows  how  to  make  right  use  of  them. 
And  among  those  of  the  learned  languages  who  excel 
in  this  talent,  the  most  perfect  in  their  severed  kinds 
are,  perhaps,  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid.  The  first 
atrflces  the  imagination  wonderfully  with  what  is 
great,  the  second  with  what  is  beautiful,  and  the 
ttst  with  what  is  strange.  Reading  the  Iliad,  is  like 
travelling  through  a  country  uninhabited,  where  the 
fiincy  is  entertained  with  a  thousand  savage  pro- 
spects of  vasts  deserts,  wide  uncultivated  marshes, 
huge  forests,  misshapen  rocks  and  precipices.  On  the 
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contrary^  tHe  .£neid  is  like  a  well-ordered  garden, 
where  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  any  part  iinadom- 
ed^  or  to  cast  our  eyes  upon  a  single  spot  that  does 
not  produce  some  beautiful  plant  or  flower.  But 
when  we  are  in  the  Metamorphoses^  we  are  waUdng 
on  enchanted  ground^  and  see  nothing  but  scenes  of 
magic  lying  round  us. 

Homer  is  in  his  province^  when  he  is  describing  a 
battle  or  a  multitude^  a  hero  or  a  god.  Virgil  is 
never  better  pleased  than  when  he  is  in  his  ^rsium, 
or  copying  out  an  entertaining  picture.  Homer's 
epithets  generally  mark  out  what  is  great ;  Viigirs 
what  is  agreeable.  Nothing  can  be  more  magnifi- 
cent than  the  figure  Jupiter  makes  in  the  first  Iliad, 
nor  more  charming  than  that  of  Venus  in  the  first 
iEneid. 

Hf  xai  xvKuif&tv  tfr   o<p^v^t  nun  K^tviattf 

1LLU>.  A,  SUB, 

He  spoke,  and  awful  bends  his  sable  brows ; 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod, 
The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  the  god : 
High  heaven  with  trembling  tlie  dread  signal  tool^ 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  shook. 

ron. 

Dixit :  et  avertens  rosed  cervice  reftdsit, 
Ambrosiaque  comae  divinum  vertice  odorem 
S}>ifravSre :  fiedes  vestis  defliunt  ad  imos, 
Et  fwa  incesm  jmtuii  dea»— 

VIR6.  JBN.  L  447. 

Thus  having  said,  she  turn'd  and  made  a^^pear 

Her  neck  refulgent,  and  disheinUl'd  hair ; 

Which,  flowing'from  her  shoulders,  reach'd  the  groiuul, 

And  widely  spread  ambrosial  scents  around : 

In  length  of  train  descends  her  sweeping  gown. 

And,  by  her  graceful  walk,  the  queen  of  love  is  known. 

DRTOIX. 
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Homer's  persons  are  most  of  them  godlike  and  ter- 
rible :  Virgil  has  scarce  admitted  any  into  his  poem 
who  are  not  beautiful^  and  has  taken  particular  care 
'JO  make  his  hero  so. 

^^Lumenque  juvenicB 
Purpureum,  et  lotos  oculis  affldrat  konores. 

VIRG.  JEN.  i.  594. 

And  gave  his  rolling  eyes  a  sparkling  graces 
And  breathed  a  youthftil  vigour  on  his  face. 

DRYDEK. 

[n  a  word^  Homer  fills  his  readers  with  sublime 
deas^  and^  I  believe^  has  raised  the  imagination  of 
lU  the  good  poets  that  have  come  after  him.  I  shall 
mly  instance  Horace^  who  immediately  takes  fire  at 
Jie  first  hint  of  any  passage  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey, 
md  always  rises  above  himself  when  he  has  Homer 
n  his  view.  Virgil  has  drawn  together,  into  his 
£neid  all  the  pleasing  scenes  his  subject  is  capable 
Kf  admitting;  and  in  his  Georgics  has  given  us  a  col- 
ection  of  the  most  delightful  landscapes  that  can  be 
nade  out  of  fields  and  woods^  herds  of  cattle,  and 
(Warms  of  bees. 

Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphoses,  has  shown  us  how 
he  imagination  may  be  affected  by  what  is  strange. 
He  describes  a  miracle  in  every  story,  and  always 
^ves  us  the  sight  of  some  new  creature  at  the  end 
if  it.  His  art  consists  chiefly  in  well-timing  his  de- 
icription,  before  the  first  shape  is  quite  worn  off, 
ind  the  new  one  perfectly  finished ;  so  that  he  every 
^here  entertains  us  with  something  we  never  saw 
lefbre,  and  shows  monster  after  monster  to  the  end 
if  the  Metamorphoses. 

If  I  were  to  name  a  poet  that  is  a  perfect  master 
in  all  these  arts  of  working  on  the  imagination,  I 
think  Milton  may  pass  for  one :  and  if  his  Paradise 

VOL.  X.  O 
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Lost  falls  ^ort  of  the  iEncid  or  Iliad  in  this  respect, 
it  proceeds  rather  from  the  faxilt  of  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written,  than  from  any  defect  of  genius 
in  the  author.    So  divine  a  poem  m  English,  is  like 
a  stately  palace  built  of  brick,  where  one  may  see 
architecture  in  as  great  a  perfection  as  in  one  of 
marble,  though  the  materials  are  of  a  coarser  nature. 
But  to  consider  it  only  as  it  regards  our  present  sub- 
ject :  What  can  be  conceived  greater  than  the  battle 
of  angels,  the  majesty  of  Messiah,  the  stature  and 
behaviour  of  Satan  and  his  peers!      What  more 
beautiful  than  Pandemonium,  Paradise,   Heaven, 
Angels,  Adam,  and  Eve !   What  more  strange  than 
the  creation  of  the  world,  the  several  metamorphosei 
of  the  fedlen  angels,  and  the  surprising  adventures 
their  leader  meets  with  in  his  search  after  Paradise! 
No  other  subject  could  have  furnished  a  poet  with 
scenes  so  proper  to  strike  the  imagination,  as  no 
other  poet  could  have  painted  those  scenes  in  more 
strong  and  lively  colours. 

O 
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PAPER  vm. 

ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

CONTENTS. 

Why  any  thing  that  is  unpleasant  to  behold  pleases  the  imagin- 
ation when  well  described.  Why  the  imagination  recdves  a 
more  exquisite  pleasure  from  the  description  of  what  is  great, 
new,  or  beautifid.  This  pleasure  still  heightened,  if  what  is  de- 
gcribed  nuses  passion  in  the  mind.  Disagreeable  passions 
pleasing  when  raised  by  apt  descriptions.  Why  terror  and  grief 
■re  pleasing  to  the  mind  when  excited  by  description.  A  par> 
tkmlar  advantage  the  writers  in  poetry  and  fiction  have  to  please 
die  imagination.     What  liberties  are  allowed  them. 

— jPipro/  et  rubus  asper  amomwn, 

viRG.  ECL.  iii.  89. 

The  rugged  thorn  shall  bear  the  fragrant  rose. 

Thr  pleasures  of  these  secondary  views  of  the  ima- 
gination are  of  a  wider  and  more  universal  nature 
than  those  it  has  when  joined  with  sight ;  for  not 
only  what  is  greats  strange,  or  beautiful^  but  any 
thing  that  is  disagreeable  when  looked  upon^  pleases 
Us  in  an  apt  description      Here,  therefore,  we  must 
inquire  after  a  new  principle  of  pleasure,  which  is 
nothing  else  but  the  action  of  the  mind,  which  com- 
pares the  ideas  that  arise  from  words  with  the  ideas 
that  arise  from  the  objects  themselves ;  and  why  this 
operation  of  the  mind  is  attended  with  so  much  plea-^ 
Bare,  we  have  before  considered.     For  this  reason, 
therefore,  the  description  of  a  dunghill  is  pleasing  to 
tlie  imagination,  if  the  image  be  presented  to  our 
minds  by  suitable  expressions ;  though,  perhaps,  this 
i«iay  be  more  properly  called  the  pleasure  of  the  un- 
€i4nitanding  than  of  the  fancy,  because  we  are  not  so 

o2 
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much  delighted  with  the  image  that  is  oontaiiied  in 
the  description,  as  with  the  aptness  of  the  deaa^ 
tion  to  excite  the  image. 

But  if  the  description  of  what  is  little,  connnoiiy 
or  deformed,  be  acceptable  to  the  iniag;iTiation^  tibe 
description  of  what  is  great,  snrprisiiigy  or  beautifiil, 
is  mnch  more  so ;  because  here  we  are  not  onlr  de- 
lighted \iiih  comparing  the  representatioii  witfc  die 
original^  but  are  highlir  pleased  with  the  origxinl 
itself.  Most  readers,  t  believe,  are  more  charmed 
with  Milton's  description  of  paradise,  than  of  hdl: 
they  are  both,  perhaps,  equally  perfect  in  their  kind; 
but  in  the  one  the  brimstone  and  solphnr  are  not  w 
refreshing  to  the  imagination,  as  the  beds  of  flowtn 
and  the  wilderness  of  sweets  in  the  other. 

There  is  yet  another  drcumstanoe  whidi  nam' 
mends  a  description  more  than  all  the  rest ;  and  tivt 
is,  if  it  represents  to  us  such  objects  as  are  apt  to 
raise  a  secret  ferment  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and 
to  work  with  ^-iolence  upon  his  passions.    For,  in  this 
c&se,  we  are  at  once  warned  and  enlightened,  sotfait 
the  pleasure  becomes  more  universal,  and  is  several 
ways  qualified  to  entertain  us.   Thus  in  painting,  it 
is  pleasant  to  look  on  the  picture  of  any  £u%  where 
the  resemblance  is  hit ;  but  the  plea^nire  increases  if 
it  be  the  picture  of  a  face  that  is  beautiful ;  and  is  still 
greater  if  the  beauty  be  softened  with  an  air  of  me- 
Ianch<dy  or  sorrow.    The  two  leading  passicxis  which 
the  more  serious  parts  of  poetry  endeavour  to  sdr  up 
in  us,  are  terror  and  pity.     And  here,  by  the  way, 
one  would  wonder  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  soai 
passions  as  are  very  unpleasant  at  all  other  times, 
are  very  agreeable  when  excited  by  proper  descrip- 
tions.   It  is  not  strange,  that  we  should  take  delight 
in  such  passages  as  are  apt  to  produce  hope,  joy,  ad- 
miration, love,  or  the  like  emotions,  in  us,  becacse 
they  never  rise  in  the  mind  without  an  inii'ard  plea* 
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tare  which  attends  them.  But  how  comes  it  to  pass> 
^t  we  should  take  delight  in  being  terrified  or  de- 
lected b^  a  description,  when  we  find  so  much  un- 
snnness  in  the  fear  or  grief  which  we  receive  from 
my  other  occasion  ? 

If  we  consider,  therefore,  the  nature  of  this  plea- 
mre,  we  shall  find  that  it  does  not  arise  so  properly 
&om  the  description  of  what  is  terrible,  as  from  the 
reflection  we  make  on  ourselves  at  the  time  of  read- 
ng  it.  When  we  look  on  such  hideous  objects,  we 
ire  not  a  little  pleased  to  think  we  are  in  no  danger 
if  them  *.  We  consider  them,  at  the  same  time,  as 
Ireadful  and  harmless ;  so  that,  the  more  frightful 
ippearance  they  make,  the  greater  is  the  pleasure 
we  receive  from  the  sense  of  our  own  safety.  In  short, 
re  look  upon  the  terrours  of  a  description  with  the 
ttme  cariosity  and  satisfaction  that  we  survey  a  dead 
noQfiter. 

—  Informe  cadaver 
ProMikUur :  nequeunt  exj^eri  corda  tuendo 
TerribUes  oculos,  vuUumy  vUlosaqve  seHs 
Pectora  semiferiy  atque  exstinctosfaudbus  ignes. 

vikg/mv,  viii.  264. 

—  They  drag  him  from  his  den. 
The  wond'ring  neighbourhood,  with  glad  surprise, 
Beheld  his  shagged  breast,  his  giant  size, 
His  mouth  that  flames  no  more,  and  his  extinguish^  eyes. 

DRTOEK. 

[t  is  for  the  same  reason  that  we  are  delighted  with 
khe  reflecting  upon  dangers  that  are  past,  or  in  look- 
ing on  a  precipice  at  a  distance,  which  would  fill  us 
with  a  different  kind  of  horror,  if  we  saw  it  hanging 
oner  our  heads. 
In  the  like  manner,  when  we  read  of  torments, 

*  Suave  mare  duici  turbantUms  cequora  ventis,  &c. 

tuCR; 

o3 
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wounds^  deaths^  and  the  like  dismal  accidents^  our 
pleasure  does  not  flow  so  properly  from  the  grief 
which  sneh  melancholy  descriptions  give  us^  as  from 
the  secret  comparison  which  we  make  between  our- 
selves and  the  person  who  suffers.  Such  representa- 
tions teach  us  to  set  a  just  value  upon  our  own  con- 
dition^ and  make  us  prize  our  good  fortune,  which  ex- 
empts us  from  the  Hke  calamities.  This  is,  however, 
such  a  kind  of  pleasure  as  we  are  not  capable  of  re- 
cei\'ing,  when  we  see  a  person  actually  lying  under 
the  tortures  that  we  meet  with  in  a  description;  be- 
cause, in  this  case^  the  object  presses  too  aose  upon 
our  senses,  and  b^rs  so  hard  upon  us,  that  it  ooes 
not  give  us  time  or  leisure  to  reflect  on  ourselves. 
Our  thoughts  are  so  intent  upon  the  miseries  of  the 
sufferer,  that  we  cannot  turn  them  upon  our  own 
happiness.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  the 
misfortunes  we  read  in  history  or  poetry,  either  as 
past,  or  as  fictitious;  so  that  the  reflection  upon  our- 
selves rises  in  us  insensibly,  and  overbears  the  sorrow 
we  conceive  for  the  sufiermgs  of  the  afflicted. 

But  because  the  mind  of  man  requires  something 
more  perfect  in  matter  than  what  it  finds  there,  and 
can  never  meet  with  any  sight  in  nature  which  suf- 
ficiently answers  its  highest  ideas  of  pleasantness;  (ffj 
in  other  words,  because  the  imagination  can  fancv^ 
itself  things  more  great,  strange,  or  beautiful,  tnan 
the  eye  ever  saw,  and  is  still  sensible  of  some  defect 
in  what  it  has  seen ;  on  this  account  it  is  the  partrf 
a  poet  to  humour  the  imagination  in  its  own  notions^ 
by  mending  and  perfecting  nature  where  he  describes 
a  reality,  and  by  adding  greater  beauties  than  are  put 
toother  in  nature  where  he  describes  a  fiction. 

He  is  not  obliged  to  attend  her  in  the  slow  ad- 
vances which  she  makes  from  one  season  to  another, 
or  to  observe  her  conduct  in  the  successive  produc- 
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tion  of  plants  and  flowers.  He  may  draw  into  his 
description  all  the  beauties  of  the  spring  and  autumn^ 
and  make  the  whole  year  contribute  something  to  ren- 
der it  the  more  agreeable.  His  rose-trees^  woodbines^ 
and  jessamines^  may  flower  together^  and  his  beds  be 
covmd  at  the  same  time  with  HlieSj  violets^  and  ama- 
ranths. His  soil  is  not  restrained  to  any  particular 
set  of  plants^  but  is  proper  either  for  oaks  or  myrtles^ 
and  adapts  itself  to  the  products  of  every  climate. 
Oranges  may  grow  wild  in  it ;  myrrh  may  be  met 
with  in  every  hedge ;  and^  if  he  thinks  it  proper  to 
liave  a  grove  of  spices^  he  can  quickly  command  sun 
enough  to  raise  it.  If  all  this  will  not  furnish  out  an 
agreeable  scene^  he  can  make  several  new  species  of 
flowers^  with  richer  scents  and  higher  colours  than 
any  that  grow  in  the  gardens  of  nature.  His  con- 
sorts of  birds  may  be  as  fuU  and  harmonious^  and  his 
woods  as  thick  and  gloomy  as  he  pleases.  He  is  at 
jao  more  expense  in  a  long  vista  thsui  a  short  one^  and 
can  as  easily  throw  his  cascades  from  a  precipice  of 
half  a  mile  high^  as  from  one  of  twenty  yards.  He 
lias  his  choice  of  the  winds^  and  can  turn  the  course 
of  his  rivers  in  all  the  variety  of  meanders  that  are 
most  delightful  to  the  reader's  imagination.  In  a 
word^  he  has  the  modelling  of  nature  in  his  own 
bands^  and  may  give  her  what  charms  he  pleases^ 
jsrovided  he  does  not.  reform  her  too  much^  and  run 
^to  absurdities  by  endeavouring  to  excel. 
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SOL  aK  i»c:SlCs  of  nurses  and  old  women^  that  he 
JSI7  m  ^  1^^  OCT  natural  prejudices,  and  hmnonr 
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those  notions  which  we  have  imbibed  in  our  infmcy. 
For  otherwise  he  will  be  apt  to  make  his  fairies  talk 
like  people  of  his  own  species^  and  not  like  other  sets 
of  beings ;  who  converse  with  different  objects,  and 
think  in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  mankind* 

S^vis  deducti  ctxoeanty  me  jvudux^faum^ 
Ncy  vdut  innati  trims  ac  pen^Jarenses, 
Aut  fUmnLm  tenerisjuvenentur  versibus.^ 

HOR.  ARS  POST.  244. 

JLei  not  the  wood-bom  sa^nr  fondly  sport 
With  am*rou8  verses,  as  if  bred  at  court. 

FRANCIS. 

I  do  not  say  with  Mr.  Bayes  in  The  Rehearsal,  that 
spirits  must  not  be  confined  to  speak  sense :  but  it  is 
certain  their  sense  ought  to  be  a  little  discoloured, 
that  it  may  seem  particular,  and  proper  to  the  per- 
son and  condition  of  the  speaker* 

These  descriptions  raise  a  pleasing  kind  of  horror 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  ana  amuse  his  imagination 
with  the  strangeness  and  novelty  of  the  persons  who 
are  represented  in  them.  They  bring  up  into  our 
memo^  the  stories  we  have  heard  in  our  childhood, 
and  ^Bivour  those  secret  terrors  and  apprehensions  to 
which  the  mind  of  man  is  naturally  subject.  We 
are  pleased  with  surveying  the  different  habits  and 
beha3^ours  of  foreign  countries :  how  much  more 
must  we  be  delighted  and  surprised  when  we  are  led, 
as  it  were,  into  a  new  creation,  and  see  the  persons 
aiid  manners  of  another  species !  Men  of  cold  fan- 
cies, and  philosophical  dispositions  object  to  this 
kind  of  poetry,  that  it  has  not  probability  enough  to 
affect  the  imagination.  But  to  this  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  we  are  sure,  in  general,  there  are  many 
intellectual  beings  in  the  world  besides  ourselves, 
and  several  species  of  spirits,  who  are  subject 'to  djf- 
frrept  laws  and  economies  from  those  of  mankind ; 
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when  we  see^  therefore^  any  of  these  represented  na- 
turally^ we  cannot  look  upon  the  representatimi  as 
altogether  impossible^  nay^  many  are  prepossest  with 
such  false  opinions^  as  dispose  them  to  believe  these 
particular  delusions ;  at  least  we  have  all  heard  so 
many  pleasing  relations  in  favour  of  them^  that  we 
do  not  care  for  seeing  through  the  falsehood,  and 
willingly  give  ourselves  up  to  so  agreeable  an  im- 
posture. 

The  ancients  have  not  much  of  this  poetry  amoi^ 
them ;  for^  indeed^  almost  the  whole  substance  of  it 
owes  its  original  to  the  darkness  and  superstitiim  of 
later  ages^  when  pious  frauds  were  made  use  of  to 
amuse  mankind^  and  frighten  them  into  a  sense  of 
their  duty.  Our  fore&thers  looked  upon  nature  with 
more  reverence  and  horror^  before  the  world  was  en- 
lightened by  learning  and  philosophy ;  and  loved  to 
astonish  themselves  with  the  apprenensionsof  witdi- 
craft^  prodigies^  charms^  and  enchantments.  There 
was  not  a  village  in  England  that  had  not  a  diost 
in  it;  the  churchyards  were  all  haunted;  every  huge 
common  had  a  circle  of  fairies  belonging  to  it;  and 
there  was  scarce  a  shepherd  to  be  met  with  who  had 
not  seen  a  spirit. 

Among  all  the  poets  of  this  kind^  our  English  are 
much  the  best,  by  what  I  have  yet  seen;  whether  it 
be  that  we  abound  with  more  stories  of  this  nature, 
or  that  the  genius  of  our  country  is  fitter  for  this  sort 
of  poetry.  For  the  English  are  naturally  fandfid, 
ana  very  often  disposed,  by  that  gloominess  and  me- 
lancholy of  temper,  which  is  so  frequent  in  our  nation, 
to  many  wild  notions  and  visions,  to  which  others  are 
not  so  liable. 

Among  the  English,  Shakspeare  has  incomparably 
excelled  all  others.  That  noble  extravagance  of  fencVi 
which  he  had  in  so  great  perfection,  thoroughly  qna- 
lified  him  to  touch  this  weak  superstitious  \mt  of  his 
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reader's  imagination ;  and  made  him  capable  of  suc- 
ceeding, where  he  had  nothing  to  support  him  be- 
sides the  strength  of  his  own  genius.  There  is  some- 
thing so  wild,  and  yet  so  solemn,  in  the  speeches  of 
his  ghosts,  fairies,  witches,  and  the  like  imaginary 
persons,  that  we  cannot  forbear  thinking  them  na- 
tural^ though  we  have  no  rule  by  which  to  judge  of 
them,  and  must  confess,  if  there  are  such  beings  in 
the  world,  it  looks  highly  probable  they  should  talk 
and  act  as  he  has  represented  them. 

There  is  another  sort  of  imaginary  beinss,  that  we 
sometimes  meet  with  among  the  poets,  when  the  au- 
thor represents  any  passion,  appetite^  virtue,  or  vice, 
under  a  visible  shape,  and  makes  it  a  person  or  an 
actor  in  his  poem.  Of  this  nature  are  the  descriptions 
of  Hunger  and  Envy  in  Ovid,  of  Fame  in  Virgu,  and 
of  Sin  and  Death  in  Milton.  We  find  a  whole  creiEi- 
tion  of  the  like  shadowy  persons  in  Spenser,  who  had 
an  admirable  talent  in  representations  of  this  kind. 
I  have  discoursed  of  these  emblematical  persons  in 
fbrmer  papers,  and  shall  therefore  only  mention  them 
in  this  place.  Thus  we  see  how  many  ways  poetry 
addresses  itself  to  the  imagination,  as  it  has  not  only 
the  whole  circle  of  nature  for  its  province,  but  makes 
new  worlds  of  its  own,  shows  us  persons  who  are  not 
to  be  found  in  being,  and  represents  even  the  facul- 
ties of  the  soul,  with  her  several  virtues  and  vicesj 
in  a  sensible  shape  and  character. 

I  shall,  in  my  two  following  papers,  consider,  in 
g^eral,  how  other  kinds  of  writing  are  qualified  to 
|»bfi8e  the  imagination ;  with  which  I  intend  to  con« 
dude  this  essay. 

O 
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PAPER  X. 
ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

CONTENTS. 

What  authors  please  the  hnagination.  Who  have  nothing  to  io, 
with  fiction.  How  history  pleases  the  imagination.  How  die 
authors  of  the  new  philosophy  please  the  imagination.  The 
bounds  and  defiscts  of  the  imagination.  Whether  these  defeeti 
are  essential  to  the  imagination. 

^Qubcunque  volent,  animuin  auditorU  agunto, 

HO&.  AKS  POEI.  109. 

And  raise  men's  passions  to  what  height  they  wilL 

ROSCOlCMOir. 

As  the  writers  in  poetry  and  fiction  borrow  their  se- 
veral materials  from  outward  objects^  and  join  them 
together  at  their  own  pleasure^  there  are  others  wbo 
are  obliged  to  follow  nature  more  closely  and  to  take 
entire  scenes  out  of  her.  Such  are  historians^  m^ 
tural  philosophers^  travellers,  geoffraphers^^^and,  in 
a  wordj  all  who  describe  visible  objects  of  a  real  ex- 
istence. 

It  is  the  most  agreeable  talent  of  an  historian  to 
be  able  to  draw  up  his  armies  and  fight  his  battles 
in  proper  expressions,  to  set  before  our  eyes  the  divi- 
sions, cabals,  and -jealousies,  of  great  men^  to  lead 
us  step  by  step  into  the  several  actions  and  events  rf 
his  history.  We  love  to  see  the  subject  unfioldiiig 
itself  by  just  degress,  and  breaking  upon  us  insen- 
sibly, that  so  we  may  be  kept  in  a  pleasing  sus- 
pense, and  have  time  given  us  to  raise  our  expectt- 
tions^  and  to  side  with  one  of  the  parties  concerned 
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In  the  relation.  I  confess  this  shows  more  the  art 
than  the  veracity  of  the  historian ;  but  I  am  only  to 
apeak  of  him  as  he  is  qualified  to  please  the  imagina^ 
tion^  and  in  this  respect  Livy  has^  perhaps^  excelled 
all  who  ever  went  before  him^  or  have  written  since 
1m  time.  He  describes  every  thing  in  so  lively  a 
finanner^  that  his  whole  history  is  an  admirable  pic- 
tore^  and  touches  on  such  proper  circumstances  in 
every  story^  that  his  reader  becomes  a  kind  of  spec- 
tator,  and  feels  in  himself  all  the  variety  of  passions 
wbidi  are  correspondent  to  the  several  parts  of  the 
relation. 

Bnt  among  this  set  of  writers^  there  are  none  who 
more  gratify  and  enlarge  the  imagination  than  the 
authors  of  the  new  philosophy^  whether  we  consider 
their  theories  of  the  earth  or  heavens,  the  discoveries 
they  have  made  by  glasses,  or  any  other  of  their  con- 
templations on  nature.     We  are  not  a  little  pleased 
to  find  every  green  leaf  swarm  with  millions  of  ani- 
mals, that  at  their  largest  growth  are  not  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  There  is  something  very  engaging  to 
ike  femcy,  as  well  as  to  our  reason,  in  tne  treatises  of 
metals^  minerals,  plants,  and  meteors.  But  when  we 
survey  the  whole  earth  at  once,  and  the  several  pla- 
nets that  lie  within  its  neighbourhood,  we  are  filled 
with  a  pleasing  astonishment,  to  see  so  many  worlds, 
htttrging  one  above  another,  and  sliding  round  their 
axles  in  such  an  amazing  pomp  and  solemnity.     If, 
after  this,  we  contemplate  those  wide*  fields  of  ether, 
that  reach  in  height  as  far  as  from  Saturn  to  the  fixed 
ttars^  and  run  abroad  almost  to  an  infinitude,  our 
imagination  finds  its  capacity  filled  with  so  immense 
^  prospect,  and  puts  itself  upon  the  stretch  to  com- 
jraiend  it.    But  if  we  yet  rise  higher,  and  consider 

♦  Vide  ed.  in  folio. 
VOL.  X.  P 
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the  fixed  stars  as  so  many  vast  oceans  of  flame 
are  each  of  them  attendea  with  a  different  set  c 
nets^  and  still  discover  new  firmaments  and  new 
that  are  sunk  further  in  those  unfathomable  i 
of  ether^  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  strongest  < 
telescopes^  we  are  lost  in  such  a  labyrinui  oi 
and  worlds^  and  confounded  with  the  immensi' 
magnificence  of  nature. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  fancy,  than 
large  itself  by  degrees^  in  its  contemplation 
various  proportions  which  its  several  objects  1 
each  other,  when  it  compares  the  body  of  man 
bulk  of  the  whole  earthy  the  earth  to  the  circk 
scribes  round  the  sun,  that  circle  to  the  sphere 
fixed  stars,  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  to  the 
of  the  whole  creation,  the  whole  creation  itsell 
infinite  space  that  is  every  where  dififused  abi 
or  when  the  imagination  works  downward^  an 
siders  the  bulk  of  a  human  body  in  respect  of  i 
mal  a  hundred  times  less  than  a  mite,  the  par 
limbs  of  such  an  animal,  the  different  springs 
actuate  the  limbs,  the  spirits  which  set  these  i 
a-goins,  and  the  proportionable  minuteness  o 
several  parts,  before  they  have  arrived  at  thi 
growth  and  perfection ;  but  if,  after  all  this>  ^ 
the  least  particle  of  these  animal  spirits,  and  o 
its  capacity  of  being  wrought  into  a  world  tb 
contam  vidthin  those  narrow  dimensions  a  heav 
earth,  stars  and  planetvS,  and  every  different 
of  living  creatures,  in  the  same  analogy  and  ] 
tion  they  bear  to  each  other  in  our  own  un 
such  a  speculation,  by  reason  of  its  nicety,  i 
ridiculous  to  those  who  have  not  turned  their  tl 
that  way,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  fiounde 
less  than  the  evidence  of  a  demonstration.  ^ 
might  yet  carry  it  further,  and  discover  in  the  s 
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particle  of  this  little  world  a  new  inexhaosted  fund 
of  matter^  capable  of  being  spun  out  into  another 
universe. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject^  because 
I  think  it  may  show  us  the  proper  limits^  as  well  as 
the  defectiveness  of  our  imagination  ;  how  it  is  con- 
fined to  a  very  small  quantity  of  space^  and  imme- 
diately stopt  m  its  operations  when  it  endeavours  to 
take  in  any  thing  that  is  very  great  or  very  little. 
Let  a  man  try  to  conceive  the  different  bulk  of  an 
animal^  which  is  twenty^  from  another  which  is  an 
hundred  times  less  than  a  mite^  or  to  compare  in  his 
thoughts  a  length  of  a  thousand  diameters  of  the  earth 
with  that  of  a  million;  and  he  will  quickly  find  that 
he  has  no  different  measures  in  his  mind  adjusted  to 
such  extraordinary  degrees  of  grandeur  or  minute- 
ness.    The  understanding,  indeed^  opens  an  infinite 
■pace  on  every  side  of  us ;  but  the  imagination^  after 
a  few  fiunt  eflorts,  is  immediately  at  a  stand,  and  finds 
herself  swallowed  up  in  the  immensity  of  the  void 
that  surrounds  it ;  our  reason  can  pursue  a  particle 
ef  matter  through  an  infinite  variety  of  divisions;  but 
the  fancy  soon  loses  sight  of  it,  and  feels  in  itself  a 
kind  of  chasm,  that  wants  to  be  filled  with  matter 
of  a  more  sensible  bulk.    We  can  neither  widen  nor 
oontract  the  faculty  to  the  dimensions  of  either  ex- 
treme.  The  object  is  too  big  for  our  capacity,  when 
we  would  comprehend  the  circumference  of  a  world ; 
aud  dwindles  into  nothing  when  we  endeavour  after 
the  idea  of  an  atom. 

It  is  possible  this  defect  of  imagination  may  not  be 
in  the  soul  itself,  but  as  it  acts  in  conjunction  with 
the  body.  Perhaps  there  may  not  be  room  in  the  brain 
for  such  a  variety  of  impressions,  or  the  animal  spi- 
rits may  be  incapable  of  figuring  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  18  necessary  to  excite  so  ver)-  large  or  very  mi- 
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nute  ideas.  However  it  be^  we  may  well  sappow 
that  beings  of  a  higher  nature  very  much  excel  us  in 
this  respect^  as  it  is  probable  the  soul  of  man  will  Im; 
infinitely  more  perfect  hereafter  in  this  ^Eumlty,  as 
well  as  m  all  the  rest ;  insomuch  that^  perhaps^  the 
imagination  \vill  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  un- 
derstandings and  to  form  in  itself  distinct  ideas  of  all 
the  different  modes  and  quantities  of  space. 
O 
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PAPER   XI. 
ON   THE   PLEASURES   OF  THE   IMAGINATION. 

CONTENTS. 
How  those  please  the  imagination  who  treat  of  subjects  abstncted 
from  matter,  by  allusions  taken  from  it  What  allusions  most 
pleasing  to  the  imagination.  Great  writers,  how  fiiulty  in  tUi 
respect.  Of  the  art  of  imagining  in  generaL  The  imaginatiot 
capable  of  pain  as  well  as  pleasure.  In  what  de^pnee  the  imft- 
gination  is  capable  dther  of  pmn  or  pleasure. 

IgnoHs  ermre  has,  ignota  tMere 

Flumma  gavdebati  studio  minuewte  laboremm 

OTIB.  MXT.  IT.  294. 

He  sought  fresh  fountains  in  a  foreign  soil ; 
The  pleasure  lessened  the  attending  UhL 

Aunaoit 

The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are  nOt  wbdly  ooif- 
lined  to  such  particular  authors  as  are  converBant  in 
material  objects^  but  are  often  to  be  met  with  among 
the  polite  masters  of  morality^  criticism^  and  other 
speculations  abstracted  from  matter^  who^  though 
they  do  not  directly  treat  of  the  visible  parts  of  lUh 
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tar%^aften  draw  from  them  their  similitudes^  meta- 
phon^  and  allegories.  By  these  allusions  a  truth  in 
the  nnderstandjng  is^  as  it  were,  reflected  by  the  ima- 
gination ;  we  are  able  to  see  something  like  colour 
and  shape  in  a  notion,  and  to  discover  a  scheme  of 
thon^ts  traced  out  upon  matter.  And  here  the  mind 
teoeives  a  great  deal  of  satis&ction,  and  has  two  of 
its  ^Eumlties  gratified  at  the  same  time,  while  the  &ncy 
is  busy  in  copying  after  the  understanding,  and  tran- 
scribing ideas  out  of  the  intellectual  wond  into  the 
material. 

The  great  art  of  a  writer  shows  itself  in  the  choice 
of  pleasmg  allusions,  which  are  generally  to  be  taken 
from  the  great  or  beautiful  works  of  art  or  nature ; 
lor,  though  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  is  apt  to 
deliglht  the  imagination,  the  chief  design  of  an  allu- 
Mon  being  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  passages  of 

author,  it  should  be  always  borrowed  from  what 

more  known  and  common  than  the  passages  which 
to  be  explained. 

All^ories,  when  well  chosen,  are  like  so  many 
tracks  of  light  in  a  discourse,  that  make  every  thing 
about  them  clear  and  beauti^.  A  noble  metaphor, 
when  it  is  placed  to  an  advantage,  casts  a  kind  of 
l^ory  round  it,  and  darts  a  lustre  throu^  a  whole 
amtenoe.  These  different  kinds  of  allusion  are  but 
ao  many  different  manners  of  similitude ;  and  that 
tihey  may  please  the  imagination,  the  likeness  ought 
to  be  very  exact  or  very  agreeable,  as  we  love  to  see 
ft  pktuxe  where  the  resemblance  is  just,  or  the  pos- 
fmt  and  air  graceful.  But  we  often  find  eminent 
Viifeers  very  faulty  in  this  respect:  great  scholars  are 
apt  to  fetch  their  comparisons  and  allusions  from  the 
Hhnees  in  which  they  are  most  conversant,  so  that 
4  man  may  see  the  compass  of  their  learning  in  a 
^   ''     on  the  most  indifferent  subject.  I  have  read 

p3 


these  kind) 
the  most  entertaining  ones  lie  in  the  works 
wluch  are  obvious  to  all  capacities,  and  nun 
ful  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  arts  and  b 
It  is  this  talent  of  affectine  the  imBgin 
gives  an  embellishment  to  gooa  sense,  and  ] 
man's  compositions  more  agreeable  than 
It  sets  off  all  writings  iu  general,  but  is  th 
and  highest  perfection  of  poetry.  Wher 
in  an  eminent  degree,  it  has  preserved  sevi 
for  many  ages,  that  have  natlting  else  to  n 
them;  and  where  all  the  other  beauties  ai 
the  w<n'k  appears  dry  and  insipid  if  this 
be  wanting.  It  has  something  in  it  like  a 
bestows  a  kind  of  existence,  and  draws 
reader's  view  several  objects  which  are  not  t 
in  being.  It  makes  additions  to  nature,  a 
greater  variety  to  God's  works.  In  a  word 
to  beautify  and  adorn  the  most  illustriona 
the  universe,  or  to  fill  the  mind  with  nun 
shows  and  apparitions  than  can  be  found  i 
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fill  it  with  distaste  and  terror ;  for  the  imagination 
is  as  liable  to  pain  as  pleasure.  When  the  brain  is 
hurt  by  any  accident^  or  the  mind  disordered  by 
dreams  or  sickness^  the  fancy  is  overrun  with  wild 
dismal  ideas^  and  terrified  with  a  thousand  hideous 
monsters  of  its  own  framing. 

JSumenidum  vdtUi  demens  videt  agmina  Pentkeus, 
Mi  fofem  geminunh  ft  duplices  se  ostendere  Thebas  : 
jttU  Jlgamemnonhu  soenis  agiUUus  Orestes, 
ArnuUamJbcUmsmatrema  serpentUnu  atris 
aimjvfft,  ultricesque  sedent  in  lirmne  Dirte, 

TIKG.  2BK.  iv.  469. 

Like  Pentheus,  when,  distracted  with  his  fear, 

He  saw  two  suns,  and  double  Thebes,  appear : 

Or  mad  Orestes  when  his  mother's  ghost 

Fun  in  his  &ce  infernal  torches  tost, 

And  shook  her  snaky  locks :  he  shuns  the  sight, 

Flies  o'^r  the  stage,  surprised  with  mortal  fnght ; 

The  Furies  guard  the  door,  and  intercept  his  flight. 

D&YDIK* 

There  is  not  a  sight  in  nature  so  mortifying  as  that 
of  a  distracted  person^  when  his  imagination  is  trou- 
bled^ and  his  whole  soul  disordcrea  and  confused. 
Babylon  in  ruins  is  not  so  melancholy  a  spectacle. 
But  to  quit  so  disagreeable  a  subject^  I  shall  only 
consider^  by  way  of  conclusion^  what  an  infinite  ad-* 
vantage  this  &culty  gives  an  Almighty  Being  over 
the  soul  of  man^  and  how  great  a  measure  of  hap- 

Siness  or  misery  we  are  capable  of  receiving  from 
tie  imagination  only. 

We  have  already  seen  the  influence  that  one  man 
has  over  the  fimcy  of  another^  and  with  what  ease' 
he  conveys  into  it  a  variety  of  imagery :  how  great 
a  power  then  may  we  suppose  lodged  in  Him^  who 
knows  all  the  ways  of  affecting  the  imagination^  who 
can  infuse  what  ideas  He  pleases^  and  fill  those  ideas 
with  terror  and  delight  to  what  degree  He  thinks 
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fit !  He  can  excite  images  in  the  mind  without  die 
help  of  words^  and  make  scenes  rise  np  before  us, 
and  seem  present  to  the  eye^  without  the  assistanoe 
of  bodies  or  exterior  objects.  He  can  transport  Ae 
imagination  with  snch  beautifial  and  gloriovu  Tisioiis 
as  cannot  possibly  enter  into  our  present  conoeptioiiSy 
or  haunt  it  with  such  ghastly  spectres  and  apparitioDB 
as  would  make  us  hope  for  annihilation,  and  think 
existence  no  better  than  a  curse.  In  short.  He  can 
so  exquisitely  ravish  or  torture  the  soul  thioqg^  this 
single  faculty^  as  might  suffice  to  make  np  thefdnile 
heaven  or  hell  of  any  finite  being. 

[^This  essay  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination 
having  been  published  in  separate  papers,  I  shall 
conclude  it  with  a  table  of  the  principal  contents  of 
each  paper*.] 

O 
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Hac  scripd  non  otii  abundantid,  sed  amanris  ergfi  ie* 

Tuu.  nnB» 

I  have  written  this,  not  out  of  the  abundance  of  Idsure^  bat  of  vf 
aiiection  towards  you. 

I  DO  not  know  any  thing  which  gives  greater  db* 
turbanoe  to  conversation,  than  the  false  notion  some 
people  have  of  raillery.      It  ought,  certainly,  to  ha 

•  *  These  contents  are  printed  all  together  in  the  origioil  Aii^ 
at  the  end  of  No.  421 ;  but  are  in  this  edition  arranged  In  Aek 
proper  places  and  placed  at  the  beginnings  of  the  semal  p^en. 
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the  first  poiiit  to  be  aimed  at  in  society^  to  gain  the 
good-will  of  those  with  whom  you  converse :  the  winr 
to  that  is^  to  show  you  are  well  inclined  towarcus 
tiicm.  What  then  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  set 
up  for  being  extremely  sharp  and  biting^  as  the  term 
JB,  in  your  expressions  to  your  familiars  ?  A  man 
who  has  no  good  quality  but  courage^  is  in  a  very  ill 
"way  towards  making  an  agreeable  figure  in  the  world 
beoAUse  that  which  he  has  superior  to  other  people 
cannot  be  exerted  without  raismg  himself  an  enemy. 
Your  gentleman  of  a  satirical  vein  is  in  the  like  con- 
dition. To  say  a  thing  which  perplexes  the  heart 
of  him  you  speeik  to^  or  brings  blushes  into  his  i^oe> 
is  a  decree  of  murder ;  and  it  is^  I  think  an  unpar- 
donable offence  to  show  a  man  you  do  not  care  whe- 
ther he  is  pleased  or  displeased.  But  will  not  you 
then  take  a  jest  ? — Yes  ;  but  pray  let  it  be  a  jest.  It 
is  no  jest  to  put  me,  who  am  so  unhappy  as  to 
have  an  utter  aversion  to  speaking  to  more  than  one 
man  at  a  time,  under  a  necessity  to  explain  myself 
in  much  company,  and  reducing  me  to  shame  and 
derision,  except  I  perform  what  my  infirmity  of  si- 
lence disables  me  to  do. 

Callisthenes  has  great  wit,  accompanied  with  that 
quality  without  which  a  man  can  have  no  wit  at  all 
—a  sound  judgement.  This  gentleman  rallies  the 
best  of  any  man  I  know ;  for  he  forms  his  ridicule 
upon  a  circumstance  which  you  are  in  your  heart  not 
unwilling  to  grant  him ;  to  wit,  that  you  are  guilty 
of  an  excess  in  something  which  is  in  itself  laudable. 
He  very  well  understands  what  you  would  be,  and 
seeds  not  fear  your  anger  for  declaring  you  are  a 
little  too  much  that  thing.  The  generous  will  bear 
being  reproached  as  lavish,  and  the  valiant  as  rash, 
without  being  provoked  to  resentment  against  their 
monitor.  What  has  been  said  to  be  a  mark  of  a 
good  writer  will  fall  in  with  the  character  of  a  good 
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companion.  The  good  writer  makes  his  reader  bet- 
tOT  pleased  with  himself^  and  the  wreeaMe  maa 
makes  his  friends  enjoy  themselves^  rather  than  him, 
while  he  is  in  their  company.  Callisthenes  does  this 
with  inimitable  pleasantry.  He  whispered  a  fiiend 
the  other  day^  so  as  to  be  orerheard  by  a  young  offi« 
oer  who  gave  symptoms  of  cocking  upon  the  company, 
*■  That  gentleman  has  very  mudh  dT  the  air  of  a  ge- 
neral oifioer.'  The  youth  immediately  pat  on  a  com- 
posed behaviour,  and  behaved  hinisaf  suitably  to 
the  conceptions  he  believed  the  company  had  of  him. 
It  is  to  be  allowed  that  Callisthenes  wili  make  a  man 
run  into  impertinent  relations  to  his  own  advantage, 
and  express  the  satisfaction  he  has  in  his  own  deur 
self,  till  he  is  very  ridiculous ;  but  in  this  case  the 
man  is  made  a  fool  by  his  own  consent,  and  not  ex- 
posed as  such  whether  he  will  iv  no.  I  take  it^  there- 
tore,  that,  to  make  raillery  agreeable>  a  man  must 
either  not  know  he  is  ralli^,  or  think  never  the 
worse  of  himself  if  he  sees  he  is. 

Acetus  is  of  a  quite  contrary  genius^  and  is  nunc 
generally  admired  than  Callisthenes,  bat  not  with 
justice.  Acetus  has  no  r^ard  to  the  modesty  or 
weakness  of  the  person  he  rallies ;  but  if  his  qualitj 
or  humility  gives  him  any  superiority  to  the  man  Mt 
would  hml  upon,  he  has  no  mercy  in  making  the 
onset.  He  can  be  pleased  to  see  his  best  friend  oat 
of  countenance,  while  the  laugh  is  loud  in  his  own 
applause.  His  raillery  always  puts  the  company  into 
little  divisions  and  separate  interests,  while  that  of 
Callisthenes  cements  it,  and  makes  every  man  not 
only  better  pleased  with  himself,  but  also  with  all 
the  rest  in  the  conversation. 

To  rally  well,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  kind- 
ness must  run  through  all  you  say  ;  and  you  must 
ever  preserve  the  character  of  a  friend  to  support 
your  pretensions  to  be  free  with  a  man.  Acetus  ought 
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to  be  banished  koman  society^  because  he  raises  his 
mirth  upon  giving  pain  to  the  person  upon  whom  he 
is  pleasant.  Nothing  but  the  malevolence  which  is 
too  general  towards  those  who  excel  could  make  his 
company  tolerated ;  but  they  with  whom  he  con- 
verses are  sur^  to  see  some  man  sacrificed  wherever 
be  is  admitted ;  and  all  the  credit  he  has  for  wit^ 
is  owing  to  the  gratification  it  gives  to  other  men's  ill 
nature. 

Minutius  has  a  wit  that  conciliates  a  man's  love^ 
«t  the  same  time  that  it  is  exerted  against  his  faults. 
He  has  an  art  of  keeping  the  person  he  rallies  in  coun- 
tenance^ by  insinuating  that  he  himself  is  guilty  of 
tbe  same  imperfection.  This  he  does  with  so  much 
address^  that  he  seems  rather  to  bewail  himself^  than 
fin  ujxm  his  fnend. 

It  IS  really  monstrous  to  see  how  unaccountably  it 
prevails  among  men  to  take  the  liberty  of  displeasing 
each  other.  One  would  think  sometimes  that  the 
contention  is^  who  shall  be  most  disagreeable.  Allu- 
sioDS  to  iiast  follies^  hints  which  revive  what  a  man 
has  a  mmd  to  forget  for  ever^  and  deserves  that  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  should^  are  commonlv  brought 
forth  even  in  company  of  men  of  distinction.  They 
do  not  thrust  with  the  skill  of  fencers^  but  cut  up 
with  the  barbarity  of  butchers.  It  is^  methinks> 
below  the  character  of  men  of  humanity  and  good- 
manners,  to  be  capable  of  mirth  while  there  is  any 
one  of  the  company  in  pain  and  disorder.  They  who 
have  the  true  taste  of  conversation^  enjoy  themselves 
in  a  communication  of  each  other's  excellences^  and 
not  in  a  triumph  over  their  imperfections.  Fortius 
would  have  been  reckoned  a  wit^  if  there  had  never 
been  a  fool  in  the  world ;  he  wants  not  foils  to  be  a 
beauty,  but  has  that  natural  pleasure  in  observing 
perfection  in  others,  that  his  own  faults  are  overlook- 
ed out  of  gratitude  by  all  his  acquaintance. 
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After  these  aerend  duineten  of  Bcn  wlio  neoeed 
or  £ul  in  railleiy,  it  mxf  not  be  imi»  to  iciect  a 
little  further  idiat  one  takes  to  be  the  most  agree- 
able kind  of  it ;  and  that  to  me  upean  niicn  the 
satire  is  directed  against  Tioe,  with  an  air  of  eon- 
tempt  of  the  fimh,  but  no  ill  will  to  the  crinuBd. 
Mr.  Congreve's  Doiis  isa  master-pieee  in  this  kiniL 
It  is  the  character  of  a  woman  ntteily  abandoned; 
tmt  her  impadenoe,  by  the  finest  piece  of  mSkrj,k 
made  onl J  generositj. 

Pecnfitr  tiwrefcre  is  her  wsjTv 

Whetker  bgr  nature  oiigkt 
I  aUI  not  andertake  to  ay* 

Or  by  eipmaice  bought. 

But  wbo  o'enugfat  obtnned  ber  gnKe 

She  can  next  day  duovn. 
And  stare  upon  Ae  strange  man*!  frn^ 

As  one  she  ne'er  had  knovn. 

So  wen  die  can  the  tmth  disguia^ 

Sudi  artful  wonder  frames 
The  lorer  or  cBstnists  his  eye». 

Or  thinks  twasaU  a  dreanu 

Some  censure  this  as  lewd  or  low, 

Wbo  are  to  bounty  Uind  ; 
For  to  forget  what  we  bestow 

Bespeaks  a  noUe  mind. 
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'■^Nuper  idoneus. 

HOR.  OD.  ill.  26.  1. 

Once  fit  myself. 

upon  myself  as  a  kind  of  guardian  to  the 
id  am  always  watchful  to  observe  any  thing 
oonoems  their  interest.  The  present  paper 
i  employed  in  the  service  of  a  very  fine  young 
;  and  tlie  admonitions  I  give  her  may  not  be 
d  to  the  rest  of  the  sex.  Gloriana  shall  be 
le  of  the  heroine  in  to-day's  entertainment ; 
len  I  have  told  you  that  she  is  rich,  witty, 
and  beautiful,  you  will  believe  she  does  not 
Imirers.  She  has  had,  since  she  came  to  town, 
wenty-five  of  those  lovers  who  make  their  ad- 

by  way  of  jointure  and  settlement ;  these 
id  go  with  great  indifference  on  both  sides ; 

beauteous  as  she  is,  a  line  in  a  deed  has  had 
on  enough  against  it,  to  outweigh  the  lustre 
eyes,  the  readiness  of  her  understanding,  and 
nt  of  her  general  character.  But  among  the 
of  such  cool  adorers,  she  has  two  who  are 
siduous  in  their  attendance.  There  is  some- 
9  extraordinary  and  artful  in  their  manner  of 
tion,  that  I  think  it  but  common  justice  to 
ler  in  it.     I  have  done  it  in  the  following 

IDAM, 

VB  for  some  time  taken  notice  of  two  gen.^ 
who  attend  you  in  all  public  places^  both  of 


cce*,X^e««v:;;;^,\^.>v«v- 
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to' be  the  very  contrary  of  Strephon.  They  have  al- 
ready succeeded  so  hr,  that  your  eyes  are  ever  in 
search  of  Strephon^  and  turn  themselves  of  course 
from.  Damon.  They  meet  and  compare  notes  upon 
your  carriage  ;  and  the  letter  which  was  brought  to 
you  the  other  day  was  a  contrivance  to  remark  your 
resentment.  When  you  saw  the  billet  subscribed 
Strephon^  and  turned  away  with  a  scornful  air^  and 
cried  ^  impertinence !'  you  gave  hopes  to  him  that 
shuns  you^  without  mortifying  him  that  languishes 
for  you. 

What  I  am  concerned  for^  madam^  is^  that  in 
the  disposal  of  your  heart  you  should  know  what 
you  are  doings  and  examine  it  before  it  is  lost.  Stre- 
phon  contradicts  you  in  discourse  with  the  civility  of 
one  who  has  a  value  for  you^  but  gives  up  nothing 
like  one  that  loves  you.  This  seeming  unconcern 
gives  his  behaviour  the  advantage  of  sincerity^  and  in- 
sensibly obtains  your  good  opinion  by  appearing  dis- 
interested in  the  purchase  of  it.  If  you  watch  these 
ocnrespondents  hereafter^  you  will  find  that  Strephon 
makes  his  visit  of  civility  immediately  after  Damon 
has  tired  you  with  one  of  love.  Though  you  are  very 
discreet^  you  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  escape 
the  toils  so  well  laid;  as^  when  one  studies  to  be  dis- 
agreeable in  passion^  the  other  to  be  pleasing  with- 
out it.  All  the  turns  of  your  temper  are  carefully 
watched^  and  their  quick  and  faithful  intelligence 
gives  your  lovers  irresistible  advantaged  You  will 
please^  madam^  to  be  upon  your  guards  and  take  all 
the  necessary  precautions  against  one  who  is  amiable 
to  you  before  you  know  he  is  enamoured. 

I  am^  MADAM^ 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 

Strephon  makes  great  progress  in  this  lady's  good 
graces;  for  most  women  being  actuated  by  some 
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little  spirit  of  pride  and  contradiction^  he  has  the 
good  effects  of  both  those  motives  by  this  covert 
way  of  courtship.  He  received  a  message  yesterday 
from  Damon  in  the  following  words^  superscribed 
'  With  speed/ 

'  All  goes  well ;  she  is  very  angry  at  me^  and  I 
dare  say  hates  me  in  earnest.  It  is  a  good  time  to 
visit. 

'Yours.' 

The  comparison-  of  Strephon's  gaiety  to  Damcm's 
languishment  strikes  her  miagination  with  a  pros- 
pect of  very  agreeable  hours  with  such  a  man  as  the 
former^  and  abhorrence  of  the  insipid  prospect  with 
one  like  the  latter.  To  know  when  a  lady  is  dis- 
pleased with  another^  is  to  know  the  best  time  of  ad- 
vancing yourself.  This  method  of  two  persons  pLiy- 
ing  into  each  other's  hand  is  so  dangerous^  that  I 
cannot  tell  how  a  woman  could  be  able  to  withstand 
such  a  siege.  The  condition  of  Gloriana  I  am  afraid 
is  irretrievable  ;  for  Strephon  has  had  so  many  op- 
portunities of  pleasing  without  suspicion^  that  aQ 
which  is  left  for  her  to  do  is^  to  bring  him,  now  she 
is  advised^  to  an  explanation  of  his  passion,  and  be- 
ginning again,  if  she  can  conquer  the  kind  sentiments 
she  has  already  conceived  for  him.  When  one  sho^vs 
himself  a  creature  to  be  avoided,  the  other  proper  to 
be  fled  to  for  succour,  they  have  the  whole  wmnan 
between  them,  and  can  occasionally  rebound  her  love 
and  hatred  from  one  to  the  other,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  keep  her  at  a  distance  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  cast  lots  for  the  conquest. 

N.B.  I  have  many  other  secrets  which  concern 
the  empire  of  love ;  but  I  consider,  that,  while  I 
alarm  my  women,  I  instruct  my.  men. 
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Stt  XJlubmt  ammus  d  te  rum  defidt  aquus. 

HOIU  KFIST.  L  1 1.  30. 

"Hs  not  the  place  disgust  or  pleasure  brings : 
From  our  own  mind  our  satii^action  springs. 

"  MR.  8PECTAT0B, 

**  A  MAN  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  choose  his  own 
eompany,  would  certainly  be  much  to  blame  should 
he  not,  to  the  best  of  his  judgement^  take  such  as 
are  of  a  temper  most  suitable  to  his  own;  and  where 
that  choice  is  wanting,  or  where  a  man  is  mistaken 
in  his  choice,  and  yet  under  a  necessity  of  continuing 
in  tlie  same  company,  it  will  certainly  be  his  inter- 
eat  to  carry  himself  as  easily  as  possible. 

^'  In  this  I  am  sensible  I  do  but  repeat  what  has 
been  said  a  thousand  times,  at  which,  however,  I 
think  nobody  has  any  title  to  take  exception  but 
they  who  never  i^iled  to  put  this  in  practice. — Not 
to  nse  any  longer  preface,  this  being  the  season  of 
the  year  in  which  great  numbers  of  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple retire  from  this  place  of  business  and  pleasure  to 
mmtry  solitude,  I  think  it  not  improper  to  advise 
heok  to  take  with  them  as  great  a  stock  of  good- 
tnmoiir  as  they  can;  for  though  a  country  life  is  de- 
sibed  as  the  most  pleasant  of  all  others,  and  though 
may  in  truth  be  so,  yet  it  is  so  only  to  those  who 
sow  how  to  enjoy  leisure  and  retirement. 
**  As  for  those  who  can't  live  without  the  constant 
Ipa  of  business  or  company,  let  them  consider. 
It  in  the  country  there  is  no  Exchange^  there  are 
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no  playhouses^  no  variety  of  coffee-houses^  nor  many 
of  those  other  amusements  which  serve  here  as  so 
many  reliefs  from  the  repeated  occurrences  in  their 
own  families ;  but  that  there  the  greatest  part  of 
their  time  must  be  spent  within  themselves^  and 
consequently  it  behoves  them  to  consider  how  agree- 
able it  will  be  to  them  before  they  leave  this  dear 
town. 

'^  I  remember,  ]\Ir.  Spectator,  we  were  very  well 
entertained  last  year,  with  the  advices  you  gave  ns 
from  Sir  Roger's  country-seat ;  which  I  the  rather 
mention^  because  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  lire 
pleasantly,  where  the  master  of  a  fieanily  is  audi  a 
one  as  you  there  describe  your  friend,  who  cannot 
therefore,  I  mean  as  to  his  domestic  chaiBcter,  lie 
too  often  recommended  to  the  imitation  of  othen. 
How  amiable  is  that  affability  and  benevolence  with 
which  he  treats  his  neighbours,  and  every  one,  oven 
the  meanest  of  his  own  fsunily !  and  yet  now  seldom 
imitated !  Instead  of  which  we  commonly  meet  with 

ill-natured  expostulations,  noise,  and  chidings 

And  this  I  hinted,  because  the  humour  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  head  is  what  chiefly  influences  all  the 
other  parts  of  a  fEimily. 

^'  An  agreement  and  kind  correspondence  between 
friends  and  acquaintances  is  the  greatest  pleasure  of 
life.   This  is  an  undoubted  truth ;  and  yet  any  noD 
who  judges  from  the  practice  of  the  world  unll  be 
almost  persuaded  to  believe  the  contrary ;  for  how 
can  we  suppose  people  should  be  so  industrious  to 
make  themselves  uneasy  ?  What  can  engage  themte 
entertain  and  foment  jealousies  of  one  another  npos 
every  the  least  occasion  }  Yet  so  it  is,  there  are  peo- 
ple who,  as  it  should  seem,  delight  in  being  tnmUe- 
some  and  vexatious,  who,  as  TiUly  speaks,  mird  sunt 
alacritate  ad  litigandum,  ^  have  a  certain  cheerful' 
ness  in  wi^^n^^^*  Kivi^^Cc^xv&S^W^^us,  that  there 
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are  very  few  families  in  which  there  are  not  feuds 
and  animosities^  though  it  is  every  one's  interest, 
there  more  particularly^  to  avoid  them,  because  there, 
as  I  would  willingly  nope,  no  one  gives  another  un- 
easiness without  feeling  some  share  of  it. — But  I  am 
gone  beyond  what  I  designed,  and  had  almost  forgot 
what  I  chiefly  proposed :  which  was,  barely  to  tell 
you  how  haroly  we,  who  pass  most  of  our  time  in 
town,  dispense  with  a  long  vacation  in  the  country ; 
how  uneasy  we^ow  to  ourselves,  and  to  one  another, 
when  our  conversation  is  confined ;  insomuch  that, 
by  Michaelmas,  'tis  odds  but  we  come  to  downright 
squabbling,  and  make  as  free  with  one  another  to  our 
feuses  as  we  do  with  the  rest  of  the  world  behind  their 
backs.  After  I  have  told  you  this,  I  am  to  desire 
that  you  would  now  and  then  give  us  a  lesson  of 
good-humour,  a  family-piece,  which,  since  we  are 
jEdl  very  fond  of  you,  I  hope  may  have  some  influ« 
enoe  upon  us. 

After  these  plain  observations,  give  me  leave  to 
give  you  an  hint  of  what  a  set  of  company  of  my  ac-r 
quaintance,  who  are  now  gone  into  the  country,  and 
nave  the  use  of  an  absent  nobleman's  seat,  have  set- 
tled among  themselves,  to  avoid  the  inconveniences 
above-mentioned.  They  are  a  collection  of  ten  or 
tw^ve,  of  the  same  good  inclination  towards  each 
other,  but  of  very  different  talents  and  inclinations ; 
from  hence  they  hope  that  the  variety  of  their  tem- 
pers will  only  create  variety  of  pleasures.  But  as  there 
always  will  arise,  among  the  same  people,  either 
lor  want  of  diversity  of  objects,  or  the  like  causes, 
a  certain  satiety,  which  may  grow  into  ill  humour 
or  discontent,  there  is  a  large  wing  of  the  house 
which  they  design  to  employ  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
firmary. Whoever  says  a  peevish  thing,  or  acts  any 
thing  which  betrays  a  sourness  or  indisposition  to 
eompany,  is  immediately  to  be  conveye4to\i\^<^'a.\sjL- 
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bers  in  the  infinnary ;  from  whence  he  is  not  to  be 
relieved^  till  by  his  manner  of  submission^  and  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  his  petition  for  that  purpose, 
he  appears  to  the  majority  of  the  company  to  be 
again  fit  for  society.    You  are  to  uhdentand^  that 
all  ill-natured  words  or  uneasy  gestures  are  sufficient 
cause  for  banishment :  spealong  impatiently  to  ser- 
vants, making  a  man  repeat  what  he  says,  or  anj 
thing  that  betrays  inattention  or  dishumour,  are  also 
crinunal  without  reprieve.     But  it  is  provided,  that 
whoever  observes  theill-natured  fit  coming  upon  him- 
self, and  voluntarily  retires,  shall  be  received  at  Yds 
return  from  the  inmrmary  with  the  highest  marks  of 
esteem.     By  these  and  other  wholesome  methods,  it 
is  expected  that  if  they  cannot  cure  one  another,  yet 
at  least  they  have  taken  care  that  the  ill-humoor  of 
one  shall  not  be  troublesome  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany.    There  are  many  other  rules  idiich  the  so- 
ciety have  established  for  the  preservation  of  their 
ease  and  tranquillity,  the  effects  of  which^  with  the 
incidents  that  arise  among  them,  shall  be  amuniiiii- 
cated  to  you  from  time  to  time,  for  the  public  good,  by^ 


"  SIB, 


^'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  R.  0." 

**  London,  June  24." 
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JPr^gora  mitescunt  ZejtkyriSf  ver  proterit  €attas 

InteriturHj  sinvul 
Pomiyhr  atUumnus  Jruges  effuderit;  et  mox 

Bruma  recurril  iners.  hob.  car.  iv.  7.  9. 

The  coU  grows  soft  with  western  gales, 
The  summer  over  spring  prevuls, 

But  yields  to  autumn's  fruitful  rain, 
As  this  to  winter  storms  and  hails ; 

Each  loss  the  hasting  moon  repairs  again. 

SIK  W.  TEMPLE. 
^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*'  There  is  hardly  any  thing  gives  me  a  more  sen- 
sible delight  than  the  enjoyment  of  a  cool  still  even- 
ing after  the  uneasiness  of  a  hot  sultry  day.  Such 
a  one  I  passed  not  long  ago,  which  made  me  rejoice 
when  the  hour  was  come  for  the  sun  to  set,  that  I 
might  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  evening  in  my  gar- 
den, which  then  affords  me  the  pleasantest  hours  I 
pass  in  the  whole  four  and  twenty.  I  immediately 
rose  from  my  couch,  and  went  down  into  it.  You 
descend  at  first  by  twelve  stone  steps  into  a  large 
square  divided  into  four  grass-plots,  in  each  of  which 
is  a  statue  of  white  marble.  This  is  separated  from 
a  large  parterre  by  a  low  wall;  and  from  thence, 
through  a  pair  of  iron  gates,  you  are  led  into  a  long 
broad  walk  of  the  finest  turt  set  on  each  side  with 
tall  yews,  and  on  either  hand  bordered  by  a  canal, 
-which  on  the  right  divides  the  walk  from  a  wilder- 
ness parted  into  variety  of  alleys  and  arbours,  and 
on  the  left  from  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  which  is 
the  receptacle  of  a  great  number  of  oranges  and  myr- 
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ties.     The  moon  shone  bright^  and  seemed  then  most 
agreeably  to  supply  the  place  of  the  sun^  obliging  me 
with  as  much  light  as  was  necessary  to  discover  a 
thousand  pleasing  objects^  and  at  the  same  time  di- 
vested of  all  power  of  heat.     The  reflection  of  it  in 
the  water^  the  inning  of  the  wind  rustling  on  the 
leaves^  the  singing  of  the  thrush  and  nightingale, 
and  the  coplness  of  the  walks,  all  conspired  to  make 
me  lay  aside  all  displeasing  thoughts^  and  brought 
me  into  such  a  tranquillity  of  nund,  as  is,  I  believe^ 
the  next  happiness  to  that  of  hereafter.  In  this  sweet 
retirement  I  naturally  fell  into  the  repetitioii  of  some 
lines  out  of  a  poem  of  Milton's,  whicn  he  entitles  II 
Penseroso,  the  ideas  of  which  were  exquisitely  suited 
to  my  present  wanderings  of  thought. 

Sweet  bird!  that  shunn*st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical!  most  melancholy! 
Thee,  chauntress,  oft,  the  woods  among^ 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  ev*ning  song : 
And  missing  thee  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green, 
To  behold  the  wand' ring  moon, 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 
Like  one  that  hath  been  led  astray. 
Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way. 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd. 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Then  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Wave  with  his  wings  in  airy  stream, 
Of  lively  portraiture  display'd 
Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid : 
And  as  I  waJce,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath, 
Sent  by  spirits  to  mortals*  good. 
Or  the  unseen  genius  of  the  wood.  UneSh 

^'  I  reflected  then  upon  the  sweet  vicissitudes  of 
night  and  day,  on  the  charming  disposition  of  the 
seasons,  and  their  return  again  in  a  perpetual  circle : 
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and  oh !  said  1,  that  I  could  from  these  my  declining 
years  return  again  to  my  first  spring  of  youth  and 
▼igour;  but  that,  alas !  is  impossible :  all  that  re« 
mains  within  my  power  is  to  soften  the  inconveni^ 
enoes  I  feel^  with  an  easy  contented  mind^  and  the 
enjoyment  of  such  delights  as  this  solitude  affords 
me.  In  this  thought^  I  sat  me  down  on  a  bank  of 
flowers,  and  dropt  into  a  slumber,  which,  whether  it 
were  the  effect  of  fiimes  and  yapours,  or  my  present 
thoughts^  I  know  not ;  but  methought  the  genius  of 
the  garden  stood  before  me,  and  introduced  into  the 
Walk  where  I  lay  this  drama  and  different  scenes  of 
the  revolution  of  the  year,  which  whilst  I  then  saw, 
even  in  my  dream,  I  resolved  to  write  down,  and 
send  to  the  Spectator. 

"  The  first  person  whom  I  saw  advancing  towards 
me  was  a  youth  of  a  most  beautiful  air  and  shape, 
though  he  seemed  not  yet  arrived  at  that  exact  pro- 
portion and  Sjrmmetry  of  parts  which  a  little  more 
time  would  have  given  him ;  but,  however,  there  was 
such  a  bloom  in  his  countenance,  such  satis£eiction 
and  joy,  that  I  thought  it  the  most  desirable  form 
that  I  had  ever  seen.  He  was  clothed  in  a  flowing 
mantle  of  green  silk,  interwoven  with  flowers :  he 
had  a  chaplet  of  roses  on  his  head,  and  a  narcissus  in 
his  hand ;  primroses  and  violets  sprang  up  under  his 
feet,  and  all  nature  was  cheered  at  his  approach. 
Flora  was  on  one  hand,  and  Vertumnus  on  the  other, 
in  a  robe  of  changeable  silk.  After  this  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  moon-beams  reflected  with  a  sudden 
glare  from  armour,  and  to  see  a  man  completely  arm- 
ed, advancing  with  his  sword  drawn.  I  was  soon  in- 
formed by  the  genius  it  was  Mars,  who  had  long 
usurped  a  place  among  the  attendants  of  the  Spring. 
He  made  way  for  a  softer  appearance.  It  was  Ve- 
nus, without  any  ornament  but  her  own  beauties,  not 
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80  much  as  her  own  cestus^  with  which  she  had  en* 
compassed  a  globe^  which  she  held  in  her  right  hand, 
and  in  her  left  she  had  a  sceptre  of  gold.    After  her 
followed  the  Graces^  with  their  arms  entwined  within 
one  another :  their  girdles  were  loosed^  and  they  mor- 
ed  to  thc^  sound  of  soft  music^  striking  the  groond 
alternately  with  their  feet.     Then  came  up  the  three 
Months  which  belong  to  this  season.    As  March  ad- 
vanced towards  me^  there  was  methought  in  his  look 
a  lowering  roughness^  which  ill  befitted  a  month 
which  was  ranked  in  so  soft  a  season ;  but  as  he  came 
forwards^  his  features  became  insensibly  more  mild 
and  gentle ;  he  smoothed  his  brow^  and  looked  with 
80  sweet  a  countenance^  that  I  could  not  but  lament 
his  departure^  though  he  made  way  for  April.     He 
appeared  in  the  greatest  gaiety  imaginable^  and  had 
a  thousand  pleasures  to  attend  him ;  his  look  was  fre- 
quently clouded,  but  immediately  returned  to  its  first 
composure,  and  remained  fixed  in  a  smile.     Then 
came  May,  attended  by  Cupid,  with  his  bow  strungi 
and  in  a  posture  to  let  fly  an  arrow :  as  he  passed  hj, 
methougnt  I  heard  a  confused  noise  of  soft  complaints, 
gentle  ecstasies,  and  tender  sighs  of  lovers ;  vows  of 
constancy,  and  as  many  complainings  of  perfidioos- 
ness ;   all  which  the  winds  wafted  away  as  soon  as 
they  had  reached  my  hearing.     After  these  I  saw  a 
man  advance  in  the  full  prime  and  vigour  of  his  age; 
his  complexion  was  sanguine  and  ruddy,  his  hux 
black,  and  fell  down  in  beautiful  ringlets  not  beneath 
his  Moulders ;  a  mantle  of  hair-coloured  silk  hung 
loosely  upon  him :  he  advanced  with  a  hasty  step 
after  the  Spring,  and  sought  out  the  shade  and  cool 
fountains  which  played  in  the  garden.     He  was  par- 
ticularly well  pleased  when  a  troop  of  Zephyrs  ftui- 
ned  him  with  their  wings.     He  had  two  companions 
who  walked  on  each  side,  that  made  him  appear  the 
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laost  agre^Ue ;  the  one  was  Aurora  with  fingers  of 
roses,  and  her  feet  dewy,  attired  in  gray ;  the  other 
WB8  Vesper,  in  a  robe  of  azure  beset  with  drops  of 
sold,  whose  breath  he  caught  whilst  it  passed  over  a 
Dandle  of  honeysuckles  and  tuberoses  which  he  held 
in  his  hand.  Pan  and  Ceres  followed  them  with 
four  reapers,  who  danced  a  morrice^to  the  sound  of 
oaten-pipes  and  cymbals.  Then  came  the  attendant 
Months.  June  retained  still  some  small  likeness  of 
the  Spring ;  but  the  other  two  seemed  to  step  with 
a  less  vigorous  tread,  especially  August,  who  seemed 
almost  to  faint,  whilst,  for  half  the  steps  he  took,  the 
dog-star  levelled  his  rays  full  at  his  head.  They 
passed  on,  and  made  way  for  a  person  that  seemed 
to  bend  a  little  under  the  weight  of  years ;  his  beard 
and  hair,  which  were  fidl  grown,  were  composed  of  an 
emial  number  of  black  and  gray ;  he  wore  a  robe 
ndiich  he  had  girt  round  him,  of  a  yellowish  cast^ 
not  unlike  the  colour  of  fallen  leaves,  which  he  walked 
upon.  I  thought  he  hardly  made  amends  for  expel- 
ling the  foregoing  scene  by  the  large  quantity  of 
finuts  which  he  bore  in  his  hands.  Plenty  walked 
by  his  side  with  a  healthy  fresh  countenance,  pour- 
ing out  from  a  horn  all  the  various  products  of  the 
year.  Pomona  followed  with  a  glass  of  cider  in  her 
nand,  with  Bacchus  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  tigers, 
accompanied  by  a  whole  troop  of  satyrs,  fauns,  and 
sylvans.  September,  who  came  next,  seemed  in  his 
looks  to  promise  a  new  Spring,  and  wore  the  livery 
©f  those  months.  The  succeeding  month  was  all 
toiled  with  the  juice  of  grapes,  as  if  he  had  just  come 
from  the  wine-press.  November,  though  he  was  in 
this  division,  yet,  by  the  many  stops  he  made,  seem- 
ed rather  inclined  to  the  Winter,  which  followed 
dose  at  his  heels.  He  advanced  in  the  shape  of  an 
old  man  in  the  extremity  of  age ;  the  hair  he  had  was 
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villi  a  grest 

^p  IB  fniSy  but 

4f  cbU.  tint  bis  limbs 

)iii£r  icEi  to  tbe  ground, 

hadit 


himoneadi 

of 

;  be  adruiced 

the  most  de- 

I  at  <«er  shsl.    Ote  ^e  lore  put  of  liis 

^««»  gkmuut  JH-.  AFqjIia  and  sads&cdoD, 

witSL  ^DB  fimi Fag.  rp»  vans  ar  ooce;  bat  as  lie 
fBHC^  inn  oBfr  1  «a»  jaoaaed  at  a  abape  so  little 
oneipaaiiiEns  to  tt»  tSkr:  bs  bead  was  bald,  and 
aH^if  IC9C  «£  aa»  bfe  aspBHied  aid  and  defamed. 
C^  ^ut  kinder  ?>>t«f  bs  ■lalb  was  icpresented 
Jfixnler^  hicBl  mbei^fled  bair  and  a  digger  all 
Uou^,  AiBgser  ta  a  labe  «f  scarlet,  and  So^Bcica 
a^gfiTtfng  witk  buck  eves ;  but  absfve  aD,  tbe  most 
CBB^ECOW  va&  fiut  battfe  «f  tbe  Lapitlue  and  tbe 
CenfcuLTS.  I  detestod  a»  bideoos  a  sbape,  and  tuned 
ST  rrm  apm  Sstsis.  vbo  was  stealii^  away  be- 
bnd  bitor  vidk  a  seytbe  in  one  band  and  an  boar- 
gkas  in  t'otber,  iniobisefTed.  Rdiind  Neoessitr 
viBS  Vesta,  tbe  giodJess  of  lire,  witb  a  lamp  wbicn 
aras  perpetnaUr  snpp&d  witb  oil,  and  wbose  fiame 
was  etcrnaL  l^s/e  riwered  the  rugged  brow  of  Ne- 
cesdtT,  and  warmed  her  so  £ar  as  almost  to  make 
ber  assome  tbe  ^tures  and  likeness  of  Choice.  De- 
eember,  Jannary,  and  Febmary,  passed  on  after  the 
rest,  all  in  fiirs ;  there  was  little  distinction  to  be 

•  The  Eogfish  are  branded,  perhaps  unjustbr,  with  bting  wi- 
dktcd  to  suinde  about  this  time  of  the  vcar. 
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made  amongst  them ;  and  they  were  only  more  or 
less  displeasing^  as  they  discovered  more  or  less  haste 
towards  the  grateful  return  of  Spring." 

Z 
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'^Qidd  turn  mortalia  pectora  cogist 
Awri  sacra  fames  / 

▼IRG.  JEM.  iii.  56. 

O  cursed  hunger  of  pernicious  gold ! 

What  bands  of  fdth  can  impious  lucre  hold ! 

DRTDZK. 

A  VERY  agreeable  friend  of  mine,  the  other  day, 
carrying  me  in  his  coach  into  the  country  to  dinner, 
fell  into  discourse  concerning  the  care  of  parents 
due  to  their  children,  and  the  piety  of  cnildren 
towards  their  parents.  He  was  reflecting  up<m  the 
succession  of  particular  virtues  and  qualities  there 
might  be  preserved  from  one  generation  to  another, 
if  these  regards  were  reciprocally  held  in  veneration : 
but  as  he  never  fails  to  mix  an  air  of  mirth  and  good- 
humour  with  his  good  sense  and  reasoning,  he  entered 
into  the  following  relation : 

'  I  WILL  not  be  confident  in  what  century,  or 
under  what  reign  it  happened,  that  this  want  of 
mutual  confidence  and  right  understanding  between 
father  and  son  was  fatal  to  the  family  of  the  Valen« 
tines  in  Grermany.  Basilius  Valentinus  was  a  person 
who  had  arrived  at  the  utmost  perfection  m  the 
hermetic  art,  and  initiated  his  son  Alexandrinus  in 
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the  nine  mjitefies :  but,  as  yoa  know  tltey  are  not 
to  be  attained  bat  by  the  painful,  the  pious,  the 
rhu^i^^y  and  pure  of  heart,  Bosilius  did  not  open  to 
him,  because  of  his  youth,  and  the  deviations  too 
natural  to  it,  the  greatest  secrets  of  which  he  was 
master,  as  well  knowing  that  the  operation  would 
£dl  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so  liable  to  errors  in  life 
as  Alezandrinus.     But  beheving,  from  a  certain  in« 
disposition  c^  mind  as  well  as  body,  his  dissolution 
was  drawing  nigh,  he  called  Alexandrinus  to  him^ 
and  as  he  lay  on  a  coudb,  over-against  which  his  soof 
was  seated,  and  prepared  by  sending  out  servants  one 
after  another,  and  admonition  to  examine  that  no 
one  overheard  them,  he  revealed  the  most  impcvtant 
of  his  secrets  with  ike  solenmity  and  language  of  an 
adept.     "  3Iy  son,"  said  he,  "  many  have  been  the 
watchings,  long  the  lucubrati<Mis,  constant  the  hi- 
bonrs,  c^  thy  fiither,  not  only  to  gain  a  great  and 
plentiful  estate  to  his  posterity,  but  also  to  take  care 
that  he  should  have  no  posterity.     Be  not  amazed, 
my  child ;  I  do  not  mean  that  thou  shalt  be  taken 
from  me,  but  that  I  will  never  leave  thee,  and  con- 
sequently  cannot  be  said  to  have  posterity.    Behold, 
my  dearest  Alexandrinus,  the  effect  of  what  was  pro- 
pagated in  nine  months.     We  are  not  to  contradict 
nature,  but  to  follow  and  to  help  her ;  just  as  long 
as  an  infant  is  in  the  womb  of  its  parent,  so  long  are 
these  medicines  of  revivification  in  preparing.     Ob- 
serve this  small  phial  and  this  little  gallipot — ^in  this 
an  unguent,  in  the  other  a  liquor.     In  these,  my 
diild,  are  collected  such  powers,  as  shall  revive  the 
springs  of  life  when  they  are  yet  but  just  ceased,  and 
give  new  strength,  new  spirits,  and,  in  a  word,  wholly 
restore  all  the  organs  and  senses  of  the  human  body 
to  aagpMit  a  duration  as  it  had  before  enjoyed  froui 
fAe  day  of  the  a})plication  of  these  niy 
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medicines.   But,  my  beloved  son,  care  must  be  taken 
to  apply  them  within  ten  hours  after  the  breath  is 
out  of  the  body,  while  yet  the  clay  is  warm  with  its 
late  life,  and  yet  capable  of  resuscitation.    I  find  my 
frame  grown  crazy  with  perpetual  toil  and  medi.- 
tation ;  and  I  conjure  you,  as  soon  as  I  am  dead,  to 
anoint  me  with  this  unguent ;  and  when  you  see  me 
begin  to  move,  pour  into  my  lips  this  inestimable 
liquor,  else  the  force  of  the  ointment  will  be  ineffec- 
tual.   By  this  means  you  will  give  me  life,  as  I  have 
you,  and  we  wall  from  that  hour  mutually  lay  aside 
the  authority  of  having  bestowed  life  on  each  other, 
but  live  as  brethren,  and  prepare  new  medicines 
against  such  another  period  of  time  as  will  demand 
another  application  of  the  same  restoratives*"  .  In  a 
few  days  after  these  wonderful  ingredients  were  de- 
livered'to  Alexandrinus,  Basilius  departed  this  life. 
But  such  was  the  pious  sorrow  of  the  son  at  the  loss 
of  so  excellent  a  father,  and  the  first  transports  of 
grief  had  so  wholly  disabled  him  from  all  manner  of 
business,  that  he  never  thought  of  the  medicines  till 
the  time  to  which  his  father  had  limited  their  efficacy 
was  expired.     To  tell  the  truth,  Alexandrinus  was 
a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  and  considered  his  father 
had  lived  out  his  natural  time ;  his  life  was  long  and 
uniform,  suitable  to  the  regularity  of  it ;  but  that  he 
himself,  poor  sinner,  wanted  a  new  life,  to  repent  of 
a  very  bad  one  hitherto,  and,  in  the  examination  of 
his  heart  resolved  to  go  on  as  he  did  with  this  natural 
being  of  his,  but  repent  very  faithfully,  and  spend 
▼erv  piously  the  life  to  which  he  should  be  restored 
by  application  of  these  rarities,  when  time  should 
come,  to  his  own  person. 

'  It  has  been  observed,  that  Providence  frequently 
punishes  the  self-love  of  men,  who  would  do  immo- 
cerately  for  their  own  offspring,  with  children  very 
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much  below  their  characters  and  quafificBtions  ;  ia- 
somnch  that  they  only  transmit  ucir  names  ta  be 
borne  by  those  who  give  daily  proofr  of  the  Tsaitj 
of  the  labour  and  ambitian  of  their  progcniton. 

'  It  happened  thus  in  the  £unily  of  fiasilins ;  fir 
Alexandnnus  b^an  to  enjoT  his  ample  fisrtune  ia  iB 
the  extremities  of  honseh^d  expense,  fnmitnre,  aa^ 
insolent  equipage ;  and  this  he  porsoed  till  the  d^ 
of  his  o^-n  depsurtnre  began,  as  he  grew  «*««y»j  tt 
approach.  As  Basilius  was  punished  with  a  aon  im 
unlike  him,  Alexandrinus  was  visited  with  one  of  kii 
owu  disposition.  It  is  natural  that  ill  men  tkoaU 
be  suspicious ;  and  Alexandrinus,  besides  that  js- 
lousy,  had  proofs  of  the  Tidous  disposition  of  hisaa 
Renatus,  fw  that  was  his  name. 

*  Alexandrinus,  as  I  obeenred,  having  ven-  gmi 
reasons  for  thinking  it  unsafe  to  trust  the  real  seoft 
of  his  phial  and  gallipot  to  any  man  living,  puijuliJ 
to  make  sure  work,  and  hope  £ar  his  —■^'^fT  de- 
pending from  the  avarice,  not  the  bounty  of  hii  be- 
nefactor. 

'  With  this  thought  he  called  Renatus  to  his  bed- 
side, and  bespoke  him  in  the  most  pathetic  gestnie 
and  accent.  ^^  As  much,  my  son,  as  yon  have  bees 
addicted  to  vanity  and  pleasure,  as  I  also  have  beta 
before  you,*  you  nor  I  could  escape  the  £ime  or  tbe 
good  etfects  of  the  profound  knowledge  of  oar  pro- 
genitor, the  renowned  Basilius.  His  symbol  is  fcrr 
well  known  in  the  philosophic  wcR'ld  ;  and  I  sfaiU 
never  forget  the  venerable  air  of  his  conntenaaop. 
when  he  let  me  into  the  profound  mysteries  of  tlw 
smaragdine  table  of  Hermes.  It  is  true,"  said  he, 
''  and  far  removed  from  all  colour  of  deceit;  tfcat 
which  is  inferior  is  like  that  which  is  superior,  by 

•  The  word  *  neither*  seems  omitted  here,  though  it  if  ?^ 
in  the  original  publication  in  folio^  or  in  the  tdit.  ia  8tow  at  171^ 
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which  are  acquired  and  perfected  all  the  miracles  of 
a  certain  work.  The  fiather  is  the  Bun,  the  mother 
the  moon^  the  wind  is  in  the  womb^  the  earth  is  the 
nurse  of  it^  and  mother  of  all  perfection.  All  this 
must  be  received  with  modesty  and  wisdom.  The 
^diymical  people  cairy,  in  aU  their  jargon,  a  whim- 
vcal  sort  of  piety  whidi  is  ordinary  with  great  lovers 
of  money,  and  is  no  more  but  deceiving  themselves, 
that  their  r^ularity  and  strictness  of  manners,  for 
the  ends  of  tUs  world,  has  some  affinity  to  the  inno- 
cence of  heart  which  must  recommend  them  to  the 
next."  Renatus  wondered  to  hear  his  father  talk  so 
like  an  adept,  and  with  such  a  mixture  of  piety ; 
ivhile  Alexandrinus,  observing  his  attention  fixed, 
proceeded.  "  This  phial^  child,  and  this  little  earthen 
pot,  will  add  to  thy  estate  so  much  as  to  make  thee 
the  richest  man  in  the  German  empire.  I  am  going 
to  my  long  home,  but  shall  not  return  to  common 
dnst."  Then  he  resumed  a  countenance  of  alacrity, 
jHid  told  him,  that  if  within  an  hour  after  his  death 
he  anointed  his  whole  body,  and  poured  down  his 
ihroat  that  liquor  which  he  had  from  old  Basilius,  the 
corpse  would  be  converted  into  pure  gold.  I  will  not 
pretend  to  express  to  you  the  unfeigned  tenderness 
that  passed  between  these  two  extraordinary  persons ; 
but  if  the  father  recommended  the  care  m  his  re- 
mains with  vehemence  and  affection,  the  son  was  not 
behindhand  in  professing  that  he  would  not  cut  the 
least  bit  off  him  but  upon  the  utmost  extremity,  or 
to  jHTOvide  for  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

'  Well,  Alexammnus  died,  and  the  heir  of  his  body 
as  our  term  is,  could  not  forbear,  in  the  wantonnesses 
•of  his  heart,  to  measure  the  length  and  breadth  of 
his  beloved  father,  and  cast  up  the  ensuing  value  of 
him  before  he  proceeded  to  operation.  When  he 
luiew  the  immense  reward  of  his  pains,  he  began  the 
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work :  but  lo !  when  he  had  anointed  the  tioipse  all 
over^  and  b^an  to  apply  the  liqnor,  the  body  stiired, 
and  Renatus,  in  a  fright^  broke  the  phiaL' 
T 
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Quantiim  d  rerum  turpituiine  abes,  tantiim  te  a  veriiomm  BbertA 
se/ujigeu.  TUU* 

We  should  be  as  careful  of  our  words,  as  uur  actions  ;  and  as  ftr 
from  speaking,  as  from  doing,  ilL 

It  is  a  certain  sign  of  an  ill  heart  to  be  indined  to 
defamation.  They  who  are  harmless  and  innocent 
can  have  no  gratification  that  way ;  but  it  ever  araei 
from  a  neglect  of  what  is  laudable  in  a  man's  sdi^ 
and  an  impatience  of  seeing  it  in  another.  Else  whr 
should  virtue  provoke?  WTiy  should  beauty  displease 
in  such  a  degree,  that  a  man  given  to  scandal  never 
lets  the  mention  of  either  pass  by  him,  without  offer- 
ing something  to  the  dimunition  of  it  ?  A  lady  the 
other  day  at  a  visit,  being  attacked  somewhat  rodelf 
by  one  whose  own  character  has  been  very  rou^ily 
treated,  answered  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  intempe- 
rance very  calmly,  '  Good  madam,  spare  me,  who  am 
none  of  your  match ;  I  speak  ill  of  nobody,  anditii 
a  new  thing  to  me  to  be  spoken  ill  of.'  Little  minds 
think  fame  consists  in  the  number  of  votes  they  have 
on  their  side  among  the  multitude,  whereas  it  is  really 
the  inseparable  follower  of  good  and  worthy  actions. 
Fame  is  as  natural  a  follower  of  merit,  as  a  shadow 
is  of  a  body.     It  is  true  when  crowds  press  upon  you, 
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this  shadow  cannot  be  seen ;  but  when  they  separate 

from  around  you,  it  wiU  again  appear.     The  lazy, 

the  idle,  and  the  froward,  are  the  persons  who  are 

most  pleased  with  the  little  tales  which  pass  about 

the  town  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Were  it  not  for  the  pleasure  of  speaking  ill,  there 

are  numbers  of  people  who  are  too  lazy  to  go  out  of 

their  own  houses,  and  too  ill-natured  to  open  their 

lips  in  OQBversation.     It  was.  not  a  little  diverting 

me  other  day  to  observe  a  lady  reading  a  post-letter, 

and  at  these  words,  ^  After  all  her  airs,  he  has  heard 

some  story  or  otiier,  and  the  match  is  broke  off,'  give 

orders  in  the  midst  of  her  reading,  '  Put  to  the  horses.' 

Vfaat  a  young  woman  of  merit  has  missed  an  advan- 

isgeous  settlement  was  news  not  to  be  delayed,  lest 

somebody  else  should  have  given  her  malicious  ac« 

qvaintance  that  satisfeiction  before  her.     The  un- 

vjllingness  to  receive  good  tidings  is  a  quality  as  in- 

ssparable  from  a  scandal-bearer,  as  the  readiness  to 

diimlge  bad.     But,  alas !  how  wretchedly  low  and 

cootemptible  is  that  state  of  mind,  that  cannot  be 

pleased  but  by  what  is  the  subject  of  lamentation. 

This  temper  nas  ever  been,  in  the  highest  degree, 

^idions  to  gallant  spirits.     The  Persian  soldier,  who 

iras  heard  reviling  Alexander  the  Great,  was  well 

admonished  by  his  officer,  '  Sir,  you  are  paid  to  fight 

sgaiBst  Alexander,  and  not  to  rail  at  him. 

Cicero,  in  one  of  his  pleadings,  defending  his  client 
Cram  general  scandal,  says  very  handsomely,  and  with 
miiidi  reason,  ^  There  are  many  who  have  particular 
engagements  to  the  prosecutor ;  there  are  many  who 
aie  known  to  have  ill-will  to  him  for  whom  I  appear; 
Ihere  are  many  who  are  naturally  addicted  to  defa- 
mation, and  envious  of  any  good  to  any  man,  who 
may  have  contributed  to  spread  reports  of  this  kind: 
Bnr  nothing  is  so  swift  as  scandal,  nothing  is  more 
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easily  sent  abroad,  nothing:  received  with  more  wd- 
come,  nothing  diffizses  itself  so  nniTCTsaUy.     I  shall 
not  desire,  that  if  any  report  to  our  disadrantage  has 
any  ground  for  it,  yoa  woold  orerlook  or  extennafte 
it:  hot  if  there  be  any  thing  adTanocd,  without  a  per- 
son who  can  say  whoioe  he  bad  it,  or  which  is  attest- 
ed by  one  who  forgot  who  told  him  it,  or  who  hadit 
firom  one  of  so  little  oonsideratioa  that  he  did  not  the& 
think  it  worth  his  notice,  all  such  testimooies  as  these, 
I  know,  yoa  will  think  too  slight  to  hare  any  credit 
against  the  innocence  and  hoooor  of  your  fidkw-citi- 
zen.'    When  an  ill  report  is  traced,  it  Tery  often  ta- 
nishes  among  such  as  the  orator  has  here  iedted«> 
And  how  de^icable  a  creature  most  that  be,  who  is 
in  pain  for  what  passes  among  so  fiiToloiis  a  peo- 
ple!   There  is  a  town  in  Warwickshire,  of  good  noC^ 
and  fwmerly  pretty  fEunous  £nr  much  animosity  md 
dissension,  tiie  chief  families  of  whidi  hare  now  tnni- 
ed  all  their  whispers,  backbitings,  envies,  and  prirste 
malices,  into  mirth  and  entertainment,  by  means  of 
a  peevish  old  gentlewoman,  known  by  the  title  of  the 
lady  Bluemantle.     This  heroine  had,  for  many  yesn 
together,  outdone  the  whole  sisterhood  of  gossips  in 
invention,  quick  utterance,  and  unprovoked  malice. 
This  good  body  is  of  a  lasting  constitution,  thflo^ 
extremely  decayed  in  her  eyes,  and  decrepid  in  het 
feet.     The  two  circumstances  of  being  always  st 
home  from  her  lameness,  and  very  attentive  froni 
her  blindness,  make  her  lodgings  the  reoeptade  flf 
all  that  passes  in  town,  good  or  bad ;  but  far  the 
latter  she  seems  to  have  the  better  memory.    There 
is  another  thing  to  be  noted  of  her,  which  is,  thst, 
as  it  is  usual  with  old  people,  she  has  a  livelier  me- 
mory of  things  which  passed  when  she  was  very  jaox^ 
than,  of  late  years.     Add  to  all  this,  that  she  dnes 
not  only  not  love  any  body,  but  she  hates  every  body* 
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The  statue  in  Rome*  does  not  serve  to  vent  malice 
half  so  well  as  this  old  lady  does  to  disappoint  it. 
She  does  not  know  the  author  of  any  thing  that  is 
told  her^  but  can  readily  repeat  the  matter  itself; 
therefore,  though  she  exposes  all  the  whole  town,  she 
ciffends  no  one  body  in  it.  She  is  so  exquisitely  rest- 
less and  peevish,  that  she  quarrels  with  all  about 
her,  and  sometimes  in  a  freaJc  will  instantly  change 
her  habitation.  To  indulge  this  humour,  she  is  led 
about  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  same  house  she 
18  in ;  and  the  persons  to  whom  she  is  to  remove, 
being  in  the  plot,  are  ready  to  receive  her  at  her 
own  chamber  again.  At  stated  times  the  gentle- 
woman at  whose  house  she  supposes  she  is  at  the 
dme,  is  sent  for  to  quarrel  with,  according  to  her 
oomnion  custom.  Wlicn  they  have  a  mind  to  drive 
the  jest,  she  is  immediately  urged  to  that  degree, 
thut  she  will  board  in  a  family  with  which  she  has 
ileyer  yet  been ;  and  away  she  will  go  this  instant, 
and  tell  them  all  that  the  rest  have  been  saying  of 
Khem.  By  this  means  she  has  been  an  inhabitant 
of  every  nouse  in  the  place,  without  stirring  from 
die  same  habitation:  and  the  many  stories  which 
every  body  furnishes  her  with,  to  favour  that  deceit, 
make  her  the  general  intelligencer  of  the  town  of 
all  that  can  be  said  by  one  woman  against  another. 
Urns  groundless  stories  die  away,  and  sometimes 
kmths  are  smothered  under  the  general  word,  when 
they  have  a  mind  to  discountenance  a  thing,  ^  Oh ! 
that  is  in  my  lady  Bluemantle's  Memoirs.' 

Whoever  receives  impressions  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  others,  without  examination,  is  to  be  had  in 
no  other  credit  for  intelligence  than  this  good  lady 

•  A  statue  of  Pasquin  in  that  city,  on  which  sarcastic  remarks 
pasted,  and  thence  called  PasquiAades. 
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Bluemantle,  who  is  smbjected  to  have  her  ears  ini' 
posed  upon  for  want  of  other  helps  to  better  iaht^ 
mation.  Add  to  this^  that  other  8candal-beafer» 
suspend  the  use  of  these  faculties  which  she  lis» 
lost^  rather  than  apriy  them  to  do  jifstioe  to  tbdr 


neighbours:  and  I  thmk^  for  the  serriee  of  my  fior 
readers,  to  acquaint  them,  that  there  h 
lady  Bluemantle  at  erery  visit  is  town 


No.  428.    FRIDAY,  JIJLY  II,  1712: 


(kcupet  esitremum  jcaMes^— ^ 

HOE.  ABS  TOB,  4110 

The  devil  take  the  hindmost  f 

XXOrrBOfa 

It  is  an  impertinent  and  unreaesonable  ftult  in  cob^ 
rersation,  for  one  man  to  take  up  all  the  disoooneL 
It  may  possibly  be  objected  to  me  myself^  that  I  am 
guilty  in  this  kind,  in  entertaining  the  town  every 
day,  and  not  giving  so  many  able  persons,  whobave 
it  more  in  their  power,  and  a&  much  in  their  indi' 
nation,  an  opportunity  to  oblige  mankind  with  their 
thoughts.  ^  Besides,'  said  one  whom  I  overheard  the 
other  day,  '  why  must  this  paper  turn  altogether  upoa 
topics  of  learning  and  morality?  Why  shoula  it 
pretend  only  to  wit,  humour,  or  the  like — ^things 
which  are  useful  only  to  amuse  men  of  literature  and 
superior  education  ?  I  would  have  it  consist  also  of  all 
thmgs  which  may  be  necessary  or  useful  to  any  part 
of  society ;  and  the  mechanic  arts  should  have  their 
place  as  well  as  the  liberal.  The  ways  of  gaiii» 
husbandry,  and  thrift,  will  serve  a  greater  number 
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of  people,  than  digcourses  upon  what  was  well  said  or 
dime  by  such  a  philosopher^  hero,  general,  or  poet.'—* 
I  no  sooner  heard  this  critic  talk  of  my  works,  but  I 
minuted  what  he  had  said ;  and  £rom  that  instant 
leBolved  to  enlarge  the  phui  of  my  speculations,  by 
giving  notice  to  s£  persons  of  all  orders,  and  each  sex, 
that  if  they  are  pleased  to  send  me  discourses,  with 
their  names  and  places  of  abode  to  them,  so  that  I  can 
be  satisfied  the  writii^  are  authentic,  such  their 
labours  shall  be  fedthfuUy  inserted  in  this  paper.  It 
will  be  of  much  more  consequence  to  a  youth,  in  his 
apprenticeship,  to  know  by  what  rules  and  arts  mich 
a  one  became  sheriff  of  the  city  of  London,  than  to 
see  the  sign  of  one  of  his  own  quality  with  a  lion'» 
heart  in  €»ch  hand.  The  world,  mdeed,  is  enchanted 
with  romantic  and  improbable  achievements,  when 
the  plain  path  to  respective  greatness  and  success, 
in  the  wav  of  life  a  man  is  in,  is  wholly  overlooked.r 
Is  it  possible  that  a  young  man  at  present  could  pass 
his  time  better  than  in  reading  the  history  of  stodcs, 
and  knowing  by  what  secret  springs  they  have  such 
sodden  ascents  and  fsdls  in  the  same  day  ?  Could  he 
be  better  conducted  in  his  way  to  wealth,  which  is  the 
oreat  article  of  life,  than  in  a  treatise  dated  from 
Change-allev  by  an  able  proficient  there?  Nothing 
oertainly  could  be  more  useful,  than  to  be  well  instruct- 
ed in  his  hopes  and  fears;  to  be  diffident  when  others 
exalt;  and  with  a  secret  joy  buy  when  others  think 
it  their  interest  to  sell.  I  invite  all  persons  who 
have  any  thing  to  say  for  the  profitable  information 
of  the  public,  to  take  their  turns  in  my  paper :  they 
are  welcome,  from  the  late  noble  inventor  of  the  lon- 
gitude,  to  the  humble  author  of  strops  for  razors.  If 
ts  carry  ships  in  safety,  to  give  help  to  people  tossed 
in  a  troubled  sea,  without  knowing  to  what  shore 
they  bear,  what  rocks  to  avoid,  or  what  coast  to  nray 
6r  in  their  extremity,  be  a  worthy  labour,  and  an 
yoi|.  X.  s 
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invention  that  deserves  a  statue ;  at  the  same  time^ 
he  who  has  found  means  to  let  the  instrument^  which 
is  to  make  your  visage  less  horrid^  and  your  person 
more  smug^  easy  in  the  operation^  is  worthy  d  some 
kind  of  good  reception.  If  things  of  high  moment 
meet  with  renown^  those  of  little  consideration,  since 
of  any  consideration,  are  not  to  be  despised.  In 
order  that  no  merit  may  lie  hid,  and  no  art  unim- 
proved, I  repeat  it,  that  I  call  artificers,  as  well  as 
philosophers,  to  my  assistance  in  the  public  service. 
It  would  be  of  great  use  if  we  had  an  exact  history 
of  the  successes  of  every  great  shop  within  the  city- 
walls,  what  tracts  of  kmd  have  been  purchased  by  a 
constant  attendance  within  a  walk  of  thirty  ^oot  If 
it  could  also  be  noted  in  the  equipage  of  those  who  are 
ascended  from  the  successful  trade  of  their  anoestan 
into  figure  and  equipage,  such  accounts  would  quicken 
industry  in  the  pursuit  of  such  acquisitions,  uid  dis- 
countenance luxury  in  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

To  diversify  these  kind  of  informations,  the  indus- 
try of  the  female  world  is  not  to  be  unobserved.  She 
to  whose  household  virtues  it  is  owing,  that  men  do 
honour  to  her  husband,  should  be  recorded  with  ve- 
neration ;  she  who  has  wasted  his  labours,  with  in- 
fsEuny.  When  we  are  come  into  domestic  life  in  this 
manner,  to  awaken  caution  and  attendance  to  the 
main  point,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  give  now  and 
then  a  touch  of  tragedy,  and  describe  that  most  dread- 
ful of  all  human  conditions,  the  case  of  bankruptcy: 
how  plenty,  credit,  cheerfulness,  fidl  hopes,  and  easy 
possessions,  are  in  an  instant  turned  into  penury, 
fsEunt  aspects,  diffidence,  sorrow,  and  misery;  now  the 
man,  who  with  an  open  hand  the  day  before  could 
administer  to  the  extremities  of  others,  is  shunned 
to-day  by  the  friend  of  his  bosom.  It  would  be  use- 
ful to  show  how  just  this  is  on  the  n^ligent,  hoiw 
lamentable  on  the  industrious.     A  paper  written  by 
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a  merchant  might  give  this  island  a  true  sense  of  the 
worth  and  importance  of  his  character ;  it  might  be 
visible  from  what  he  could  say^  that  no  spldier  enter- 
ing a  breach  adventures  more  for  honour^  than  the 
trader  does  for  wealth  to  his  country.  In  both  cases^ 
the  adventurers  have  their  own  advantage ;  but  I 
know  no  cases  wherein  every  body  else  is  a  sharer  in 
the  success. 

It  is  objected  by  readers  of  history >  that  the  battles 
in  those  narrations  are  scarce  ever  to  be  understood. 
This  misfortune  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of 
historians   in  the  methods  of  drawing  up^  changing 
the  forms  of  a  battalia^  and  the  enemy  retreating  from^ 
as  well  as  approaching  to^  the  charge.    But  in  the 
diseonrses  from  the  correspondents  whom  I  now  in- 
vite^ the  danger  will  be  of  another  kind ;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  caution  them  only  against  using  terms  of 
krC^  and  describing  things  that  are  ^Eimiliar  to  them 
in  words  unknown  to  their  readers.     I  prinnise  my- 
self a  great  harvest  of  new  circumstances^  persons, 
and  thii^,  from  this  proposal ;  and  a  world,  which 
many  think  they  are  well  acquainted  with,  discovered 
as  wholly  new.   This  sort  of  intelligence  will  give  a 
lively  image  of  the  chain  and  mutual  dependence  of 
ImnaaH  society,  take  off  impertinent  prejudices,  en- 
large the  minds  of  those  whose  views  are  confined  to 
their  own  circumstances;  and,  in  short,  if  the  know- 
ing in  several  arts,  professions,  and  trades,  will  exert 
themselves,  it  cannot  but  produce  a  new  field  of  di- 
version and  instruction,  more  agreeable  than  has  yet 
ajypeared. 

T 
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No.  429.    SATURDAY,  JULY  12,  1712. 


DedoceitUt 
roeSku,—-  Bom.  cam.  b.  2.  IS. 

From  cbeKb  of  words  the  erowd  die  brings 
To  red  estfanates  of  tluiigs. 


**  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

''  Since  I  gave  an  acooant  of  an  agreeable  set  of 
company  which  were  gone  down  into  the  oonntrir* 
I  have  received  advices  from  thence,  that  the  insti- 
tution  of  an  infirmary  for  those  who  should  be  out 
of  humour  has  had  very  good  effects.  My  letten 
mention  particular  circumstances  of  two  or  tuee  per« 
SOBS,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  retire  of  their  own 
accord,  and  notified  that  they  were  withdrawn,  with 
the  reasons  of  it  to  the  company,  in  their  respective 
memorials. 


'  THE  MEMORIAL  OF  MRS.  MART  DAINTY,  SPINBTBXi 
*  HUMBLY  SHOWETH, 

'  ThaTj  conscions  of  her  own  want  of  merit,  ac- 
companied with  a  vanity  of  beine  admired,  she  had 
gone  into  exile  of  her  own  accord. 

'  She  is  sensible  that  a  vain  person  is  the  most  in« 
sufferable  creature  living,  in  a  well-bred  assemblT- 

'  That  she  desired,  before  she  appeared  in  public 
again,  she  might  have  assurances,  that  thou^  she 
might  be  thought  handsome,  there  might  not  more 
address  or  compliment  be  paid  to  her  than  to  the 
rest  of  the  company. 
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'  That  she  eonoeived  it  a  kind  of  superiority,  that 
one  person  should  take  upon  him  to  commend  an- 
other. 

'  Lastly^  that  she  went  into  the  infirmary,  to  avoid 
a  particular  person,  who  took  upon  him  to  profess 
an  admiration  of  her. 

'  She  therefore  prayed,  that  to  applaud  out  of  due 
"place  might  be  declared  an  oifence,  and  punished  in 
the  same  manner  with  detraction,  in  that  the  latter 
did  but  report  persons  defective,  and  the  former 
made  them  so. 

*  All  which  is  submitted,*  &c* 


'^  There  appeared  a  delicacy  and  sincerity  in  this 
memorial  very  uncommon ;  but  my  friend  informs 
me,  that  the  allegations  of  it  were  groundless,  inso- 
much that  this  declaration  of  an  aversion  to  being 
praised,  was  understood  to  be  no  other  than  a  secret 
trap  to  purchase  it,  for  which  reason  it  lies  still  on 
the  table  unanswered. 


'  THE    HUMBLE    MEMORIAL    OF    THE    LADY    LYDIA 

LOLLER. 

'  8H0WETH, 

'  That  the  lady  Lydia  is  a  woman  of  quality ; 
married  to  a  private  gentleman. 

'  That  she  finds  herself  neither  well  nor  ill. 

'  That  her  husband  is  a  clown. 

'  That  lady  Lydia  cannot  see  company. 

'  That  she  desires  the  infirmary  may  be  her  apart-* 
ment  during  her  stay  in  the  country. 

'  That  they  would  please  to  make  merry  with  their 
equals. 

s3 
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'  That  Mr.  LoUer  might  stay  with  ihem  if  he 
thought  fit.' 

"  It  was  immediately  resolved,  that  lady  Lydia 
was  still  at  London. 


'  THB  HUMBIiS  MEMOBIAL  OF  THOMAS  SUOOSN^  ESQ. 
OF  THE  INNEB  T£MPI<E. 

'  8H0WETH, 

'  That  Mr.  Sudden  is  conscious  that  he  is  too 
much  given  to  argumentation. 

'  That  he  talks  loud. 

'  That  he  is  apt  to  think  all  things  matter  of  de« 
bate. 

'  That  he  stayed  behind  in  Westminster-hall, 
when  the  late  shake  in  the  roof  happened,  only  be- 
cause a  counsel  of  the  other  side  asserted  it  was 
onninffdown. 

'  That  he  cannot  for  his  life  consent  to  any  thing' 

'  That  he  stays  in  the  infirmary  to  forget  him- 
self. 

'  That  as  soon  as  he  has  forgot  himself  he  will 
wait  on  the  company.' 

''  His  indisposition  was  allowed  to  be  sufficient  to 
require  a  cessation  from  company. 

'  the  memorial  of  frank  jolly. 

'  SHOWBTH, 

^  That  he  hath  put  himself  into  the  infirmary,  in 
r^ard  he  is  sensible  of  a  certain  rustic  mirth  which 
renders  him  unfit  for  polite  conversation. 

^  That  be  intends  to  prepare  himself,  by  abeti- 
uence  and  tbm  di"eX>  Xq\>^  Qas^Qi  xJcka  ^m^nr. 
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'  Tlmt  at  present  he  comes  into  a  room  as  if  he 
were  an  express  from  abroad. 

'  That  he  has  chosen  an  apartment  with  a  matted 
sntichamber^  to  practise  motion  without  being  heard. 

'  That  he  bows^  talks,  drinks,  eats  and  helps  him- 
self before  a  glass  to  learn  to  act  with  moderation. 

'  That  by  reason  of  his  luxuriant  health  he  is  op- 
pressive to  persons  of  composed  behaviour. 

'  That  he  is  endeavouring  to  forget  the  word 
*'  pshaw,  pshaw." 

'  That  he  is  also  weaning  himself  from  his  cane. 

^  That  when  he  has  learnt  to  live  without  his  said 
«ane,  he  will  wait  on  the  company/  &c. 


^  THX  JIEXORIAIi  OF  JOHN  RHUBARB,  ESQ. 
'  8HOWETH, 

'  Tmjli  your  petitioner  has  retired  to  the  infir- 
mary, but  that  he  is  in  perfect  good  health,  except 
that  he  has  by  long  use,  and  for  want  of  discourse, 
contracted  a  Imbit  of  complaint  that  he  is  sick. 

'  That  he  wants  for  nothing  under  the  sun,  but 
what  to  say,  and  therefore  has  fallen  into  this  un- 
happy malady  of  complaining  that  he  is  sick. 

'That  this  custom  of  his  makes  him,  by  his  own 
confession,  fit  only  for  the  infirmary,  and  therefore 
lie  has  not  waited  for  being  sentenced  to  it. 

'  That  he  is  conscious  there  is  nothing  more  im- 
proper than  such  a  complaint  in  good  company,  in 
that  they  must  pity  whether  they  think  the  lamenter, 
ill  or  not ;  and  that  the  complainant  must  make  a 
silly  figure,  whether  he  is  pitied  or  not. 

'  Your  petitioner  humbly  prays  that  he  may  have 
tiinc  to  know  how  he  does,  and  he  will  make  his  ap- 
pearance.' 
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'^  The  yaletudinarian  was  likewise  easily  excused : 
and  this  society^  being  resolved  not  only  to  make  it 
their  business  to  pass  their  time  agreeably  for  the 
present  season^  but  also  to  commence  such  balnts  in 
themselves  as  may  be  of  use  in  their  future  conduct 
in  general,  are  very  ready  to  give  in  to  a  ^uicied  or 
real  incapacity  to  join  with  their  measures^  in  order 
to  have  no  humourist^  proud  man^  impertinent  or 
sufficient  fellow^  break  in  upon  their  happiness. 
Great  evils  seldom  happen  to  disturb  company ;  but 
indulgence  in  particularities  of  humour  is  the  seed 
of  mf^ing  half  our  time  hang  in  suspense^  or  waste 
away  under  real  discomposures. 

"  Among  other  things^  it  is  carefully  provided 
that  there  may  not  be  disagreeable  familiarities.  No 
one  is  to  appear  in  the  public  rooms  undressed^  or 
enter  abruptly  into  each  other's  apartment  without 
intimation.  jSvery  one  has  hitherto  been  so  careful 
in  his  behaviour^  tnat  there  has  but  one  offender,  in 
ten  days'  time,  been  sent  into  the  infirmary^  and  that 
was  for  throwing  away  his  cards  at  whist. 

'^  He  has  offered  his  submission  in  the  following 
terms : 


'  THE   HUMBLE    PETITION   OP   JEOFFBY 
HOTSPUR^  ESQ. 

'  SHOWETH, 

'  Though  the  petitioner  swore,  stamped,  and 
threw  down  his  cards,  he  has  all  imaginable  respect 
for  the  ladies  and  the  whole  company. 

'  That  he  humbly  desires  it  may  lie  considered,  in 
the  case  of  gaming,  there  are  many  motives  which 
provoke  to  disorder. 
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'  Hiat  the  desiie  of  gain,  and  the  desire  of  vic- 
tary,  are  both  thwarted  in  losing. 

'  That  all  conversations  in  the  world  have  indulged 
iminan  infirmity  in  this  case. 

'  Your  petitioner  therefore  most  humbly  prays, 
that  he  may  be  restored  to  the  company :  and  he 
hopes  to  bear  ill-fortune  with  a  good  grace  for  the 
fotoie^  and  to  demean  himself  so  as  to  be  no  more 
than  dieerful  when  he  wins,  than  grave  when  he 
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Quiere  peregrinumi  vidfUa  rauca  redamat, 

HOB.  BSIST.  i.  17.  uU. 

— •  The  crowd  replies, 
Go  ledc  a  stranger  to  believe  thy  lies. 

CBKXCH. 

''  SIR, 

^  As  you  are  Spectator-general,  you  may  with  au- 
tliority  censure  whatsoever  looks  ill,  and  is  offensive 
to  the  sight ;  the  worst  nuisance  of  which  kind  me- 
thinks,  is  the  scandalous  appearance  of  poor  in  all 
parts  of  this  wealthy  city.  Such  miserable  objects 
aifect  the  compassionate  beholder  with  dismal  ideas, 
disoompose  the  cheerfulness  of  his  mind,  and  de- 
prive him  of  the  pleasure  that  he  might  otherwise 
take  in  surveying  the  grandeur  of  our  metropolis. 
Who  can,  without  remorse,  see  a  disabled  sailor,  the 
purveyor  of  our  luxury,  destitute  of  necessaries  ? 
Who  can  behold  an  honest  soldier,  that  bravely  with- 
stood the  enemy,  prostrate  and  in  want  amongst  his 
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friends  ?  It  were  endless  to  mention  all  the  variety 
of  wretchedness^  and  the  numberless  poor  that  not 
only  singly^  but  in  companies^  implore  your  charity. 
Spectacles  of  this  nature  every  where  occur ;  and  it 
is  unaccountable^  that^  amongst  the  many  lament- 
able cries  that  infest  this  town,  your  comptndkr-ge- 
neral  should  not  take  notice  of  the  most  shockii^ 
viz.  those  of  the  needy  and  afflicted.  I  cannot  but 
think  he  waved  it  merely  out  of  good  breeding, 
choosing  rather  to  stifle  his  resentment  than  upbraid 
his  countrymen  with  inhumanity :  however,  let  not 
charity  be  sacrificed  to  popularity  ;  and  if  his  ears 
were  deaf  to  their  complaints,  let  not  your  eyes  over- 
look their  persons.  Tliere  are,  I  know,  many  im- 
postors among  them.  Lameness  and  bBndness  are 
certainly  very  often  acted ;  but  can  those  who  have 
their  sight  and  limbs  employ  them  better  than  in 
knowing  whether  they  are  counterfeited  or  not?  I 
know  not  which  of  the  two  misapplies  his  senses 
most,  he  who  pretends  himself  blina  to  move  com- 
passion, or  he  who  beholds  a  miserable  object  with- 
out pitying  it.  But  in  order  to  remove  sudi  impedi- 
ments, I  wish,  Mr.  Spectator,  you  would  give  us  a 
discourse  upon  beggars,  that  we  may  not  pass  by  true 
objects  of  charity,  or  give  to  impostors.  I  looked 
out  of  my  window  the  other  morning  earlier  than 
ordinary,  and  saw  a  blind  beggar,  an  hour  before  the 
passage  he  stands  in  is  frequented,  vidth  a  needk 
and  a  thread  thriftily  mending  his  stockings.  My 
astonishment  was  still  greater,  when  I  beheld  a  lame 
fellow,  whose  legs  were  too  big  to  walk,  within  an 
hour  after  bring  him  a  pot  of  ale.  I  .will  not  men- 
tion the  shakings,  distortions,  and  convulsions  which 
many  of  them  practise  to  gain  an  alms :  but  sure  I 
am  they  ought  to  be  taken  care  of  in  this  condition, 
either  by  the  beadle  or  the  magistrate.  They,  it 
seems,  relieve  their  posts,  according  to  their  talents. 
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lliere  is  the  voice  of  an  old  woman  never  begins  to 
Ih^  till  nine  in  the  evening ;  and  then  she  is  desti- 
tute of  lodeing,  turned  out  for  want  of  rent^  and  has 
the  same  ill  fortune  every  night  in  the  year.  You 
should  employ  an  officer  to  hear  the  distress  of  each 
b^gar  that  is  constant  at  a  particular  place^  who  is 
ever  in  the  same  tone^  and  succeeds  because  his  au« 
dience  is  continually  changing^  though  he  does  not 
alter  his  lamentation.  If  we  have  nothing  else  for 
our  money>  let  us  have  more  invention  to  be  cheated 
with.  Ail  which  is  submitted  to  your  spectatorial 
vigilance;  and 

"  I  am,  SIR, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant." 

**  SIR, 

"  I  WAS  last  Sunday  highly  transported  at  our 
parish-church ;  the  gentleman  in  the  pulpit  pleaded 
movingly  in  behalf  of  the  poor  children,  and  they 
for  themselves,  much  more  forcibly,  by  singing  a 
hymn ;  and  I  had  the  happiness  to  be  a  contributor 
to  this  little  religious  institution  of  innocents,  and  I 
am  sure  I  never  disposed  of  money  more  to  my  sa- 
tis&ction  and  advantage.  The  inward  joy  I  find  in 
myself,  and  the  good-will  I  bear  to  mankind,  make 
me  heartily  wish  these  pious  works  may  be  encou- 
lased,  that  the  present  promoters  may  reap  the  de- 
list, and  posterity  the  benefit  of  them.  But,  whilst 
we  are  building  this  beautiful  edifice,  let  not  the  old 
ruins  remain  in  view  to  sully  the  prospect.  Whilst 
we  are  cultivating  and  improving  this  young  hopeful 
oifispring,  let  not  the  ancient  and  helpless  creatures 
be  shamefully  neglected.  The  crowds  of  poor,  or 
pretended  poor,  in  every  place,  are  a  great  reproach 
to  us,  and  eclipse  the  glory  of  all  other  charity.  It 
is  the  utmost  reproach  to  society,  that  there  should 
be  a  poor  man  unrelieved,  or  a  poor  rogue  unpu- 
nished.    I  hope  you  wiU  think  no  part  of  human 
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Quid  dulciiU  kommum  generi  d  naturd  datum  est,  qudm  std  cui' 
queUberi?  tull. 

What  is  there  in  nature  so  dear  to  a  man  as  his  own  diildren  ? 

I  ^AYE  lately  been  casting  in  my  thoughts  the  se- 
veral unhappinesses  of  life,  and  company  the  infe- 
licities of  oia  age  to  those  of  in&ncy.  Tne  calami- 
ties of  children  are  due  to  the  negligence  or  miscon- 
duct of  parents.;  those  of  age,  to  the  past  life  which 
led  to  it.  I  have  here  the  history  of  a  boy  and  girl 
to  their  wedding-day,  and  think  1  cannot  ^ve  the 
reader  a  livelier  image  of  the  insipid  way  which  time 
uncultivated  passes,  than  by  entertaimng  him  with 
their  authentic  epistles,  expressing  all  that  was  re- 
markable in  their  lives,  till  the  period  of  their  life 
above  mentioned.  The  sentence  at  the  head  of  this 
wpcr,  which  is  only  a  warm  interaction,  '  What 
16  there  in  nature  so  dear  as  a  man's  own  children  to 
him  ?'  is  all  the  reflection  I  shall  at  present  make  on 
those  who  are  negligent  or  cruel  in  the  education  of 
them. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

''  I  AM  now  entering  into  my  one  and  twentieth 
y^ar,  and  do  not  know  that  1  had  one  day's  thorough 
satis&ction  since  I  came  to  years  of  any  reflection, 
till  the  time  they  say  others  lose  their  liberty — ^the 
day  of  my  marriage.  I  am  son  to  a  gentleman  of  a 
very  great  estate,  who  resolved  to  keep  me  out  of 
the  vices  of  the  age ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  never  let 
me  see  any  thing  that  he  thought  could  give  me  the 
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(tuid  dulcnU  hommum  generi  d  ncUurd  datum  est,  qudm  sui  cui» 
que  ttberi  f  tull. 

What  is  there  in  nature  so  dear  to  a  man  as  his  own  diildren  ? 

I  ^AYE  lately  been  casting  in  my  thoughts  the  se-i 
yoral  unbappmesses  of  life,  and  comparing  the  infe- 
licities of  oia  age  to  those  of  in^uicy.  The  calami- 
ties of  children  are  due  to  the  negligence  or  miscon- 
duct of  parents ;  those  of  age,  to  the  past  life  which 
led  to  it.  I  have  here  the  history  of  a  boy  and  girl 
to  their  wedding-day,  and  think  1  cannot  ^ve  the 
reader  a  livelier  image  of  the  insipid  way  which  time 
uncultivated  passes,  than  by  entertaimng  him  with 
their  authentic  epistles,  expressing  all  that  was  re- 
markable in  their  lives,  till  the  period  of  their  life 
above  mentioned.  The  sentence  at  the  head  of  this 
paper,  which  is  only  a  warm  intern^tion,  '  What 
IS  there  in  nature  so  dear  as  a  man's  own  children  to 
him  ?'  is  all  the  reflection  I  shall  at  present  make  on 
those  who  are  negligent  or  cruel  in  the  education  of 
them. 

"  MR.  SPBCTATOR, 

'^  I  AM  now  entering  into  my  one  and  twentieth 
year,  and  do  not  know  that  1  had  one  day's  thorough 
satis^Eu^ion  since  1  came  to  years  of  any  reflection, 
till  the  time  they  say  others  lose  their  liberty — ^the 
day  of  my  marriage.  I  am  son  to  a  gentleman  of  a 
very  great  estate,  who  resolved  to  keep  me  out  of 
the  vices  of  the  age ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  never  let 
me  see  any  thing  that  he  thought  could  give  me  the 
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least  pleasure.  At  ten  years  old  I  was  put  to  a 
grammar-school^  where  my  master  received  orders 
every  post  to  use  me  very  severely,  and  have  no  re- 
gard to  my  having  a  great  estate.  At  fifteen  I  was 
removed  to  the  university,  where  I  lived,  out  of  my 
^Either's  great  discretion,  in  scandalous  poverty  and 
want,  till  I  was  big  enough  to  be  married,  and  I 
was  sent  for  to  see  the  lady  who  sends  you  the  un- 
derwritten. When  we  were  put  together,  we  both 
considered  that  we  could  not  be  worse  than  we  weie 
in  takine  one  another,  and,  out  of  a  desire  of  liberty, 
entered  into  wedlock.  My  father  says  I  am  now  a 
man,  and  may  speak  to  him  like  another  gentleman. 

''  I  am,  SIR, 
^^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  RICHARD  RENTFREB." 


*'  MR.  SPEC, 

^'  I  GREW  tall  and  wild  at  my  mother's,  who  is  a 
gay  widow,  and  did  not  care  for  showing  me,  till 
about  two  years  and  a  half  ago ;  at  which  time  mv 
guardian-uncle  sent  me  to  a  boarding-school,  witn 
orders  to  contradict  me  in  nothing,  for  I  had  been 
misused  enough  already.  I  had  not  been  there  abovre 
a  month,  when,  being  in  the  kitchen,  I  saw  some 
oatmeal  on  the  dresser ;  I  put  two  or  three  corns  in 
my  mouth,  liked  it,  stole  a  handful,  went  into  my 
chamber,  chewed  it,  and  for  two  months  after  never 
failed  taking  toll  of  every  pennyworth  of  oatmeal 
that  came  into  the  house :  but  one  day  playing  with 
a  tobacco-pipe  between  my  teeth,  it  happened  to 
break  in  my  mouth,  and  the  spitting  out  the  pieces 
left  such  a  delicious  roughness  on  my  tongue,  that 
I  could  not  be  satisfied  till  I  had  champed  up  the 
remaining  part  of  the  pipe.  I  forsook  the  oatmeal, 
and  stuck  to  the  pipes  three  months,  in  which  time 
I  had  dispcBs^d  \V\\k  \)tta\:^-^^«a.^wil^ipe8,  all  to 
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he  bowls :  they  belonged  to  an  old  gentleman^  father 
0  my  governess.  He  locked  np  the  clean  ones'.  I 
allt  off  eating  of  pipes^  and  fell  to  licking  of  chalk. 
was  soon  tired  of  this.  I  then  nibbled  all  the  red 
rax,  of  oar  last  ball-tickets^  and  three  weeks  after^ 
he  black  wax  from  the  burying-tickets  of  the  old 
lentleman.  Two  months  after  this  I  lived  upon 
hnnder-bolts^  a  certain  long  round  bluish  stone 
rhich  I  found  among  the  gravel  in  our  garden.  I 
TBB  wcmderfully  delighted  with  this ;  but  thunder- 
olts  growing  scarce^  I  fastened  tooth  and  nail  upon 
or  garden- wall^  which  I  stuck  to  almost  a  tweive- 
umm,  and  had  in  that  time  peeled  and  devoured 
olf  a  foot  towards  our  neighbour's  yard.  I  now 
hoD^t  myself  the  happiest  creature  in  the  world ; 
nd  I  bdieve^  in  my  conscience^  I  had  eaten  quite 
hroogb,  bad  I  had  it  in  my  chamber ;  but  now  I 
ecame  lazy  and  unwilling  to  stir^  and  was  obliged 
9  seek  food  nearer  home.  I  then  took  a  strange 
ankering  to  coals ;  I  fell  to  scranching  them^  and 
ad  already  consumed^  I  am  certain^  as  much  as 
fOuld  have  dressed  my  wedding-dinner^  when  my 
nde  came  for  me  home.  He  was  in  the  parlour 
dth  my  governess,  when  I  was  called  down.  I 
rent  in,  fell  on  my  knees,  for  he  made  me  call  him 
kther ;  and  when  I  expected  the  blessing  I  asked, 
he  good  gentleman,  in  a  surprise,  turns  himself  to 
ay  governess,  and  asks,  whether  this,  pointing  to 
ic,  was  his  daughter  ?  '  This,'  added  he,  '  is  the 
ery  picture  of  death.  My  child  was  a  plump-faced, 
ale,  fresh-coloured  girl;  but  this  looks  as  if  she 
rere  Half-starved,  a  mere  skeleton.'  My  governess, 
rho  is  really  a  good  woman,  assured  my  father  I 
lad  wanted  for  nothing ;  and  withal  told  him  I  was 
oatinually  eating  some  trash  or  other,  and  that  I 
ras  almost  eaten  up  with  the  green-sickness,  her 
(rders  being  never  to  cross  me.     But  Aia  Taa.^s»Sv^^ 
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but  little  with  my  fitther^  who  presently^  in  a  kind 
of  pet>  paying  for  my  board,  took  me  home  with 
him.  I  had  not  been  long  at  home,  but  one  Sunday 
at  church,  I  shall  never  forget  it,  I  saw  a  young 
neighbouring  gentleman  that  pleased  me  hugely ;  I 
liked  him  of  all  men  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and 
began  to  wish  I  could  be  as  pleasing  to  him.  The 
very  next  day  he  came,  with  his  fsEither,  a  visiting  to 
our  house :  we  were  left  alone  together,  with  direc- 
tions on  both  sides  to  be  in  love  with  one  another; 
and  in  three  weeks'  time  we  were  mairied.  I  re- 
gained  my  former  health  and  complexion,  and  am 
now  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  5^ow,  Mr.  Spec, 
I  desire  you  would  find  out  some  name  £ar  these 
craving  damsels,  whether  dignified  or  distinguished 
under  some  or  all  of  the  following  denominatiiHu: 
to  wit,  ^  Trash-eaters,  Oatmeal-chewers,  Pipe-Ghain* 
pers,  Chalk-lickers,  Wax-nibblers,  Coal-scrancheni 
Wall-peelers,  or  Gravel-diggers :'  and,  good  Sir,  do 
your  utmost  endeavour  to  prevent,  by  exposing,  this 
unaccountable  folly,  so  prevailing  among  the  young 
ones  of  our  sex,  who  may  not  meet  with  such  sudden 
good  luck,  as 

"  SIB, 

^^  Your  constant  Reader, 
^^  and  very  humble  Servant, 

^'  SABINA  6RBBK, 
T  "  NOW  SABINA  RBNTFBBB." 
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•—  Inter  strqnt  anser  okres. 

viRG.  ECL.  ix.  S6. 

He  gabbles  like  a  goose  amidst  the  swan-like  quire. 

DRTDEN. 

*'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^^  According  to  a  late  invitation  in  one  of  yoar 
papers  to  every  man  who  pleases  to  write,  1  nave 
sent  you  the  following  short  dissertation  against  the 
▼ice  of  being  prejudiced. 
«  Oxford,  July  14."     '^  Your  most  humble  servant. 

"Man  is  a  sociable  creature,  and  a  lover  of  glory; 
whence  it  is,  that  when  several  persons  are  united  in 
the  same  society,  they  are  studious  to  lessen  the  re- 
putation of  others,  in  order  to  raise  their  own.  The 
wise  are  content  to  guide  the  springs  in  silence,  and 
rejoice  in  secret  at  their  regular  progress.  To  prate 
and  triumph  is  the  part  allotted  to  the  trifling  and 
superficial.  The  geese  were  providentially  ordained 
to  save  the  Capitol.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  invention 
of  marks  and  devices  to  distinguish  parties  is  owing 
to  the  beaux  and  belles  of  this  island.  Hats,  moulded 
into  difierent  cocks  and  pinches,  have  long  bid  mu- 
tual defiance ;  patches  have  been  set  against  patches 
in  battle  array;  stocks  have  risen  or  Mien  in  propor- 
tion to  head-dresses;  and  peace  or  war  been  expected 
as  the  white  or  the  red  hood  hath  prevailed.  These 
are  the  standard-bearers  in  our  contending  armies, 
the  dwarfs  and  squires  who  carry  the  impresses  of 
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the  giants  or  knights  not  bom  to  fig^  themaelTct 
bat  to  yrepaie  the  way  fiw  the  ensoing  combat. 

''  It  is  matter  of  wonder  to  reflect  how  £ai  men<tf 
weak  understanding  and  strong  &ncy  are  harried  bj 
their  prejndices,  even  to  the  bdOering  that  the  whtJe 
bod  J  of  Uie  adverse  partj  are  a  band  of  villains  and 
demons.  Fmeigners  complain  that  the  English  are 
the  prondest  nation  under  heaven.  Perhaps  they 
too  have-  their  share :  bat  be  that  as  it  will,  general 
diaiges  against  bodies  of  men  is  the  fsalt  I  am  writ- 
ing against.  It  most  be  owned,  to  our  shame,  that 
oar  common  people,  and  most  w^o  have  not  travel- 
led, have  an  irrati^mal  omtempt  for  the  hmgoa^^ 
dieas,  customs,  and  even  the  shape  and  minds  of 
ether  nations.  Some  men,  otherwise  of  sense,  have 
wondered  that  a  great  genius  should  spring  oat  of 
Ireland ;  and  think  you  mad  in  affimung  that  fine 
odes  have  been  written  in  Lapland. 

^  This  spirit  of  rivalship,  which  heretofore  reign- 
ed in  the  two  universities,  is  extinct,  and  almost  over 
betwixt  collie  and  college.  In  parishes  and  schools, 
the  thirst  of  ghny  still  obtains.  At  the  seasons  of 
£oot-ball  and  cock-fighting,  these  little  republics  re- 
assume  their  national  hatred  to  each  other.  My  te- 
nant in  the  country  is  verily  persuaded,  that  the  pa- 
rish of  the  enemy  hath  not  one  honest  man  in  it. 

^'  I  always  hated  satires  against  woman,  and  sa- 
tires against  man :  I  am  apt  to  suspect  a  stranger 
who  laughs  at  the  religion  of  the  &culty :  my  spleen 
rises  at  a  dull  rogue,  who  is  severe  upon  mayors  and 
aldermen ;  and  was  never  better  pleased  than  with 
a  piece  of  justice  executed  upon  the  body  of  a  Tenn 
plar,  who  was  very  arch  upon  parsons. 

^^  The  necessities  of  mankind  require  various  em- 
ployments :  and  whoever  excels  in  his  province  is 
worthy  of  praise.  All  men  are  not  educated  after  the 
same  mannei,  uoi  Yan^  ^  >^<^  ^me  talents.    Those 
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who  are  deficient  deserve  our  compassion^  and  have 
a  title  to  our  assistance.  All  cannot  be  bred  in  the 
same  place ;  but  in  all  places  there  arise  at  different 
times^  such  persons  as  do  honour  to  their  society^ 
which  may  raise  envy  in  little  souls,  but  are  ad- 
mired and  cherished  by  generous  spirits. 

''  It  is  certainly  a  great  happiness  to  be  educated 
in  societies  of  great  and  eminent  men.  Their  in- 
structions and  examples  are  of  extraordinary  advan- 
tage. It  is  highly  proper  to  instil  such  a  reverence 
of  the  governing  persons,  and  concern  for  the  honour 
of  the  place,  as  may  spur  the  growing  members  to 
worthy  pursuits  and  honest  emulation ;  but  to  swell 
young  minds  with  vain  thoughts  of  the  dignity  of 
their  own  brotherhood,  by  debasing  and  vilifying  all 
others,  doth  them  a  real  injury.  By  this  means  I 
have  found  that  their  efforts  have  become  languid, 
and  their  prattle  irksome,  as  thinking  it  sufficient 
praise  that  they  are  children  of  so  illustrious  and 
ample  a  feunily.  I  should  think  it  a  surer  as  well 
as  more  generous  method,  to  set  before  the  eyes  of 
youth  such  persons  as  have  made  a  noble  progress 
in  fraternities  less  talked  of;  which  seems  tacitly 
to  reproach  their  sloth,  who  loll  so  heavily  in  the 
seats  of  mighty  improvement.  Active  spirits  hereby 
would  enlarge  their  notions ;  whereas,  by  a  servile 
imitation  of  one,  or  perhaps  two,  admired  men,  in 
their  own  body,  they  can  only  gain  a  secondary  and 
derivative  kind  of  fame.  These  copiers  of  men,  like 
those  of  authors  or  painters,  run  into  affectations  of 
some  oddness,  which  perhaps  was  not  disagreeable 
in  the  original,  but  sits  ungracefully  on  the  narrow- 
souled  transcriber. 

*'  By  such  early  corrections  of  vanity,  while  boys 
are  growing  into  men,  they  will  gradually  learn  not 
to  censure  superficially ;  but  imbibe  those  principles 
of  general  kindness  and  humanity,  wh\e\i  ^Vqti^  <ra.\v 
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make   them   easy  to  themselves^  and   beloved  by 
others. 

^^  Reflections  of  this  nature  have  expunged  all  pre- 
judices out  of  my  heart ;  insomuch,  that  though  I 
am  a  firm  Protestant^  I  hope  to  see  the  pope  and 
cardinals  without  violent  emotions ;  and,  though  I 
am  naturally  grave,  I  expect  to  meet  giDod  company 
at  Paris. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

"  Your  obedient  servant." 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^'  I  FIND  you  are  a  general  undertaker,  and  have, 
by  your  correspondents  or  self,  an  insight  into  most 
things ;  which  makes  me  apply  myself  to  you  at  pre- 
sent, in  the  sorest  calamity  that  ever  befel  man.  my 
wife  has  taken  something  ill  of  me,  and  has  not  spoke 
one  word  good  or  bad,  to  me,  or  any  body  in  the 
family,  since  Friday  was  seven-night.  Wnat  must 
a  man  do  in  that  case?  Your  advice  would  be  a 
great  obligation  to, 

^^  SIR, 

^^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

^'  RALPH  THIMBLETON." 
'^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  When  you  want  a  trifle  to  fill  up  a  paper,  in  in- 
serting this  you  will  lay  an  obligation  on 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

**July  16,  1712.''  ^'OLIVIA." 

^  DEAR  OLIVIA, 

'  It  is  but  this  moment  I  have  had  the  happiness 
of  knowing  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  present  I 
received  the  second  of  April.  I  am  heartily  soriT  i^ 
did  not  come  to  hand  the  day  before ;  for  I  can't  but 
think  it  very  tar  A  u^on  ^^^V'^  \a  lose  their  jest,  thit 
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offer  at  one  but  once  a  year.  I  congratulate  myself 
however  upon  the  earnest  given  me  of  something  fur- 
ther intended  in  my  fsEivour ;  for  I  am  told^  that  the 
man  who  is  thought  worthy  by  a  lady  to  make  a  fool 
of^  stands  fair  enough  in  her  opinion  to  become  one 
day  her  husband.  Till  such  time  as  I  have  the  ho- 
nour of  being  sworn^  I  take  leave  to  subscribe  my- 
self. 

Dear  Olivia, 

^  Your  fool  elect, 

'  NICODEMUNCIO.' 

T 
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Periege  Maonio  cantatas  carmine  ranas, 
Etjronteni  nugis  solvere  (Usee  meis. 

MART.  KPIG.  3dv.  183. 

To  banish  anxious  thought,  and  quiet  pain, 
Read  Homer*s  frogs,  or  my  more  trifling  strain. 

Thb  moral  worlds  as  consisting  of  males  and  females, 
is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  filled  with  several  customs, 
fashions,  and  ceremonies,  which  would  have  no  place 
in  it  were  there  but  one  sex.  Had  our  species  no 
females  in  it,  men  would  be  quite  different  creatures 
from  what  they  are  at  present :  their  endeavours  to 
please  the  opposite  sex  polishes  and  refines  them^  out 
of  those  manners  which  are  most  natural  to  them, 
and  often  sets  them  upon  modelling  themselves,  not 
according  to  the  plans  which  they  approve  in  their 
own  opinions,  but  according  to  those  plans  which 
they  think  are  most  agreeable  to  the  female  world. 
In  a  word,  man  would  not  only  be  an  uii^YV^  >^^'^ 
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a  rude  unfinished  creature^  were  he  conversant  with 
none  but  those  of  his  own  make. 

Women^  on  the  other  side^  are  apt  to  form  them- 
selves in  every  thing  with  r^ard  to  that  other  half  of 
reasonable  creatures  with  whom  they  are  here  blend- 
ed and  confused :  their  thoughts  are  ever  turned  upon 
appearing  amiable  to  the  odier  sex ;  they  talk,  and 
move,  and  smile,  with  a  design  upon  us;  every  fei^ 
ture  of  their  faces,  every  part  of  their  dress,  is  filled 
with  snares  and  allurements.  There  would  be  no  such 
animals  as  prudes  or  coquettes  in  the  world,  were 
there  not  such  an  animal  as  man.  In  short,  it  is  the 
male  that  gives  charms  to  womankind,  that  produces 
an  air  in  their  faces,  a  grace  in  their  motions,  a  soft- 
ness in  their  voices,  and  a  delicacy  in  their  cam- 
plexions.  * 

As  this  mutual  regard  between  the  two  sexes  tends 
to  the  improvement  of  each  of  them,  we  may  observe 
that  men  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  rough  and  brutal 
natures,  who  live  as  if  there  were  no  such  things  as 
women  in  the  world ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  women 
who  have  an  indifference  or  aversion  for  their  coun- 
terparts in  human  nature,  are  generally  sour  and 
unamiable,  sluttish  and  censorious. 

I  am  led  into  this  train  of  thoughts  by  a  little  ma^ 
nuscript  which  is  lately  fallen  into  my  hands,  and 
which  I  shall  communicate  to  the  reader,  as  I  hare 
done  some  other  curious  pieces  of  the  same  nature, 
without  troubling  him  with  any  inquiries  about  the 
author  of  it.  It  contains  a  summary  account  of  two 
different  states  which  bordered  upon  one  another. 
The  one  was  a  commonwealth  of  Amazons,  or  wo- 
men without  men ;  the  other  was  a  republic  of  males, 
that  had  not  a  woman  in  their  whole  community. 
As  these  two  states  bordered  upon  one  another,  it 
was  their  way,  it  seems,  to  meet  upon  their  frontiers 
at  a  certain  season. of  the  year,  where  those  amoji^ 
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the  men  who  had  not  made  their  choice  in  any  former 
meeting  associated  themselves  with  particular  wo- 
men^ whom  they  were  afterwards  obliged  to  look 
upon  as  their  Avives,  in  every  one  of  these  yearly 
rencounters.  The  children  that  sprung  from  this 
alliance^  if  males^  were  sent  to  their  respective  fa- 
thers; if  females^  continued  with  their  mothers. 
By  means  of  this  anniversary  carnival^  which  lasted 
aliout  a  week^  the  commonwealths  were  recruited 
firom  time  to  time^  and  supplied  with  their  respective 
subjects* 

These  two  states  were  engaged  together  in  a  per- 
petual league^  offensive  and  defensive;  so  that  if 
any  foreign  -  potentate  offered  to  attack  either  of 
them,  both  the  sexes  fell  upon  him  at  once,  and 
quickly  brought  him  to  reason.  It  was  remarkable 
tiiat  for  many  ages  this  agreement  continued  invio- 
lable between  the  two  states,  notwithstanding,  as 
was  said  before,  they  were  husbands  and  wives ;  but 
this  will  not  appear  so  wonderful,  if  we  consider  that 
they  did  not  live  together  above  a  week  in  a  year. 

In  the  account  which  my  author  gives  of  the  male 
republic,  there  were  several  customs  very  remark- 
able. The  men  never  shaved  their  beards,  or  pared 
their  nails  above  once  in  a  twelvemonth,  which  was 
probably  about  the  time  of  the  great  annual  meeting 
upon  their  frontiers.  I  find  the  name  of  a  minister 
or  state  in  one  part  of  their  history,  who  was  fined 
for  appearing  too  frequently  in  clean  linen ;  and  of 
a  certain  great  general,  who  was  turned  out  of  his 
post  for  effeminacy,  it  having  been  proved  upon 
him  by  several  credible  witnesses  that  he  washed 
}fia  ioLce  every  morning.  If  any  member  of  the 
commonwealth  had  a  soft  voice,  a  smooth  face, 
or  a  supple  behaviour,  he  was  banished  into  the 
commonwealth  of  females,  where  he  was  treated  a» 
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a  slave^  dressed  in  petticoats^  and  set  a  spinninff. 
They  had  no  titles  of  honour  among  them»  but  mSi 
as  denoted  some  bodily  strength  or  perfection,  as  such 
an  one  ^  the  tall/  such  an  one  '  the  stocky/  such  an 
one  '  the  gruff.'  Their  public  debates  were  generally 
managed  with  kicks  andcuffs,  insomuch  thatiney  often 
came  from  the  council-table  with  broken  shins,  blade 
eyes,  and  bloody  noses.    When  they  would  reproach 
a  man  in  the  most  bitter  terms,  they  would  tell  him 
his  teeth  were  white,  or  that  he  had  a  fisur  skin  and 
a  soft  hand.    The  greatest  man  I  meet  with  in  their 
history,  was  one  who  could  lift  five  hundred  weisht, 
and  wore  such  a  prodigious  pair  of  whiskers  as  had 
never  been  seen  in  the  commonwealth  before  his 
time.    These  accomplishments  it  seems  had  rendered 
him  so  popular,  that  if  he  had  not  died  yery  seaaoo* 
ably,  it  is  thought  he  might  have  enslaved  the  re* 
public.     Having  made  tms  short  extract  out  of  the 
history  of  the  male  commonwealth,  I  shall  look  into 
the  history  of  the  neighbouring  state,  which  oon- 
aisted  of  females;  and,  if  1  find  any  thing  in  it,  wiU 
nat  fail  to  communicate  it  to  the  public* 
C 
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Quales  Tkrekiat  ciUmJlumina  ThermodmUit 
Pultant^  etjrictis  beUanJtur  Amazumea  amUs . 
Seu  drcum  Hippotyten^  seu  dim  se  Martia  curru 
Pentkestiea  refirti  magnoque  tthdarUe  iumtUtu, 
Fannxnea  exultant  lunatis  agnUna  pdtis, 

vi&o.  ^N.  xi.  659. 

So  march*d  the  Thracian  Amazons  of  old, 
When  Thermodon  with  bloody  billows  rolled ; 
Such  troops  as  these  in  shining  arms  were  seen, 
When  Theseus  met  in  fight  their  maiden  queen. 
Such  to  the  field  Penthesilea  led, 
From  the  fierce  virgin  when  the  Grecians  fled. 
With  such  retum'd  triumphant  from  the  war. 
Her  maids  with  cries  attend  the  lofty  car : 
They  dash  with  manly  force  their  moony  shields; 
Widi  female  shouts  resound  the  Phrygian  fields. 

DKTDKK. 

Iayino  carefully  perused  the  manuscript  I  men- 
loned  in  my  yesterday's  paper,  so  ^  as  it  relates  to 
be  republic  of  women,  I  find  in  it  several  particu- 
ITS  wnicli  may  very  well  deserve  the  reader's  atten- 
lon. 

The  girls  of  quality,  from  six  to  twelve  years  old, 
rere  put  to  public  schools,  where  they  learned  to 
ox  and  play  at  cudgels,  with  several  other  accom- 
lishments  of  the  same  nature ;  so  that  nothing  was 
lore  usual  than  to  see  a  little  miss  returning  home 
t  night  with  a  broken  pate,  or  two  or  three  teeth 
nocked  out  of  her  head.  They  were  afterwards 
ftught  to  ride  the  great  horse,  to  shoot,  dart,  or  sling, 
nd  listed  into  several  companies,  in  order  to  perfect 
belnselves  in  military  exercises.  No  woman  "w«& 
0  be  married  tiU  she  nad  killed  her  m«n.  T\ie^&^«f& 

VOL.  X,  u 
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of  fashion  used  to  play  with  Tonng  lioiis  instead  of 
lap-dogs ;  and  when  they  made  any  parties  of  difcr- 
sion,  instead  of  entertainii^  tkcmaeiYCS  at  onfare  or 
piqnet,  they  would  wrestle  and  pitdi  the  bar  £ar  t 
whole  afternoon  together.  Then  was  nercr  any 
such  thing  as  a  blnsh  seen,  or  a  sigh  heard,  in  the 
commonwealth.  The  women  nercr  dicased  but  to 
look  terrible ;  to  which  end  they  wwld  aumetimci, 
after  a  battle,  paint  their  dieda  with  the  blood  of 
their  enemies.  For  this  reason,  likewise,  the  het, 
which  had  the  most  scars  was  hK^Led  upon  as  the 
most  beantiful.  If  they  foond  laoe,  jewelg,  ribandi, 
or  any  ornaments  in  silver  or  gi^,  among  the  bootj 
which  they  had  taken,  they  nsol  to  &cas  their  ham 
with  it,  but  nerer  entertained  a  thought  of  wcariw 
it  themselves.  There  were  porticolar  rights  and 
privileges  allowed  to  any  member  of  the  oammoB- 
wealth  who  was  a  mother  of  three  danghters.  The 
senate  was  made  up  of  old  women ;  for  by  the  laws 
of  the  country,  none  was  to  be  a  connseUor  of  state 
that  was  not  past  child-bearing.  They  used  to  boast 
that  their  republic  had  continued  fonr  thousand  yeaiiy 
which  is  altogether  improbable,  unless  we  may  sop- 
pose,  what  I  am  very  apt  to  think,  that  they  i 
sured  their  time  by  lunar  years. 

There  was  a  great  revolution  brought  about  in 
female  republic  by  means  of  a  nei^bouring  kntfi 
who  had  made  war  upon  them  several  years  witt 
various  success,  and  at  length  overthrew  them  in  s 
very  great  battle.  This  defeat  they  ascribe  to  sevciil 
causes :  some  say  that  the  secretary  of  state,  having 
been  troubled  with  the  vapours,  had  committed  sone 
fatal  mistakes  in  several  despatches  about  that  time. 
Others  pretend  that  the  first  minister  being  big  wil^ 
child,  could  not  attend  the  puUic  affJEurs,  as  so  greit 
an  exigency  q£  «t^te  leauired ;  but  this  I  can  give  le 
manner  of  credit  Xa>  ixno^  Vl  ^mssq^  \a  ^mttradict  • 
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fundamental  maxim  in  their  government  wliidi  I 
bave  before  mentioned.  My  author  gives  the  most 
probable  reason  of  this  great  disaster ;  for  he  affirms 
that  the  general  was  brought  to  bed,  or^  as  others 
say,  miscarried,  the  very  night  before  the  battle :  how- 
ever it  was,  this  signal  overthrow  obliged  them  to 
call  in  the  male  republic  to  their  assistance;  but,  not- 
withstanding their  common  efforts  to  repulse  the  vic- 
torious enemy,  the  war  continued  for  many  years  be- 
fore they  could  entirely  bring  it  to  a  happy  conclu- 
sioa. 

The  campaigns  which  both  sexes  passed  together 
inade  them  so  well  acquainted  with  one  another,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  war  they  did  not  care  for  parting. 
In  the  beginning  of  it  they  lodged  in  separate  camps, 
but  afterwards,  as  they  grew  more  ramiliar,  they 
pitched  their  tents  promiscuously. 

From  this  time,  the  armies  being  checquered  with 
both  sexes,  they  polished  apace.  The  men  used  to 
invite  their  fellow-soldiers  into  their  quarters,  and 
would  dress  their  tents  with  flowers  and  boughs  for 
their  reception.  If  they  chanced  to  like  one  more 
than  another,  they  would  be  cutting  her  name  in 
the  table,  or  chalking  out  her  figure  upon  a  wall,  or 
talking  of  her  in  a  kind  of  rapturous  language,  which 
by  degrees  improved  into  verse  and  sonnet.  These 
were  as  the  first  rudiments  of  architecture,  painting, 
and  poetry,  among  this  savage  people.  After  any 
advantage  over  the  enemy,  both  sexes  used  to  jump 
together,  and  make  a  clattering  with  their  sworcis 
and  shields,  for  joy,  which  in  a  few  years  produced 
several  regular  tunes  and  set  dances. 

As  the  two  armies  romped  on  these  occasions,  the 
women  complained  of  the  thick  bushy  beards  and 
long  nails  of  their  confederates,  who  thereupon  took 
care  to  prune  themselves  into  such  figures  as  were 
most  pleasing  to  their  female  friends  ^indi  ii!)[!^<es^ 
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Wlien  they  had  taken  any  spoils  finom  the  enemy^ 
the  men  womd  make  a  present  of  evefj  thing  tint 
was  rich  and  showy  to  the  women  whom  they  moA 
admired^  and  would  frequently  dress  the  new,  v 
heads^  or  arms^  of  their  mistresses,  with  any  thii^ 
which  they  thought  appeared  gay  or  pretty.  Tlie 
women^  observing  that  the  men  todc  duig^t  in  Isok- 
ing  upon  them  when  they  were  adorned  with  sodi 
trappings  and  gewgaws,  set  their  heads  at  mA  to 
find  out  new  inventions,  and  to  outshine  one  anodier 
in  all  councils  of  war,  or  the  like  solemn  meediigi. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  men,  observing  how  the  Ye- 
men's hearts  were  set  upon  finery,  b(^;an  to  cmlKl- 
lish  themselves,  and  look  as  agreeably  as  they  cmU 
in  the  eyes  of  their  associates.  In  short,  after  a  few 
years'  conversing  together,  the  women  had  ~ 
to  smile,  and  the  men  to  o^ ;  the  women  grew 
and  the  men  lively. 

WKen  they  had  thus  insensibly  fionned 
other,  upon  the  finishing  of  the  war,  whidi 
ed  with  an  entire  conquest  of  their  amunon  oki-i, 
the  colonels  in  one  army  married  the  colonels  in  the 
other;  the  captains  in  the  same  manner  took  the 
captains  to  their  wives :  the  whole  body  of  uiiimi 
soldiers  were  matched  after  the  example  of  their 
leaders.  By  this  means  the  two  republics  incarp^ 
rated  with  one  another,  and  became  the  most  ion* 
rishing  and  polite  government  in  the  part  of  tbe 
world  which  they  inhabited- 
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yec  duo  mntf  et  forma  duplex^  necfoemina  did. 
Nee  jnteTf  tU  possmt :  netUrumque,  et  titrumque  mdentur, 

OVID.  MET.  iv.  878. 

Both  bo^es  in  a  single  body  mix, 
A  single  body  with  a  double  sex. 

ADDISON. 

Most  of  the  papers  I  give  the  public  are  ^vritten  on, 
subjects  that  never  vary,  but  are  for  ever  fixed  and 
immutable.  Of  this  kind  are  all  my  more  serious 
essays  and  discourses ;  but  there  is  another  sort  of 
speculations,  which  I  consider  as  occasional  papers, 
that  take  their  rise  from  the  folly,  extravagance,  and 
caprice  of  the  present  age.  For  I  look  upon  myself 
as  one  set  to  watch  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  my 
counliymen  and  contemporaries,  and  to  mark  down 
every  absurd  fashion,  ridiculous  custom,  or  affected 
farm,  of  speech,  that  makes  its  appearance  in^  the 
world  during  the  course  of  these  my  speculations. 
The  petticoat  no  sooner  begun  to  swdl,  but  I  ob- 
serve its  motions.  The  party-patches  had  not  time 
to  muster  themselves  before  I  detected  them.  I  had 
intelligence  of  the  coloured  hood  the  very  first  time 
it  appeared  in  a  public  assembly.  I  might  here 
mention  several  other  the  like  contingent  subjects, 
upon  which  I  have  bestowed  distinct  papers.  By 
this  means  I  have  so  effectually  quashed  those  irre- 
gularities which  gave  occasion  to  them,  that  I  am 
afraid  posterity  will  scarce  have  a  sufficient  idea  of 
them  to  relish  those  discourses  which  were  in  no  little 
vogue  at  the  time  when  they  were  written.  They 
wm  be  apt  to  think  that  the  fashions  and  customs  I 
attacked  were  some  fantastic  conceits  oi  m^  Q»N«m> 
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and  that  their  great  grandmothers  could  not  be  so 
whimsical  as  I  have  represented  them.  For  this  rea- 
son^ when  I  think  on  the  figure  my  several  volumes  of 
speculations  will  make  about  a  hundred  years  hence> 
I  consider  them  as  so  many  pieces  of  old  plate^  where 
the  weight  will  be  regarded^  but  the  fashion  lost. 

Amcmg  the  seversu  femsde  extravagances  I  have 
already  taken  notice  of,  there  is  one  which  still  keeps 
its  ground.  I  mean^  that  of  the  ladies  who  dros 
themselves  in  a  hat  and  feather^  a  riding  coat  and 
a  periwigs  or  at  least  tie  up  their  hair  in  a  bag  or 
riband^  in  imitation  of  the  smart  part  of  the  oppoi^ 
site  sex.  As  in  my  yesterday's  paper  I  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  mixture  of  two  sexes  in  one  common- 
wealthy  I  shall  here  take  notice  of  this  mixture  of 
two  sexes  in  one  person.  I  have  already  shown  my 
dislike  of  this  immodest  custom  more  than  onoe; 
but^  in  contempt  of  every  thing  I  have  hitherto  said^ 
I  am  informed  that  the  highways  about  this  great 
city  are  still  very  much  infested  with  these  female 
cavaliers. 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  my  friend  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley's  about  this  time  twelvemonth,  an  eques- 
trian lady  of  this  order  appeared  upon  the  plains 
which  lay  at  a  distance  from  his  house.     I  vras  at 
that  time  walking  in  the  fields  with  my  old  friend; 
and  as  his  tenants  ran  out  on  every  side  to  see  so 
strange  a  sight.  Sir  Roger  asked  one  of  them,  who 
came  by  us,  what  it  was  ?     To  which  the  countiy 
feUow  replied,  <  'Tis  a  gentlewoman,  saving  your 
worship's  presence,  in  a  coat  and  hat.'     This  pro- 
duced a  great  deal  of  mirth  at  the  knight's  house, 
where  we  had  a  story  at  the  same  time  of  anothff 
ot  his   tenants,   who  meeting  this   gentleman-like 
lady  on  the  high^^  ay,  was  asked  by  her  whether  that 
was  Coverley.hall  ?     The  honest  man  seeing  only 
the  male  part  of  the  querist,  repUed,  '  Yes,  Sir;'  b»l 
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upon  the  second  question^  whether  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
yerley  was  a  married  man  ?  having  dropped  his  eye 
upon  the  petticoat^  he  changed  his  note  into  ^^  No^ 
madam/ 

Had  one  of  these  hermaphrodites  appeared  in 
Juvenal's  days^  with  what  an  indignation  should  we 
have  seen  her  descrihed  by  that  excellent  satirist ! 
He  would  have  represented  her  in  her  riding  habit 
as  a  greater  monster  than  the  centaur.  He  would 
have  called  for  sacrifices^  or  purifying  waters^  to  ex-> 

Eiate  the  appearance  of  such  a  prodigy.  He  would 
ave  invoked  the  shades  of  Portia  or  Lucretia^  to 
see  into  what  the  Roman  Jadies  had  transformed 
themselves. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  for  treating  the  sex  with 
greater  tenderness,  and  have  all  along  made  use  of 
the  most  gentle  methods  to  bring  them  off  from  any 
little  extravagance  into  which  they  have  sometimes 
ujawarHy  fgJlen.  I  think  it,  however,  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  partition  between  the  two 
sexes,  and  to  take  notice  of  the  smallest  encroach- 
9ients  which  the  one  makes  upon  the  other.  I  hope, 
Aerefore,  that  I  shall  not  hear  any  more  complaints 
on  this  subject.  I  am  sure  my  she-disciples,  \i^o  pe-* 
ruse  these  my  daily  lectures,  have  profited  but  little 
by  them,  if  they  are  capable  of  giving  into  such  an 
amphibious  dress.  This  I  should  not  have  mentioned, 
Ii^  90t  I  lately  nvet  one  of  these  my  female  readers 
in  Hyde-park,  who  looked  upon  me  with  a  masculine 
assurance,  and  cocked  her  hat  full  in  my  face. 

For  my  part,  I  have  one  general  key  to  the  be- 
haviour of  the  fair  sex.  When  I  see  them  singular 
in  any  part  of  their  dress,  I  conclude  it  is  not  without 
some  evil  intention ;  and,  therefore,  question  not  but 
the  design  of  this  strange  fashion  is  to  smite  more 
cffectuafly  their  male  beholders.  Now,  to  set  them 
right  in  this  particular,  I  would  ^n  have  them  con- 
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sider  with  themselves,  whether  we  are  not  more  likely 
to  be  struck  by  a  figure  entirely  female,  than  with 
such  an  one  as  we  may  see  every  day  in  our  glasses. 
Or,  if  they  please,  let  them  reflect  upon  their  own 
hearts,  and  think  how  they  would  be  affected  should 
they  meet  a  man  on  horseback,  in  his  breeches  and 
jacK-boots,  and  at  the  same  time  dressed  up  in  a 
commode,  and  a  nightndle. 

I  must  observe  that  this  ^hion  was  first  of  all 
brought  to  us  from  France,  a  country  which  has  in- 
fected all  the  nations  of  Europe  witti  its  levity.  I 
speak  not  this  in  derogation  of  a  whole  people,  hav- 
ing more  than  once  found  fault  with  tnose  general 
reflections,  which  strike  at  kingdoms  or  common- 
wealths in  the  gross — a  piece  of  cruelty,  which  an  in- 
genious writer  of  our  own  compares  to  that  of  Cali- 
gula, who  wished  the  Roman  people  had  all  but  one 
neck,  that  he  might  behead  them  at  a  blow.  I  shall, 
therefore,  only  remark,  that  as  liveliness  and  assu- 
rance, are,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  qualifications 
of  the  French  nation,  the  same  habits  and  customs 
will  not  give  the  same  offence  to  that  people  which 
they  produce  among  those  of  our  own  country.  Mo- 
desty is  our  distinguishing  character,  as  vivacity  is 
theirs :  and  when  wis  our  national  virtue  appears  in 
that  female  beauty,  for  which  our  British  ladies  are 
celebrated  above  all  others  in  the  universe,  it  makes 
up  the  most  amiable  object  that  the  eye  of  man  can 
possibly  behold. 

C 
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—  Veno  poUice  vulgi 
Qtiemlibet  ocddunt  pojndariter,r^ 

juv.  SAT.  iii.  S6. 

With  thumbs  beot  back,  they  popularly  kUJi. 

DKTBJEK. 

Bbing  a  person  of  insatiable  curiosity,  I  could  not 
forbear  going  on  Wednesday  last  to  a  place  of  no 
small  renown  for  the  gallantry  of  the  lower  order  of 
Brit(«s,  namely,  to  the  Bear-garden,  at  Hockley  in 
the  Hole ;  where,  as  a  whitish  brown  paper,  put  mto 
my  hands  in  the  street,  informed  me,  there  was  to 
be  a  trial  of  skill  exhibited  between  two  masters  of 
the  noble  science  of  defence,  at  two  of  the  clock  pre- 
cisely. I  was  not  a  little  diarmed  with  the  solemnity 
«if  the  challenge,  which  ran  thus : — 

*'  I  James  Miller,  serjeant,  lately  come  from  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal,  master  of  the  noble  science  of 
defence,  hearing,  in  most  places  where  I  have  been,  of 
the  great  fame  of  Timothy  Buck,  of  London,  master 
pf  the  said  science,  do  invite  him  to  meet  me,  and 
exercise  at  the  several  weapons  following,  viz. — 
"  Back  sword.  Single  falchion, 

*^  Sword  and  dagger.  Case  of  falchions, 

'^  Sword  and  buckler.  Quarter  staff." 
If  the  generous  ardour  in  James  Miller  to  dispute 
the  reputation  of  Timothy  Buck,  had  something  re- 
sembbng  the  old  heroes  oi  romance,  Timothy  Buck 
returned  answer  in  the  same  paper,  with  the  like 
spirit,  adding  a  little  indignation  at  being  challeng- 
sd,  and  seeming  to  condescend  to  fight  Jaixie%^V^T> 
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not  in  regard  to  Miller  himself^  but  in  that,  as  the 
fame  went  out,  he  had  fought  Parkes  of  Coventry. 
The  acceptance  of  the  combat  ran  in  these  wprds : 
"  I  Timothy  Buck,  of  Clare-market,  master  of  the 
noble  science  of  defence,  hearing  he  did  fight  Mr. 
Parkes  *  of  Coventry,  will  not  fidl,  Grod  wiUing,  to 
meet  this  fair  inviter  at  the  time  and  place  appoint- 
ed, desiring  a  clear  stage,  and  no  favour. 

"  Fivat  Reginar 

I  shall  not  here  look  back  cm  the  spectacles  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  this  kind^  but  must  believe 
this  custom  took  its  rise  from  the  ages  of  knight  er« 
rantry ;  from  tiiose  who  loved  one  woman  so  wdl, 
that  they  hated  all  men  and  women  else ;  from  thoie 
who  would  fieht  you,  whether  you  were  or  were  not 
of  their  mind ;  from  those  who  demanded  the  con- 
bat  of  their  contemporaries^  both^  for  admiring  their 
mistress  or  disconmiending  her.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
but  lament,  that  the  terrible  part  of  the  ancient  i^ 
is  preserved,  when  the  amorous  side  of  it  is  forgotten* 
We  have  retained  the  barbarity,  but  lost  the  galkn- 
try  of  the  old  combatants.  I  could  wish^  methinks, 
these  gentlemen  had  consulted  me  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  conflict.     I  was  obliged  by  a  £ur  young 

•  On  a  large  tomb  in  the  great  church-3rard  of  Coventry,  is  tbe 
following  inscription  :— 

**  To  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Sparkes,  a  native  of  tbii  dty: 
he  was  a  man  of  a  mild  disposition,  a  gladiator  by  proieuioa,  wbo, 
after  having  fought  350  batUes  in  the  principal  parts  of  Europe^ 
with  honour  and  applause,  at  length  quitted  the  stage,  sheitbed 
his  sword,  and,  with  Christian  resignation,  submitted  to  grand  vic- 
tor in  the  52d  year  of  his  age. 

*'  Annosahids  hununue  17SS." 

His  friend,  Serjeant  Miller,  here  mentioned,  a  man  of  vast  ath- 
letic accomplishments,  was  advanced  afterwards  to  the  rank  of  • 
captain  in  tVie  Bn\.\^>\  occrcv^^  «xid  did  notable  service  in  ScodM 
under  the  duke  oi  C\Jin\j«i\Kft.^v«vW^S>, 
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maid^  whom  I  understood  to  be  called  Elizabeth 
Preston,  daughter  of  the  keeper  of  the  garden,  with 
a  ^^Uws  of  water ;  whom  I  imagined  might  have  beeii 
for  form's  sake,  the  general  representative  of  the  lady 
£»ught  for,  and  from  her  beauty  the  proper  Amaryl- 
lis on  these  occasions.  It  would  have  ran  better  in 
the  challenge,  "  I  James  Miller,  serjeant,  who  have 
travelled  parts  abroad,  and  came  last  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Portugal,  for  the  love  of  Elizabeth  Preston, 
do  assert,  that  the  said  Elizabeth  is  the  Purest  of 
women/'  Then  the  answer ;  "  1  Timothy  Buck;, 
who  have  staid  in  Great  Britain  durii^  all  the  war 
in  foreign  parts,  for  the  sake  of  Susannah  Page,  do 
deny  that  Elizabeth  Preston  is  so  fair  as  the  said 
Susannah  Page.  Let  Susannah  Page  look  on,  and 
I  desire  of  James  Miller  no  favour." 

This  would  give  the  battle  quite  another  turn ; 
and  a  proper  station  for  the  ladies,  whose  complexion 
was  disputed  by  the  sword,  would  animate  the  dis*- 
pntants  with  a  more  gallant  incentive  than  the  ex- 
pectation of  money  from  the  spectators :  though  I 
would  not  have  that  neglected,  but  thrown  to  that 
fiur  one  whose  lover  was  approved  by  the  donor. 

Yet,  considering  the  thing  wants  such  amendments^ 
it  was  carried  with  great  order.  James  Miller  came 
on  first,  preceded  by  two  disabled  drummers,  to  show^ 
I  suppose,  that  the  prospect  of  maimed  bodies,  did 
not  in  the  least  deter  him.  There  ascended  with  the 
daring  Miller  a  gentleman,  whose  name  I  could  not 
learn,  with  a  dogged  air,  as  unsatisfied  that  he  was 
Dot  principal.  This  son  of  anser  lowered  at  the 
whole  assembly,  and,  weighing  himself  as  he  march- 
ed around  from  side  to  side,  with  a  stiff  knee  and 
shoulder,  he  gave  intimations  of  the  purpose  he 
mothered  till  he  saw  the  issue  of  this  encounter. 
BdQller  had  a  blue  riband  tied  round  the  sword  arm ; 
prhich  ornament  I  conceive  to  be  the  iei&aiB&  ^i  ^S&s^ 
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custom  of  wearing  a  mistress's  fftirour  on  such  occa-^ 
sions  of  old. 

Miller  is  a  man  of  six  foot  eight  inches  height,  of 
a  kind  but  bold  aspect^  well  fas&oned^  and  r^y  of 
his  limbs,  and  such  a  readiness  as  spoke  his  ease  is 
them  was  obtained  from  a  habit  of  motion  in  mili- 
tary exercise. 

The  expectations  of  the  spectators  was  now  almost 
at  its  height;  and  the  crowd  pressing  in^  several 
active  persons  thought  they  were  placed  rather  ac- 
cording to  their  fortune  than  their  merits  and  took  it 
in  their  heads  to  prefer  themselves  from  the  open 
area,  or  pit,  to  the  galleries.  This  dispute  bet^i^ 
desert  and  property  brought  many  to  the  groond, 
and  raised  others  in  proportion  to  the  hidiest  seats 
by  turns,  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes^  tifi  Toothy 
Buck  came  on,  and  the  whole  assembly,  giving  up 
their  disputes,  turned  their  eyes  upon  the  champrans: 
Then  it  was  that  every  man's  affection  turned  to  one 
or  the  other  irresistibly.  A  judicious  gentleman  near 
me  said,  '  I  could,  methinks,  be  Miller's  second, 
but  I  had  rather  have  Buck  for  mine.'  Miller  had 
an  audacious  look  that  took  the  eye ;  Buck  a  perfect 
composure,  that  engaged  the  judgement.  Buck  came 
on  in  a  plain  coat,  and  kept  all  his  air  till  the  instant 
of  engaging ;  at  which  time  he  undressed  to  his  shirt, 
his  arm  adorned  with  a  bandage  of  red  riband.  No 
one  can  describe  the  sudden  concern  in  the  whole 
assembly  ;  the  most  tumultuous  crowd  in  nature  was 
as  still  and  as  much  engaged,  as  if  all  their  lives  de- 
pended on  the  first  blow.  The  combatants  met  in 
the  middle  of  the  stage,  and  shaking  hands,  as  re- 
moving all  malice,  they  retired  with  much  grace  to 
the  extremities  of  it ;  from  whence  they  immediat^ 
faced  about,  and  approached  each  other,  JMiUer  witi 
a  heart  full  of  resolution.  Buck  with  a  watchful  nn- 
troubled  countenance;  Buck  regarding  prindpaUy 
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his  own  defence.  Miller  chiefly  thoughtful  of  annoy- 
ing his  opponent.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the 
many  escapes  and  imperceptible  defences  between 
two  men  of  quick  eyes  and  ready  limbs ;  but  Miller's 
heat  laid  him  open  to  the  rebuke  of  the  calm  Buck, 

5r  a  large  cut  on  the  forehead.  Much  eflusion  of 
ood  covered  his  eyes  in  a  moment,  and  the  huzzas 
of  the  crowd  undoubtedly  quickened  the  anguish. 
The  assembly  was  divided  into  parties  upon  their 
different  ways  of  fighting ;  while  a  poor  nymph  in 
one  of  the  galleries  apparently  suffered  for  Miller, 
and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.-  As  soon  as  his  wound 
was  wrapped  up,  he  came  on  again  with  a  little 
rage,  which  still  disabled  him  further.  But  what 
brave  man  can  be  wounded  into  more  patience  and 
caution  ?  The  next  was  a  warm  eager  onset,  which 
ended  in  a  decisive  stroke  on  the  left  leg  of  Miller. 
The  lady  in  the  gallery,  during  this  second  strife, 
covered  her  face,  and  for  my  part,  I  could  not  keep 
my  thoughts  from  being  mostly  employed  on  the 
consideration  of  her  unhappy  circumstance  that  mo- 
ment, hearing  the  clash  of  swords,  and  apprehend- 
ing life  or  victory  concerned  her  lover  in  every  blow, 
but  not  daring  to  satisfy  herself  on  whom  they  fell. 
The  wound  was  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  who  could 
delight  in  it,  and  sewed  up  on  the  stage.  The  surly 
second  of  Miller  declared  at  this  time,  that  he  would 
that  day  fortnight  fight  Mr.  Buck  at  the  same  wea- 
pons, declaring  himself  the  master  of  the  renowned 
Gorman ;  but  Buck  denied  him  the  honour  of  that 
courageous  disciple,  and,  asserting  that  he  himself 
had  taught  that  champion,  accepted  the  challenge. 

There  is  something  in  nature  very  unaccountable 
on  such  occasions,  when  we  see  the  people  take  a 
certain  painful  gratification  in  beholding  these  en- 
counters. Is  it  cruelty  that  administers  this  sort  of 
delight  ?  or  is  it  a  pleasure  which  is  taken  in  the  ex.* 

VOL.  X.  X 
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ercise  of  pity  ?  It  wis,  methooght,  pretty  lemaik'* 
able  that  the  business  of  the  day  being  a  trial  of 
skill,  the  popularity  did  not  run  so  }ngk  as  one 
would  have  expected  on  the  side  of  Buck.  Is  it 
that  people's  passions  have  their  rise  in  self-love, 
and  thought  themselyes,  in  sfHte  of  all  the  coiin^ 
they  had,  liable  to  the  hXe  of  Miller,  but  could  not 
so  easily  think  themsdves  qualified  like  Buck  ? 

TuUy  speaks  of  this  custom  with  less  horror  thai» 
one  would  expect,  though  he  confesses  it  was  msdi' 
abused  in  his  time,  and  seems  directly  to  appnyye  oT 
it  under  its  first  regulations,  when  erimuials  only 
fought  before  the  people.  *  Crudde  gladiatonm 
spectaculum  et  inhunumum  nonnnUit  videri  soiet ;  d 
hatid  scio  a$m(m  ita  nt  ut  nunc  JU  ;  cum  verd  muter 
ferro  depugnabant,  aurUnuforiane  muUa,  oeulu  qdr 
dem  nulla,  poterai  essejbrttar  contra  dolarem  et  nw^ 
tern  discipltna/  *  The  shows  of  gladiators  may  be* 
thou^t  barbarous  and  inhuman,  and  I  know  aot 
but  it  is  so  as  it  is  now  practised ;  but  in  those  times 
when  only  criminals  were  combatants,  the  ear  per* 
haps  mignt  receive  manv  better  instructions,  but  it 
is  impossible  tliat  any  thing  whidi  afilects  ow  eyes 
should  fortify  us  so  well  against  pain  and  death.' 

T 
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Tune  impun^  hac  facias  ?    Tune  hic  homines  adolescerUuloSf 
Jng)erit08rerum,  edtuAM  Uberh,  infraudem  ilUcis? 
.   SaUkitando  et  poOkkando^  eorum  animos  lactas  f — 
Ac  meretndos  amores  iwptns  congltUinas  f 

TEA.  AMD.  ▲CT.  V.  SC.  4.  7. 

Shan  you  escape  with  impunity ;  you  who  lay  snares  for  young 
men  of  a  liberal  education,  but  unacquainted  with  the  world, 
and  by  force  of  importunity  and  promises,  draw  them  in  to 
many  hailots? 

Thb  other  day  passed  by  me  in  her  chariot  a  lady 
with  that  pale  and  wan  complexion  which  we  some- 
times see  in  young  people  who  are  fallen  into  sorrow 
and  priyate  anxiety  of  mind,  which  antedate  age  and 
nckness.  It  is  not  three  years  ago  since  she  was 
gay,  airy,  and  a  little  towards  libertine  in  her  car- 
imse;  but,  methought,  I  easily  forgave  her  that 
little  insolence,  which  she  so  severely  pays  for  in  her 
mesent  condition.  Favilla,  of  whom  I  am  speak- 
ing, is  married  to  a  sullen  fool  with  wealth.  Her 
beauty  and  merit  are  lost  upon  the  dolt,  who  is  in- 
sensible of  perfection  in  any  thing.  Their  hours  to- 
gether are  either  painful  or  insipid.  The  minutes 
she  has  to  herself  in  his  absence  are  not  sufficient  to 

g' ve  vent  at  her  eyes  to  the  grief  and  torment  of  his 
St  conversation.  This  poor  creature  was  sacri- 
ficed with  a  temper,  which,  under  the  cultivation  of 
ft  man  of  sense,  would  have  made  the  most  agree- 
able companion,  into  the  arms  of  this  loathsome 
yokefellow,  by  Sempronia.  Sempronia  is  a  good 
lady,  who  supports  herself  in  an  affluent  condition, 
by  contracting  friendship  with  rich  young  widows, 
ittd  maids  of  plentiful  fortunes  at  their  own  dis* 

x2 
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posal^  and  bestowing  her  friends  upon  worthless  in- 
digent fellows ;  on  the  other  side^  she  insnafes  in- 
considerate and  rash  yonths  of  great  estates  into  the 
arms  of  vicious  women.  For  this  purpose^  she  is 
accomplished  in  all  the  arts  which  can  make  her  ac- 
ceptable at  impertinent  visits ;  she  knows  all  that 
passes  in  every  quarter^  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  favourite  servants^  busy-bodies^  dependents, 
and  poor  relations,  of  all  persons  of  condition  in  the 
whole  town.  At  the  price  of  a  good  sum  of  money, 
Sempronia,  by  the  instigation  of  Favilla's  mother, 
brought  about  the  match  for  the  daughter ;  and  the 
reputation  of  this,  which  is  apparently  in  point  of 
fortune,  more  than  Favilla  coula  expect,  has  gained 
her  the  visits  and  frequent  attendance  of  the  crowd 
of  mothers,  who  had  rather  see  their  children  mi- 
serable in  ffreat  wealth,  than  the  happiest  of  the  race 
of  mankind  in  a  less  conspicuous  state  of  life.  When 
Sempronia  is  so  well  acquainted  with  a  woman's 
temper  and  circumstances,  that  she  believes  mar- 
riage would  be  acceptable  to  her,  and  advantageous 
to  the  man  who  shall  get  her,  her  next  step  is  to 
look  out  for  some  one,  whose  conditiotl  has  some  se- 
cret wound  in  it,  and  wants  a  sum,  yet  in  the  eye 
of  the  world  not  unsuitable  to  her.  If  such  is  not 
easily  had,  she  immediately  adorns  a  worthless  fel- 
low with  what  estate  she  thinks  convenient,  and  adds 
as  great  a  share  of  good  humour  and  sobriety  as  is 
requisite.  After  this  is  settled,  no  importunities, 
arts,  and  devices,  are  omitted  to  hasten  the  lady  to 
her  happiness.  In  the  general,  indeed,  she  is  t 
person  of  so  strict  justice,  that  she  marries  a  yoox 
gallant  to  a  rich  wench,  and  a  moneyless  girl  to  t 
man  of  fortune.  But  then  she  has  no  manner  of 
conscience  in  the  disparity,  when  she  has  a  mind  to 
impose  a  poor  rogue  for  one  of  an  .  estate :  she  has 
no  remorse  in  adding  to  it,  that  he  is  illiterate,  ig« 
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norant^  and  unfashioned ;  but  makes  those  imperfec« 
tions  arguments  of  the  truth  of  his  wealth ;  and  will^ 
on  such  an  occasion^  with  a  very  grave  face>  charge 
the  people  of  condition  with  negligence  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  Exception  being  made  the 
other  day  against  an  ignorant  booby  of  her  own  cloth- 
ing, whom  she  was  putting  off  for  a  rich  heir: 
'  Madam^'  said  she,  ^  you  know  there  is  no  making 
^ildren,  who  know  they  have  estates,  attend  their 
books.' 

Sempronia,  by  these  arts,  is  loaded  with  presents, 
importuned  for  her  acquaintance,  and  admired  by 
those  who  do  not  know  the  first  taste  of  life,  as  a 
waman  of  exemplary  good  breeding.  But  sure  to 
nvrder  and  to  rob  are  less  iniquities,  than  to  raise 
profit  by  abuses  as  irreparable  as  taking  away  life  ; 
but  more  grievous,  as  making  it  lastin^y  unhappy. 
To  rob  a  kdy  at  play  of  half  her  fcHrtune,  is  not  so 
SI  aa  giving  the  whde  and  herself  to  an  unw<»rthy 
Inisband.  But  Sempronia  can  administer  oonsida- 
tkui  to  an  unhappy  fair  at  home,  by  leading  her  to 
;an  agreeable  gallant  elsewhere.  She  can  then  preach 
the  general  ccmdition  of  all  the  married  world,  and 
tell  an  unexperienced  young  woman  the  methods  of 
jBofitening  her  affliction,  and  laugh  at  her  simplidtj 
and  want  of  knowledge,  with  an  '  Oh !  my  dear,  yon 
vnU  know  better.' 

'  The  wickedness  of  Sempronia,  one  would  thinks 
«^oald  be  superlative ;  but  I  cannot  but  esteem  that 
of  some  parents  equal  to  it :  I  mean  such  as  sacrifiee 
the  greatest  endowments  and  qualifications  to  base 
bar^^uns.  A  parent  who  forces  a  child  of  a  liberal 
and  ingenious*  spirit,  into  the  arms  of  a  down  ors 
bloeUiead,  obliges  her  to  a  crime  too  odious  for  ft 
name.    It  is  in  a  degree  the  unnatural  eonjunotion 

•  Ingenuous. 
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of  rational  and  brutal  beings.  Yet  what  is  there  so 
common^  as  the  bestowing  an  accomplished  woman 
with  such  a  disparity  ?  And  I  could  name  crowds 
who  lead  miserable  Hves  for  want  of  knowledge  in 
their  parents  of  this  maxim^  that  good  sense  and  good 
nature  always  so  together.  That  which  is  attributed 
to  fools^  and  cdled  good  nature^  is  only  an  inabili^ 
of  observing  what  is  faulty,  which  turns,  in  mam- 
age,  into  a  suspicion  of  every  thing  as  such,  from  a 
consciousness  of  that  inability. 

"  HB.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  AH  entirely  of  your  opinion  with  relation  to 
the  equestrian  females,  who  affect  both  the  mascu- 
line and  feminine  air  at  the  same  time ;  and  cannot 
forbear  making  a  presentment  against  another  order 
of  them,  who  grow  very  numerous  and  powerful ; 
and  since  our  language  is  not  very  capable  of  sood 
compound  words,  I  must  be  contented  to  call  them 
only  '  the  naked-shouldered.'  These  beauties  are 
not  contented  to  make  lovers  wherever  they  appw> 
but  they  must  make  rivals  at  the  same  time.  Were 
you  to  see  Gatty  walk  the  park  at  high  mall,  yoa 
would  expect  those  who  followed  her  and  those  who 
met  her,  could  immediately  draw  their  swords  fat 
her.  I  hop^.  Sir,  you  will  provide  for  the  future, 
that  women  may  stick  to  their  fatces  for  doing  any  fii- 
ture  mischief,  and  not  allow  any  but  direct  traden 
in  beauty  to  expose  more  than  the  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  unless  you  please  to  allow  this  after-game  to 
those  who  are  very  defective  in  the  charms  of  the 
countenance.  I  can  say,  to  my  scurrow,  the  present 
practice  is  very  unfair,  when  to  look  back  is  death; 
and  it  may  be  said  of  our  beauties,  as  a  great  poet 
did  of  bullets, 

The^  V\\V3ai^HiQ>MA^\k^'^^>5MJWN,'^a^  they  fly. 
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*'  I  submit  this  to  your  animadversion ;  and  am^ 
for  the  little  while  I  have  left^ 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  The  languishing 

"  FHILANTHU8. 


t€ 


P.  S.  Suppose  you  mended  my  letter,  and  made 
a  simile  about  the  ^  porcupine !'  but  I  submit  that 
also." 


No.  438.    WEDNESDAY,  JULY  23, 1712. 


— ^ntmum  regCt  qui,  rddpareti 
Imperatj—  hor,  epist.  i.  2.  62. 

—Curb  thy  soul, 
And  check  thy  rage>  which  must  be  ruled  or  rule. 

CREECH. 

It  is  a  very  common  expression,  that  such  a  one  is 
very  good-natured,  but  very  passionate.  The  ex- 
pression, indeed,  is  very  good-natured  to  allow  pas- 
sionate people  so  much  quarter ;  but  I  think  a  pas- 
sionate man  deserves  the  least  indulgence  imaginable. 
It  is  said,  it  is  soon  over ;  that  is,  aU  the  mischief  he 
does  is  quickly  despatched,  which,  I  think,  is  no 
great  recommendation  to  favour.  I  have  known  one 
ef  these  good-natured  passionate  men  say  in  a  mixed 
company,  even  to  his  own  wife  or  child,  such  things 
as  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  his  funily  would  not 
liave  spoken  even  in  imagination.  It  is  certain  that 
quick  sensibility  is  inseparable  from  a  ready  under- 
standing ;  but  why  should  not  that  good  understand- 
ing call  to  itself  all  its  force  on  such  occasions,  to 
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maitcr  that  sadden  tncliiiutiun  t 
greatest  souls  now  in  the  world 
by  nature  to  anger,  and  yet  ao 
quest  of  himself  this  way,  that  ~ 
ample  when  you  talk  of  tetnpe: ' 
man's  self.     To  contain  the  ^ 
wwthiest  disci  plin{ 
n  ^"  made  a 


the  i_ 


y  pn^ress  I'  ■ 

fellow  in  a  possion,  is  to  him  r  '~  - 
fron-ard  child.     It  ought  to  bi^'  • 
man,  ior  his  owuq^uiet  and  peat'^.  ^ 
combustible  and  ready  to  tlame  u' 
touches  him,  Ufe  is  as  uueaay . 
about  him.     Syncropiua  leads,  t  ^.~^ 
most  ridiculous  life ;  he  is  ever   . 
ging  pardou.     If  liis  i 
what  he  was  ; 
. — '  Gentlemen,  I  ask  y 
a-days' — -      The  wrong  i 
thrown  into  the  middle  oi  ., 
by  in  pain  for  him,  which  U 
answers  as  if  be  bad  faeanlj 
•  Why  ?  «bal_  Uia  deril ! 
to  give  ij*"  ~  ^  tboBC  il  * 
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BO  more  than  that  of  a  boll-dog ;  they  are  tame  no 
longer  than  they  are  not  offended.  One  of  these  good- 
natured  angry  men  shall^  in  an  instant^  assemble  to- 
gether so  many  allusions  to  secret  circumstances^  as 
are  enough  to  dissolve  the  peace  of  all  the  families 
and  friends  he  is  acquainted  with^  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  yet  the  next  moment  be  the  best-natured 
man  in  the  whole  world.  If  you  would  see  passion 
in  its  purity^  without  mixture  of  reason^  behold  it  re- 
presented in  a  mad  hero^  drawn  by  a  mad  poet.  Nat 
Lee  makes  his  Alexander  say  thus : 

Aw^ !  begone !  and  give  a  whirlwind  room, 
.  Or  I  will  blow  you  i^  like  dust !    Avaunt ! 
Madness  but  meanly  represents  my  toil. 
Btemal  discord ! 

Fury !  revenge !  disdain  and  indignation ! 
Tear  my  swoU'n  breast,  make  way  for  fire  and  tempest. 
My  brain  is  burst,  debate  and  reason  quench*d ; 
The  storm  is  up,  and  my  hot  bleeding  heart 
Splits  with  the  rack ;  while  passions,  like  the  wind, 
lUse  up  to  heaven,  and  put  out  all  the  stars. 

£very  passionate  fellow  in  town  talks  half  the  day 
with  as  little  consistency^  and  threatens  things  as 
much  out  of  his  power. 

The  next  disagreeable  person  to  the  outrageous 
gend^nan^  is  one  of  a  much  lower  order  of  anger^ 
and  ne  is  what  we  commonly  call  a  peevish  fellow. 
A  peevish  fellow  is  one  who  has  some  reason  in  him- 
self for  being  out  of  humour^  or  has  a  natural  inca- 
pacity for  delight^  and  therefore  disturbs  all  who  are 
nappier  than  himself  with  Pishes  and  Pshaws^  or 
other  well-bred  interjections^  at  every  thing  that  is 
fiaid  or  done  in  his  presence.  There  should  be  phy- 
sic mixed  in  the  food  of  all  which  these  fellows  eat 
in  good  company.  This  degree  of  anger  passes^  for- 
eooth^  for  a  delicacy  of  judgement^  that  will  not  admit 
4)f  being  easily  pleased ;  but  none  above  t\i<&  ^^t^ax^^RX^t 
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of  wearing  a  peevish  man's  livery  Ought  to  bear  with 
his  ill  manners.  All  things  among  men  of  sense  and 
condition  should  pass  the  censure^  and  have  the  pro- 
tection^ of  the  eye  of  reason. 

No  man  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  an  habitual  hu^ 
mour^  whim^  or  particularity  of  behaviour^  by  anj 
who  do  not  wait  upon  him  £9r  bread.  Next  to  the 
peevish  fellow  is  the  snarler.  This  gentleman  deals 
mightily  in  what  we  call  the  irony ;  and  as  these 
sort  of  people  exert  themselves  most  against  these 
below  them^  you  see  their  humour  best  in  their  talk 
to  their  servants.  '  That  is  so  like  you ;  You  are  a 
fine  fellow ;  Thou  art  the  quickest  head-piece ;'  and 
the  like.  One  would  think  the  hectoring,  the  storm- 
ing^ the  sullen^  and  all  the  different  species  and 
subordinations  of  the  angry  should  be  cured^  hj 
knowing  they  live  only  as  pardoned  men  ;  and  how 

fitiful  is  the  condition  of  being  only  suffered !  But 
am  interrupted  by  the  pleasantest  scene  of  angefi 
and  the  disappointment  of  it^  that  I  have  ever  known, 
which  happened  while  I  was  yet  writing,  and  I  over- 
heard as  I  sat  in  the  back-room  at  a  French  book- 
seller's.  There  came  into  the  shop  a  very  learned 
man  with  an  erect  solemn  air;  and,  thougn  a  per- 
son of  great  parts  otherwise,  slow  in  understanoing 
any  thing  which  makes  against  himself.  The  com- 
posure of  the  faulty  man,  and  the  whimsical  per- 
plexity of  him  that  was  justly  angry,  is  perfwtly 
new.  After  turning  over  many  volumes,  said  tbe 
seller  to  the  buyer,  '  Sir,  you  know  I  have  long  asked 
you  to  send  me  back  the  first  volume  of  Frendi  ser- 
mons I  formerly  lent  you.'  '  Sir,'  said  the  chapman, 
*  I  have  often  looked  for  it,  but  cannot  find  it ;  it  is 
certainly  lost,  and  I  know  not  to  whom  I  lent  it,  it 
is  so  many  years  ago.'  '  Then,  Sir,  here  is  the  other 
volume ;  I'll  send  you  home  that,  and  please  to  pay 
for  both.'     '  My  friend/  replied  he,  '  canst  thoo  be 
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80  senseless  as  not  to  know  that  one  volume  is  as  im- 

{erfect  in  my  library  as  in  your  shop  ?'  '  Yes,  Sir, 
ut  it  Is  you  have  lost  the  first  volume ;  and,  to  be 
short,  I  will  be  paid.'  '  Sir,'  answered  the  chapman, 
*  you  are  a  young  man,  your  book  is  lost ;  and  learn 
by  this  little  loss  to  bear  much  greater  adversities, 
whieh  you  must  expect  to  meet  with.'  '  Yes,  Sir, 
I'll  bear 'when  I  must,  but  I  have  not  lost  now,  for 
I  say  you  have  it,  and  shall  pay  me.'  '  Friend,  you 
grow  warm ;  I  tell  you  the  book  is  lost ;  and  I  fore- 
tfee,  in  the  course  even  of  a  prosperous  life,  that  you 
will  meet  afflictions  to  make  you  mad  if  you  cannot 
bear  this  trifle.'  '  Sir,  there  is,  in  this  case,  no  need 
ef  bearing,  for  you  have  the  book.'  '  I  say.  Sir,  I 
have  not  the  book ;  but  your  passion  will  not  let  you 
liear  enough  to  be  informed  that  I  have  it  not.  Learn 
resignation  of  yourself  to  the  distresses  of  this  life : 
nay,  do  not  fret  and  fume ;  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you, 
diat  you  are  of  an  impatient  spirit,  and  an  impatient 

Sirit  is  never  without  woe.'  '  Was  ever  any  thing 
ce  this  ?'  '  Yes,  Sir,  there  have  been  many  things 
like  this :  the  loss  is  but  a  trifle ;  but  your  temper 
Is  wanton,  and  incapable  of  the  least  pain ;  theremre 
let  me  advise  you,  be  patient ;  the  book  is  lost,  but 
io  not  you  for  that  reason  lose  yourself.' 


'*. 


*  By  Steele.    See  No.  S24,  adfinem. 

This  scene  passed  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Vaillant,  afterwards 
iesfrs.  Payne  and  Macldnlay's,  in  the  Strand ;  and  the  sulgect 
fit  wasy  for  it  is  still  in  remembrance^  a  volume  of  Massillon*s 
lermons.  The  shop  is  now  one  of  the  last  to  which  authors  wish 
»  have  recourse,  a  trunk-maker*s! 
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Hi  narrata/erunt  aliib :  mensuraqneJicH 
Cresck;  et  auditis  aliqwd  novus  a^icit  auctor, 

OVID.  IfXT.  xu.  57. 

Some  tell  what  they  have  heard,  or  tales  devise; 
Each  fiction  still  improved  with  added  lies. 

Ovid  describes  the  palace  of  Fame  as  situated  in  die 
very  centre  of  the  universe,  and  perforated  ivith  so 
many  windows  and  avenues  as  gave  her  the  sig^itof 
every  thing  that  was  done  in  the  heavens,  in  the 
earth,  and  in  the  sea.  The  structure  of  it  was  coor- 
trived  in  so  admirable  a  manner,  that  it  edioed  every 
word  which  was  spoken  in  the  whole  compass  of  na- 
ture ;  so  that  the  palace,  says  the  poet,  was  always 
filled  with  a  confused  hubbub  of  low,  dying,  soundly 
the  voices  being  almost  spent  and  worn  out  before 
they  arrived  at  this  genersd  rendezvous  of  speedies 
and  whispers. 

1  consider  courts  with  the  same  regard  to  the  go- 
vernments which  they  superintend,  as  Ovid's  palace 
of  I'^ame  with  regard  to  tne  universe.  The  eyes  of 
a  watchful  minister  run  through  the  whole  people. 
There  is  scarce  a  murmur  or  complaint  that  does  not 
reach  his  ears.  They  have  news-gatherers  and  in- 
telligencers distributed  in  their  several  walks  and 
qnarters,  who  bring  in  their  respective  quotas,  and 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  discourse  and  con- 
versation of  the  whole  kingdom  or  commonwealtli 
where  they  are  employed.  The  wisest  of  kings* 
alluding  to  these  invisible  and  unsuspected  spies* 
who  are  planted  by  kings  and  rulers  over  their  iiel- 
low-c\tizens,  as  vfeW  as  to  those  voluntary  informers 
that  are  \)uz.z\t\^  3\>o\\\.  \)afe  ^-^^^  ^H.  ^  ^^at  man,  9xA 
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making  their  court  by  such  secret  methods  of  intelli- 
gence^ has  given  us  a  very  prudent  caution :  ^^  Curse 
not  the  king,  no  not  in  thy  thought,  and  curse  not 
the  rich  in  thy  bed-chamber ;  for  a  bird  of  the  air 
shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings 
shall  tell  the  matter*." 

As  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  rulers  to  make  use 
of  other  people's  eyes  and  ears,  they  should  take  par- 
ticular care  to  do  it  in  such  manner,  that  it  may  not 
bear  too  hard  on  the  person  whose  life  and  conversa- 
tion are  inquired  into.  A  man  who  is  capable  of  so 
infamous  a  calling  as  that  of  a  spy,  is  not  very  much 
to  be  relied  upon.  He  can  have  no  great  ties  of 
honour^  or  checks  of  conscience,  to  restrain  him  in 
those  covert  evidences,  where  the  person  accused  has 
no  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself.  He  will  be 
more  mdustrious  to  carry  that  which  is  grateful  than 
that  which  is  true.  There  will  be  no  occasion  for 
faim  if  he  does  not  hear  and  see  things  worth  dis- 
covery; so  that  he  naturally  inflames  every  word 
and  circumstance,  aggravates  what  is  faulty^  per- 
verts what  is  good,  and  misrepresaits  what  is  in- 
different. Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  that  such  ig- 
nominious wretches  let  their  private  passions  into 
these  their  clandestine  informations^  and  often  wreak 
their  particular  spite  or  malice  against  the  person 
whom  they  are  set  to  watch.  It  is  a  pleasant  scene 
enough,  which  an  Italian  author  describes  betwe^i 
a  spy^  and  a  cardinal  who  employed  him.  The  car- 
dinal is  represented  as  minuting  down  every  thing 
that  is  told  him.  The  spy  begins  with  a  low  voice^ 
*  Such  an  one,  the  advocate,  whispered  to  one  of  his 
friends^  vidthin  my  hearing,  that  your  eminence  was 
a  very  great  poltroon ;'  and,  after  having  given  his 
patron  time  to  take  it  down,  adds,  that  another  called 

*  Eccl.  X.  20. 

VOL,  X.  Y 
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him  a  mercenary  rascal  in  a  poblic  oonversadon* 
The  cardinal  replies,  '  Very  well,'  and  bids  him  go 
on.  The  spy  proceeds  and  loads  him  with  r^orU 
of  the  same  nature^  tUl  the  cardinal  rises  in  great 
wraths  calls  him  an  impudent  scoundrel,  and  kicks 
him  out  of  the  room. 

It  is  observed  of  great  and  heroic  minds,  that  they 
have  not  only  shown  a  particular  disregard  to  those 
unmerited  reproaches  which  have  been  cast  upm 
them,  but  have  been  alt(^ther  free  from  that  nn- 
pertinent  curiosity  of  inquiring  after  them,  or  tbe 
poor  revenge  of  resenting  them.  The  historiss  of 
Alexander  and  Csesar  are  full  of  this  kind  of  in- 
stances. Vulgar  souls  are  of  a  quite  contrary  cha- 
racter. Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  had  a  dnn- 
geon  which  was  a  very  curious  piece  of  architecture; 
and  of  which,  as  I  am  informed,  there  are  still  to  be 
seen  some  remains  in  that  island.  It  was  called 
Dionysius's  Ear,  and  built  with  several  little  wind- 
ings and  labyrinths,  in  the  form  of  a  real  ear.  The 
structure  of  it  made  it  a  kind  of  whispering  plaoe> 
but  such  a  one  as  gathered  the  voice  of  him  who 
spoke  into  a  funnel  which  was  placed  at  the  very 
top  of  it.  The  tyrant  used  to  lodge  all  his  state 
criminals,  or  those  whom  he  supposed  to  be  engaged 
together  in  any  evil  designs  upon  him,  in  this  dun- 
geon. He  had  at  the  same  time  an  apartment  over 
it,  where  he  used  to  apply  himself  to  the  funnel,  and 
by  that  means  overhear  every  thing  that  was  whis- 
pered in  the  dungeon.  I  believe  one  may  venture 
to  affirm,  that  a  Caesar  or  an  Alexander  would  rather 
have  died  by  the  treason,  than  have  used  such  disin- 
genuous means  for  the  detecting  of  it. 

A  man  who  in  ordinary  life  is  very  inquisitive  after 
every  thing  which  is  spoken  ill  of  him,  passes  his 
time  but  ver^  mdiffeTently .  He  is  wounded  by  every 
arrow  tliaX  is  ^o\.  ^\»\ckXfiL,  ^bjIy^^^^  ^^  power 
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of  every  insignificant  enemy  to  disquiet  him.  Nay, 
he  will  suffer  frotn  what  has  been  said  of  him,  when 
it  is  forgotten  by  those  who  said  or  heard  it.  For 
this  reason,  I  could  never  bear  one  of  those  officious 
friends,  that  would  be  telling  every  malicious  report, 
every  idle  censure,  that  passed  upon  me.  The  tongue 
of  man  is  so  petulant,  and  his  thoughts  so  variable, 
that  one  should  not  lay  too  great  a  stress  upon  any 
present  speeches  or  opinions.  Praise  and  obloquy 
proceed  very  frequently  out  of  the  same  mouth  upon 
the  same  person,  and  upon  the  same  occasion.  A 
generous  enemy  will  sometimes  bestow  commenda- 
tions, as  the  dearest  friend  cannot  sometimes  refrain 
frotn  s{)eaking  ill.  The  man  who  is  indifferent  in 
either  of  these  respects,  and  gives  his  opinion  at  ran- 
dom>  and  praises  or  disapproves  as  he  finds  himself 
in  humour. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  part  of  a  character, 
which  is  finely  drawn  by  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  in 
the  first  book  of  his  History,  and  which  gives  us  the 
lively  picture  of  a  great  man  teasing  himself  with  an 
absura  curiosity. 

^^  He  had  not  that  application  and  submission,  and 
reverence  for  the  queen,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  wisdom  and  breeding;  and  often 
crossed  her  pretences  and  desires  with  more  rude- 
ness than  was  natural  to  him.  Yet  he  was  imperti- 
nently solicitous  to  know  what  her  majesty  said  of 
him  in  private,  and  what  resentments  she  had  to- 
wards him.  And  when  by  some  confidents,  who 
had  their  ends  upon  him  from  those  offices,  he  was 
informed  of  some  bitter  expressions  falling  from  her 
majesty,  he  was  so  exceedingly  afflicted  and  tor- 
mented with  the  sense  of  it,  that  sometimes  by  pas- 
sionate complaints  and  representations  to  the  king, 
sometimes  by  more  dutiful  addresses  and  expostulsi- 
iions  with  the  queen  in  bewailing  Vv\r  TDL\%i»T\.\Hv^> 
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he  frequently  exposed  himself^  and  left  bis  oondi- 
tion  worse  than  it  was  before^  and  the  edairdsse- 
ment  commonly  ended  in  the  discovery  ci  the  p»- 
sons  fi'om  whom  he  had  received  liis  most  secret  in- 
telligence." 
C 
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Vivere  si  recth  nescis,  decede  jyeritit. 

HOR.  BPIST.  iu  2.  21Sr 

Learn  to  live  well,  or  fairly  make  your  will. 

POR. 

I  HAVE  already  given  my  reader  an  account  of  a  set 
of  merry  fellows  who  are  passing  their  siunmer  to- 
gether in  the  country,  being  provided  of  a  great 
house,  where  there  is  not  only  a  convenient  apart- 
ment for  every  particular  person,  but  a  large  mfir- 
mary  for  the  reception  of  such  of  them  as  are  any 
way  indisposed  or  out  of  humour.  Having  lately 
received  a  letter  j&om  the  secretary  of  this  sodety, 
by  order  of  the  whole  fraternity,  which  acquaints 
me  with  their  behaviour  during  the  last  week,  I  shall 
here  make  a  present  of  it  to  the  public. 

^'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^^  We  are  glad  to  find  that  you  approve  the  es- 
tablishment which  we  have  here  made  for  the  re- 
trieving of  good  manners  and  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, and  shall  use  our  best  endeavours  so  to  improve 
ourselves  in  this  our  summer  retirement,  that  we 
may  next  winter  serve  as  patterns  to  the  town.  But 
to  the  end  that  this  our  institution  may  be  no  less 
advantageous  to  the  public  than  to  ourselves,  we 
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shall  communicate  to  you  one  week  of  our  proceed- 
ings^ desiring  you  at  the  same  time^  if  you  see  any 
thing  faulty  in  them,  to  fevour  us  with  your  admo- 
nitions: for  you  must  know.  Sir,  that  it  has  been 
proposed  amongst  us  to  choose  you  for  our  visitor ; 
to  which  I  must  further  add,  that  one  of  the  college 
haying  declared  last  week  he  did  not  like  the  Spec- 
tator of  the  day,  and  not  being  able  to  assign  any 
just  reasons  for  such  his  dislike,  he  was  sent  to  the 
infirmary  nemine  contradicente, 

"  On  Monday,  the  assembly  was  in  very  good  hu- 
mour, having  received  some  recruits  of  French  claret 
that  morning ;  when  unluckily  towards  the  middle 
of  the  dinner,  one  of  the  company  swore  at  his  ser- 
vant in  a  very  rough  manner  for  having  put  too 
much  virater  in  his  wine.  Upon  which  the  presi- 
dent of  the  day,  who  is  always  the  mouth  of  the 
company,  after  having  convinced  him  of  the  imper- 
tinence of  his  passion,  and  the  insult  it  had  made 
upon  the  company,  ordered  his  man  to  take  him 
from  the  table,  and  convey  him  to  the  infirmary. 
There  was  but  one  more  sent  away  that  day ;  this 
was  a  gentleman,  who  is  reckoned  by  some  persons 
one  of  the  greatest  wits,  and  by  otners  one  of  the 
greatest  boobies  about  town.  This  you  will  say  is 
a  strange  character;  but  what  makes  it  stranger  yet, 
it  is  a  very  true  one,  for  he  is  perpetually  the  reverse 
of  himselt,  being  always  merry  or  dull  to  excess. 
We  brought  him  hither  to  divert  us,  which  he  did 
very^  well  upon  the  road,  having  lavished  away  as 
much  wit  and  laughter  upon  the  hackney-coachmen 
as  might  have  served  him  during  his  whole  stay  here^ 
had  it  been  duly  managed.  He  had  been  lumpish 
for  two  or  three  days,  but  was  so  hi  connived  at,  in 
hopes  of  recovery,  that  we  despatched  one  of  the 
briskest  fellows  among  the  brotherhood  into  the  in- 
firmary for  having  told  him  at  table  he  was  not  merry. 
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Bat  our  president  observing  that  He  indulged  bim- 
self  in  this  long  fit  of  stupidity,  and  oonstming  it 
as  a  contempt  of  the  coll^e^  oardered  him  to  retire 
into  the  place  prepared  for  such  companions.  He 
ivas  no  sooner  got  into  it,  but  his  wit  and  mirth  re- 
turned upon  him  in  so  violent  a  manner,  that  he 
shook  the  whole  infirmary  with  the  noise  of  it,  and 
had  so  good  an  effect  upon  the  rest  of  the  patients, 
that  he  brought  them  aU  out  to  dinner  with  him  the 
next  day. 

'^  On  Tuesday,  we  were  no  sooner  sat  down,  hat 
one  of  the  company  complained  that  his  head  ached; 
upon  which  another  asked  him,  in  an  insolent  man- 
ner, what  he  did  there  then  ?  This  insensibly  grew 
into  some  warm  words;  so  that  the  president,  in 
order  to  keep  the  peace,  gave  directions  to  take  them 
both  fnxm  the  table,  and  lodge  them  in  the  infirm- 
ary. Not  long  after,  another  of  the  company  tell- 
ing us  he  knew,  by  a  pain  in  his  shoulder,  tnat  we 
should  have  some  rain,  the  president  ordered  him  to 
be  removed,  and  placed  as  a  weather-glass  in  the 
apartment  above  mentioned. 

^^  On  Wednesday,  a  gentleman,  having  received  a 
letter  written  in  a  woman's  hand,  and  pnanging  eo- 
lour  twice  or  thrice  as  he  read  it,  desired  leave  to 
retire  into  the  infirmary.  The  president  consented, 
but  denied  him  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  till 
such  time  as  he  had  slept  upon  it.  One  of  the  com- 
pany being  seated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and 
discovering  his  secret  discontent,  by  finding  hait 
with  every  dish  that  was  served  up,  and  refusing  to 
laugh  at  any  thing  that  was  said,  the  president  toli 
him,  that  he  found  he  was  in  an  uneasy  seat,  and 
desired  him  to  accommodate  himself  better  in  the 
^^^^jy*  After  dinner,  a  very  honest  fellow  chanc- 
ing to  let  a  pun  fell  from  him;  his  neighbour  cried 
out,  <  To  the  infirmary  ;*  at  the  same  time  pretend- 
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ing  to  be  sick  at  it^  as  having  the  same  natiiral  an- 
tipathy to  a  pun  which  some  have  to  a  cat.  This 
produced  a  long  debate.  Upon  the  whole^  the  pun- 
ster  was  acquitted^  and  his  neighbour  sent  off. 

"  On  Thursday,  there  was  but  one  delinquent. 
This  was  a  gentleman  of  strong  voice,  but  weak  un- 
'derstanding.  He  had  unluckily  engaged  himself  in 
a  dispute  with  a  man  of  excellent  sense,  but  of  a 
modest  elocution.  The  man  of  heat  replied  to  every 
answer  of  his  antagonist  with  a  louder  note  than  or- 
dinary, and  only  raised  his  voice  when  he  should  have 
enforced  his  argimient.  Finding  himself  at  length 
driven  to  an  absurdity,  he  still  reasoned  in  a  more 
clamorous  and  confused  manner;  and,  to  make  the 
greater  impression  upon  his  hearers,  concluded  with 
a  loud  thump  upon  the  table.  The  president  im- 
mediately ordered  him  to  be  carried  off,  and  dieted 
with  water-gruel,  till  sucH  time  as  he  should  be  suf- 
ficiently weakened  for  conversation. 

"  On  Friday,  there  passed  very  little  remarkable, 
saving  only,  that  several  petitions  were  read  of  the 
persons  in  custody,  desiring  to  be  released  from  their 
confinement,  and  vouching  for  one  another's  good 
behaviour  for  the  future. 

''  On  Saturday,  we  received  many  excuses  from 
persons  who  had  found  themselves  in  an  unsociable 
temper,  and  had  voluntarily  shut  themselves  up. 
The  infirmary  was,  indeed,  never  so  full  as  on  this 
day>  which  I  was  at  some  loss  to  account  for,  till, 
upon  my  going  abroad,  I  observed  that  it  was  an 
easterly  wind.  The  retirement  of  most  of  my  friends 
has  given  me  opportunity  and  leisure  of  writing  you 
this  letter,  which  I  must  not  conclude  without  assur- 
ing you,  that  all  the  members  of  our  college,  as  well 
those  who  are  under  confinement  as  those  who  are 
at  liberty,  are  your  very  humble  servants,  though 
none  more  than, 

C  '^  &c.  • 
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SifiacltLS  iUabatvr  orbiSt 
Impavidum  ferierU  nd 

Hoft,  CAK.  ni.  S.  7. 

Should  the  whole  frame  of  natare  round  bim  break, 

In  ruin  and  confusion  hurrd, 
He,  unconcem'd,  would  hear  the  mighty  crac1c» 

And  stand  secure  amidst  a  falling  wor hi.  akov. 

Man^  considered  in  himself,  is  a  veiy  helpless  and  a 
rery  wretched  being.  He  is  subject  every  moment 
to  the  greatest  cahunities  and  misfortunes.  He  is 
beset  with  dangers  on  all  sides;  and  may  become  un- 
happy by  numberless  casualties  which  he  could  not 
foresee^  nor  have  prevented  had  he  foreseen  them. 

It  is  our  comfort^  while  we  are  obnoxious  to  so 
many  accidents^  that  we  are  under  the  care  of  One 
who  directs  contingencies^  and  has  in  his  hands  the 
management  of  every  thing  that  is  capable  of  annoy- 
ing or  offending  us ;  who  knows  the  assistance  we 
stand  in  need  of,  and  is  always  ready  to  bestow  it  on 
those  who  ask  it  of  him. 

The  natural  homage  which  such  a  creature  bean 
to  so  infinitely  wise  and  good  a  Being,  is  a  firm  re- 
liance on  him  for  the  blessings  and  conveniences  of 
life,  and  an  habitual  trust  in  him  for  deliverance  out 
of  all  such  dangers  and  difficulties  as  may  befall  ns. 
The  man  who  always  lives  in  this  disposition  rf 
mind,  has  not  the  same  dark  and  melancholy  views 
of  human  nature,  as  he  who  considers  himself  ab- 
stractedly from  this  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being* 
At  the  same  time  \W\»\tfi,i^'^Rslwei\i?^iL  his  own  weak- 
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less  and  imperfection^  he  comforts  himself  with  the 
lontemplation  of  those  divine  attributes  which  are 
employed  for  his  safety  and  his  welfeure.  He  finds 
iiis  want  of  foresight  made  up  by  the  Omniscience 
»f  Him  who  is  his  support.  He  is  not  sensible  of 
liis  own  want  of  strength^  when  he  knows  that  his 
lielper  is  almighty.  In  shorty  the  person  who  has  a 
firm  trust  on  the  Supeme  Being  is  pow;erful  in  His 
power^  wise  by  His  wisdom^  ^PPY  ^7  ^^^  happiness. 
He  reaps  the  benefit  of  every  divine  attribute^  and 
loses  his  own  insufficiency  in  the  fulness  of  infinite 
perfection. 

To  make  our  lives  more  easy  to  us^  we  are  com- 
manded to  put  our  trust  in  Him^  who  is  thus  able  to 
relieve  and  succour  us;  the  divine  goodness  having 
made  such  a  reliance  a  duty^  notwithstanding  we 
should  have  been  miserable  had  it  been  forbidden  us. 

Among  several  motives  which  might  be  made  use 
of  to  recommend  this  duty  to  us^  I  shall  only  take 
notice  of  these  that  follow. 

The  first  and  strongest  is^  that  we  are  promised^ 
He  will  not  fedl  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him. 

But^  vidthout  considering  the  supernatural  bless- 
ing which  accompanies  this  duty^  we  may  observe, 
that  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  its  own  reward^  or, 
in  other  words^  that  this  firm  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  great  Disposer  of  all  things,  contributes  very 
much  to  the  getting  clear  of  any  affliction,  or  to  the 
bearing  it  manfully.  A  person  who  believes  he  has 
his  succour  at  hand^  and  that  he  acts  in  the  sight  of 
his  friend^  often  exerts  himself  beyond  his  abilities, 
and  does  wonders  that  are  not  to  be  matched  by  one 
who  is  not  animated  with  such  a  confidence  of  suc- 
cess. I  could  produce  instances  from  history^  of 
generals,  who,  out  of  a  belief  that  they  were  under 
Ae  protection  of  some  invisible  assistant,  did  not 
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To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads 
My  weary,  wand*  ring,  steps  He  leads ; 
"Wliere  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slow, 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 

III. 

Though  in  tlie  paths  of  death  I  tread, 
"With  gloomy  horrors  overspread. 
My  stead£E»t  heart  shall  fear  no  ill. 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still ; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade. 

IV. 

Though  in  a  bare  and  nigged  way. 
Through  devious,  lonely  wilds  I  stray. 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  pains  beguile : 
The  barren  wilderness  ^all  smile 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crown'd. 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 
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Scnbimui  indocti  doctiqv£^-^ 

BOR.EFIST.iL  1.  117. 

—Those  who  cannot  write,  and  those  who  can, 

AH  rh3rme  and  scrawl,  and  scribble  to  a  man.  pope. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  I  enough  explained  myself 
to  the  world,  when  1  invited  all  men  to  be  assistant 
to  me  in  this  my  work  of  speculation;  for  I  have  not 
yet  acquainted  my  readers,  that  besides  the  letters 
and  valuable  hints  I  have  from  time  to  time  received 
^m  my  correspondents,  I  have  by  me  several  curi- 
ous and  extraordinary  papers  sent  with  a  design,  as 
no  one  will  doubt  when  they  are  published,  that  they 
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might  be  printed  entire^  and  withoat  any  alteration, 
by  way  of  Spectator.  I  must  acknowledge  also^  that 
I  myself  being  the  first  projector  of  the  paper,  thought 
I  had  a  right  to  make  them  my  own,  by  di^ssing  them 
in  my  own  style,  by  leaving  out  what  would  not  ap- 
pear like  mine,  and  by  adding  whatever  might  be  pro- 
per to  adapt  them  to  the  character  and  genius  otmj 
paper,  with  which  it  was  almost  impossible  these 
could  exactly  correspond,  it  being  certain  that  hardly 
two  men  think  alike;  and,  therefore,  so  many  men  so 
many  Spectators.  Besides,  I  must  own  my  weakness 
for  glory  is  such,  that,  if  I  consulted  that  only,  I 
might  be  so  far  swayed  by  it,  as  almost  to  wish  that 
no  one  could  write  a  Spectator  besides  myself;  nor 
can  I  deny,  but  upon  the  first  perusal  of  those  papers, 
I  felt  some  secret  inclinations  of  ill-will  towumthe 
persons  who  wrote  them.  This  was  the  impression 
1  had  upon  the  first  reading  them;  but  upon  a  late 
review,  more  for  the  sake  of  entertainment  than  use, 
regarding  them  with  another  eye  than  I  had  done  at 
first,  for  by  converting  them  as  well  as  I  could  to 
my  own  use,  I  thought  I  had  utterly  disabled  them 
from  ever  ofiending  me  again  as  Spectators,  I  found 
myself  moved  by  a  passion  very  dififerent  from  that 
of  envy;  sensibly  touched  with  pity,  the  softest  and 
most  generous  of  all  passions,  when  I  reflected  what 
a  cruel  disappointment  the  neglect  of  those  papers 
must  needs  nave  been  to  the  writers,  who  impatiently 
longed  to  see  them  appear  in  print,  and  who,  no 
doubt,  triumphed  to  themselves  in  the  hopes  of  hav- 
ing a  share  with  me  in  the  applause  of  the  public; 
a  pleasure  so  great,  that  none  but  those  who  hare 
experienced  it  can  have  a  sense  of  it.  In  this  man- 
ner of  viewing  those  papers,  I  really  found  I  had  not 
done  them  justice,  there  being  something  so  ex- 
tremely natural  and  peculiarly  good  in  some  of  them, 
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that  I  will  appedi  to  the  world  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible to  alter  a  word  in  them  without  doing  them  a 
manifest  hurt  and  violence ;  and  whether  they  can 
ever  appear  rightly^  and  as  they  oughts  but  in  their 
own  native  dress  and  colours.  And  therefore  I  think 
I  should  not  only  wrong  them^  but  deprive  the  world 
of  a  considerable  satis£iction>  should  I  any  longer 
delay  the  making  them  public. 

After  I  have  published  a  few  of  these  Spectators^ 
I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  find  the  success  of  them  to 
equal,  if  not  surpass^  that  of  the  best  of  my  own.  An 
Author  should  take  all  methods  to  humble  himself  in 
the  opinion  he  has  of  his  own  performances.  When 
these  papers  appear  to  the  world,  I  doubt  not  but 
they  will,  be  followed  by  many  others ;  and  I  shall 
not  repine,  though  I  myself  shall  have  left  me  but  a 
very  few  days  to  appear  in  public ;  but  preferring 
the  general  weal  and  advantage  to  any  considera- 
tions of  myself,  I  am  resolved  for  the  future  to  pub- 
lish any  Spectator  that  deserves  it,  entire  and  with- 
out any  alteration ;  assuring  the  world  if  there  can 
be  need  of  it,  that  it  is  none  of  mine,  and  if  the  au- 
thors think  fit  to  subscribe  their  names,  I  will  add 
them. 

I  think  the  best  way  of  promoting  this  generous 
and  useful  design,  will  be  by  giving  out  subjects  or 
themes  of  all  kinds  whatsoever,  on  which,  with  a 
preamble  of  the  extraordinary  benefit  and  advantage 
that  may  accrue  thereby  to  the  public,  I  will  invite 
all  manner  of  persons,  whether  scholars,  citizens, 
courtiers,  gentlemen  of  the  town  or  country,  and  all 
beaux,  rakes,  smarts,  prudes,  coquettes,  housewives, 
and  all  sorts  of  wits,  whether  male  or  female,  and 
however  distinguished,  whether  they  be  true  wits, 
whole  or  half  wits,  or  whether  arch,  dry,  natural,  ac- 
quired, genuine,  or  depraved,  wits ;  and  persons  of 
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all  sorts  of  tempers  and  complexions^  whether  the 
severe^  the  delightful^  the  impertinent^  the  agree- 
able^ the  thoughtful^  busy  or  careless^  the  serene  or 
cloudy^  jovial  or  melancholy^  untowardly  or  ea8y> 
the  cold>  temperate^  or  sanguine;  and  of  what  man* 
ners  or  dispositions  soever^  whether  the  ambitious  or 
humble-minded^  the  proud  or  pitiful^  ingenuous  or 
base-minded^  good  or  ill-natured^  public-spirited  or 
selfish ;  and  under  what  fortune  or  circumstance  so- 
ever^ whether  the  contented  or  miserable^  ^PPJ  ^ 
unfortunate^  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  whether  so 
through  want  of  money,  or  desire  of  more,  healthy 
or  sickly,  married  or  single;  nay,  whether  tailor 
short,  fat  or  lean ;   and  of  what  trade,  occupaticm, 
profession,  station,  country,  faction,  party,  persua- 
sion, quality,  age,  or  condition  soever ;  who  have  ever 
made  thinking  a  part  of  their  business  or  diversion, 
and  have  any  thing  worthy  to  impart  on  these  sub- 
jects to  the  world  according  to  their  several  and  re- 
spective talents  or  geniuses ;   and,  as  the  subjects 
given  out,  hit  their  tempers,  humours,  or  drcum- 
stances,  or  may  be  made  profitable  to  the  public  by 
their  particular  knowledge  or  experience  in  the  mat- 
ter proposed,  to  do  their  utmost  on  them  by  such  t 
time,  to  the  end  they  may  receive  the  inexpressible 
and  irresistible  pleasure  of  seeing  their  essays  allowed 
of  and  relished  by  the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  will  not  prepossess  the  reader  with  too  great  ex- 
pectation of  the  extraordinary  advantages  which  must 
redound  to  the  public  by  these  essays,  when  the 
'different  thoughts  and  observations  ot  all  sorts  of 
persons,  according  to  their  quality,  age,  sex,  educa- 
tion, professions,  humours,  manners,  and  conditions, 
&c.  shall  be  set  out  by  themselves  in  the  clearest  and 
most  genuine  light,  and  as  they  themselves  would 
wish  to  have  them  appear  to  the  world. 
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The  thesis  proposed  for  the  present  exercise  of 
the  adventurers  to  write  Spectators,  is  Money ;  on 
which  subject  all  persons  are  desired  to  send  in  their 
thoughts  within  ten  days  after  the  date  hereof. 
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SiMatam  ex  ocuUs  gtuerimtis  invidi, 

HOR.  CAR.  iii.  24.  32, 

Snatch'd  from  our  sight,  we  eagerly  pursue. 
And  fondly  would  recall  her  to  our  view. 

CAMILLA*  TO  THE  SPECTATOR. 

"  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

*'  I  TAKE  it  extremely  ill,  that  you  do  not  reckon 
conspicuous  persons  of  your  nation  are  within  your 
cognizance,  though  out  of  the  dominions  of  Great 
Britain.  I  little  thought,  in  the  green  years  of  my 
life,  that  I  should  ever  call  it  a  happiness  to  be  out 
of  dear  England ;  but  as  I  grew  to  woman,  I  found 
myself  less  acceptable  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  my  merit,  llieir  ears  m  Italy  are  so  differently 
formed  from  the  make  of  yours  in  England,  that  I 
never  come  upon  the  stage,  but  a  general  satisfaction 
appears  in  every  countenance  of  the  whole  people. 
When  I  dwell  upon  a  note,  I  behold  all  the  men 
accompanying  me  with  heads  inclining,  and  falling 
of  their  persons  on  one  side,  as  dying  away  with  me. 
The  women  too  do  justice  to  my  merit,  and  no  ill- 
natured  worthless  creature  cries,  '  The  vain  thing,' 

*  Mrs.  Tofts,  who  played  tlie  part  of  Camilla  in  the  oi^c9.  oC 
that  name. 
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when  I  am  wrapped  up  in  the  performance  of  my 
part>  and  sensibly  touched  with  the  effect  my  voice 
has  upon  all  who  near  me.  I  live  here  distinguished 
as  one  whom  nature  has  been  liberal  to  in  a  gracefid 
person^  and  exalted  mien^  and  heavenly  voice.  These 
particularities  in  this  strange  country  are  arguments 
for  respect  and  generosity  to  her  who  is  possessed  of 
them.  The  Italians  see  a  thousand  beauties  I  am 
sensible  I  have  no  pretence  to^  and  abundantly  make 
up  to  me  the  injustice  I  received  in  my  own  conn- 
trj,  of  disallowing  me  what  I  really  had.  The  hu- 
mour of  hissings  which  you  have  among  you^  I  do 
not  know  any  thing  of;  and  their  applauses  are 
uttered  in  signs^  and  bearing  a  part  at  the  cadences 
of  voice  with  the  persons  who  are  performing.  I  am 
often  put  in  mind  of  those  complaisant  lines  of  my 
own  countryman*^  when  he  is  calling  all  his  fiicni- 
ties*  together  to  hear  Arabella. 

Let  all  be  hushed,  each  softest  motion  ceases 

Be  ev*ry  loud  tumultuous  thought  at  peace ; 

And  ev*ry  ruder  gasp  of  breath 

Be  calm  as  in  the  arms  of  death : 

And  thou,  most  fickle,  most  uneasy  part, 

Thou  restless  wanderer,  my  heart, 

Be  still ;  gently,  ah  !  gently  leaver 

Thou  busy,  idle  thing,  to  heave : 

Stir  not  a  pulse ;  and  let  my  blood, 

That  turbulent,  unruly  flood. 

Be  softly  stdd : 
Let  me  be  all,  but  my  attention,  dead. 

"  iTie  whole  city  of  Venice  is  as  still  when  I  am 
singing  as  this  polite  hearer  was  to  Mrs.  Hunt.  Bat 
when  they  break  that  silence^  did  you  know  the 
pleasure  1  am  in^  A^hen  every  man  utters  his  ap- 

♦  "Nit.  C»oxi^t«^^ 
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^use^  by  calling  me  aloud,  '  The  Dear  Creature  ! 
The  Angel!  the  Venus!  What  attitudes  she  moves 
with! — Hush,  she  sings  again!'  We  have  no  bois- 
terous wits  who  dare  disturb  an  audience,  and  break 
the  public  peace  merely  to  show  they  dare.  Mr. 
Spectator,  I  write  this  to  you  thus  in  haste,  to  tell 
you  I  am  so  very  much  at  ease  here,  that  I  know 
nothing  but  joy ;  and  I  will  not  return,  but  leave 
you  in  England  to  hiss  all  merit  of  your  own  growth 
off  the  stage.  I  know.  Sir,  you  were  always  my 
admirer,  and  therefore  I  am  yours, 

^^  CAMILLA. 

f*  Venice,  July  10,  N.  S. 

*'  P.  S.     I  am  ten  times  better  dressed  than  ever 
I  was  in  England." 

"  MB.  SPECTATOR, 

"  Thb  project  in  yours  of  the  11th  instant,  of 
furthering  the  correspondence  and  knowledge  of  that 
considerable  part  of  mankind,  the  trading  world,  can- 
not but  be  highly  commendable.  Grood  lectures  to 
young  traders  may  have  very  good  effects  on  their 
conduct :  but  beware  you  propagate  no  false  notions 
of  trade :  let  none  of  your  correspondents  impose  on 
the  world  by  putting  forth  base  methods  in  a  good 
light,  and  glazing  them  over  with  improper  terms. 
I  would  have  no  means  of  profit  set  for  copies  to 
others,  but  such  as  are  laudable  in  themselves.  Let 
not  noise  be  called  industry,  nor  impudence  courage. 
Let  not  good  fortune  be  imposed  on  the  world  for 
good  management,  nor  poverty  be  called  folly :  im- 
pute not  always  bankruptcy  to  extravagance,  nor  an 
estate  to  foresight.  Niggardliness  is  not  good  hus- 
bandry, nor  generosity  profusion. 

'^  Honestus  is  a  well-meaning  and  judicious  trad- 
er, hath  substantial  goods,  and  trades  with  his  owa 
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mirth  nor  good  humour  in  hooting  a  young  fellow 
trat  of  countenance ;  nor  that  it  vml  ever  constitute 
a  vnt,  to  conclude  a  tart  piece  of  buffoonery  with  a 
*  What  makes  you  blush  ?'  Pray  pleai^  to  inform 
ihem  again^  that  to  speak  what  they  know  is  shock- 
ing^ proceeds  from  ill-nature  and  a  sterility  of  brain; 
especially  when  the  subject  will  not  admit  of  rail- 
lery^ ana  their  discourse  has  no  pretension  to  satire 
but  what  is  in  their  design  to  disoblige.  I  should  be 
very  glad  too  if  you  would  take  notice^  that  a  daily 
repetition  of  the  same  overbearing  insolence  is  yet 
more  insupportable^  and  a  confirmation  of  very  ex- 
traordinary dulness.  The  sudden  publication  of  this 
may  have  an  effect  upon  a  notorious  offender  of  this 
land,  whose  reformation  would  redound  very  much 
to  the  satis£Bu;tion  and  quiet  of 

<f  Your  most  humble  servant^     , 

-  Jaly  «4,  1718."  "  F.  B." 
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Parturiunt  montes,*'^ 

BOB.  AKS  POR.  139. 

The  mountain  labours. 

It  gives  me  much  despair  in  the  design  of  referm* 
ing  the  world  by  my  speculations,  when  I  find  there 
always  arise,  fi'om  one  generation  to  another,  succes- 

*  Former  motto : 

Quid  dignum  tanioferet  hie  promissor  hiatu. 

HOR.  AE8.  TOET.  138. 

Great  cry  and  little  wool.  znoush  froverb. 
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sive  cheats  and  bubbles^  as  naturally  as. beasts  of 
prey^  and  those  which  are  to  be  their  food.  There 
is  hardly  a  man  in  the  worlds  one  would  thinks  so 
ignorant^  as  not  to  know  that  the  ordinary  quadc- 
doctors^  who  publish  their  great  abilities  in-  little 
brown  billets^  distributed  to  all  who  pass  by,  are,  to 
a  man,  impostors  and  murderers ;  yet  such  is  the 
credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  impudence  of  those 
professors,  that  the  affair  still  goes  on,  and  new  pro- 
mises, of  what  was  never  done  before,  are  made 
every  day.  What  aggravates  the  jest  is,  th&t  even 
this  promise  has  been  made  as  long  as  the  memoiy 
of  man  can  trace  it,  yet  nothing  performed,  and  yet 
still  prevails.  As  I  was  passing  along  to-day,  a  pa- 
per given  into  my  hand  by  a  feUow  without  a  nose, 
tells  us  as  follows  what  good  news  is  come  to  towiii 
to  wit,  that  there  is  now  a  certain  cure  for  the 
French  disease,  by  a  gentleman  just  odme  finomhis 
travels. 

'  In  Russel-court  over-against  the  Cannon-ball,  at 
the  Surgeon's-arms  in  Drury-lane,  is  lately  come 
from  his  travels,  a  surgeon  who  hath  practised  sur- 
gery and  physic  both  by  sea  and  land,  these  twenty- 
four  years.  He,  by  the  blessing,  cures  the  ydlow- 
jaundice,  green-sickness,  scurvy,  dropsy,  snrfnts, 
long  sea  voyages,  campaigns,  and  women's  miscar- 
riages, lying-in,  &c.  as  some  people  that  has  been 
lame  these  thirty  years  can  testify:  in  short,  he 
cureth  all  diseases  incident  to  men,  women,  or 
children.' 

If  a  man  could  be  so  indolent  as  to  look  upcm  this 
havock  of  the  human  species,  which  is  made  by  vice 
and  ignorance,  it  would  be  a  good  ridiculous  work 
to  comment  upon  the  declaration  of  this  accomplished 
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traveller.  There*  is  something  unaccountably  taking 
among  the  vulgar  in  those  who  come  from  a  great 
way  off.  Ignorant  people  of  quality^  as  many  there 
are  of  such^  dote  excessively  this  way;  many  in- 
stances of  which  every  man  will  suggest  to  himself^ 
without  my  enumeration  of  them.  The  ignorants 
of  lower  order^  who  cannot^  like  the  upper  ones^  be 
profiise  of  their  money  to  those  recommended  by 
cxyming  from  a  distance^  are  no  less  complaisant  than 
the  others^  for  they  venture  their  lives  from  the 
same  admiration. 

The  doctor  '  is  lately  come  from  his  travels^'  and 
has  *  practised  both  by  sea  and  land>'  and  therefore 
cures  '  the  green-sickness>  long  sea-voyages^  cam- 
paigns^ and  lying-in.'  Both  by  sea  and  land  ! — I 
win  not  answer  for  the  distempers  called  sea- voyages 
aend  camrpaigns ;  but  I  dare  say  those  of  green-^sickA 
Hess  and  lying-in  might  be  as  well  taken  care  of  if 
the  doctor  staid  ashore.  But  the  art  of  managing 
inankind  is  only  to  make  them  stare  a  little^  to  keep 
m  their  astonishment^  to  let  nothing  be  feuniliar  to 
imem.,  Imt  ever  to  have  something  in  their  sleeves^  in 
wliich  they  must  think  you  are  deeper  than  they 
acre*  There  is  an  ingenious  fellow,  a  barber  of  my 
acquaintance,  who,  besides  his  broken  fiddle  and  a 
dried  sea-monster,  has  a  twine-cord,  strained  with 
two  nails  at  each  end,  over  his  window,  and  the 
words  '  rainy,  dry,  wet,'  and  so  forth,  written  to  de- 
note the  weather,  according  to  the  rising  or  falling 
nf  the  cord.  We  very  great  scholors  are  not  apt  to 
wonder  at  this :  but  I  observed  a  very  honest  fellow, 
I  chance  customer  who  sat  in  the  chair  before  me  to 
be  shaved,  ^x  his  eye  upon  this  miraculous  perform- 
ince  during  the  operation  upon  his  chin  and  face. 
When  those  and  his  head  also  were  cleared  of  all  en- 
cumbrances and  excrescences,  he  looked  at  the  fish, 
tihen  at  the  fiddle,  still  grubbling  in  his  pockets,  and 
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easting  his  eye  again  at  the  twine^  and  the  words  writ 
on  each  side ;  then  altered  his  mind  as  to  feurthings, 
and  gave  my  friend  a  silver  sixpence.  The  business, 
as  I  said^  is  to  keep  up  the  amazement;  and^  if  my 
friend  had  had  only  the  skeleton  and  kit^  he  most 
have  been  contented  with  a  less  pajrment.     But  the 
doctor  we  were  talking  off  adds  to  his  long  voyages 
the  testimony  of  some  people  '  that  has  been  thir^ 
years  lame.'     When  I  received  my  paper^  a  sagaci- 
ous fellow  took  one  at  the  same  time^  and  reaa  till 
he  came  to  the  thirty  years'  confinement  of  his 
friends>  and  went  off  very  well  convinced  of  the  doc- 
tor's sufficiency.     You  have  many  of  these  prodigi- 
ous persons^  wno  have  had  some  extraordinary  acci- 
dent at  their  birth^  or  a  great  disaster  in  some  part 
of  their  lives.    Any  things  however  foreign  firamtlie 
business  the  people  want  of  you^  will  convince  them 
of  your  ability  in  that  youprofess.     There  is  a  doc- 
tor in  Mouse-alley^  near  W  apping^  who  sets  up  fat 
curing  cataracts^  upon  the  credit  of  havings  as  his 
bill  sets  forth>  lost  an  eye  in  the  emperor's  service. 
His  patients  come  in  upon  this>  ana  he  shows  the 
muster-roll^  which  confirms  that  he  was  in  his  im- 
perial majesty's  troops ;  and  he  puts  out  their  eyes 
with  great  success.     Who  would  believe  that  a  man 
should  be  a  doctor  for  the  cure  of  bursten  children, 
by  declaring  that  his  ^Either  and  grandfieither  were 
both  bursten  ?    But  Charles  In^oltson^  next  door  to 
the  Harp,  in  Barbican,  has  made  a  pretty  penny  by 
that  asseveration.     The  generality  go  upon  thar 
first  conception,  and  think  no  further  ;  all  the  rest 
is  granted.     They  take  it,  that  there  is  something 
uncommon  in  you,  and  give  you  credit  for  the  rest 
You  may  be  sure  it  is  upon  that  I  go,  when  some- 
times, let  it  be  to  the  purpose  or  not,  I  keep  a  Latin 
sentence  in  my  front ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  pleased, 
when  I  observed  one  of  my  readers  say,  casting  his 
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je  on  my  twentieth  paper,  '  More  Latin  still? 
▼  hat  a  prodigious  scholar  is  this  man  !'  But  as  I 
ave  here  taken  much  liberty  with  this  learned  doc- 
yt,  I  must  make  up  all  I  have  said  by  repeating 
rhat  he  seems  to  be  in  earnest  in,  and  honestly  to 
romise  to  those  who  will  not  receive  him  as  a  great 
lan — to  wit,  that  from  eight  till  twelve,  and  from 
wo  till  six,  he  attends,  for  the  good  of  the  public^ 
0  bleed  for  three-pence.* 
T 
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Tanti  non  es,  ais :  sapiSf  Luperce. 

MART.  EP.  i.  1 18.  uU. 

You  say,  Lupercus,  what  I  write 

rn*t  worth  so  much :  you*re  in  the  right. 

!*His  is  the  day  on  which  many  eminent  authors 
fill  probably  publish  their  last  words.  I  am  afraid 
bat  few  of  our  weekly  historians,  who  are  men  that 
bove  all  others  delight  in  war,  will  be  able  to  sub- 
ist  under  the  weight  of  a  stamp*,  and  an  approach- 
Iff  peace.  A  sheet  of  blank  paper  that  must  have 
bis  new  imprimatur  clapped  upon  it,  before  it  is 
ualified  to  communicate  any  thing  to  the  public, 
all  make  its  way  in  the  world  but  very  heavily.     In 

*  Aug.  1,  1712,  the  stamp-duty  here  aUuded  to  took  place,  and 
nery  angle  half  sheet  paid  a  half-penny  to  the  queen.  '  Have 
oa  seen  the  red-stamp  ?  ■  Methinks  the  stamping  is  worth  a 
itf-penny.  Tlie  Observator  is  fallen ;  the  Medleys  are  jumbled 
igetiier  with  the  Flying- Post;  the  Examiner  is  deadly  sick.  The 
pectator  keeps  up  and  doubles  its  price.* 

See  SwifVs  fVorkSt  cr.  8vo.  vol.  xix.  p.  173. 
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balance^  I  nnd  that  those  who  plead  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  this  work  have  much  the  greater  weight. 
For>  in  the  first  place^  in  recompense  for  the  ex- 
pense to  which  this  will  put  my  readers^  it  is  to  be 
Aoped  they  may  receive  mm  every  paper  so  much 
instmction  as  will  be  a  very  good  equivalent.  And^ 
in  order  to  this>  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  take 
it  in^  who^  after  the  perusal  of  it^  does  not  find  him- 
■df  two-pence  the  wiser,  or  the  better  man  for  it,  or 
who,  upon  examination,  does  not  believe  that  he  has 
had  two-penny  worth  of  mirth  or  instruction  for  his 
money. 

But  I  must  confess  there  is  another  motive  which 
jirevails  with  me  more  than  the  former.  I  consider 
that  the  tax  on  paper  was  given  for  the  support  of 
the  government ;  and,  as  I  have  enemies  who  are  apt 
to  pervert  every  thing  I  do  or  say,  I  fear  they  would 
ascribe  the  hjuig  down  my  paper,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion^ to  a  spirit  of  malcontentedness,  which  I  am  re- 
solved none  shall  ever  justly  upbraid  me  with.  No, 
I  shall  glory  in  contributing  my  utmost  to  the  pub- 
lic weal ;  and,  if  my  country  receives  five  or  six 
pounds  a  day  by  my  labours,  I  shall  be  very  well 
pleased  to  find  mysdf  so  useM  a  member. 

It  is  a  received  maxim,  that  no  honest  man  should 
enrich  himself  by  methods  that  are  prejudicial  to  the 
VMxmmunity  in  which  he  lives ;  and,  by  the  same  rule, 
I  think  we  may  pronounce  the  person  to  deserve  very 
well  of  his  countrymen,  whose  labours  bring  more 
into  the  public  cof^rs  than  into  his  own  pocket. 

Since  1  have  mentioned  the  word  enemies,  I  must 
explain  myself  so  feur  as  to  acquaint  my  reader,  that 
I  ipean  only  the  insignificant  party  zealots  on  both 
ttdes ;  men  of  such  poor  narrow  souls,  that  they  are 
not  capable  of  thinking  on  any  thing  but  with  an  eye 
to  whig  or  tory.  During  the  course  of  this  paper, 
I  have  been  accused  by  diese  despicable  wretches  of 

TOL.  X.  A  A 
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trimming,  time-serving,  personal  reflection,  secret 
satire,  and  the  like.  Now,  though  in  these  my  com- 
positions, it  is  visible  to  any  reader  of  common  sense, 
that  I  consider  nothing  but  my  subject,  whidi  is  al- 
ways of  an  indifferent  nature,  how  is  it  possible  for 
me  to  write  so  clear  of  party,  as  not  to  lie  open  to 
the  censures  of  those  who  wQl  be  applying  every  sen- 
tence, and  finding  out  persons  and  tnings  in  it  whidi 
it  has  no  regard  to  ? 

Several  paltry  scribblers  and  declaimers  have  dcme 
me  the  honour  to  be  dull  upon  me  in  reflections  of 
this  nature ;  but,  notwithstanding  mv  name  has  been 
sometimes  traduced  by  this  contemptible  tribe  of  men, 
I  have  hitherto  avoided  all  animadversions  upon  them. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  afraid  of  making  them  ap- 
pear considerable  by  taking  notice  of  them ;  for  they 
are  like  those  imperceptible  insects  which  are  disco- 
vered by  the  microscope,  and  cannot  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  observation  without  being  magnified. 

Having  mentioned  those  few  who  Jiave  shown 
themselves  the  enemies  of  this  paper,  I  should  be 
very  ungrateful  to  the  public,  did  not  I  at  the  same 
time  testify  my  gratitude  to  those  who  are  its  friends^ 
in  which  number  I  may  reckon  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons,  of  all  conditions,. parties,  and 
professions,  in  the  isle  of  Great  Britain.  I  am  not 
so  vain  as  to  think  this  approbation  is  so  much  dne 
to  the  performance  as  to  the  design.  There  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  justice  enough  in  the  world  to  afford  pa- 
tronage and  protection  for  those  who  endeavour  to 
advance  truth  and  virtue,  without  regard  to  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  any  particular  cause  or  fiw;- 
tion.  If  I  have  any  other  merit  in  me,  it  is  that  I 
have  new  pointed  all  the  batteries  of  ridicule,  'fhey 
have  been  generally  planted  against  persons  who  have 
appeared  serious  rather  than  absurd;  or,  at  best,  Jiave 
aimed  rather  at  what  is  unfashionable  than  what  is 
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sioiis.  For  my  own  part^  I  have  endeavoured  to 
ike  nothing  ridiculous  that  is  not  in  some  measure 
Iminal.  I  have  set  up  the  immoral  man  as  the  ob- 
^-cf  derision.  In  short,  if  I  have  not  formed  a 
w.  weapon  against  vice  and  irreligion,  I  have  at 
VBt  shown  how  that  weapon  may  be  put  to  a  right 
e,  which  has  so  often  fought  the  battles  of  impiety 
id  pro&neness. 
C 
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Q»ad  deceatt  quid  non  ;  qy^  virtus^  qvj^ferat  error, 

HOR.  ARS  FOET.  S08» 

What  fit,  what  not ;  what  excellent,  or  ill. 

ROSCOMMON. 

INCB  two  or  three  writers  of  comedv  who  are  now 
ving  have  taken  their  feu'ewell  of  the  stage,  those 
rho  succeed  them,  finding  themselves  incapable  of 
imiig  up  to  their  wit,  humour,  and  good  sense,  have 
aly  imitated  them  in  some  of  those  loose  unguard- 
1- strokes,  in  which  they  complied  with  the  corrupt 
iste  of  the  more  vicious  part  of  their  audience. 
^en  persons  of  a  low  genius  attempt  this  kind  of 
nriting,  they  know  no  difference  between  being  merry 
nd  being  lewd.  It  is  with  an  eye  to  some  of  these 
jegenerate  compositions  that  I  have  written  the  fol- 
iwing  discourse. 

'Were  our  English  stage  but  half  so  virtuous  as 
hat  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  we  should  quickly  see 
he  influence  of  it  in  the  behaviour  of  all  the  politer 

aa2 
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part  of  mankind.  It  would  not  be  fieuhianable  to  ri- 
dicule religion,  or  its  professors ;  the  man  of  pleasure 
would  not  be  the  complete  gentieman ;  Tanity  would 
be  out  of  countenance ;  and  eveir  quality  which  is 
ornamental  to  human  nature  would  meet  with  that 
esteem  which  is  due  to  it. 

If  the  English  stage  were  under  the  same  regula* 
tions  the  Athenian  was  formerly^  it  would  have  the 
same  effect  that  had,  in  recommending  the  religion^ 
the  government,  and  public  worship  of  its  country. 
Were  our  plays  subject  to  proper  inspections  and 
limitations,  we  might  not  only  pass  away  several  of 
our  vacant  hours  in  the  highest  entertainments,  but 
should  always  rise  from  them  wiser  and  better  than 
we  sat  down  to  them. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  things  in  our 
age,  that  the  lewdness  of  our  theatres  should  be  so 
much  complained  of,  so  well  exposed,  and  so  little 
redressed.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  some  time  or  other 
we  may  be  at  leisure  to  restrain  the  licentiousneBS  of 
the  theatre,  and  make  it  contribute  its  assistance  t» 
the  advancement  of  morality,  and  to  the  refbrmatioii 
of  the  age.  As  matters  stand  at  present,  miiltitiidtt 
are  shut  out  from  this  noble  diversion,  by  reason  cf 
those  abuses  and  corruptions  that  accompany  it.  A 
father  is  often  afraid  that  his  daughter  shoold  be 
ruined  by  those  entertainments  whida  were  inveiitil 
for  the  accomplishment  and  refining  of  human  nk 
ture.  The  Athenian  and  Roman  plays  were  writtct 
with  such  a  regard  to  morality,  that  Socrates  used  Is 
frequent  the  one,  and  Cicero  the  other. 

It  happened  once  indeed,  that  Cato  dropped  ints 
the  Roman  theatre  when  the  Floralia  were  to  be  re- 
presented ;  and  as,  in  that  performance,  which  wsi 
a  kind  of  religious  ceremony,  there  were  several  in* 
decent  parts  to  be  acted,  the  people  refused  to  aee 
them  whilst  Cato  was  present.  Martial>  on  this  hiil» 
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nade  the  foUowing  epigram^  which  we  must  soppose 
ras  applied  to  8ome  grave  friend  of  his>  that  had  been 
Loddentally  present  at  some  such  entertainment : 

NSssesjocoaa  duke  ctlm  tacrum  Flonr, 
Fettosque  huuiy  et  UcerUiam  vtilgif 
Cur  m  theairumf  Cato  severe  t  venisti  f 
An  ideo  tantHm  venenu,  tU  exiresf 

ST.  i.  S. 

Why  dost  thou  come^  great  censor  of  thy  age, 
To  see  the  loose  diversions  of  the  stage  ? 
With  awful  countenance,  and  brow  severe, 
What  in  the  name  of  goodness  dost  thou  here  ? 
See  the  mixt  crowd !  how  giddy,  lewd,  and  vain ! 
Didst  thou  come  in  but  to  go  out  again  ? 

hn  accident  of  this  nature  might  happen  once  in  an 

among  the  Greeks  or  Romans^  but  they  were  too 

and  good  to  let  the  constant  nightly  entertain- 

It  be  of  such  a  nature^  that  people  of  the  most 

le  and  virtue  could  not  be  at  it.    Whatever  vices 

xe  represented  upon  the  stage^  they  ought  to  be  so 

ariced  and  branded  by  the  poet^  as  not  to  appear 

dier  laudable^  or  amiable  in  the  person^  who  is 

nted  with  them.     But  if  we  look  into  the  Eng- 

I  eomedies  above  mentioned^  we  would  think  they 

%  formed  upon  a  quite  contrary  maxim^  and  that 

\  mle^  though  it  held  good  upon  the  heathen 

By' was  not  to  be  regarded  in  Cnristian  theatres. 

m  it  another  rule  likewise^  which  was  observed 

ntfaors  of  antiquity^  and  which  these  modern 

W8  have  no  regard  to^  and  that  was^  never  to 

9  an  improper  subject  for  ridicule.     Now  a 

1 18  improper  for  ridicule^  if  it  is  apt  to  stir 

TOT  and  commiseration  rather  than  laughter. 

ia  reason,  we  do  not  find  any  comedy,  in  so 

it  author  as  Terence,  raised  upon  the  viola- 

'  the  marriage-bed.   The  falsehood  of  the  wife 

aa3 
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wife  or  husband  lias  given  occasion  to  noble  trage- 
dies ;  but  a  Sdpio  or  a  Laelius  would  have  lodbd 
upon  incest  or  murder  to  have  been  as  proper  sub- 
jects for  comedy.  On  the  contrary,  cuckoLdom  is 
the  basis  of  most  of  our  modem  plays.  If  an  alder- 
man appears  upon  the  stage,  you  may  be  sure  it  is 
in  order  to  be  cuckdded.  An  nusband  that  is  a  little 
^ve  or  elderly,  generally  meets  with  the  same  fiite. 
Knights  and  iMuronets,  country  squires,  and  justioa 
of  the  quorum,  come  up  to  town  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. I  have  seen  poor  bogget  cuckolded  in  all  uiese 
capacities.  In  short,  our  English  writers  are  as  fre- 
quently  severe  upcm  this  innocent  unhappy  creature, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a  cuckold,  as  the 
ancient  comic  writers  v^re  upon  an  eating  parasite, 
or  a  vain-glorious  soldier. 

At  the  same  time  the  poet  so  contrives  matters^ 
that  the  two  criminals  are  the  favourites  of  the  au- 
dience. We  sit  still,  and  wish  well  to  them  throof^ 
the  whole  play,  are  pleased  when  they  meet  wrai 
proper  opportunities,  and  out  of  humour  when  they 
are  disappointed.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  aocomplisli- 
ed  gentleman  upon  the  English  stage,  is  the  person 
that  is  familiar  with  other  men's  wives,  and  indif- 
ferent to  his  own ;  as  the  fine  woman  is  generally  t 
composition  of  sprightliness  and  falsehood.  I  do  sot 
know  whether  it  proceeds  from  barrenness  of  inven- 
tion, depravation  of  manners,  or  ignorance  of  man- 
kind, but  I  have  often  wondered  that  our  ordinary 
poets  cannot  frame  to  themselves  the  idea  of  a  ine 
man  who  is  not  a  whoremaster,  <»:  of  a  fine  woman 
that  is  not  a  jilt, 

I  have  sometimes  thought  of  compiling  a  system 
of  ethics  out  of  the  writings  of  these  corrupt  peets 
under  the  title  of  Stage  Morality.  But  I  have  been 
diverted  from  this  thought  by  a  project  whkli  hat 
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been  executed  by  an  ingenious  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. He  has  composed^  it  seems^  the  history 
of  a  young  fellow  who  has  taken  all  his  notions  of 
the  world  from  the  stage,  and  who  has  directed  him- 
self in  every  circumstance  of  his  life  and  conversation, 
by  the  maxims  and  examples  of  the  fine  gentleman 
in  English  comedies.  If  I  can  prevail  upon  him  to 
give  me  a  copy  of  this  new  fashioned  novel,  I  will 
bestow  on  it  a  place  in  my  works,  and  question  not 
but  it  may  have  as  good  an  effect  upon  the  drama, 
as  Don  Quixotte  had  upon  romance. 

C 
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'^nfj  irtXv^^Mun*  fuXirn*  tfufuvat,  ^iXi  *  tut)  }n 

Long  exercise^  my  friend,  inures  the  mind ; 
And  what  we  once  disliked  we  pleasing  find. 

Thebe  is  not  a  common  saying  which  has  a  better 
turn  of  sense  in  it,  than  what  we  often  hear  in  the 
mouths  of  the  vulgar,  that  custom  is  a  second  nature. 
It  is  indeed  able  to  form  the  man  anew,  and  to  give 
him  inclinations  and  capacities  altogether  different 
£rom  those  he  was  bom  with.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Staffordshire,  tells  us  of  an  idiot  that,  chanc- 
ing to  live  within  the  sound  of  a  clock,  and  always 
Bminpng  himself  with  counting  the  hour  of  the  day 
whenever  the  clock  struck,  the  clock  being  spoiled 
by  some  accident,  the  idiot  continued  to  strike  and 
count  the  hour  without  the  help  of  it,  in  the  same 
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manner  as  he  had  done  when  it  was  entire.  Thovgh 
I  dare  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  story  ^  it  is  very 
certain  that  custom  has  a  mechanical  effect  upon  the 
body^  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  a  very  extraordi- 
nary influence  upon  the  mind. 

I  shall  in  this  paper  consider  one  very  remarkable 
effect  which  custom  has  upon  human  nature^  and 
which^  if  rightly  observed^  may  lead  us  into  very  use- 
ful rules  of  life.  What  I  shall  here  take  notice  of  in 
custom^  is  its  wonderful  efficacy  in  making  every 
thing  pleasant  to  us.  A  person  who  is  addicted  to 
play  or  gaming^  though  he  took  but  little  deU^  in 
It  at  firsts  by  degrees  contracts  so  strong  an  indin- 
ation  towards  it^  and  gives  himself  up  so  entiielv  to 
it,  that  it  seems  the  only  end  of  his  being.  The  Jove 
of  a  retired  or  a  busy  life  will  grow  upon  a  man  in- 
sensibly^ as  he  is  conversant  in  the  one  or  the  other, 
till  he  is  utterly  unqualified  for  relishing  that  to 
which  he  has  been  for  some  time  disused.  Nay,  a 
man  may  smoke,  or  drinks  or  take  sauff,  till  he  is 
unable  to  pass  away  his  time  without  it ;  not  to  men- 
tion how  our  delight  in  any  particular  study^  art,  or 
science,  rises  and  improves,  m  proportion  to  the  ap- 
plication which  we  bestow  upon  it.  Thus>  what  was 
at  first  an  exercise^  becomes  at  length  an  entertain- 
ment. Our  employments  are  changed  into  our  diver^ 
sions.  The  mind  grows  fond  of  tnose  actions  whidi 
she  is  accustomed  to,  and  is  drawn  with  reluctancy 
from  those  paths  in  which  she  has  been  used  to  walk. 

Not  only  such  actions  as  were  at  first  indifferent 
to  us,  but  even  such  as  were  painful^  will  by  custom 
and  practice  become  pleasant.  Sir  Francis  Bacoo 
observes,  in  his  natural  philosophy,  that  our  taste  is 
never  pleased  better  than  with  those  things  which 
at  first  created  a  disgust  in  it.  He  gives  particular 
instances,  of  claret,  coffee,  and  other  liquors,  which 
the  palate  seldom  approves  upon  the  first  taste;  but, 
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when  it  has  once  got  a  relish  of  them^  generally  re- 
tains it  for  life.  The  mind  is  constituted  after  the 
same  manner ;  and^  after  having  habituated  herself 
to  any  particular  exercise  or  emplo3rment^  not  only 
loses  her  first  aversion  towards  it^  but  conceives  a 
certain  fondness  and  affection  for  it.  I  have  heard 
one  of  the  greatest  geniusus  this  age  has  produced^* 
who  had  been  trained  up  in  all  the  polite  studies  of 
antiquity^  assure  me^  upon  his  being  obliged  to 
search  into  several  rolls  and  records^  that  notwith- 
standing such  an  emplo3rment  was  at  first  very  dry 
and  irksome  to  him^  he  at  last  took  an  incredible 
pleasure  in  it^  and  preferred  it  even  to  the  reading 
of  Virgil  or  Cicero.  The  reader  will  observe,  that 
I  have  not  here  considered  custom  as  it  makes  things 
easy,  but  as  it  renders  them  delightful ;  and  though 
others  have  often  made  the  same  reflections,  it  is 
possible  they  may  not  have  drawn  those  uses  from 
it^  with  which  I  intend  to  fill  the  remaining  part  of 
this  paper. 

It  we  consider  attentively  this  property  of  human 
nature,  it  may  instruct  us  in  very  fine  moralities.  In 
the  first  place,  I  would  have  no  man  discouraged  with 
that  kind  of  life,  or  series  of  action,  in  which  the 
choice  of  others,  or  his  own  necessities,  may  have  en- 
gaged him.  It  may  perhaps  be  very  disagreeable  to 
him  at  first ;  but  use  and  application  wiU  certainly 
render  it  not  only  less  painful,  but  pleasing  and  sa- 
tisfiEictory. 

In  the  second  place,  I  would  recommend  to  every 
one  that  admirable  precept  which  Pythagoras  is  saia 
to  have  given  to  his  disciples,  and  which  that  philo- 
sopher must  have  drawn  from  the  observation  I  have 
enlarged  upon.  Optimum  vitce  genus  eligito,  nam  con" 
suetudo  faciei  jucundissimum ;  *  Pitch  upon  that 
course  of  life  which  is  the  most  excellent,  and  custom 

*  Dr.  Atterbuiy. 
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will  render  it  the  most  delightful.'  Men,  whose  cir- 
cumstances will  permit  them  to  choose  their  own 
way  of  life,  are  inexcusable  if  they  do  not  pursue 
that  which  their  judgement  tells  them  is  the  most 
laudable.  The  voice  of  reason  is  more  to  be  regarded 
than  the  bent  of  any  present  inclination,  since,  br 
the  rule  above  mentioned,  inclination  will  at  le^th 
come  over  to  reason,  though  we  can  never  force  rea- 
son to  comply  with  inclination. 

In  the  third  place,  this  observation  may  teach  the 
most  sensual  and  irreligious  man  to  overlodc  those 
hardships  and  difficulties  which  are  apt  to  discourage 
him  from  the  prosecution  of  a  virtuous  life.  '  Tro 
gods,'  said  Hesiod,  '  have  placed  labour  before  vir« 
tue ;  the  way  to  her  is  at  hrst  rough  and  difficult, 
but  grows  more  smooth  and  easy  the  further  yoa 
advance  in  it.'  The  man  who  proceeds  in  it  with 
steadiness  and  resolution,  will  in  a  little  time  find 
that  '  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  that 
all  her  paths  are  peace.' 

To  enforce  this  consideration,  we  may  further  ob- 
serve, that  the  practice  of  religion  will  not  only  be 
attended  with  that  pleasure  which  naturally  accom- 
panies those  actions  to  which  we  are  habituated,  but 
with  those  supernumerary  joys  of  heart  that  rise  from 
the  consciousness  of  such  a  pleasure,  from  the  satis- 
faction of  acting  up  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and 
from  the  prospect  of  a  happy  immortality. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  may  learn  from  this  dth 
servation,  which  we  have  made  on  the  mind  of  man, 
to  take  particrJar  care,  when  we  are  once  settled  in 
a  regular  course  of  life,  how  we  too  frequently  in- 
dulge ourselves  in  any  the  most  innocent  diversions 
and  entertainments ;  since  the  mind  may  insensibly 
fall  off  from  the  relish  of  virtuous  actions,  and,  1^ 
degrees,  exchange  that  pleasure  which  it  takes  in 
the  performance  of  its  duty,  for  delights  of  a  mudi 
more  inferior  aud  uTv^^ofitable  nature. 
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The  last  use  which  I  shall  make  of  this  remark- 
able property  in  human  nature^  of  being  delighted 
with  those  actions  to  which  it  is  accustomed>  is  to 
show  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  gain 
habits  of  virtue  in  this  life^  if  we  would  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  next.  The  state  of  bliss  we  call 
heaven  will  not  be  capable  of  affecting  those  minds 
which  are  not  thus  qualified  for  it ;  we  must^  in  this 
worlds  gain  a  relish  of  truth  and  virtue^  if  we  would 
be  able  to  taste  that  knowledge  and  peHection  which 
are  to  make  us  happy  in  the  next.  The  seeds  of 
those  spiritual  joys  and  raptures^  which  are  to  rise 

End  flourish  in  the  souito  all  eternity^  must  be 
ted  in  her  during  this  her  present  state  of  pro- 
m.  In  shorty  heaven  is  not  to  be  looked  upon 
only  as  the  reward^  but  as  the  natural  effect  of  a  re- 
ligious life. 

On  the  other  hand^  those  evil  spirits^  who^  by  long 
custom^  have  contracted  in  the  body  habits  of  lust 
and  sensuality^  malice  and  revenge^  and  aversion  to 
every  thing  that  is  good^  just^  or  laudable^  are  natu- 
rally seasoned  and  prepared  for  pain  and  misery. 
Their  torments  have  already  taken  root  in  them ; 
they  cannot  be  happy  when  divested  of  the  body, 
unless  we  may  suppose,  that  Providence  will  in  a 
manner  create  them  anew,  and  work  a  miracle  in 
the  rectification  of  their  faculties.  They  may,  in- 
deed, taste  a  kind  of  malignant  pleasure  m  those  ac- 
tions to  which  they  are  accustomed,  whilst  in  this 
life ;  but  when  they  are  removed  from  all  those  ob- 
jects which  are  here  apt  to  gratify  them,  they  will 
naturally  become  their  own  tormentors,  and  cherish 
in  themselves  those  painful  habits  of  mind  which  are 
called  ^n  scripture  phrase,  the  worm  which  never 
dies.  This  notion  of  heaven  and  hell  is  so  very  con- 
formable to  the  light  of  nature,  that  it  was  discovered 
by  several  of  the  most  exalted  heathens.  It  has  been 
finely  improved  by  many  eminent  divines  of  the  last 
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age^  as  in  particular  by  archbishop  Tillotson  and  Dr. 
Sherlock:  bat  there  is  none  wno  has  raised  sudi 
noble  flpeculations  npcm  it  as  Dr.  Scott^  in  the  fin* 
book  of  his  Christian  lah,  which  is  one  of  the  finot 
and  most  rational  schemes  of  divinity  that  is  wiitten 
in  our  tongue^  or  in  any  other.  That  exodlont  anthflr 
has  shown  how  every  particular  custom  and  habit 
of  virtue  will,  in  its  own  nature,  produce  the  heaven, 
car  a  state  of  happiness,  in  him  who  shall  hereafter 
practise  it :  as  on  the  contrary,  how  every  custom  or 
nabit  of  vice  will  be  the  natural  hell  of  him  in  whooi 
it  subsists. 
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JPaedku  hoc  aUgtad  guandogue  audebit,  — 

jmr.  SAT.  S.  88l 

In  time  to  greater  baseness  youHl  proceed. 

The  first  steps  towards  ill  are  very  carefully  to  be 
avoided,  for  men  insensibly  go  on  when  they  are 
once  entered,  and  do  not  keep  up  a  lively  abhor- 
renoe  of  the  least  unworthiness.  There  is  a  certain 
frivolous  falsehood  that  people  indulge  themselves 
in,  which  ought  to  be  had  in  greater  detestation  than 
it  commonly  meets  with.  What  I  mean  is  a  neglect 
of  promises  made  on  small  and  indifferent  occasions, 
sudi  as  parties  of  pleasure,  entertainments,  and  some- 
times meetings  out  of  curiosity,  in  men  of  like  &- 
culties,  to  be  in  each  other's  company.  There  are 
many  causes  to  which  one  may  assign  this  light  infi- 
delity. Jack  Sippet  never  keeps  the  hour  he  has  ap- 
pointed to  come  to  a  friend's  to  dinner ;  but  he  is  an 
msignificant  fellow,  who  does  it  out  of  vanity.  He 
could  never,  b^  knows,  make  any  figure  in  company, 
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but  by  giving  a  little  disturbance  at  his  entry^  and^ 
therefore  takes  care  to  drop  in  when  he  thiidu  you 
aze  just  seated.  He  takes  his  place  after  having  dis- 
oomposed  every  body^  and  desires  there  may  be  no 
oeremony ;  then  does  he  begin  to  call  himself  the 
saddest  fellow^  in  disappointing  so  many  places^  as 
he  was  invited  to  elsewhere.  It  is  the  fop's  vanity 
to  name  houses  of  better  cheer^  and  to  acquaint  you 
that  he  chose  yours  out  of  ten  dinners^  which  he  was 
obliged  to  be  at  that  day.  The  last  time  I  had  the 
fcHTtune  to  eat  with  him^  he  was  imagining  how  very 
ht  he  should  have  been^  had  he  eaten  all  he  had  ever 
been  invited  to.  But  it  is  impertinent  to  dwell  up.- 
on  the  manners  of  such  a  vnretch  as  obliges  all  whoni 
he  disappoints^  though  his  circumstances  constrain 
them  to  be  civil  to  him.  But  there  are  those  that 
every  one  would  b«  glad  to  see^  who  fall  into  the 
same  detestable  habit.  It  is  a  merciless  thing  that 
any  one  can  be  at  ease^  and  suppose  a  set  of  people 
who  have  a  kindness  for  him^  at  that  moment  wait- 
ing out  of  respect  to  him^  and  refusing  to  taste  their 
food  or  conversation^  with  the  utmost  impatience. 
One  of  these  promisers  sometimes  shall  make  his  ex- 
cases  for  not  coming  at  all^  so  late  that  half  the  com- 
pany have  only  to  lament^  that  they  have  neglected 
matters  of  moment  to  meet  him  whom  they  find  a 
trifler.  They  immediately  repent  of  the  value  they 
liad  for  him ;  and  such  treatment  repeated^  makes 
company  never  depend  upon  his  promise  any  more ; 
80  tnat  he  often  comes  at  the  middle  of  a  meal^ 
where  he  is  secretly  slighted  by  the  persons  with 
whom  he  eats^  and  cursed  by  the  servants^  whose  din-  * 
ncr  is  delayed  by  his  prolonging  their  master's  en- 
tertainment. It  is  wonderful  that  men  guilty  this 
way  could  never  have  observed,  that  the  whiling 
time,  the  gathering  together,  and  waiting  a  little  be- 
fcHre  dinner,  is  the  most  awkwardly  passed  away  of 
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any  part  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours.  If  they  did 
think  at  all^  they  would  reflect  upon  their  gdlt,  in 
lengthening  such  a  suspension  of  agreeable  life.  The 
constant  offending  this  way^  has,  in  a  d^ee,  an 
effect  upon  the  honesty  of  his  mind  who  is  guilty  of 
it,  as  common  swearing  is  a  kind  of  habitual  peijury. 
It  makes  the  soul  unattentive  to  what  an  oaui  is, 
even  while  it  utters  it  at  the  lips.  Phocion  behold- 
ing a  wordy  oratqr,  while  he  was  making  a  magni- 
ficent speech  to  the  people,  full  of  rain  promises; 
'  Methmks,'  said  he,  '  I  am  now  fixing  my  eyes  up- 
on a  cypress  tree  ,*  it  has  all  the  pomp  and  beauty 
imaginable  in  its  branches,  leaves,  and  height :  but 
alas !  it  bears  no  fruit.' 

"  Though  the  expectation  which  is  raised  by  im- 
pertinent promises  is  thus  barren,  their  confidence, 
even  after  failures,  is  so  great,  that  they  subsist  bj 
still  promising  on.  I  have  heretofore  discoursed  of 
the  insignificant  liar,  the  boaster,  and  the  casde- 
builder,  and  treated  them  as  no  ill-designing  men, 
though  they  are  to  be  placed  among  the  frivolously 
false  ones,  but  persons  who  fall  into  that  way  purely 
to  recommend  themselves  by  their  vivacities;  but 
indeed  I  cannot  let  heedless  promisers,  though  in  the 
most  minute  circumstances,  pass  with  so  sb'ght  a  cen- 
sure. If  a  man  should  take  a  resolution  to  pay  only 
sums  above  a  hundred  pounds,  and  yet  contract  with 
different  people  debts  of  fL\%  and  ten,  how  long  can 
we  suppose  he  will  keep  his  credit  ?  This  man  will  as 
long  support  his  good  name  in  business,  as  he  will  in 
conversation,  who  without  difficulty  makes  assigna- 
tions which  he  is  indifferent  whether  he  keeps  or  not 

'^  I  am  the  more  severe  upon  this  vice,  because  I 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  very  great  crimi- 
nal myself.  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  and  all  other  my 
friends  who  are  scrupulous  to  promises  of  the  meanest 
consideration    imaginable,   from  a  habit  of  virtue 
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that  vray,  have  often  upbraided  me  with  it.  I  take 
shame  upon  myself  for  this  crime^  and  more  parti- 
cularly ror  the  greatest  I  ever  committed  of  the  sort^ 
that  when^  as  agreeable  a  company  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  as  ever  were  got  together^  and  I^  forsooth^  Mr. 
Spectator^  to  be  of  the  party  with  women  of  merits 
like  a  booby  as  I  was,  mistook  the  time  of  meeting, 
and  came  the  night  following.  I  wish  every  fool  who 
is  negligent  in  tiiis  kind^  may  have  as  great  a  loss  as 
I  had  in  this ;  for  the  same. company  will  never  meet 
more,  but  are  dispersed  into  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  I  am  left  under  the  compunction  that  I 
deserve^  in  so  many  different  places  to  be  called  a 
trifler. 

'*  This  fault  is  sometimes  to  be  accounted  for,  when 
desirable  people  are  fearful  of  appearing  precise  and 
reserved  by  denials ;  but  they  wSi  find  the  appre- 
hension of  that  imputation  will  betray  them  into  a 
childish  impotence  of  mind,  and  make  them  promise 
all  who  are  so  kind  to  ask  it  of  them.  This  leads 
such  soft  creatures  into  the  misfortune  of  seemii^to 
return  overtures  of  good- will  with  ingratitude.  The 
first  steps  in  the  breach  of  a  man's  integrity,  are  much 
more  important  than  men  are  aware  of.  The  man 
who  scruples  not  breaking  his  word  in  little  things, 
would  not  suffer  in  his  own  conscience,  so  great  pain 
for  £ulure8  of  consequence,  as  he  who  thinks  every 
little  offence  against  truth  and  justice,  a  disparage- 
ment. We  should  not  make  any  thing  we  ourselves 
disapprove  habitual  to  us,  if  we  would  be  sure  of  our 
int^ty. 

*'  I  remember  a  falsehood  of  the  trivial  sort,  though 
not  in  relation  to  assignations,  that  exposed  a  man 
to  a  very  uneasy  adventure.  Will  Trap  and  Jack 
Stint  were  chamber- fellows  in  the  Inner- Temple, 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.  They  one  night  sate  in 
the  pit  together  at  a  comedy,  where  they  both  ob* 
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■  ^k»  expedient  I  hmwt  tfaou^t 
<«  wi  Vmk  KT  wamii  to  tis,  and  tdl  Ton,  yon  aret 
tese  leiLow.  W  a  lani  wkidi  does  not  expose  too 
r«^  U!ie  a]£mn  except  yon  deserre  it.  I  knofw,  &ir, 
31^  cnmizal  as  Ton  are,  yon  hare  still  shame  cnoo^ 
l»  aTes^e  Tonradtf  against  the  hardiness  of  any  one 
chax  sfMoliSi  pohliciy  tdl  yvm  of  it.  I,  therefore,  who 
bftiv  leceiTea  so  nnny  secret  harts  from  yon,  shall 
tjjce  saUsfac^JMn  ^nis^  «iSr^  tn  mTadf.    I  cafl  yoa 
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triumph  over  you  that  you  cannot  come  at  me ;  nor 
do  I  tnink  it  dishonourable  to  come  in  armour  to  as- 
sault him^  who  was  in  ambuscade  when  he  wounded 
inc. 

*  What  need  more  be  said  to  convince  you  of  being 
lilty  of  the  basest  practice  imaginable^  than  that  it 
lis  .such  as  has  made  you  liable  to  be  treated  after 
this  "manner,  while  you  yourself  cannot  in  your  own 
conscience  but  allow  the  justice  of  the  upbraidings  of 

'  Your  injured  friend, 

T  '  RALPH  TRAP  ?' 


guilt 
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—  Tvbi  scriptus,  nuUrona^  Ubdlus^^    mart.  ep.  iii.  68. 
A  book  the  chastest  matron  may  peruse. 

When  I  reflect  upon  my  labours  for  the  public,  I 
cannot  but  observe,  that  part  of  the  species,  of  which 
I  profess  myself  a  ^end  and  guardian,  is  sometimes 
treated  with  severity ;  that  is,  there  are  in  my  writ- 
ings many  descriptions  given  of  ill  persons,  and  not 
yet  any  mrect  encomium  made  of  those  who  are  good. 
When  I  was  convinced  of  this  error,  1  could  not  but 
immediately  call  to  mind  several  of  the  fair  sex  of 
my  acquaintance,  whose  characters  deserve  to  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  writings  which  will  long 
outlive  mine,  dut  1  do  not  think  that  a  reason  why 
I  should  not  give  them  their  place  in  my  diurnal  as 
long  as  it  will  last.  For  the  service,  therefore,  of  my 
female  readers,  I  shall  single  out  some  characters  of 
maids,  wives,  and  widows,  which  deserve  the  imitation 
of  the  sex.  She  who  shall  lead  this  small  illustrious 
number  of  heroines  shall  be  the  amiable  Fidelia. 
Before  I  enter  upon  the  particular  "patX.*  qI\v«  ^^- 
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racter,  it  is  necessary  to  preface,  liiat  she  is  the  only 
child  of  a  decrepid  rather,  whose  life  is  bound  np  in 
hers.     This  gentleman  has  used  Fidelia  from  ner 
cradle  with  all  the  tenderness  imaginable,  and  has 
viewed  her  growing  perfections  with  thejpartiality  of 
a  parent,  that  soon  tnought  her  accomplished  sbove 
the  children  of  all  other  men,  but  never  thougjht  she 
was  come  to  the  utmost  improvement  of  which  she 
herself  was  capable.     This  fondness  has  had  very 
happy  effects  upon  his  own  happiness ;  for  she  reads, 
she  aemces,  she  sings,  uses  her  spinet  and  lute  to  the 
utmost  perfection:  and  the  lady's  use  of  all  these  ex- 
cellences is  to  divert  the  old  man  in  his  easy  chair, 
when  he  is  out  of  the  pangs  of  a  chronical  distemper. 
Fidelia  is  now  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  age ; 
but  the  application  of  many  lovers,  her  vigorous  time 
of  life,  her  quick  sense  of  all  that  is  truly  gallant  and 
elegant  in  tne  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  are 
not  able  to  draw  her  fi^m  the  side  of  her  good  old 
father.    Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  a£^ 
tion  so  pure  and  angelic  as  that  of  a  feither  to  a 
daughter.     He  beholds  her  both  with,  and  without 
regard  to  her  sex.    In  love  to  our  wives  there  is  de- 
sire, to  our  sons  there  is  ambition ;  but  in  that  to  our 
daughters,  there  is  something  which  there  are  no 
words  to  express.     Her  life  is  designed  wholly  do- 
mestic, and  she  is  so  ready  a  friend  and  companion, 
that  every  thing  that  passes  about  a  man  is  accom- 
panied with  the  idea  of  her  presence.    Her  sex  also 
IS  naturally  so  much  exposed  to  hazard,  both  as  to 
fortune  and  innocence,  that  there  is  perhaps  a  new 
cause  of  fondness  arising  from  that  consideration  al- 
so. None  but  fathers  can  have  a  true  sense  of  these 
sort  of  pleasures  and  sensations ;  but  my  £uniliarity 
with  the  father  of  Fideb'a,  makes  me  let  drop  the 
words  which  I  have  heard  him  speak,  and  observe 
upon  his  tenderness  towards  her. 
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Fidelia^  on  Her  part^  as  I  was  going  to  say^  as  ac- 
complished as  she  is^  with  all  her  beauty^  wit^  air^ 
and  mien^  employs  her  whole  time  in  care  and  at- 
tendance upon  her  father.  How  have  I  been  charmed 
to  seeoneof  the  most  beauteous  women  the  age  has  pro- 
duced^ on  her  knees^  helping  on  an  old  man's  slipper ! 
Her  filial  regard  to  him  is  what  she  makes  her  di- 
version^ her  business^  and  her  glory.    When  she  was 
asked  by  a  friend  of  her  deceased  mother  to  admit 
of  the  courtship  of  her  son^  she  answered^  that  she 
had  a  great  respect  and  gratitude  to  her  for  the  over- 
ture in  behalf  of  one  so  near  to  her^  but  that  during 
her  father's  life  she  would  admit  into  her  heart  no 
value  for  any  thing  that  should  interfere  with  her 
endeavour  to  make  his  remains  of  life  as  happy  and 
easy  as  could  be  expected  in  his  circumstances.   The 
lady  admonished  her  of  the  prime  of  life  with  a 
smile ;  which  Fidelia  answeredTwith  a  frankness  that 
always  attends  unfeigned  virtue : '  It  is  true^  madam^ 
there  are^  to  be  sure^  very  great  satisfactions  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  commerce  of  a  man  of  honour^  whom 
One  tenderly  loves ;  but  I  find  so  much  satisfaction 
in  the  reflection^  how  much  I  mitigate  a  good  man's 
pains^  whose  welfare  depends  upon  my  assiduity 
about  him^  that  I  willingly  exclude  the  loose  gratifi- 
cations of  passion  for  the  solid  reflections  of  duty. 
I  know  not  whether  any  man's  wife  would  be  allow-i 
ed,  and^  what  I  still  more  fear^  I  know  not  whether 
I,  a  wife^  should  be  willing  to  be  as  officious  as  I  am 
at  present  about  my  parent.'   The  happy  father  has 
her  declaration  that  she  will  not  marry  during  his 
life^  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  resolution  not 
uneasy  to  her.     Were  one  to  paint  filial  aflTection  in 
its  utmost  beauty^  he  could  not  have  a  more  lively 
idea  of  it  than  in  beholding  Fidelia  serving  her  fa- 
ther at  his  hours  of  risings  meals^  and  rest. 

When  the  general  crowd  of  female  youth  are  con- 
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8ulting  their  glasses,  preparing  for  balls,  assemblies, 
or  plays ;  for  a  young  lady  who  could  be  r^arded 
among  the  foremost  in  those  places,  either  for  her 
person,  wit,  fortune,  or  conversatioii,  and  yet  con- 
temn all  these  entertainments,  to  sweeten  the  heavy 
hours  of  a  decrepid  parent,  is  a  resignation  trolv 
heroic.  Fidelia  performs  the  duty  of  a  nurse  with 
all  the  beauty  of  a  bride ;  nor  does  she  n^ect  her 
person,  because  of  her  attendance  on  him,  when  he 
IS  too  ill  to  receive  company  to  whom  she  may  make 
an  appearance. 

Fidelia,  who  gives  him  up  her  youth,  does  not 
think  it  any  great  sacrifice  to  add  to  it  the  spoiling 
of  her  dress.  Her  care  and  exactness  in  her  habit 
convince  her  father  of  the  alacrity  of  ber  mind;  and 
she  has  of  all  women  the  best  foundation  for  affect- 
ing the  praise  of  a  seeming  n^ligenoe.  What  adds 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  good  old  man  is,  thst 
Fidelia,  where  merit  and  fortune  cannot  be  over- 
looked by  epistolary  lovers,  reads  over  the  acooonts 
of  her  conquests,  plays  on  her  spinet  the  gayest  airs, 
and  w£Qe  she  is  doing  so  you  would  think  her  formed 
only  for  gallantry,  to  intimate  to  him  the  pleasures 
she  despises  for  nis  sake. 

Those  who  think  themselves  the  patterns  of  good- 
breeding  and  gallantry  would  be  astonished  to  hear 
that,  in  those  intervals  when  the  old  gentleman  is  8t 
case,  and  can  bear  company,  there  are  at  his  house, 
in  the  most  regular  order,  assemblies  of  people  of  the 
highest  merit ;  where  there  is  conversation  without 
mention  of  the  faults  of  the  absent,  benevolence  be- 
tween men  and  women  ^vithout  passion,  and  the 
highest  subjects  of  morality  treated  of  as  natural  and 
accidental  discourse ;  all  which  is  owing  to  the  ge- 
I'ius  of  Fidelia,  who  at  once  makes  her  Other's  way 
to  another  world  easy,  and  herself  capable  of  being 
an  lionour  to  his  name  in  this. 
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'*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  I  was  the  other  day  at  the  Bear-garden,  in 
hopes  to  have  seen  your  short  face ;  but  not  being 
so  fortunate,  I  must  tell  you  by  way  of  letter,  that 
there  is  a  mystery  among  the  gladuitors  which  has 
escaped  your  Spectatori^  penetration.  For,  being 
in  a  box  at  an  ale-house  near  that  renowned  seat  of 
honour  above  mentioned,  I  overheard  two  masters  of 
the  science  agreeing  to  quarrel  on  the  next  opportu- 
nity. This  was  to  happen  in  the  company  of  a  set  of 
the  fraternity  of  basket-hilts,  who  were  to  meet  that 
CFcning.  When  this  was  settled,  one  asked  the  other, 
'Will  you  give  cuts  or  receive?'  The  other  ala- 
swered,  '  Receive.'  It  was  replied,  '  Are  you  a  pas- 
sionate man  ?'  '  No,  providal  you  cut  no  more  nor 
no  deeper  than  we  agree.'  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
acquaint  you  with  this,  that  the  people  may  not  pay 
their  money  for  fighting,  and  be  cheated. 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

T  "  SCABBARD   RUSTY." 
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j'  '~~QufBrenda  jyecunia  jmmum, 

Virtus  poU  nummos.-— 

HOR.  EPIST.  i.  I.  S5. 

—Get  moncvi  money  still, 
And  then  let  virtue  fuUow,  if  she  will. 

POPE. 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*'  All  men,  through  different  paths,  make  at  the 
same  common  thing,  money;  and  it  is  to  her  we 
owe  the  politician,  the  merchant,  and  the  lawyer ; 
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nay,  to  be  free  with  you,  I  believe  to  that  also  we 
are  beholden  to  her  for  our  Spectator.     I  am  apt  to 
think,  that,  could  we  look  into  our  own  hearts,  we 
should  see  money  engraved  in  them  in  more  lively 
and  movine  characters  than  self-preservation;  mt 
who  can  reflect  upon  the  merchant  hoisting  sail  in  a 
doubtful  pursuit  of  her,  and  all  mankind  sacrificing 
their  quiet  to  her,  but  must  perceive  that  the  cha- 
racters of  self-preservation,  which  were  donbtless 
originally  the  brightest,  are  sullied,  if  not  wholly  de- 
faced ;  and  that  those  of  money,  which  at  first  was 
only  valuable  as  a  mean  to  security,  are  of  late  so 
brightened,  that  the  characters  of  self-preservation, 
like  a  less  light  set  by  a  greater,  are  become  almost 
imperceptible  ?  Thus  has  money  got  the  upper lumd 
of  what  all  mankind  formerly  thought  most  dear, 
viz.  security :  and  I  wish  I  could  say  she  had  here 
put  a  stop  to  her  victories ;  but,  alas  !  common  ho- 
nesty fell  a  sacrifice  to  her.     This  is  the  way  scho- 
lastic men  talk  of  the  greatest  good  in  the  world ; 
but  I,  a  tradesman,  shsdl  give  you  another  account 
of  this  matter  in  the  plain  narrative  of  my  own  life. 
I  think  it  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  acquaint  mv 
readers  that,  smce  my  setting  out  in  the  world,  which 
was  in  the  year  1660,  I  never  wanted  money  ;  hav- 
ing begun  with  an  indiflerent  good  stock  in  the  to- 
bacco-trade, to  which  I  was  bred  ;  and  by  the  con- 
tinual successes  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  bless 
my  endeavours  with,  am  at  last  arrived  at  what  they 
call  a  plum  *.     To  uphold  my  discourse  in  the  man- 
ner of  your  wits  and  philosophers,  by  speaking  fine 
things,    or   drawing    inferences    as   tliey  pretend, 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  I  account  it  vain; 
having  never  found  any  thing  in  the  writings  of 

*  A  cant  word  used  among  commercial  people  to  signify  the 
sum  of  100,000/. 
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such  men^  that  did  not  savour  more  oi  the  invention 
of  the  brain,  or  what  is  styled  speculation/  than  of 
sound  judgement,  or  profitable  observation.  I  will 
readily  grant,  indeed,  that  there  is  what  the  wits  call 
natural  in  their  talk  ,*  which  is  the  utmost  those  cu- 
rious authors  can  assume  to  themselves,  and  is,  in- 
deed, all  they  endeavour  at,  for  they  are  but  lament- 
able teachers.  And  what,  I  pray,  is  natural  ?  That 
which  is  pleasing  and  easy. — ^And  what  are  pleasing 
and  easy?  Forsooth,  a  new  thought  or  conceit, 
dressed  up  in  smooth  quaint  language,  to  make  you 
smile  and  wag  your  head,  as  being  what  you  never 
imagined  before,  and  yet  wonder  why  you  had  not ; 
mere  frothy  amusements,  fit  only  for  boys  or  silly 
women  to  be  caught  with  ! 

'*  It  is  not  my  present  intention  to  instruct  my 
readers  in  the  methods  of  acquiring  riches ;  that  may 
be  the  work  of  another  essay ;  but  to  exhibit  the  real 
and  solid  advantages  I  have  found  by  them  in  my 
long  and  manifold  experience ;  nor  yet  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  so  worthy  and  valuable  a  blessing,  for 
who  does  not  know  or  imagine  the  comforts  of  being 
warm  or  living  at  ease,  and  that  power  and  pre-emi- 
nence are  their  inseparable  attendants  ?  but  only  to 
instance  the  great  supports  they  afford  us  under  the 
severest  calamities  and  misfortunes;  to  show  that 
the  love  of  them  is  a  special  antidote  against  immo- 
rality and  vice ;  and  that  the  same  does  likewise  na- 
turally dispose  men  to  actions  of  piety  and  devotion. 
All  which  I  can  make  out  by  my  own  experience, 
who  think  myself  no  ways  particular  from  the  rest 
ci  mankind,  nor  better  nor  worse  by  nature  than  ge- 
nerally other  men  are. 

'^  In  the  year  1665,  when  the  sickness*  was,  I 
lost  by  it  my  wife  and  two  children,  which  were  all 

♦  The  plague. 
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mj  stock.  iProbabl^  I  might  have  bad  more,  con- 
sidering :I  was  mamed  between  four  and  five  yean ; 
bnt  finding  her  to  be  a  teeming  woman^  I  was  care- 
ful, as  having  then  little  above  a  brace  of  thousand 
pounds  to  carry  cm  my  trade  and  maintain  a  fEonily 
with.  I  loved  them  as  usually  men  do  their  wives 
and  children,  and  therefore  comd  not  resist  the  fin* 
impulses  oJT  nature  on  so  wounding  a  loss ;  but  I 
quiddy  roused  myself,  and  found  means  to  alleviate, 
and  at  last  conquer,  my  afflictim,  by  reflecting  hoir 
that  she  and  her  children  having  been  no  great  ex- 
pense to  me,  the  best  part  of  her  frartone  was  still 
left ;  that  my  charge  being  reduced  to  myseifj  s 
journeyman,  and  a  maid,  I  might  live  fiur  chei^ 
than  before ;  and  that  being  now  a  diildless  widower, 
I  might  perhaps  marry  a  no  less  deserving  woman, 
and  with  a  much  better  fortune  than  she  hnmf^t, 
which  was  but  800^  And,  to  convince  my  readers 
that  such  considerations  as  these  were.]miper,  and 
apt  to  produce  such  an  effect,  I  remember  it  was 
the  constant  observation,  at  that  deplorable  time, 
when  so  many  hundreds  were  swept  away  daily,  that 
the  rich  ever  bore  the  loss  of  their  £Eunilies  and  rda- 
tions  far  better  than  the  poor :  the  latter,  haying 
little  or  nothing  befbrehana,  and  living  frmn  hand 
to  mouth,  placed  the  whole  comfort  and  satis^EKStion 
of  their  lives  in  their  wives  aud  children,  and  were 
therefore  inconsolable. 

"  The  following  year  happened  the  fire ;  at  which 
time,  by  good  Providence,  it  was  my  fortune  to  have 
converted  the  greatest  part  of  my  effects  into  ready 
money,  on  the  prospect  of  an  extraordinary  ad^'an- 
tage  which  1  was  preparing  to  lay  hold  on.  This  ca- 
lamity was  very  terrible  and  astonishing,  the  fury  of 
the  flames  being  such,  that  whole  streets,  at  several 
distant  places,  were  destroyed,  at  one  aiid  the  same 
time,  so  tVvat,  as  V\.  \&  ^-^  Viiss^xs.^  ^ilmost  all  our 
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citizens  were  burnt  out  of  what  they  had.   But  what 
did  I  then  do  ?  I  did  not  stand  gazing  on  the  ruins 
of  our  noble  metropolis ;  I  did  not  shake  my  head^ 
wring  my  hands,  sigh,  and  shed  tears ;  I  considered 
with  myself  what  could  this  avail ;  I  fell  a  plodding 
what  aavantages  might  be  made  of  the  ready  cash  I 
had ;  and  immediately  bethought  myself  that  won- 
derfiil  pennyworths  might  be  bought  of  the  goods 
that  were  saved  out  of  the  fire.     In  short,  with  about 
2000/.  and  a  little  credit,  I  bought  as  much  tobacco 
as  raised  my  estate  to  the  value  of  10,000/.  I  then 
'  looked  on  the  ashes  of  our  city,  and  the  misery  of 
its  late  inhabiiants,  as  an  effect  of  the  just  wrath 
and  indignation  of  Heaven  towards  a  sinful  and  per- 
verse people.' 

'^  Aher  this  I  married  again  ;  and  that  wife  dying 
I  took  another :  but  both  proved  to  be  idle  baggages : 
the  first  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  plague  and  vexation^ 
by  her  extravagances,  and  I  became  one  of  the  by- 
words of  the  city.     I  knew  it  would  be  to  no  man- 
ner of  purpose  to  go  about  to  curb  the  fencies  and 
inclinations  of  women,  which  fly  out  the  more  for 
being  restrained ;  but  what  I  could^  I  did ;  I  watched 
her  narrowly,  and  by  good  luck  found  her  in  the  em- 
braces^ for  which  I  had  two  witnesses  with  me^  of  a 
wealthy  spark  of  the  court  end  of  the  town;   of 
whom  I  recovered  15,000/.,  which  made  me  amends 
for  what  she  had  idly  squandered,  and  put  a  silence 
to  all  my  neighbours,  t^ng  off  my  reproach  by  the 
gain  they  saw  I  had  by  it.   The  last  died  about  two 
years  after  I  married  her,  in  labour  of  three  children. 
I  conjecture  they  were  begotten  by  a  country-kins- 
man of  hers,  whom,  at  her  recommendation,  I  took 
into  my  family,  and  gave  wages  to  as  a  journeyman. 
iVliat  this  creature  expended  in  delicacies  and  high 
diet  with  her  kinsman^  as  well  as  I  could  com\)ut« 
VOL.  X.  c  c 
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by  the  poulterer's,  fishmonger's,  and  groeer's  bills, 
amounted  in  the  said  two  years  to  one  hundred 
eighty-8ix_pounds,  four  shillings,  and  five-pence  half- 
penny. The  fine  apparel,  braodiets,  lockets,  and 
treats,  &c.  of  the  otlm,  aoonding  to  the  best  cslca- 
lation,  came  in  three  years,  and  about  three  quarto^ 
to  seven  hundred,  forty-four  pounds,  seren.  shillings, 
and  ninepence.  After  this  I  resolved  never  to  marry 
more,  and  found  I  had  been  a  gainer  by  my  mani- 
ages,  and  the  damages  granted  me  fior  uie  abuses  of 
my  bed,  all  charges  deducted,  eight  thousand  three 
hundred  pounds^  within  a  trifle. 

^'  I  come  now  to  show  the  good  eflfects  of  the  love 
of  money  on  the  lives  of  men,  towards  rendering  them 
honest,  sober,  and  religious.  When  I  was  a  young 
man,  I  had  a  mind  to  make  the  best  of  my  witB,  and 
over-reached  a  country  chap  in  a  parcel  of  unsound 
goods ;  to  whom,  upon  his  upbraiding,  and  threaten- 
ing to  expose  me  for  it,  I  returned  the  equivalent  of 
his  loss;  and  upon  his  good  advice,  wherein  he 
clearly  demonstrated  the  folly  of  such  artifices,  which 
can  never  end  but  in  shame,  and  the  ruin  of  all  cor- 
respondence, I  never  after  transgressed.  Can  your 
courtiers,  who  take  bribes,  or  your  lawyers,  or  phy- 
sicians in  their  practice,  or  even  the  divines  who  in- 
termeddle in  worldly  afiairs,  boast  of  making  but 
one  slip  in  their  lives,  and  of  such  a  thorough  snd 
lasting  reformation?  Since  my  coming  into  the 
world,  I  do  not  remember  I  was  ever  overtaken  ia 
drink,  save  nine  times,  once  at  the  christening  of  my 
first  child,  thrice  at  our  city  feasts,  and  five  times  at 
driving  of  bargains.  My  reformation  I  can  attribute 
to  nothing  so  much  as  the  love  and  esteem  of  money, 
for  I  found  myself  to  be  extravagant  in  my  drink, 
and  apt  to  turn  projector,  and  make  rash  bargains* 
As  for  women,  1  never  knew  any  except  my  wives: 
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for  my  reader  must  know^  and  it  is  what  we  may 
oonfi^  in  as  an  excellent  recipe^  that  the  love  of  bu- 
siness and  money,  is  the  greatest  mortifier  of  inordi- 
nate desires  imaginable,  as  emplopng  the  mind  con- 
tinually in  the  careful  oversight  of  what  one  has^  in 
the  eager  quest  after  more^  in  looking  after  the  negli- 
gences and  deceits  of  servants^  in  the  due  entering 
and  stating  of  accounts^  in  hunting  after  chaps^  and 
in  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  state  of  markets ; 
which  things  whoever  thoroughly  attends,  will  find 
enough  and  enough  to  employ  his  thoughts  on  every 
moment  of  the  day ;  so  that  I  cannot  call  to  mind^ 
that  in  all  the  time  I  was  a  husband^  which^  off  and 
on,  was  about  twelve  years,  I  ever  once  thought  of 
my  wives  but  in  bed.  And,  lastly,  for  religion,  I 
have  ever  been  a  constant  churchman,  both  fore- 
noons and  afternoons  on  Sundays,  never  forgetting 
to  be  thankful  for  any  gain  or  advantage  I  had  had 
that  day ;  and  on  Saturday  nights,  upon  casting  up 
my  accounts,  I  always  was  grateful  for  the  sum  of 
my  week's  profits,  and  at  Christmas  for  that  of  the 
wWe  year.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  my  devotion 
has  not  been  the  most  fervent ;  which,  I  think,  ought 
to  be  imputed  to  the  evenness  and  sedateness  of  my 
temper,  which  never  would  admit  of  any  impetuosi- 
ties of  any  sort :  and  I  can  remember  that  in  my 
youth  and  prime  of  manhood,  when  my  blood  ran 
brisker,  I  took  greater  pleasure  in  rebgious  exer- 
cises than  at  present,  or  many  years  past,  and  that 
my  devotion  sensibly  declined  as  age,  which  is  dull 
and  unwieldy,  came  upon  me. 

"  I  have,  I  hope,  here  proved,  that  the  love  of 
money  prevents  all  immorality  and  vice ;  which,  if 
you  will  not  allov/,  you  must,  that  the  pursuit  of  it 
obliges  men  to  the  same  kind  of  life  as  they  would 
follow  if  they  were  really  virtuous ;  which  is  all  I 

cc2 
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have  to  say  at  present,  only  recommending  to  you, 
that  you  would  think  of  it,  and  turn  ready  wit  into 
ready  money  as  fast  as  you  can.     I  conclude, 

*^  Your  servant, 

"  EPHRAIM  WEED." 


No  451.    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1712. 


^-  Jam  savus  apertam 
in  rabiem  verti  coejni  jocus,  etper  honestas 
Ire  domos  impune  minax,^ 

HOR.  EPIST.  ii.  1.  148. 

—Times  corrupt  and  nature,  ill-inclined. 
Produced  the  point  that  left  the  sting  behind ; 
Till,  friend  with  friend,  and  families  at  strife, 
Triumphant  malice  raged  through  private  life. 

ropc 

There  is  nothing  so  scandalous  to  a  govemment, 
and  detestahle  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men,  as  de&- 
matory  papers  and  pamphlets  ,*  hut  at  the  same  time 
there  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  tame  as  a  satirical  au- 
thor. An  angry  writer  who  cannot  appear  in  print, 
naturally  vents  his  spleen  in  libels  and  lampoons.  A 
gay  old  woman,  says  the  fable,  seeing  all  her  wrin- 
kles represented  in  a  large  looking-glass,  threw  it 
upon  the  ground  in  a  passion,  and  broke  it  into  a 
thousand  pieces ;  but  as  she  was  afterwards  survey- 
ing the  fragments  with  a  spiteful  kind  of  pleasure, 
she  could  not  forbear  uttering  herself  in  the  follow- 
ing soliloquy,  ^  What  have  I  got  by  this  revengeful 
blow  of  mine  ?  I  have  only  multiplied  my  deformity, 
and  see  a  hundred  ugly  faces,  where  before  1  saw 
but  one.' 

It  has  \)eeii  ijiTo^^^^,  \.^  Q\sl\^e  every  person  that 
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writes  a  book^  or  a  paper,  to  swear  himself  the  au- 
thor of  it,  and  enter  down  in  a  public  register  his 
name  and  place  of  abode. 

This  indeed  would  have  effectually  suppressed  all 
printed  scandal,  which  generally  appears  under  bor- 
rowed names,  or  under  none  at  all.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  such  an  expedient  would  not  only  de- 
stroy scandal,  but  learning.  It  would  operate  pro- 
miscuously, and  root  up  the  corn  and  tares  togetner. 
Not  to  mention  some  of  the  most  celebrated  works 
of  piety,  which  have  proceeded  from  anonymous  au- 
thors, who  have  made  it  their  merit  to  convey  to  us 
so  great  a  charity  in  secret ;  there  are  few  works  of 
genius  that  come  out  at  first  with  the  author's  name. 
The  writer  generally  makes  a  trial  of  them  in  the 
world  before  he  owns  them :  and,  I  believe,  very  few, 
who  are  capable  of  writing,  would  set  pen  to  paper, 
if  they  knew  beforehand  that  they  must  not  publish 
their  productions,  but  on  such  conditions.  For  my 
own  pEu*t,  I  must  declare,  the  papers  I  present  the 

Eublic  are  like  fairy  favours,  which  shall  last  no 
»i^r  than  while  the  author  is  concealed. 
That  which  makes  it  particularly  difficult  to  re- 
strain these  sons  of  calumny  and  defamation  is,  that 
all  sides  are  equally  guilty  of  it,  and  that  every  dirty 
scribbler  is  countenanced  by  great  names,  whose 
interests  he  propagates  by  such  vile  and  infamous 
methods.  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  ministry  who 
have  inflicted  an  exemplary  punishment  on  an  au- 
th(H*  that  has  supported  their  cause  with  falsehood 
and  scandal,  and  treated  in  a  most  cruel  manner,  the 
names  of  those  who  have  been  looked  upon  as  their 
rivals  and  antagonists.  Would  a  government  set  an 
everlasting  mark  of  their  displeasure  upon  one  of 
those  infamous  writers,  who  makes  his  court  to  them 
by  tearing  to  pieces  the  reputation  of  a  competitor^ 

c  c  3 
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we  should  quickly  see  an  end  put  to  this  race  of  ver- 
min^ that  are  a  scandal  to  government^  and  a  re- 
proach to  human  nature.  Such  a  proceeding  would 
make  a  minister  of  state  shine  in  history,  and  would 
till  all  mankind  .with  a  just  abhorrence  of  persons 
who  should  treat  him  unworthily,  and  employ  against 
him  those  arms  which  he  scorned  to  make  use  of 
against  his  enemies. 

I  cannot  think  that  any  one  will  be  so  unjust  as 
to  imagine,  what  I  have  here  said  is  spoken  with  a 
respect  to  any  party  or  faction.  Every  one  who  has 
in  him  the  sentiments  either  of  a  Christian  or  a  gen- 
tleman, cannot  but  be  highly  offended  at  this  widted 
and  ungenerous  practice,  which  is  so  much  in  use 
among  us  at  present,  that  it  is  become  a  kind  of 
national  crime,  and  distinguishes  us  from  all  the  go- 
vernments that  lie  about  us.  I  cannot  but  look  upcm 
the  finest  strokes  of  satire  which  are  aimed  at  parti- 
cular persons,  and  which  are  supported  even  with  the 
appearances  of  truth,  to  be  the  marks  of  an  evil 
mind,  and  highly  criminal  in  themselves.  Infkmy, 
like  other  punishments,  is  under  the  direction  and 
distribution  of  the  magistrate,  and  not  of  any  private 
person.  Accordingly  we  learn,  from  a  fragment  of 
Cicero,  that  though  there  were  very  few  capital  pu- 
nishments in  the  twelve  tables,  a  libel  or  lampooni 
which  took  away  the  good  name  of  another,  was  to 
be  punished  by  death.  But  this  is  far  from  being  our 
case.  Our  satire  is  nothing  but  ribaldry,  and  Bil- 
lingsgate. Scurrility  passes  for  wit ;  and  he  who  can 
call  names  in  the  greatest  variety  of  phrases,  is  look- 
ed upon  to  have  the  shrewdest  pen.  By  this  means 
the  honour  of  families  is  ruined,  the  highest  posts 
and  greatest  titles  are  rendered  cheap  and  vue  in 
the  sight  of  the  people,  the  noblest  virtues  and  most 
exalted  parts  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  the  vidoas 
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and  the  ignorant.  Should  a  foreigner^  who  knows 
nothing  of  our  private  factions^  or  one  who  is  to  act 
his  part  in  the  world  when  our  present  heats  and 
animosities  are  forgot— should^  I  say^  such  an  one 
form  to  himself  a  notion  of  the  greatest  men  of  all 
sides  in  the  British  nation^  who  are  now  living,  from 
the  characters  which  are  given  them  in  some  or  other 
of  those  abominable  writings  which  are  daily  pub- 
lished among  us,  what  a  nation  of  monsters  must  we 
appear ! 

As  this  cruel  practice  tends  to  the  utter  subver- 
sion of  all  truth  and  humanity  among  us,  it  deserves 
the  utmost  detestation  and  discouragement  of  all  who 
have  either  the  love  of  their  country,  or  the  honour 
of  their  religion,  at  heart.  I  would  therefore  ear- 
nestly recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  those 
who  deal  in  these  pernicious  arts  of  writing,  and  of 
those  who  take  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  them.  As 
for  the  first,  I  have  spoken  of  them  in  former  papers, 
and  have  not  stuck  to  rank  them  with  the  murderer 
and  assassin.  Every  honest  man  sets  as  high  a  value 
upon  a  good  name,  as  upon  life  itself;  and  I  cannot 
but  think  that  those  who  privily  assault  the  one, 
would  destroy  the  other,  might  they  do  it  with  the 
same  secresy  and  impunity. 

As  for  persons  who  take  pleasure  in  the  reading 
and  dispersing  of  such  detestable  libels,  I  am  afraid 
they  fall  very  little  short  of  the  guilt  of  the  first  com- 
posers. By  a  law  of  the  emperors  Valentinian  and 
Valens,  it  was  made  death  for  any  person,  not  only 
to  write  a  libel,  but,  if  he  met  with  one  by  chance^ 
not  to  tear  or  burn  it.  But  because  I  would  not  be 
thought  singular  in  my  opinion  of  this  matter,  I  shall 
conclude  my  paper  with  the  words  of  Monsieur  Bayle, 
who  was  a  man  of  great  freedom  of  thought,  as  well 
as  of  exquisite  learning  and  judgement. 

'  I  cannot  imagine,  that  a  man  who  disperses  a 
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Roman  law  confirmed  this  maxim^  having  subjected 
the  approvers  and  authors  of  this  evil  to  the  same 
penalty.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  those  who 
are  pleased  with  reading  defamatory  libels,  so  far  as 
to  approve  the  authors  and  dispersers  of  them,  are  as 
guilty  as  if  they  had  composed  them ;  for,  if  they  do 
not  write  such  libels  themselves,  it  is  because  thev 
have  not  the  talent  of  writing,  or  because  they  will 
run  no  hazard.' 

The  author  produces  other  authorities  to  confirm 
his  judgement  in  this  particular. 


No.  452.    FRIDAY,  AUGUST  8,  1712. 


JSst  natura  hominum  novitoHs  avida, 

PUK.  APUD  ULLIUM. 

Human  nature  is  fond  of  novelty. 

There  is  is  no  humour  in  my  countrymen,  which  I 
am  more  inclined  to  wonder  at,  than  their  general 
thirst  after  news.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen  in- 
genious men,  who  live  very  plentifully  ^upon  this 
curiosity  of  their  fellow  subjects.  They  all  of  them 
receive  the  same  advices  from  abroad,  and  very  often 
in  the  same  words ;  but  their  way  of  cooking  it  is  so 
different,  that  there  is  no  citizen,  who  has  an  eye  to 
the  public  good,  that  can  leave  the  coffee-house  with 
peace  of  mind,  before  he  has  given  every  one  of  them 
a  reading.  These  several  dishes  of  news  are  so  very 
agreeable  to  the  palate  of  my  countrymen,  that  they 
are  not  only  pleased  with  them  when  they  are  served 
up  hot,  but  when  they  are  again  set  cold  before  them, 
by  those  penetrating  politicians  who  oblige  the  public 
with  their  reflections  and  observations  upon  every 
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piece  of  intelligence  that  is  sent  us  from  abroad. 
The  text  is  given  us  by  one  set  of  writers,  and  the 
comment  by  another. 

But  not^vithstanding  we  have  the  same  tale  told 
us  in  so  many  different  papers,  and,  if  occasion  re- 
quires, in  so  many  articles  of  the  same  paper ;  not- 
withstanding, in  a  scarcity  of  foreign  posts,  we  hear 
the  same  story  repeated  by  different  advices  from 
Paris,  Brussels,  the  Hague,  and  from  every  great 
town  in  Europe ;  notmthstanding  the  multitude  of 
annotations,  explanations,  reflections,  and  various 
readings  which  it  passes  through,  our  time  lies  heavy 
on  our  hands  till  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  mail :  we  long 
to  receive  further  particulars,  to  hear  what  wiU  be 
the  next  step,  or  what  will  be  the  consequences  of 
that  which  has  been  already  taken.  A  westerly  wind 
keeps  the  whole  town  in  suspense,  and  puts  a  stop 
to  conversation. 

This  general  curiosity  has  been  raised  and  inflamed 
by  our  late  wars,  and,  if  rightly  directed,  might  be 
of  good  use  to  a  person  who  has  such  a  thirst  awak- 
ened in  him.  Why  should  not  a  man,  who  takes 
delight  in  reading  every  thing  that  is  new,  apply 
himself  to  history,  travels,  and  other  writings  of  the 
same  kind,  where  he  will  find  perpetual  fuel  for  his 
curiosity,  and  meet  with  much  more  pleasure  and 
improvement  than  in  these  papers  of  the  week  ?  An 
honest  tradesman,  who  languishes  a  whole  summer 
in  expectation  of  a  battle,  and  perhaps  is  baulked  at 
last,  may  here  meet  with  half  a  dozen  in  a  day.  He 
may  read  the  news  of  a  whole  campaign  in  less  time 
than  he  now  bestows  upon  the  products  of  anv  single 
post.  Fights,  conquests,  and  revolutions,  lie  thick 
tc^ether.  The  reader's  curiosity  is  raised  and  satis- 
fied every  moment,  and  his  passions  disappointed  or 
gratified,  without  being  detained  in  a  state  of  uncer- 

ty  from  day  to  day,  or  lying  at  the  mercy  of 
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the  sea  and  wind ;  in  short,  the  mind  is  not  here 
kept  in  a  perpetual  gape  after  knowledge,  nor  pu- 
nished with  that  eternal  thirst  which  is  the  portion 
of  all  our  modem  news-mongers  and  coffee-house 
politicians. 

All  matters  of  fact,  which  a  man  did  not  know  be- 
fore, are  news  to  him ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  any 
haberdasher  in  Cheapside  is  more  concerned  in  the 
present  quarrel  of  the  Cantons,  than  he  was  in  that 
of  the  League.  At  least,  I  believe,  every  one  will 
allow  me  it  is  of  more  importance  to  an  Englishman 
to  know  the  history  of  his  ancestors  than  that  of  his 
contemporaries  who  live  upon  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube or  the  Borysthenes.  As  for  those  who  are  of 
another  mind,  I  shall  recommend  to  them  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  projector,  who  is  willing  to  turn 
a  penny  by  this  remarkable  curiosity  of  his  country- 
men. 

'^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'*  You  must  have  observed,  that  men  who  fre- 
quent coffee-houses,  and  delight  in  news,  are  pleased 
with  very  thing  that  is  matter  of  fact,  so  it  be  what 
they  have  not  heard  before.  A  victory,  or  a  defeat, 
are  equally  agreeable  to  them.  The  shutting  of  a 
cardinal's  mouth  pleases  them  one  post,  and  the  open- 
ing of  it  another.  They  are  glad  to  hear  the  French 
court  is  removed  to  Marli,  and  are  afterwards  as 
much  delighted  with  its  return  to  Versailles.  They 
read  the  advertisements  with  the  same  curiosity  as 
the  articles  of  public  news ;  and  are  as  pleased  to 
hear  of  a  pye-bald  horse  that  is  strayed  out  of  a  field 
near  Islington,  as  of  a  whole  troop  that  has  been 
engaged  in  any  foreign  adventure.  In  short,  they 
have  a  relish  for  every  thing  that  is  news,  let  the 
matter  of  it  be  what  it  will ;  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, they  are  men  of  a  voracious  appetite,  but  no 
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''  By  a  fisherman  which  lately  touched  at  Ham- 
mersmith^  there  is  advice  from  Futney^  that  a  cer- 
tain person  well  known  in  that  place^  is  like  to  lose 
his  election  for  churchwarden ;  but  this  being  boat- 
news^  we  cannot  give  entire  credit  to  it. 

''  Letters  from  Paddington  bring  little  more^  than 
that  William  Squeaky  the  sow-gelder^  passed  through 
that  place  the  fifth  instant. 

''  They  advise  from  Fulham^  that  thines  remained 
there  in  the  same  state  they  were.  Iney  had  in- 
telligence^ just  as  the  letters  came  away^  of  a  tub  of 
excellent  ale  just  set  abroach  at  Parson's  Green;  but 
this  wanted  confirmation. 

•  '^  I  have  here^  Sir^  given  you  a  specimen  of  the 
news  with  which  I  intend  to  entertain  the  town^ 
and  which^  when  drawn  up  regularly  in  the  form  of 
a  newspaper^  will^  I  doubt  not^  be  very  acceptable 
to  many  of  those  public-spirited  readers^  who  take 
more  delight  in  acquainting  themselves  with  other 
people's  business  than  their  own.  I  hope  a  paper  of 
this  kind^  which  lets  us  know  what  is  done  near 
home^  may  be  more  useful  to  us  than  those  which 
are  filled  with  advices  from  Zug  and  Bender,  and 
make  some  amends  for  that  deiurth  of  intelligence^ 
which  we  may  justly  apprehend  from  times  of  peace. 
If  I  find  that  you  receive  this  project  favourably,  I 
will  shortly  trouble  you  with  one  or  two  more ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  am,  most  worthy  Sir,  with  all  due 
respect, 

"  Your  most  obedient 
C  ^*  and  most  humble  servant.'' 


VOL.  X.  n  n 
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No.  453.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1712. 


Non  usUatd  nee  tenmferar 

HOB.  OD.  u.  20.  I. 

No  weak,  no  commcm  wing  shall  bear 
My  rising  body  through  the  air. 

There  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of  the  mind 
than  gratitude.  It  is  accompanied  with  such  an  in- 
ward satisfiactiim^  that  the  duty  is  suficiently  re- 
warded by  the  performance.  It  is  not  like  the  prac- 
tice of  many  other  virtues^  difficult  and  painfiol^  but 
attended  with  so  much  pleasure^  that  were  there  n« 
positive  command  which  enjoined  it,  nor  any  reoom- 
pense  laid  up  for  it  hereafter,  a  generous  mind  would 
indulge  in  it,  for  the  natural  gratification  that  ac- 
companies it. 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how  much 
more  from  man  to  his  Maker !  The  Supreme  Being 
does  not  only  confer  upon  us  those  bounties,  which 
proceed  more  immediately  from  his  hand,  but  evea 
those  benefits  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  others. 
Every  blessing  we  enjoy,  by  what  means  soever  it 
may  be  derived  upon  us,  is  the  gift  of  Him  who  is 
the  great  Author  of  good,  and  Father  of  mercies. 

If  gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one  another, 
naturally  produces  a  very  pleasing  sensation  in  the 
mind  of  a  grateful  man ;  it  exalts  the  soul  into  rap- 
ture, when  it  is  employed  on  this  great  object  oi 
gratitude,  on  this  beneficent  Being  who  has  given  us 
every  thing  v;e  akea.^-^  Y^-ssftse.,  and  from  whom  we 
expect  every  x\i\iv^^^i^v'W^Vst« 
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^lost  of  the  works  of  the  pagan  poets  were  either 
direct  hymns  to  their  deities^  or  tended  indirectly  to 
.the  celebration  of  their  respective  attributes  and  per- 
fections. Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works 
4>f  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  which  are  still  extant^ 
will  upon  reflection  find  this  observation  so  true^  that 
I  shau  not  enlarge  upcm  it.  One  would  wonder 
that  more  of  our  Christian  poets  have  not  turned 
their  thoughts  this  way,  especially  if  we  consider, 
that  our  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  not  only  in- 
finitely more  great  and  noble  than  what  could  pos- 
sibly enter  into  the  heart  of  a  heathen,  but  mled 
with  every  thing  that  can  raise  the  imagination,  and 
give  an  opportunity  for  the  sublimest  thoughts  and 
conceptions. 

Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  heathen  who  was  singing  a 
hymn  to  Diana,  in  which  he  celebrated  her  for  her 
delight  in  human  sacrifices,  and  other  instances  of 
cruelty  and  revenge ;  upon  which  a  poet  who  was 
present  at  this  piece  of  devotion,  and  seems  to  have 
had  a  truer  idea  of  the  divine  nature,  told  the  vota- 
ry, by  way  of  reproof,  that,  in  recompense  for  his 
hymn,  he  heartily  wished  he  might  have  a  daughter 
of  the  same  temper  with  the  goddess  he  celebrated. 
It  was  indeed  impossible  to  write  the  praises  of  one 
of  those  false  deities,  according  to  the  pagan  creed, 
without  a  mixture  of  impertinence  and  absurdity. 

The  Jews,  who  before  the  time  of  Christianity 
were  the  only  people  that  had  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  Grod,  have  set  the  Christian  world  an  example 
how  they  ought  to  employ  this  divine  talent  of  which 
I  am  speaking.  As  that  nation  produced  men  of 
great  genius,  ^vithout  considering  them  as  inspired 
writers,  they  have  transmitted  to  us  many  hymns 
and  divine  odes,  which  excel  those  that  are  aelivered 
down  to  us  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  in 
the  poetry,  as  much  as  in  the  subject  to  which  it  was 
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consecrated.     This  I  think  might  easily  be  shown 
if  there  were  occasion  for  it. 

I  have  already  communicated  to  the  public  some 
pieces  of  divine  poetry :  and,  as  they  have  met  with 
a  very  favourable  reception,  I  shall  from  time  to 
time  publish  any  work  of  the  same  nature,  which 
has  not  yet  appeared  in  print,  and  may  be  accept- 
able to  my  readers. 

I. 

When  all  Thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 

My  rising  soul  surv^s ; 
Transported  with  the  view,  I*m  lost 

In  wonder,  love  and  praise : 

II. 

O  how  shall  words  with  equal  warmth 

The  gratitude  declare, 
That  glows  within  my  ravish*d  heart  ?— 

But  Thou  canst  read  it  there. 

III. 

Thy  providence  my  Ufe  sustain*d 

And  all  my  wants  redrest, 
When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay, 

And  hung  upon  the  breast. 

IV. 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear, 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  learnt 

To  form  themselves  in  prayer. 

V. 

Unnumber*d  comforts  to  my  soul 

Thy  tender  care  bestow*d, 
Before  my  infant  heart  conceived 

From  whom  those  comforts  flow'd. 

VI. 

When  in  the  slippery  paths  of  3routh 

With  heedless  steps  I  ran. 
Thine  arm  unseen  conv^*d  me  safe^ 
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VII. 

Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  deaths, 

It  gently  clear*d  my  way, 
And  through  the  pleasing  snares  of  vice. 

More  to  be  fear*d  than  they. 

VIII. 

When  worn  with  sickness,  oft  hast  Thou 

With  health  renew*d  my  face, 
And,  when  in  sins  and  sorrows  sunk, 

Revived  my  soul  with  grace. 

IX. 

Thy  bounteous  hand  with  worldly  bliss 

Has  made  my  cup  run  o*er. 
And  in  a  kind  and  fiuthfiil  friend 

Has  doubled  <J1  my  store. 

X. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gift» 

My  duly  thanks  employ ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart, 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy. 

XI. 
Through  every  period  of  my  life 

Thy  goodness  1*11  pursue ; 
And,  after  death,  in  distant  worlds 

The  glorious  theme  renew* 

XII. 
When  nature  fails,  and  day  and  night 

Divide  thy  works  no  more. 
My  ever-grateful  heart,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  shall  adore. 

XIII. 

Through  all  eternity  ,to  Thee 

A  joyful  song  1*11  raise. 
For,  ch !  eternity's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise. 
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Sine  me,  vadoom  tenqnts  ne  quod  duim  mihi 

TER.  HKADT.  ACT.  L  SC.  1.  98. 

Give  me  leave  to  allow  myself  no  respite  from  labour. 

It  is  an  inexpressible  pleasure  to  know  a  little  <^ 
the  worlds  and  be  of  no  character  or  significancy  in  it. 
To  be  ever  unconcerned,  and  ever  looking  on  new 
objects  with  an  endless  curiosity,  is  a  delight  known 
oidy  to  those  who  are  turned  for  speculation :  nay, 
they  who  enjoy  it  must  value  things  only  as  they  aie 
the  objects  of  speculation,  without  dfrawing  any 
worldly  advantage  to  themselves  from  them,  but 
just  as  they  are  what  contribute  to  their  amusement, 
or  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  I  lay  one  night 
last  week  at  Richmond  ,*  and  being  restless,  not  out 
of  dissatisfaction,  but  a  certain  busy  inclination  one 
sometimes  has,  I  rose  at  four  in  the  ms^ming,  and 
took  boat  for  London,  with  a  resolution  to  rove  by 
boat  and  coach  for  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours, 
till  the  many  different  objects  I  must  needs  meet 
with  should  tire  my  imagination,  and  give  me  an  in- 
clination to  a  repose  more  profound  than  I  was  at 
that  time  capable  of.  I  beg  people's  pardon  for  an 
odd  humour  I  am  guilty  of,  and  was  often  that  day, 
which  is,  saluting  any  person  whom  I  like,  whether 
I  know  him  or  not.  This  is  a  particularity  would  be 
tolerated  in  me,  if  they  considered  that  the  greatest 
pleasure  I  know  I  receive  at  my  eyes,  and  that  I  am 
obliged  to  au  ^^^si!^^  ^^^t^l  €Qt  coming  abroad 
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into  my  view,  as  another  is  for  a  visit  of  conversation 
at  their  own  houses. 

The  hours  of  the  day  and  night  are  taken  up  in 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  by  people  as 
different  from  each  other  as  those  who  are  born  in 
different  centuries.  Men  of  six  o'clock  give  way  to 
those  of  nine;  they  of  nine  to  the  generation  of 
twelve;  and  they  of  twelve  disappear,  and  make 
room  for  the  fashionable  world,  who  have  made  two 
o'clock  the  noon  of  the  day. 

When  we  first  put  off  from  shore,  we  soon  fell  in 
with  a  fleet  of  gardeners^  bound  for  the  several  mar- 
ket ports  of  London ;  and  it  was  the  most  pleasing 
scene  imaginable  to  see  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
those  industrious  people  plied  their  way  to  a  certain 
sale  of  their  goods.  The  banks  on  each  side  are  as 
well  peopled,  and  beautified  with  as  agreeable  plan- 
tations, as  any  spot  on  the  earth  ;  but  the  Thames 
itself,  loaded  with  the  product  of  each  shore,  added 
very  much  to  the  landscape  It  was  very  easy  to 
observe  by  their  sailing,  and  the  countenances  of 
the  ruddy  virgins,  who  were  supercargoes,  the  parts 
of  the  town  to  which  they  were  bound.  There  was 
an  air  in  the  purveyors  for  Covent-garden,  who  fre- 

Suently  converse  with  morning  rakes,  very  unlike 
de  seeming  sobriety  of  those  bound  for  Stocks- 
market. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  in  our  voyage;  but 
I  landed  with  ten  sail  of  apricot-boats,  at  Strand- 
bridge,  after  having  put  in  at  Nine-Elms,  and  taken 
in  melons,  consigned  by  Mr.  Cuffe,  of  that  place,  to 
Sarah  Sewell  and  Company,  at  their  stall  in  Covent- 
garden.  We  arrived  at  Strand-bridge  at  six  of  the 
dock,  and  were  unloading;  when  the  hackney- 
coachmen  of  the  foregoing  night  took  their  leave  of 
each  other  at  the  Dark-House,  to  go  to  bed  before 
the  day  was  too  far  spent.  Chimney •swe&^i^'^dSK^ 
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by  us  as  wc  made  up  to  the  market^  and  some 
raillery  happened  between  one  of  the  fruit- wenches 
and  those  black  men  about  the  Devil  and  Eve^  with 
allusion  to  their  several  professions.  I  could  not  be- 
lieve any  place  more  entertaining  than  CSovent-gar- 
den ;  where  I  strolled  from  one  fruit-shop  to  anoti^er^ 
with  crowds  of  agreeable  young  women  around  me, 
who  were  purchasing  fruit  for  their  respective  fami- 
lies. It  was  almost  eight  of  the  dock  before  I  could 
leave  that  variety  of  objects.  I  took  coach^  and  fol- 
lowed a  young  lady^  who  tripped  into  another  just 
before  me,  attended  by  her  maid.  I  saw  imme- 
diately she  was  of  the  family  of  the  Vainloves.  There 
are  a  set  of  these,  who,  of  all  things,  afiect  the  play 
of  Blindman's-buff,  and  leading  men  into  love  &r 
they  know  not  whom,  who  are  fled  they  know  not 
where.  This  sort  of  woman  is  usually  a  janty  slat- 
tern; she  hangs  on  her  clothes,  plays  her  head, 
varies  her  posture,  and  changes  place  incessantly, 
and  all  with  an  appearance  of  striving  at  the  same 
time  to  hide  herself,  and  yet  give  you  to  understand 
she  is  in  humour  to  laugh  at  you.  You  must  have 
often  seen  the  coachmen  make  signs  with  their  ^ngers, 
as  they  drive  by  each  other,  to  intimate  how  muck 
they  have  got  that  day.  They  can  carry  on  that 
language  to  give  intelligence  where  they  are  driving. 
In  an  instant  my  coachman  took  the  wink  to  par- 
sue;  and  the  lady's  driver  gave  the  hint  that  he  Was 
going  through  Long-acre  towards  St.  James's:  while 
he  whipped  up  James-street,  we  drove  for  Kin^ 
street,  to  save  the  pass  at  St.  Martin's-lane.  The 
coachmen  took  care  to  meet,  jostle,  and  to  threaten 
each  other  for  way,  and  be  entangled  at  the  end  of 
Newport-street  and  Long-acre.  The  fright,  you 
must  believe,  l»rought  down  the  lady's  coMh-door, 
and  obUged  her,  with  her  mask  off,  to  inqoire  into 
tbe  bustle,-— when  she  sees  the  man  she  would  arad. 
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The  tackle  of  the  coach-^vindow  is  so  bad  she  can- 
not draw  it  up  again^  and  she  drives  on  sometimes 
wholly  discovered^  and  sometimes  half  escaped^  ac- 
eording  to  the  accident  of  carriages  in  her  way.  One 
of  these  ladies  keeps  her  seat  in  a  hackney-coach,  as 
-well  as  the  best  rider  does  on  a  managed  norse.  The 
laced  shoe  of  her  left  foot,  with  a  careless  gesture, 
jugt  appearing  on  the  opposite  cushion,  held  her 
both  firm,  and  in  a  proper  attitude  to  receive  the 
next  jolt. 

As  she  was  an  excellent  coach-woman,  many  were 
the  glances  at  each  other  which  we  had  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  by  the  skill  of 
our  drivers ;  till  at  last  my  lady  was  conveniently 
lost,  with  notice  from  her  coachman  to  ours  to  make 
off,  and  he  should  hear  where  she  went.  This  chace 
was  now  at  an  end;  and  the  fellow  who  drove  her 
came  to  us,  and  discovered  that  he  was  ordered  to 
come  again  in  an  hour,  for  that  she  was  a  silk- 
worm. I  was  surprised  with  this  phrase,  but  found 
it  was  a  cant  among  the  hackney  fraternity  for  their 
best  customers,  women  who  ramble  twice  or  thrice 
a-week  from  shop  to  shop,  to  turn  over  all  the  goods 
in  town  without  buying  any  thing.  The  silk  worms 
are,  it  seems,  indulged  by  the  tradesmen  ;.for>  though 
they  never  buy,  they  are  ever  talking  of  new  silks, 
laces,  and  ribands,  and  serve  the  owners  in  getting 
them  customers,  as  their  common  dunners  do  in 
making  them  pay. 

The  day  of  people  of  fashion  began  now  to  break, 
and  carts  and  hacks  were  mingled  with  equipages  of 
show  and  vanity ;  when  I  resolved  to  walk  it,  out  of 
cheapness ;  but  my  unhappy  curiosity  is  such,  that  I 
£nd  it  always  my  interest  to  take  coach ;  for  some 
odd  adventure  among  beggars,  ballad  singers,  or  the 
like,  detains  and  throws  me  into  expense.  It  ha^ 
pened  so  immediately :  for  at  the  cotwct  q'I  N^  «X' 
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wick-street,  as  I  was  listening  to  a  new  ballad,  a 
ra^ed  rascal,  a  beggar  who  knew  me,  came  up  to 
me,  and  began  to  turn  the  eyes  of  the  good  company 
upon  me,  by  telling  me  he  was  extremely  poor,  and 
should  die  in  the  street  for  want  of  drink,  except  I 
inmiediately  would  have  the  charity  to  give  him  six- 
pence to  go  into  the  next  ale-house  and  save  his  life. 
He  urged,  with  a  melancholy  face,  that  all  his  family 
had  died  of  thirst.  All  the  mob  have  humour,  and 
two  or  three  began  to  take  the  jest ;  by  which  Mr. 
Sturdy  carried  his  point,  and  let  me  sneak  off  to  a 
€oach.  As  I  drove  along,  it  was  a  pleasing  reflectioa 
to  see  the  world  so  prettily  checkered  since  I  left 
Richmond,  and  the  scene  still  filling  with  children 
of  a  new  hour.  This  satis&ction  increased  as  I  moved 
towards  the  city ;  and  gay  signs,  well-disposed 
streets,  magnificent  public  structures,  and  wealthy 
shops  adorned  with  contented  fsEu^es  made  the  joy 
still  rising  till  we  came  into  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  centre  of  the  world  of  trade,  the  Exchange  of 
Londcm.  As  other  men  in  the  crowds  about  me 
were  pleased  with  their  hopes  and  bargains,  I  found 
my  account  in  observing  them,  in  attention  to  their 
several  interests.  I,  indeed,  looked  upon  myself  as 
the  richest  man  that  walked  the  Exchange  that  day ; 
for  my  benevolence  made  me  share  the  gains  of  every 
bargain  that  was  made.  It  was  not  the  least  of  the 
satisfactions  in  my  survey,  to  go  up  stairs,  and  pass 
the  shops  of  agreeable  females :  to  observe  so  many 
pretty  hands  busy  in  the  folding  of  ribands,  and  the 
utmost  eagerness  of  agreeable  faces  in  the  sale  cf 
patches,  pins,  and  wires,  on  each  side  of  the  coun- 
ters, was  an  amusement  in  which  I  should  Umger 
have  indulged  myself,  had  not  the  dear  creatures 
called  to  me,  to  .ask  what  I  wanted,  when  I  could 
not  answer,  only  '  To  look  at  you.'  I  went  to  one  of 
the  windows  which  opened  to  the  area  below,  where 
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all  the  several  voices  lost  their  distinction^  and  rose 
up  in  a  confused  humming ;  which  created  in  me  a 
ii^ection  that  could  not  come  into  the  mind  of  any 
but  of  one  a  little  too  studious ;  for  I  said  to  myself 
with  a  kind  of  pun  in  thought^  '  What  nonsense  is 
all  the  hurry  of  this  world  to  those  who  are  above  it  ?' 
In  these^  or  not  much  wiser  thoughts^  I  had  like  to 
have  lost  my  place  at  the  chop-house,  where  every 
man,  according  to  the  natural  bashfiilness  or  sullen- 
aess  of  our  nation,  eats  in  a  public  room  a  mess  of 
broth,  or  chop  of  meat,  in  dumb  silence,  as  if  they 
had  no  pretence  to  speak  to  each  other  on  the  foot  of 
being  men,  except  they  were  of  each  other's  acquaint- 
ance. 

I  went  afterwards  to  Robin's,  and  saw  people,  who 
had  dined  with  me  at  the  five-penny  ordinary  just 
before,  give  bills  for  the  value  of  large  estates ;  and 
could  not  but  behold  with  great  pleasure,  property 
lodged  in,  and  transferred  in  a  moment  from,  such  as 
would  never  be  masters  of  half  as  much  as  is  seem- 
ingly in  them,  and  given  from  them,  every  day  they 
live.  But  before  five  in  the  afternoon  I  left  the  city, 
came  to  my  common  scene  of  Covent -Garden,  and 
passed  the  evening  at  Will's  in  attending  the  dis- 
courses of  several  sets  of  people,  who  relieved  each 
other  within  my  hearing  on  the  subjects  of  cards, 
dice,  love,  learning,  and  politics.  The  last  subject 
kept  me  till  I  heard  the  streets  in  the  possession  of 
the  bell-man,  who  had  now  the  world  to  himself, 
and  cried,  '  Past  two  o'clock.'  This  roused  me  from 
my  seat ;  and  I  went  to  my  lodging,  led  by  a  light, 
whom  I  put  into  the  discourse  of  his  private  econo- 
my, and  made  him  give  me  an  account  of  the  charge, 
hazard,  profit,  and  loss  of  a  family  that  depended 
np<m  a  link,  with  a  design  to  end  my  trivial  day 
with  the  generosity  of  six-pence,  instead  of  a  third 
part  of  that  sum.     When  I  came  to  m^  daasc^'t^'V 
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writ  down  these  minutes ;  but  was  at  a  loss  what  in- 
struction I  should  propose  to  my  reader  from  the 
enumeration  of  so  many  insignificant  matters  and  oc- 
currences ;  and  I  thought  it  of  great  use,  if  they  coold 
learn  with  me  to  keep  their  minds  open  to  gratifica- 
tion^  and  ready  to  receive  it  from  any  thing  it  meets 
with.  This  one  circumstance  will  make  oyery  &ce 
you  see  give  you  the  satisfaction  you  now  take  in 
beholding  that  of  a  friend ;  will  make  every  object  a 
pleasing  one ;  will  make  all  the  good  which  arrives 
to  any  man^  an  increase  of  happiness  to  yourself. 

T 
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— £go  eqtis  Maiiiue 
More  modoqye. 
Grata  carpeniis  thyma  per  laborem 
Plurimum,/^- 

Hoa.  CAR.  iv,  2. 27. 

—  My  nmorous  Muse 
Unambitious  tracts  pursues ; 
Does  with  weak  unballast  wings. 
About  the  mossy  brooks  and  springs, 

Like  the  laborious  bee, 
For  little  drops  of  honey  fly, 
And  there  with  humble  sweets  contents  her  industry. 

COWLIT. 

The  following  letters  have  in  them  reflections  which 
will  seem  of  importance  both  to  the  learned  world 
and  to  domestic  life.  There  is  in  the  first  an  jJle- 
gory  so  well  carried  on,  that  it  cannot  but  be  very 
pleasmg  to  those  who  have  a  taste  of  good  writing : 
and  t\ie  olYifi;!  \j\Vkfe\.^  may  have  their  use  in  common 
life. 
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"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*'  As  I  walked  t'other  day  in  a  fine  garclen^  and 
obfierved  the  great  variety  of  improvements  in  plants 
and  flowers,  beyond  what  they  otherwise  would  have 
been,  I  was  naturally  led  into  a  reflection  upon  the 
advantages  of  education,  or  modem  culture:  how 
many  good  qualities  in  the  mind  are  lost,  for  want 
of  the  like  due  care  in  nursing  and  skilfully  manag- 
ing them;  how  many  virtues  are  chokea  by  the 
multitude  of  weeds  which  are  suffered  to  grow  among 
them ;  how  excellent  parts  are  often  starved  and 
useless,  by  being  planted  in  a  wrong  soil ;  and  how 
very  seldom  do  these  moral  seeds  produce  the  noble 
fhuts  which  might  be  expected  from  them,  by  a  ne- 
glect of  proper  manuring,  necessary  pruning,  and  an 
artful  management  of  our  tender  mdinations  and 
first  spring  of  life.  These  obvious  speculations  made 
me  at  length  conclude,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  vege- 
table principle  in  the  mind  of  every  man  when  he 
comes  into  the  world.  In  infiemts,  the  seeds  lie 
buried  and  undiscovered,  till  after  a  while  they 
sprout  forth  in  a  kind  of  rational  leaves,  which  are 
words;  and  in  a  due  season  the  flowers  besin  to  ap- 
pear in  variety  of  beautiful  colours,  and  sub  the  say 
pictures  of  youthful  fiEmcy  and  imagination ;  at  last 
the  fruit  kmts  and  is  formed,  which  is  green,  per- 
haps, first,  and  sour ;  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and 
not  fit  to  be  gathered :  till,  ripened  by  due  care  and 
application,  it  discovers  itself  in  all  the  noble  pro- 
ductions of  philosophy,  mathematics,  dose  reason- 
ing, and  handsome  argumentation.  These  fruits^ 
when  they  arrive  at  a  just  maturity,  and  are  of  a 
good  kind,  afford  the  most  vigorous  nourishment  to 
the  minds  of  men.  I  reflected  further  on  the  intel- 
lectual leaves  before  mentioned,  and  found  almost 
as  great  a  variety  among  them,  as  in  the  vegetable 
world.    I  could  easily  observe  tl\<&  vmAffalCtL  ^tflgKVft% 
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Italian  leaves,  the  nimble  French  aspen  always  in 
motion,  the  Greek  and  Latin  evergreens,  the  Spanish 
myrtle,  the  English  oak,  the  Scotch  thistle,  the  Irish 
shambrogue,  the  prickly  German,  and  Dutch  holly, 
the  Polish  and  Russian  nettle,  besides  a  vast  number 
of  exotics  imported  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
i  saw  several  barren  plants,  which  bore  only  leaves, 
without  any  hopes  of  flower  or  fruit.  The  leaves  of 
some  were  fragrant  and  well-shaped,  of  others  ill- 
scented  and  irregular.  I  wondered  at  a  set  of  old 
whimsical  botanists,  who  spent  their  whole  lives  in 
the  contemplation  *of  some  withered  Egjrptian,  Cq>- 
tic,  Armenian,  or  Chinese,  leaves ;  while  others  made 
it  their  business  to  collect,  in  voluminous  bubals, 
all  the  several  leaves  of  some  one  tree.  The  flowers 
afibrded  a  most  diverting  entertainment,  in  a  wqb- 
derfixl  variety  of  figures,  colours^  and  scents ;  how- 
ever, most  of  thenr  withered  soon^  or  at  best  are  but 
annuals.  Some  professed  florists  make  them  their 
constant  study  and  employment,  and  despise  all  fruit; 
and  now  and  then  a  few  &nciful  people  spend  all 
their  time  in  the  cultivation  of  a  single  tulip,  or  a 
carnation.  But  the  most  agreeable  amusement  seems 
to  be  the  well-choosing,  mixing,  and  binding  toge- 
ther these  flowers  in  pleasing  nosegays,  to  present  to 
ladies.  The  scent  of  Italian  flowers  is  observed,  like 
their  other  perfumes,  to  be  too  strong,  and  to  hurt 
the  brain ;  that  of  the  French,  with  glaring  gaudy 
colours,  yet  faint  and  languid ;  German  and  north- 
ern flowers  have  little  or  no  smell,  or  sometimes  an 
^Mipleasant  one.  The  ancients  had  a  secret  to  give 
a  lasting  beauty,  colour,  and  sweetness,  to  some  of 
their  choice  flowers,  which  flourish  to  this  dav^  and 
which  few  of  the  moderns  can  effect.  These  are  be- 
coming enough  and  agreeable  in  their  seas(m,  and 
do  often  handsomely  adorn  an  entertainment ;  but 
*n  over-fondness  of  them  seems  to  be  a  disease.    It 
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rarely  happens  to  find  a  plant  vigorous  enough  to 
have^  like  an  orange-tree^  at  once  beautiful  shining 
leaves^  fragrant  iiowers^  and  delicious  nourishii^ 
fruit. 

"  Sir,  yours,"  &c. 

''  DEAR  SPEC, 

*'  You  have  given  us,  in  your  Spectator  of  Satur- 
day last,  a  very  excellent  discourse  upon  the  force  of 
custom,  and  its  wonderful  efficacy  in  making  every 
thing  pleasant  to  us.  I  cannot  aeny  but  that  I  re- 
ceived above  two-pennyworth  of  instruction  from 
your  paper,  and  in  the  general  was  very  well  pleased 
with  It :  but  I  am,  vtdthout  a  compliment,  sincerely 
troubled  that  I  cannot  exactly  be  of  your  opinion, 
that  it  makes  every  thing  pleasing  to  us.  In  short, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  yoked  to  a  young  lady,  who 
is,  in  plain  English,  for  her  standing,  a  very  eminent 
scold.  She  began  to  break  her  mind,  very  freely, 
both  to  me  and  to  her  servants,  about  two  months 
after  our  nuptials ;  and,  though  I  have  been  accus- 
tmned  to  this  humour  of  hers  these  three  years,  yet 
I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me,  but  I 
am  no  more  delighted  with  it  than  I  was  at  the  very 
first.  I  have  advised  vtdth  her  relations  about  her, 
and  they  all  tell  me  that  her  mother  and  her  grand- 
mother before  her  were  both  taken  much  after  the 
same  manner :  so  that,  since  it  runs  in  the  blood,  I 
have  but  small  hopes  of  her  recovery.     I  should  be 

flad  to  have  a  little  of  your  advice  in  this  matter, 
would  not  willingly  trouble  you  to  contrive  how  it 
may  be  a  pleasure  to  me ;  if  you  will  but  put  me  in 
a  way  that  I  may  bear  it  with  indifference,  I  shall 
rest  satisfied. 

'^  Dear  Spec, 

"  Your  very  humble  servant. 
-**  August  6, 1712. 

E  e2 
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'^  p.  S.  I  must  do  the  poor  girl  the  justice  to  let 
you  know,  that  this  match  was  none  of  her  own 
choosing,  or  indeed  of  mine  either ;  in  consideration 
of  which  I  avoid  giving  her  the  least  provocation  ; 
and  indeed  we  live  better  together  than  usually  folks 
do  who  hated  one  another  when  they  were  first  join- 
ed. To  evade  the  sin  against  parents,  or  at  least  to 
extenuate  it,  my  dear  rails  at  my  father  and  mother, 
and  I  curse  hers  for  making  the  match." 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*'  I  LIKE  the  theme  you  lately  gave  out  extremely, 
and  should  be  as  glad  to  handle  it  as  any  man  living. 
But  I  find  myself  no  better  qualified  to  write  about 
money  than  about  my  wife ;  for,  to  tell  you  a  secret, 
which  I  desire  may  go  no  further^  I  am  master  of 
neither  of  those  subjects. 

*'  Yours, 

«  August  8,  1718."  <^  PILL  OABLICK." 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  I  DESIRE  you  will  print  this  in  italic,  so  as  it 
may  be  generally  taken  notice  of.  It  is  designed  only 
to  admonish  all  persons,  who  speak  either  at  the  bar, 
pulpit,  or  any  public  assembly  whatsoever,  how  they 
discover  their  ignorance  in  the  use  of  similes.  There 
are,  in  the  pulpit  itself,  as  well  as  other  places,  such 
gross  abuses  in  this  kind,  that  I  give  this  wamii^ 
to  all  I  know.  I  ^hall  bring  them  for  the  future  be- 
fore your  Spectatorial  authority.  On  Sunday  last,  one, 
who  shall  be  nameless,  reproving  several  of  his  con- 
gregation for  standing  at  prayers,  was  pleased  to  say, 
'  One  would  think,  like  the  elephant,  you  had  no 
knees.'  Now  I  myself  saw  an  elephant,  in  Bartho- 
lomew fair,  kneel  down  to  take  on  his  back  the  in- 
genious Mr.  William  Penkethman. 

"  Your  most  humble  sen'ant." 
T 
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No.  466.    WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  13,  1712. 


J)t  qtio  libetti  in  celeberrimis  locit  proponurUurf  huic  neperire  qui- 
dem  toM  conceditur,  tull. 

The  man  whose  conduct  is  publicly  arraigned,  is  not  suffered  even 
to  be  undone  quietly. 

Otway,  in  his  tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved,  has  de- 
scribed the  misery  of  a  man  whose  effects  arc  in  the 
hands  of  the  hiw,  with  great  spirit.  The  bitterness 
of  being  the  scorn  and  laughter  of  base  minds,  the 
anguish  of  being  insulted  by  men  hardened  beyond 
the  sense  of  shame  or  pity,  and  the  injury  of  a  man's 
fortune  being  wasted,  under  pretence  of  justice,  are 
excellently  aggravated  in  the  following  speech  of 
Pierre  to  Jamer :— < 

I  pas8*d  this  very  moment  by  thy  doors, 
And  found  them  guarded  by  a  troop  of  villains ; 
The  sons  of  public  rapine  were  destroying. 
They  told  me,  by  the  sentence  of  the  law. 
They  had  commission  to  seize  all  thy  fortune : 
Nay  more,  Priuli*s  cruel  hand  had  sign'd  it. 
Here  stood  a  ruffian  with  a  horrid  face, 
Lording  it  o*er  a  pile  of  massy  plate^ 
Tumbled  into  a  heap  for  public  sale. 
There  was  another  making  villainous  jests 
At  thy  undoing.     He  had  ta'en  possession 
Of  all  thy  ancient  most  domestic  ornaments : 
Rich  hangings  intermix'd  and  wrought  with  gold ; 
The  veiy  bed,  which  on  thy  wedding-night 
Received  thee  to  the  arms  of  Belvidera, 
The  scene  of  all  thy  joys,  was  violated 
By  the  coarse  hands  of  fflthy  dungeon  villains. 
And  thrown  amongst  the  common  lumber. 

.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  unhappy  than  tha 
condition  of  bankruptcy.    The  calamity  vfbi^"^^- 

£  £  3 
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pens  to  us  by  ill  fortune,  or  by  the  injury  of  others, 
has  it  in  some  consolation  ;  but  what  arises  from  our 
own  misbehaviour,  or  error,  is  the  state  of  the  most 
exquisite  sorrow.     When  a  man  considers  not  only 
an  ample  fortune,  but  even  the  very  necessaries  of 
life,  his  pretence  to  food  itself,  at  the  mercy  of  his 
creditors,  he  cannot  but  look  upon  himself  in  the 
state  of  the  dead,  with  his  case  thus  much  worse, 
that  the  last  office  is  performed  by  his  adversaries  in- 
stead of  his  friends.    From  this  hour  the  cruel  world 
does  not  only  take  possession  of  his  whole  fortune, 
but  even  of  every  thing  else  which  had  no  relation 
to  it.    All  his  indiflerent  actions  have  new  interpre- 
tations put  upon  them ;  and  those  whom  he  has  &- 
voured  m  his  former  life,  discharge  themselves  of 
their  obligations  to  him,  by  joining  in  the  reproaches 
of  his  enemies.   It  is  almost  incredible  that  it  should 
be  so ;  but  it  is  too  often  seen  that  there  is  a  pride 
mixed  with  the  impatience  of  the  creditor ;  and  there 
are,  who  would  rather  recover  their  own  by  the  down- 
fall of  a  prosperous  man,  than  be  discharged  to  the 
common  satisfeu^ion  of  themselves  and  their  credit- 
ors.    The  wretched  man,  who  was  lately  master  of 
abundance,  is  now  under  the  direction  of  others ;  and 
the  vtdsdom,  economy,  good  sense,  and  skill  in  human 
life  before,  by  reason  of  his  present  misfortune,  are 
of  no  use  to  him  in  the  disposition  of  any  thing. 
The  incapacity  of  an  in&nt  or  a  lunatic  is  designed 
for  his  provision  and  accommodation ;  but  that  of  a 
bankrupt,  without  any  mitigation  in  respect  of  the 
accidents  by  which  it  arrived,  is  calculated  for  his 
utter  ruin,  except  there  be  a  remainder  ample  enough, 
after  the  dischsu'ge  of  his  creditors,  to  b^  also  the 
expense  of  rewarding  those  by  whose  means  the  ef- 
fect of  all  his  labours  was  transferred  from  him. 
This  man  is  to  look  on  and  see  others  giving  direc- 
tions  upon  what  terms  and  conditions  nis  goods  are 
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to  be  purchased :  and  all  this  usually  dohe^  not  with 
an  air  of  trustees  to  dispose  of  his  effects^  but  de- 
str^ers  to  divide  and  tear  them  to  pieces. 

There  is  something  sacred  in  misery  to  great  and 
good  minds ;  for  this  reason  all  wise  law-givers  have 
been  extremely  tender  how  they  let  loose  even  the 
man  who  has  right  on  his  side,  to  act  with  any  mix- 
ture of  resentment  against  the  defendant.    Virtuous 
and  modest  men,  though  they  be  used  with  some  ar- 
tifice, and  have  it  in  their  power  to  avenge  them- 
selves, are  slow  in  the  application  of  that  power,  and 
are  ever  constrained  to  go  into  rigorous  measures. 
They  are  careful  to  demonstrate  themselves  not  only 
persons  injured,  but  also  that  to  bear  it  longer  would 
be  a  means  to  make  the  offender  injure  others,  be- 
fore they  proceed.     Such  men  clap  their  hands  upon 
their  hearts,  and  consider  what  it  is  to  have  at  their 
mercy  the  life  of  a  citizen-  Such  would  have  it  to  say 
to  their  own  souls,  if  possible,  that  they  were  merci- 
ful when  they  could  have  destroyed,  rather  than 
when  it  was  in  their  power  to  have  spared  a  man, 
they  destroyed.  This  is  a  due  to  the  common  calamity 
of  human  bfe,  due  in  some  measure  to  our  very  ene- 
mies.    They  who  scruple  doing  the  least  injury,  are 
cautious  of  exacting  the  utmost  justice. 

Let  any  one  who  is  conversant  in  the  variety  of 
human  life  reflect  upon  it,  and  he  will  find  the  man 
who  wants  mercy  has  a  taste  of  no  enjoyment  of  any 
kind.  There  is  a  natural  disrelish  of  every  thing 
which  is  good  in  his  very  nature,  and  he  is  bom  an 
enemy  to  the  world.  He  is  ever  extremely  partial 
to  himself  in  all  his  actions,  and  has  no  sense  of  ini- 
quity but  from  the  punishment  which  shall  attend 
it.  The  law  of  the  land  is  his  gospel,  and  all  his 
cases  of  conscience  are  determined  by  his  attorney. 
Such  men  know  not  what  it  is  to  gladden  the  heart 
of  a  miserable  man ;  that  riches  are  the  instruments 
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of  serving  the  purposes  of  heaven  or  hell,  according 
to  the  disposition  of  the  possessor.  The  wealthy  can 
torment  or  gratify  all  who  are  in  their  power,  and 
choose  to  do  one  or  other,  as  they  are  affected  with 
love  or  hatred  to  mankind  As  for  such  who  are  in* 
sensible  of  the  concerns  of  others,  but  merely  as  they 
affect  themselves,  these  men  are  to  be  valued  only  for 
their  mortality,  and  as  we  hope  better  things  from 
their  heirs.  I  could  not  but  read  with  great  delight 
a  letter  from  an  eminent  citizen,  who  has  fedled,  to 
one  who  was  intimate  with  him  in  his  better  fortune, 
and  able  by  his  countenance  to  retrieve  his  lost  con- 
dition. 

'  SIR, 

'  It  is  in  vain  to  multiply  words  and  make  apolo- 
gies  for  what  is  never  to  be  defended  by  the  best  ad- 
vocate in  the  world,  the  guilt  of  being  unfortunate. 
All  that  a  man  in  my  condition  can  do  or  say,  will 
be  received  with  prejudice  by  the  generality  oi  man- 
kind, but  I  hope  not  with  you :  you  have  been  a 
great  instrument  in  helping  me  to  get  what  I  have 
lost ;  and  I  know,  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  kind- 
ness to  me,  you  cannot  but  be  in  pain  to  see  me  un- 
done. To  show  you  I  am  not  a  man  incapable  of 
bearing  calamity,  I  will,  though  a  poor  man,  lay 
aside  the  distinction  between  us,  and  talk  with  the 
frankness  we  did  when  we  were  nearer  to  an  equali- 
ty:  as  all  I  do  will  be  received  with  prejudice,  all 
you  do  vtdll  be  looked  upon  with  partiality.  What 
I  desire  of  you  is,  that  you,  who  are  courted  by  all, 
would  smile  upon  me,  who  am  shunned  by  all.  Let 
that  grace  and  favour  which  your  fortune  throws 
upon  you,  be  turned  to  make  up  the  coldness  and 
indifference  that  is  used  towards  me.  All  good  and 
generous  men  will  have  an  eye  of  kindness  for  me 
for  my  own  sake,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  idll  re- 
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gard  me  for  yours.  There  is  a  happy  contagion  in 
riches^  as  well  as  a  destructive  one  m  poverty :  the 
rich  can  make  rich  without  parting  with  any  of  their 
store ;  and  the  conversation  of  the  poor  makes  men 
poor^  though  they  borrow  nothing  of  them.  How 
thi^  is  to  be  accounted  for  I  know  not ;  but  men's 
estimation. follows  us  according  to  the  company  we 
keep.  If  you  are  what  you  were  to  me,  you  can  go 
a  great  way  towards  my  recovery ;  if  you  are  not, 
my  good  fortune,  if  ever  it  returns^  wUl  return  by 
slower  approaches. 

^  I  am,  SIR, 

^  Your  affectionate  friend, 

'  and  humble  servant.' 

This  was  answered  with  a  condescension  that  did 
not,  by  long  impertinent  professions  of  kindness,  in- 
sult his  distress,  but  was  as  follows : 

'  DEAR  TOM, 

'  I  AM  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  heart 
enough  to  begin  the  world  a  second  time.  I  assure 
you,  I  do  not  think  your  numerous  family  at  all  di- 
minished, in  the  gifts  of  nature,  for  which  I  have 
ever  so  much  admired  them,  by  what  has  so  lately 
happened  to  you.  I  shall  not  only  countenance  your 
afiairs  with  my  appearance  for  you,  but  shall  accom- 
modate you  with  a  considerable  sum  at  common  in- 
terest for  three  years.  You  know  I  could  make 
more  of  it ;  but  I  have  so  great  a  love  for  you,  that 
I  can  wave  opportunities  of  gain  to  help  you ;  for  I 
do  not  care  whether  they  say  of  me  after  I  am  dead, 
that  I  had  a  hundred  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  more 
than  I  wanted  when  I  was  living. 

'  Your  obliged  humble  servant.' 
T 
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No.  457.    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  14,  1712. 


— MvUa  et  pradara  minantis.       bor.  sat.  ii.  S.  9. 
Seeming  to  promise  something  wondrous  great. 

I  SHALL  this  day  lay  before  my  readers  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  same  nana  with  that  of  last  Friday,  which 
contained  proposals  for  a  printed  newspaper  that 
should  take  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  penny-post 

^^  SIR, 

^'  The  kind  reception  you  gave  my  last  Friday's 
letter,  in  which  I  broached  my  project  of  a  news- 
paper, encourages  me  to  lay  before  you  two  or  three 
more ;  for,  you  must  know.  Sir,  that  we  look  upon 
you  to  be  the  Lowndes*  of  the  learned  world,  and 
cannot  think  any  scheme  practicable  or  rational  be- 
fore you  have  approved  of  it,  though  all  the  money 
we  raise  by  it  is  on  our  own  funds,  and  for  our  pri- 
vate use. 

"  I  have  often  thought  that  a  n^ws-letter  of  whis- 

Sers,  written  every  post,  and  sent  about  the  king- 
om,  after  the  same  manner  as  that  of  oMr.  Dyer, 
Mr.  Dawkes,  or  any  other  epistolary  historian,  might 
be  highly  gratifying  to  the  public,  as  well  as  benefi- 
cial to  the  author.  By  whispers  I  mean  those  pieces 
of  news  which  are  communicated  as  secrets,  and 
which  bring  a  double  pleasure  to  the  hearer ;  first,  as 
they  are  private  history ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  as 
they  have  always  in  them  a  dash  of  scandal.  These 
are  the  two  chief  qualifications  in  an  article  of  news, 
which  recommend  it,  in  a  more  than  ordinary  man- 
ner, to  the  ears  of  the  curious.     Sickness  c^  persons 

*  Sectelary ,  ^l  \^^s  ^vkv^j,  o\  ^t \.T«ft&>\T>3  ^-w^^^x^^w.  ^^  ^e  mint. 
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in  high  posts>  twilight  visits  paid  and  received  by 
ministers  of  state^  clandestine  courtships  and  mar- 
riages, secret  amours,  losses  at  play,  applications  for 
places,  with  their  respective  successes  or  repulses,  are 
the  materials  in  which  I  chiefly  intend  to  deal.  I 
have  two  persons,  that  are  each  of  them  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  species,  who  are  to  furnish  me  with 
those  whispers  which  I  intend  to  convey  to  my  cor- 
respondents. The  first  of  these  is  Peter  Hush,  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Hushes.  The 
other  is  the  old  Lady  Blast,  who  has  a  very  numer- 
ous tribe  of  daughters  in  the  two  great  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster.  Peter  Hush  has  a  whispering- 
hole  in  most  of  the  great  coffee-houses  about  town. 
If  you  are  alone  with  him  in  a  wide  room,  he  carries 
you  up  into  a  comer  of  it,  and  speaks  in  your  ear.  I 
Aave  seen  Peter  seat  himself  in  a  company  of  seven 
or  eight  persons,  whom  he  never  saw  before  in  his 
life ;  and,  after  having  looked  about  to  see  there  was 
no  one  that  overheard  him,  has  communicated  to  them 
in  a  low  voice,  and  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  the  death 
of  a  great  man  in  the  country,  who  was,  perhaps,  a 
fox-hunting  the  very  moment  this  account  was  given 
of  him.  If  upon  your  entering  into  a  coifee-house 
you  see  a  circle  of  heads  bending  over  the  table,  and 
l^ing  close  to  one  another,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  my 
friend  Peter  is  among  then?.  I  have  known  Peter 
publishing  the  whisper  of  the  day  by  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  at  Grarraway's,  by  twelve  at  Will's,  and 
before  two  at  the  Smyrna.  When  Peter  has  thus 
effectually  launched  a  secret,  I  have  been  very  well 
pleased  to  hear  people  whispering  it  to  one  another 
at  second-hand,  ana  spreading  it  about  as  their  own  ; 
for  you  must  know.  Sir,  the  great  incentive  to  whis- 
pering is  the  ambition  which  every  one  has  of  being 
thought  in  the  secret,  and  being  looked  upon  as  a 
man  who  has  access  to  greater  peo]^U  tic^asv  ocL^^^^xiNsS^ 
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imagine.     After  having  given  you  this  account  ef 
Peter  Hnsh^  I  proceed  to  that  virtuous  lady^  the  old 
Lady  Blasts  who  is  to  communicate  to  me  the  pri- 
vate transactions  of  the  crimp-table^  with  all  the  ar- 
cana of  the  fair-sex.  The  Lady  Blasts  you  must  mi- 
derstand^  has  such  a  particular  malignity  in  her 
whisper^. that  it  blights  like  an  easterly  wind^  and 
withers  every  reputation  that  it  breathes  upon.  She 
has  a  particular  knack  at  making  private  weddings, 
and  last  winter  married  above  five  women  of  quality 
to  their  footmen.    Her  whisper  can  make  an  inno- 
cent young  woman  big  with  child^  or  fill  an  health- 
fill  young  fellow  with  distempers  that  are  not  to  he 
named.    She  can  turn  a  visit  into  an  intrigue^  and 
a  distant  salute  into  an  assignation.    She  can  b^gar 
the  wealthy^  and  d^rade  the  noble.     In  shorty  she 
can  whisper  men  base  or  foolish^  jealous  or  ill-nft- 
tured :  or,  if  occasion  requires^  can  tell  you  the  slips 
of  their  great  grandmothers^  and  traduce  the  memorj 
of  honest  coadunen  that  have  been  in  their  graves 
above  these  hundred  years.     By  these  and  the  like 
helps,  I  question  not  but  I  shall  furnish  out  a  very 
handsome  news-letter.    If  you  approve  my  project, 
I  shall  b^in  to  whisper  by  the  very  next  post,  and 
question  not  but  every  one  of  my  customers  will  be 
verv  well  pleased  with  me,  when  he  considers  that 
every  piece  of  news  I  send  him  is  a  word  in  his  ear, 
and  lets  him  into  a  secret. 

"  Having  given  you  a  sketch  of  this  project,  I 
shall,  in  the  next  place,  suggest  to  you  another  for  a 
monUily  pamphlet,  which  I  shall  likewise  submit  to 
your  Spectatorial  wisdom.  I  need  not  tell  you.  Sir, 
that  there  are  several  authors  in  France,  Grermany, 
and  Holland,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country*,  who 
publish  every  month  what  they  call,  '  An  Account 

*  Hivitoaei  de  la  Roche,  88  vols.  8to,  in  EogL  under  dtf- 
^^   Tfe  Fr.  8  tome8»  gito. 
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the  Works  oi  the  Learned,  in  wUdi  thej  ghneiis 

L  abstract  of  all  sadk  books  as  are  prmted  in  any 

rt  of  Europe.    Nofw>  Siiy  it  is  my  design  to  pub- 

h  every  month.  An  Account  of  tne  Works  of  the 

nleamed.     Several  late  productions  of  my  own 

■ntrymen,  who  many  of  them  make  a  very  emi- 

Bt  figure  in  the  illiterate  world,  encoorage  me  in 

IB  undertaking.     I  may  in  this  work  powibly  make 

review  of  several  pieces  whidi  have  app^red  in 

B  foreign  accounts  above  mentiiHied,  thon^  they 

g^t  not  to  have  been  taken  notice  of  in  works 

lich  bear  sudi  a  title.     I  may  likewise  take  into 

isideraticm  sudi  pieces  as  appear,  from  time  to  time, 

der  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  w^  compli- 

nt  one  another  in  public  assemblies,  by  the  title 

'  the  learned  gentlonen.'    Our  party-authors  will 

D  afford  me  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  not  to 

ntion  editors,  commentators,  and  others,  who  are 

en  men  of  no  learning,  or,  what  is  as  bad,  of  no 

owledge.    I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this  hint ;  but, 

^ou  think  any  thing  can  be  mside  of  it,  I  shall  set 

mt  it  with  all  the  pains  and  application  that  so 

ful  a  work  deserves. 

'^  I  am  ever, 
C  '"  Most  worthy  sib,"  &c 
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^-^VudoT  malus. —  bob.  irifr.  U  16.  Ci. 

False  modesty. 

lOULD  not  but  smile  at  the  account  that  was  yes« 
lay  given  me  of  a  modest  young  gentleman,  who. 

The  motto  finom  Hcsiod  wa«  not  prefixed  to  tbif  ptper  in  tJis 
ct.  in  folio* 
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being  invited  to  an  entertainment^  though  he  was 
HOI  used  to  drink,  had  not  the  confidence  to  refuae 
his  ^^ass  in  his  tnm^  when  on  a  sadden  he  grew  so 
iustered^  that  he  took  all  the  talk  of  the  table  into 
his  own  hands,  abused  erery  one  of  the  company, 
and  flung  a  bottle  at  the  gentleman's  head  who  treat- 
ed him.     This  has  given  me  occasion  to  reflect  upon 
the  ill  effects  of  a  vicious  modesty,  and  to  remember 
the  saying  of  Brutus,  as  it  is  quoted  by  Plutarch, 
that  ^  the  perstm  has  had  but  an  ill  education,  wiio 
has  not  been  taught  to  deny  any  thing/     This  Mk 
kind  of  modesty  has,  perhaps,  betrayed  both  sexes 
into  as  many  vices  as  the  most  abandoned  impa- 
dence ;  and  is  the  m<Hre  inexcusable  to  reason.  De- 
cause  it  acts  to  gratify  others  rather  than  itself,  and 
is  punished  wiui  a  kind  of  roncHrse,  not  only,  lilce 
otl^  vicious  habits,  when  the  crime  is  over,  but  even 
at  the  vm*  time  that  it  is  committed. 

Nothing  is  more  amiable  than  true  modesty,  and 
nothing  is  more  contemptible  than  the  hlse.     The 
Mie  ptaids  virtue,  the  other  betrays  it.    True  modes- 
ty t$  ashamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  repugnant  to 
tKe  ruk$  of  right  reason :  false  modesty  is  ashamed 
to  do  any  thing  that  is  opposite  to  the  humour  of  the 
€\H»wuEiy.     True  modesty  avoids  every  thing  that  is 
cruinnai :  iklse  modesty  every  thing  that  is  unfii- 
shivmaMe.  The  latter  is  only  a  general  undetermined 
instinct;  the  former  is  that  instinct,  limited  and 
ciivnimscnbed  by  the  rules  of  prudence  and  religion. 
We  may  conclude  that  modesty  to  be  fiedse  and 
vidous.  which  engages  a  man  to  do  any  thing  that  is 
ill  (V  indiscreet,  cur  which  restrains  him  from  doing 
any  thing  that  is  of  a  contrary  nature.     How  many 
men.  in  the  common  ctmcems  of  life,  lend  sums  of 
nH^nov  which  they  are  not  able  to  spare,  are  bound 
ior  persons  whcon  they  have  but  little  friendship  for, 
recommendatory  characters  of  men  whom  ther 
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(yf  the  Works  of  the  Learned^  in  which  they  give  us 
an  abstract  of  all  such  books  as  are  printed  in  any 
part  of  Europe.  Now^  Sir^  it  is  my  aesign  to  PuIh 
liah  every  months  An  Account  of  tne  Works  of  the 
Unlearned.  Several  late  productions  of  my  own 
countrymen^  who  many  of  them  make  a  very  emi- 
nent figure  in  the  illiterate  worlds  encourage  me  in 
this  undertaking.  I  may  in  this  work  possibly  make 
a  review  of  several  pieces  which  have  appeared  in 
the  foreign  accounts  above  mentioned^  though  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  taken  notice  of  in  worlcs 
which  bear  such  a  title.  I  may  likewise  take  into 
consideration  such  pieces  as  appear^  from  time  to  time, 
under  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  who  compli- 
ment one  another  in  public  assemblies^  by  the  title 
of  ^  the  learned  gentlemen.*  Our  party-authors  will 
also  afford  me  a  great  variety  of  subjects^  not  to 
mention  editors^  commentators^  and  others^  who  are 
often  men  of  no  learnings  or^  what  is  as  bad^  of  no 
knowledge.  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this  hint ;  but, 
if  you  think  any  thing  can  be  made  of  it,  I  shall  set 
about  it  with  all  the  pains  and  application  that  so 
useful  a  work  deserves. 

^^  I  am  ever, 
C  ^'  Most  worthy  sir/'  &c 
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Atiitf  WM  iymin,  Hss*. 

—"Fudor  mahiu —  rob.  mar.  i.  16.  24w 

False  modesty. 

I  COULD  not  but  smile  at  the  account  that  was  yes« 
terday  given  me  of  a  modest  young  gentleman,  who, 

*  The  motto  from  Hesiod  was  not  prefixed  to  this  paper  in  the 
Spect.  in  folio* 
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many  well-bred  tables,  the  master  of  the  house  is  so 
very  modest  a  man,  that  he  has  not  the  confidence  to 
say  grace  at  his  own  table:  a  custom  which  is  not 
only  practised  by  all  the  nations  about  us,  but  was 
never  omitted  by  the  heathens  themselves.  English 
gentlemen,  who  travel  into  Roman-catholic  coun- 
tries, are  not  a  little  surprised  to  meet  with  people 
of  the  best  quality  kneeling  in  their  churches,  and 
engaged  in  their  private  devotions^  though  it  be  not 
at  the  hours  of  public  worship.  An  officer  of  the 
army,  or  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  in  those  countries, 
would  be  afraid  of  passing  not  only  for  an  irreligious, 
but  an  ill-bred  man,  should  he  be  seen  to  go  to  bed, 
or  sit  down  at  table,  without  offering  up  his  devo- 
tions on  such  occasions.  The  same  show  of  religion 
appears  in  all  the  foreign  reformed  churches,  and 
enters  so  much  into  their  ordinary  conversation,  that 
an  Englishman  is  apt  to  term  them  hypocritical  and 
precise. 

This  little  appearance  of  a  religious  deportment  in 
our  nation,  may  proceed  in  some  measure  from  that 
modesty  which  is  natural  to  us ;  but  the  great  occa- 
sion of  it  is  certainly  this  :  Those  swarms  of  secta- 
ries that  over-ran  the  nation  in  the  time  of  the  great 
rebellion,  carried  their  hypocrisy  so  high,  that  they 
had  converted  our  whole  language  into  a  jargon  of 
enthusiasm ;  insomuch  that,  upon  the  Restoration, 
men  thought  they  could  not  recede  too  far  from  the 
behaviour  and  practice  of  those  persons  who  had 
made  religion  a  cloak  to  so  many  villanies.  This  led 
them  into  the  other  extreme ;  every  appearance  of 
devotion  was  looked  upon  as  puritanical;  and  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  ^  ridiculers'  who  flourished  in 
that  reign,  and  attacked  every  thing  that  was  serious, 
it  has  ever  since  been  out  of  countenance  among  us. 
By  this  means  we  are  gradually  fallen  into  that 
vicious  modesty,  which  has,  in  some  measure,  worn 
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tmt  from  among  us  the  appearance  of  Christianity  in 
ordinary  life  and  conversation,  and  which  distin- 
guishes us  from  all  our  neighbours. 

Hypocrisy  cannot  indeed  be  too  much  detested, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  open 
impiety.  They  are  both  equally  destructive  to  the 
person  who  is  possessed  with  them ;  but,  in  regard 
to  others,  hypocrisy  is  not  so  pernicious  as  barefaced 
irreligion.  The  due  mean  to  be  observed  is,  ^  to  be 
sincerely  virtuous,  and  at  the  same  time  to  let  the 
■world  see  we  are  so.*  I  do  not  know  a  more  dread- 
ful menace  in  the  holy  writings,  than  that  which  is 
pronounced  against  tnose  who  have  this  perverted 
modesty,  to  be  ashamed  before  men  in  a  particular 
of  such  unspeakable  importance. 
€ 
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'— Quic^^uf  (lignum  sapiente  bonoque  est. 

UOR.  SPI8T.  i.  4.  5. 
— Whate*er  befits  the  wise  and  good.  creech. 

Religion  may  be  considered  under  two  general 
heads.  The  first  comprehends  what  we  are  to  believe, 
the  other  what  we  are  to  practise.  By  those  things 
which  we  are  to  believe,  I  mean  whatever  is  revealed 
to  us  in  the  holy  writings,  and  which  we  could  not  have 
obtained  the  knowledge  of  by  the  light  of  nature ; 
by  the  things  which  we  are  to  practise,  I  mean  all 
those  duties  to  which  we  are  directed  by  reason  or 
natural  religion.  The  first  of  these  I  shall  distinguish 
by  the  name  of  £uth,  the  second  by  that  of  morality. 
If  we  look  into  the  more  serious  part  of  mankina, 
we  find  many  who  lay  so  great  a  stress  upon  faith, 
that  they  neglect  morality ;  and  many  who  build  ao 

F  F  3 
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much  upon  morality,  that  they  do  not  pay  a  due  re- 
gard to  feith.  The  perfect  man  shoula  be  defective 
in  neither  of  these  particulars,  as  will  be  very  evi- 
dent to  those  who  consider  the  benefits  which  arise 
from  each  of  them,  and  which  I  shall  make  the  sub- 
ject of  this  day's  paper. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  division  of  Christian 
duty  into  morality  and  ^th,  and  that  they  have 
both  their  peculiar  excellences,  the  first  has  the  pre- 
eminence in  several  respects. 

First,  Because  the  greatest  part  of  morality,  as  I 
have  stated  the  notion  of  it,  is  of  a  fixed  eternal  na- 
ture, and  will  endure  when  faith  shall  fail,  and  be 
lost  in  conviction. 

Secondly,  Because  a  person  may  be  qualified  to 
do  greater  good  to  mankind,  and  become  m<»re  be- 
neficial to  the  world,  by  morality  without  faith,  than 
by  faith  without  morality. 

Thirdly,  Because  morality  gives  a  greater  perfec- 
tion to  human  nature,  by  quieting  the  mind,  mode- 
rating the  passions,  and  advancing  the  happiness,  of 
every  man  in  his  private  capacity. 

Fourthly,  Because  the  rule  of  morality  is  much 
more  certain  than  that  of  faith,  all  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  world  agreeing  in  the  great  points  of 
morality,  as  much  as  they  differ  in  those  of  faith. 

Fifthly,  Because  infidelity  is  not  of  so  malignant 
a  nature  as  immorality ;  or,  to  put  the  same  reason 
in  another  light,  because  it  is  generally  owned  there 
may  be  salvation  for  a  virtuous  infidel,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  invincible  ignorance,  but  none  for  a 
indous  believer. 

Sixthly,  Because  faith  seems  to  draw  its  principal, 
if  not  all  its  excellences,  &om  the  influence  it  has  upon 
morality;  as  we  shall  see  more  at  large,  if  we  con- 
sider wkerein  consists  the  excellency  of  faith,  or  the 
belief  of  revealed  religion;  nnd  this  I  think  is. 
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First,  In  explaining,  and  carrying  to  greater 
heights,  several  points  of  morality. 

Secondly,  In  furnishing  new  and  stronger  motives 
to  enforce  the  practice  of  morality. 

Thirdly,  In  giving  us  more  amiable  ideas  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  more  endearing  notions  of  one  an- 
other, and  a  truer  state  of  ourselves,  both  in  r^ard 
to  the  grandeur  and  vileness  of  our  natures. 

Fourthly,  By  showing  us  the  blackness  and  defor- 
mity of  vice,  which  in  the  Christian  system  is  so 
very  great,  that  He  who  is  possessed  of  all  perfection^ 
and  the  sovereign  judge  of  it,  is  represented  by  seve- 
ral of  our  divines  as  hating  sin  to  the  same  degree 
that  He  loves  the  sacred  person  who  was  made  the 
propitiation  of  it. 

Fifthly,  In  being  the  ordinary  and  prescribed  me- 
thod of  making  morality  effectual  to  salvation. 

I  have  only  touched  on  these  several  heads,  which 
every  one  who  is  conversant  in  discourses  of  this  na- 
ture will  easily  enlarge  upon  in  his  own  thoughts, 
and  draw  conclusions  from  them  which  may  be  use- 
ful to  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  life.  One  I  am  sure 
is  80  obvious,  that  he  cannot  miss  it,  namely,  that  a 
man  cannot  be  perfect  in  his  scheme  of  morality, 
who  does  not  strengthen  and  support  it  with  that  of 
the  Christian  &ith. 

Besides  this,  I  shall  lay  down  two  or  three  other 
maxims,  which  I  think  we  may  deduce  from  what 
has  been  said. 

First,  That  we  should  be  particularly  cautious  of 
making  any  thing  an  article  of  faith,  wnich  does  not 
contribute  to  the  confirmation  or  unprovement  of 
moraKty. 

Secondly,  That  no  article  of  faith  can  be  true  and 
authentic,  which  weakens  or  subverts  the  practical 
part  of  religion,  or  what  I  have  hitherto  called  mo<* 
rality. 
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Thirdly,  That  the  greatest  friend  of  morality  and 
natural  religion,  cannot  possibly  apprehend  any  dan- 
ger from  embracing  Christianity,  as  it  is  preserved 
pure  and  uncorrupt  in  the  doctrines  of  our  national 
church*. 

There  is  likewise  another  maxim  which  I  think 
may  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  considerations, 
which  is  this,  that  we  should,  in  all  dubious  points, 
consider  any  ill  consequences  that  may  arise  from 
them,  supposing  they  should  be  erroneous,  before  we 
give  our  assent  to  them. 

For  example.  In  that  disputable  point  of  persecut- 
ing men  for  conscience  sake,  besides  the  imbittering 
their  minds  with  hatred,  indignation,  and  all  the  ve- 
hemence of  resentment,  and  insnaring  them  to  profess 
what  they  do  not  believe,  we  cut  them  off  from  the 

Sleasures  and  advantages  of  society,  afflict  their  bo- 
ies,  distress  their  fortunes,  hurt  their  reputations, 
ruin  their  families,  make  their  lives  painful,  or  put  an 
end  to  them.  Sure  when  I  see  such  dreadful  conse- 
quences rising  from  a  principle,  I  would  be  as  fiilly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  it,  as  of  a  mathematical  de- 
monstration, before  I  would  venture  to  act  upon  it, 
or  make  it  a  part  of  my  religion. 

In  this  case  the  injury  done  our  neighbour  is  plain 
and  evident;  the  principle  that  puts  us  upon  doing 
it,  of  a  dubious  and  disputable  nature.  Morality 
seems  highly  violated  by  the  one ;  and  whether  or 
no  a  zeal  for  what  a  man  thinks  the  true  system  of 
faith  may  justify  it,  is  very  uncertain.  I  cannot  but 
think,  if  our  religion  produces  charity  as  well  as 
zeal,  it  will  not  be  for  showing  itself  by  such  cruel  in- 
stances. But  to  conclude  with  the  words  of  an  ex- 
cellent author,  '  We  have  just  enough  of  religion 
to  make  us  hate,  but  not  enough  to  make  us  love,  one 
another.' 

♦  The  Gospel 
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Decipimur  specie  rectL-^^ 

HOR.  ARS  rOET.  25. 

Deluded  by  a  seeming  excellence. 

ROSCOMMON. 

Our  defects  and  follies  are  too  often  unknown  to  us ; 
nay,  they  are  so  far  from  being  known  to  us,  that 
they  pass  for  demonstrations  of  our  worth.  This 
makes  us  easy  in  the  midst  of  them,  fond  to  show 
them,  fond  to  improve  them,  and  to  be  esteemed  for 
them.  Then  it  is  that  a  thousand  unaccountable 
conceits,  gay  inventions,  and  extravagant  actions, 
must  afford  us  pleasures,  and  display  us  to  others  in 
the  colours  which  we  ourselves  take  a  fancy  to^lory 
in.  Indeed  there  is  something  so  amusing  for  the 
time  in  this  state  of  vanity  and  ill-grounded  satis- 
faction, that  even  the  wiser  world  has  chosen  an  ex- 
alted word  to  describe  its  enchantments,  and  called 
it,  '  The  Paradise  of  Fools.' 

Perhaps  the  latter  part  of  this  reflection  may  seem 
a  false  thought  to  some,  and  bear  another  turn  than 
what  I  have  given;  but  it  is  at  present  none  of  my 
business  to  look  after  it,  who  am  going  to  confess 
that  I  have  been  lately  amongst  them  in  a  vision. 

Methought  I  was  transported  to  a  hill,  green, 
flowery,  and  of  an  easy  ascent.  Upon  the  broad  top 
of  it  resided  squint-eyed  Error,  and  Popular  Opinion 
with  many  heads ;  two  that  dwelt  in  sorcery,  and 
were  famous  for  bewitching  people  with  the  love  of 
themselves.  To  these  repaired  a  multitude  from  every 
side,  by  two  different  paths  which  lead  towards  eacn 
of  them.  Some  who  had  the  most  assuming  air  went 
directly  of  themselves  to  Error,  without  expecting  a 
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conductor ;  others  of  a  softer  nature  went  first  to  Po- 
pular Opinion,  from  whence,  as  she  influenced  and 
engaged  them  with  their  own  praises,  she  delivered 
them  over  to  his  government. 

When  we  had  ascended  to  an  open  part  of  the  sum- 
mit where  Opinion  abode,  we  found  her  entertaining 
several  who  had  arrived  before  us.  Her  voice  was 
pleasing;  she  breathed  odours  as  she  spoke.  She 
seemed  to  have  a  tongue  for  every  one ;  every  one 
thought  he  heard  of  something  that  was  valuable  in 
himself,  and  expected  a  paradise  which  she  promised 
as  the  reward  of  his  merit.  Thus  were  we  drawn 
to  follow  her,  till  she  should  bring  us  where  it  was 
to  be  bestowed ;  and  it  was  observable,  that  all  the 
way  we  went,  the  company  was  either  praising  them- 
selves £ox^  their  qualifications,  or  one  another  for 
those  qualifications  which  they  took  to  be  conspicuous 
in  their  own  characters,  or  dispraising  others  for 
W2^nting  theirs,  or  vying  in  the  degrees  of  them. 

At  last  we  approached  a  bower,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  Error  was  seated.  The  trees  were  thick 
woven,  and  the  place  where  he  sat  artfully  contrived 
to  darken  him  a  little.  He  was  disguised  in  a  whitish 
robe,  which  he  had  put  on,  that  he  might  appear  to 
us  with  a  nearer  resemblance  to  Truth ;  and  as  she 
has  a  light  whereby  she  manifests  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture to  the  eyes  of  her  adorers,  so  he  had  provided 
himself  with  a  magical  wand,  that  he  might  do  some- 
thing in  imitation  of  it,  and  please  with  delusions. 
This  he  lifted  solemnly,  and,  muttering  to  himself, 
bid  the  glories  which  he  kept  under  enchantment  to 
appear  before  us.  Immediately  we  cast  our  eyes  on 
that  part  of  the  sky  to  which  he  pointed,  and  ob- 
served a  thin  blue  prospect,  which  cleared  as  moun- 
tains in  a  summer  morning  when  the  mists  go  off, 
and  the  palace  of  Vanity  appeared  to  sight. 

The  foundation  hardly  seemed  a  foundation,  but  a 
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set  of  curling  clouds^  which  it  stood  upon  by  magical 
contrivance.  The  way  by  which  we  ascended  was 
painted  like  a  rainbow ;  and,  as  we  went,  the  breeze, 
that  played  about  us,  bewitched  the  senses.  The 
walls  were  gilded  all  for  show ;  the  lowest  set  of  pil- 
lars were  of  the  slight  fine  Corinthian  order,  and  the 
top  of  the  building,  being  rounded,  bore  so  &r  the 
resemblance  of  a  bubble. 

At  the  gate  the  travellers  neither  met  with  a  porter, 
nor  waited  till  one  should  appear ;  every  one  thought 
his  merits  a  sufficient  passport,  and  pressed  forward. 
In  the  hall  we  met  with  several  phantoms,  that  roved 
amongst  us,  and  ranged  the  company  according  to 
their  sentiments.  There  was  decreasing  Honour, 
that  had  nothing  to  show  in,  but  an  old  coat  of  his 
ancestor's  achievements.  There  was  Ostentation,  that 
made  himself  his  own  constant  subject,  and  Grallan- 
try  strutting  upon  his  tiptoes.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall  stood  a  throne,  whose  canopy  glittered  with 
all  the  riches  that  gaiety  could  contrive  to  lavish  on 
it ;  and  between  the  gilded  arms  sat  Vanity,  decked 
in  the  peacock's  feathers,  and  acknowledged  for  an- 
other V  enus  by  her  votaries.  The  boy  who  stood  be- 
side her  for  a  Cupid,  and  who  made  the  world  to  bow 
before  her,  was  called  Self-Conceit.  His  eyes  had 
every  now  and  then  a  cast  inwards,  to  the  neglect  of 
all  objects  about  him  ;  and  the  arms  which  he  made 
use  of  for  conquest,  were  borrowed  from  those  against 
whom  he  had  a  design.  The  arrow  which  he  shot  at 
the  soldier,  was  fledged  from  his  own  plume  of  fea- 
thers ;  the  dart  he  directed  against  the  man  of  wit, 
was  winged  from  the  quills  he  writ  with ;  and  that 
which  he  sent  against  those  who  presumed  upon  their 
riches,  was  headed  with  gold  out  of  their  treasuries. 
fle  made  nets  for  statesmen  from  their  own  contri- 
vances ;  he  took  fire  from  the  eyes  of  ladies,  with 
which  he  melted  their  hearts  *,  aad  l\^\xe«v^Ss5s«i^ 
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the  tongues  of  the  eloquent^  to  inflame  them  with 
their  own  glories.  At  the  foot  of  the  throne  sat 
three  false  Graces :  Flattery  with  a  shell  of  painty 
Affectation  with  a  mirror  to  practise  at^  and  Fashion 
ever  changing  the  posture  of  her  clothes.  These  ap- 
plied themselves  to  secure  the  conquests  which  SeLf- 
Conceit  had  gotten,  and  had  each  of  them  their  par- 
ticular polities.  Flattery  gave  new  c(^urs  and  com- 
plexions to  all  things ;  Affectation,  new  airs  and 
appearances,  which,  as  she  said^  were  not  vulgar; 
•and  Fashion  both  concealed  some  home  defects^  and 
added  some  foreign  external  beauties. 

As  I  WS&  reflecting  upon  what  I  saw,  I  heard  a 
voice  in  the  crowd  bemoaning  the  condition  of  man- 
kind, which  is  thus  managed  by  the  breath  of  Opi- 
nion, deluded  by  Error,  fired  by  Self-Conceit,  and 
given  up  to  be  trained  in  all  the  courses  of  Vanity, 
till  Scorn  or  Poverty  come  upon  us.  These  expres- 
sions were  no  sooner  handed  about,  but  I  imme- 
diately saw  a  general  disorder,  till  at  last  there  was 
a  parting  in  one  place,  and  a  grave  old  man,  decent 
and  resolute,\vas  led  forward  to  be  punished  for  the 
words  he  had  uttered.  He  appeared  inclined  to 
have  spoken  in  his  own  defence,  but  I  could  not  ob- 
serve that  any  one  was  willing  to  hear  him.  Vanity 
cast  a  scornful  smile  at  him ;  Self-Conceit  was  an- 
gry ;  Flattery,  who  knew  him  for  Plain-Dealing, 
gut  on  a  vizard,  and  turned  away ;  Affectation  tossed 
er  fan,  made  mouths,  and  called  him  Envy  or  Slan- 
der ;  and  Fashion  would  have  it,  that  at  least  he 
must  be  Ill-Manners.  Thus  slighted  and  despised 
by  all,  he  was  driven  out  for  abusing  people  of  merit 
and  figure ;  and  I  heard  it  firmly  resolved,  that  he 
should  be  used  no  better  wherever  they  met  with  him 
hereafter. 

I  had  already  seen  the  meaning  of  most  part  of 
that  warning  which  he  had  given>  and  was  consider- 
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ing  how  the  latter  words  should  be  fulfilled^  when  a 
mighty  noise  was  heard  without^  and  the  door  was 
blackened  by  a  numerous  train  of  harpies  crowding 
in  upon  us.     Folly  and  Broken-Credit  was  seen  in 
the  house  before  they  entered.     Trouble^  Shame^ 
Infamy,  Scorn,  and  Poverty,  brought  up  the  rear. 
Vanity,  with  her  Cupid  and  Graces,  disappeared; 
her  subjects  ran  into  holes  and  comers ;  but  many 
of  them  were  found  and  carried  off,  as  I  was  told  l^ 
one  who  stood  near  me,  either  to  prisons  or  cellars^ 
solitude  or  little  company,  the  mean  arts  or  the  viler 
crafts  of  life.  ^  But  these,'  added  he  with  a  disdain- 
ful air,  ^  are  such  who  would  fondly  live  here,  when 
their  merits  neither  matched  the  lustre  of  the  place, 
nor  their  riches  its  expenses.     We  have  seen  such 
scenes  as  these  before  now ;  the  glory  you  saw  will 
all  return  when  the  hurry  is  over/     1  thanked  him 
for  his  information;  and  believing  him  so  incorri- 
gible as  that  he  would  stay  till  it  was  his  turn  to  be 
taken,  I  made  off  to  the  door,  and  overtook  some 
few,  who,  though  they  would  not  hearken  to  Plain- 
Dealing,  were  now  terrified  to  good  purpose  by  the 
example  of  others.    But  when  they  had  touched  the 
threshold,  it  was  a  strange  shock  to  them  to  find  that 
the  delusion  of  Error  was  gone,  and  they  plainly 
discerned  the  building  to  hang  a  little  up  m  the  aur 
without  any  real  foundation.     At  first  we  saw  no- 
thing but  a  desperate  leap  remained  for  us,  and  I  a 
thousand  times  blamed  my  unmeaning  curiosity  that 
had  brought  me  into  so  much  danser.     But  as  they 
began  to  sink  lower  in  their  oW^ds,  methought 
the  palace  sunk  along  with  us^  till  they  were  arrived 
at  the  due  point  of  esteem  which  they  ought  to  have 
for  themselves;  then  the  part  of  the   building  in 
which  they  stood  touched  uie  earth,  and  we  depart- 
ing out,  it  retired  from  our  eyes.  Now,  whether  they 
who  stayed  in  the  palace  w^e  sensible  of  this  de* 
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scents  I  cannot  tell :  it  was  then  my  opinion  that 
they  were  not.  However  it  be,  my  dream  broke  up 
at  it,  and  has  given  me  occasion  all  my  life  to  re- 
flect upon  the  fatal  consequences  of  following  the  sug- 
gestions of  Vanity. 

''  MR.  SPBCTATOR, 

'^  I  WRITE  to  you  to  desire,  that  you  would  again 
touch  upon  a  certain  enormity,  which  is  chiefly  in 
use  among  the  politer  and  better-bred  part  of  man- 
kind ;  I  mean,  the  ceremonies,  bows,  courtesies,  whis- 
perings, smiles,  winks,  nods,  with  other  familiar  arts 
of  salutation,  which  take  up  in  our  churches  so  much 
time  that  might  be  better  employed,  and  which  seem 
so  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  duty  and  true  intent 
of  our  entering  into  those  religious  assemblies.  The 
resemblance  which  this  bears  to  our  indeed  proper 
behaviour  in  theatres,  may  be  some  instance  of  its  m- 
congruity  in  the  above-mentioned  places.  In  Roman- 
Catholic  churches  and  chapels  abroad,  I  myself  have 
observed,  more  than  once,  persons  of  the  first  quality, 
of  the  nearest  relation,  and  intimatest  acquaintance, 
passing  by  one  another  unknowing  as  it  were,  and 
unknown,  and  with  so  little  notices  of  each  other, 
that  it  looked  like  having  their  minds  more  suitably 
and  more  solemnly  engaged ;  at  least  it  was  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  they  ought  to  have  been  so.  I 
have  been  told  the  same  even  of  the  Mahometans, 
with  relation  to  the  propriety  of  their  demeanour  in 
the  conventions  of  their  erroneous  worship ;  and  I 
cannot  but  think  either  of  them  sufficient  and  laud- 
able patterns  for  our  imitation  in  this  particular. 

"  I  cannot  help,  upon  this  occasion,  remarking  on 
the  excellent  memories  of  those  devotionists,  who, 
upon  returning  from  church,  shall  give  a  particular 
account  how  two  or  three  hundred  people  were  dress- 
ed :  a  thing,  by  reason  of  its  variety,  so  difficult  to 
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be  digested  and  fixed  in  the  head^  that  it  is  a  mi- 
racle to  me  how  two  poor  hours  of  divine  service  can 
be  time  sufficient  for  so  elaborate  an  undertaking, 
the  duty  of  the  place  too  being  jointly,  and  no  doubt 
oft  pathetically,  performed  alons  wiUi  it.  Where  it 
is  said  in  sacred  writ,  that  '  the  woman  ought  to 
have  a  covering  on  her  head  because  of  the  angels,' 
that  last  word  is  by  some  thought  to  be  metaphori- 
cally used,  and  to  signify  young  men.  Allowing  this 
interpretation  to  be  right,  the  text  may  not  appear 
to  be  wholly  foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 

''  When  you  are  in  a  disposition  proper  for  writing 
on  such  a  subject,  I  earnestly  recommend  this  to  you ; 
And  am,  ^'  sir, 

"  Your  very  humble  servant." 

T 
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—  Sed  non  ego  credvlus  UUs, 

viRo.  BCL.  ix.  34. 

But  I  discern  their  flatt*ry  from  their  praise. 

DRYDEK. 

For  want  of  time  to  substitute  something  else  in  the 
room  of  them,  I  am  at  present  obliged  to  publish 
compliments  above  my  desert  in  the  following  let- 
ters. It  is  no  small  satisfeiction,  to  have  given  oc- 
casion to  ingenious  men  to  employ  their  thoughts 
upon  sacred  subjects,  from  the  approbation  of  such 
pieces  of  poetry  as  they  have  seen  in  my  Saturdays* 
papers.  I  shall  never  publish  verse  on  that  day  but 
what  is  written  by  the  same  hand  * ;  yet  shall  I  not 

*  Addison. 
G02 
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acoompany  those  writings  with  eulogrums^  but  leave 
them  to  speak  for  themselves. 


"  FOR  THB  SPECTATOR. 
^^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 


"  You  very  much  promote  the  interests  of  virtue, 
while  you  reform  the  taste  of  a  pro^eine  age ;  and 
persuade  us  to  be  entertained  with  divine  poems, 
while  we  are  distinguished  by  so  many  thousand  hu- 
mours, and  split  into  so  many  different  sects  and 
parties;  yet  persons  of  every  party,  sect,  and  hu- 
mour, are  fond  of  conforming  their  taste  to  yours. 
You  can  transfuse  your  own  relish  of  a  poem  into 
all  your  readers,  according  to  their  capacity  to  re- 
ceive ;  and  when  you  recommend  the  pious  passion 
that  reigns  in  the  verse,  we  seem  to  feel  the  devotion, 
and  grow  proud  and  pleased  inwardly,  that  we  have 
souls  capable  of  relishing  what  the  Spectator  ap- 
proves. 

^^  Upon  reading  the  hymns  that  you  have  publish- 
ed in  some  late  papers,  I  had  a  mind  to  try  yester- 
day whether  I  could  write  one.  The  cxivth  psahn 
appears  to  me  an  admirable  ode,  and  I  began  to  turn 
it  into  our  language.  As  I  was  describing  the  jour- 
ney of  Israel  from  Egypt,  and  added  the  divine 
presence  amongst  them,  I  perceived  a  beauty  in  the 
psalm  which  was  entirely  new  to  me,  and  which  I 
was  going  to  lose ;  and  that  is,  that  the  poet  utterly 
conceals  the  presence  of  God  in  the  beginning  of  it, 
and  rather  lets  a  possessive  pronoun  go  without  a 
substantive,  than  he  will  so  much  as  mention  any 
thing  of  divinity  there.  '  Judah  was  his  sanctuary, 
and  Israel  his  dominion  or  kingdom.'  The  reason 
now  seems  evident,  and  this  conduct  necessary :  for, 
if  God  had  appeared  before,  there  could  be  no  won- 
der why  the  mountains  should  leap  and  the  sea  re- 
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tire;  therefore^  that  this  convulsion  of  nature  may  be 
brought  in  with  due  surprise^  his  name  is  not  mention- 
ed tfll  afterward ;  and  then^  with  a  very  agreeable 
turn  of  thought^  Grod  is  introduced  at  once  in  all  his 
majesty.  This  is  what  I  have  attempted  to  imitate 
in  a  translation  without  paraphrase^  and  to  preserve 
ivhat  I  could  of  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  author. 

^*  If  the  following  essay  be  not  too  incorrigible^ 
bestow  upon  it  a  few  brightenings  from  your  genius^ 
that  I  may  learn  how  to  write  better,  or  to  write  no 
more. 

''  Your  daily  admirer,  and 
^'  humble  servant,"  &c. 

PSALM  CXIV. 

I. 
When  Israel,  freed  from  Pharaoh*s  hand, 
Left  the  proud  tyrant  and  his  land. 
The  tribes  with  cheerful  homage  own 
^      Their  king,  and  Judah  was  his  throne. 

II. 

Across  the  deep  their  journey  lay. 
The  deep  divides  to  make  them  way ; 
The  streams  of  Jordan  saw,  and  fled 
With  backward  current  to  their  head. 

III. 

The  mountains  shook  like  frighted  sheep, 
Like  Iambs  the  little  hillocks  leap ; 
Not  Sinai  on  her  base  coidd  stand. 
Conscious  of  sov'rdgn  power  at  hand. 

IV. 

What  power  could  make  the  deep  divide  ? 
Make  Jordan  backward  roll  his  tide? 
Why  did  ye  leap,  ye  little  hills  ? 
And  whence  the  fright  that  Sinai  feels  ? 

V.    ■ 

Let  every  mountain,  ev'ry  flood. 
Retire,  and  know  th*  approaching  God, 
The  King  of  Israel     See  him  here  : 
Tremble,  thou  earth,  adore  and  fear. 

gg3 
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VI. 

He  thunders— «nd  all  nature  mourns. 
The  rock  to  standing  pools  he  turns. 
Flints  spring  \rith  fountains  at  his  word. 
And  fires  and  seas  confess  their  Lord.* 

"  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

^'  There  are  those  who  take  the  advaDtage  of 
your  putting  a  halfpenny  value  upon  yourself  above 
the  rest  of  our  daily  writers,  to  de£ame  you  in  public 
conversation,  and  strive  to  make  you  unpopular  upon 
the  account  of  this  said  halfpenny.  But,  if  I  were 
you,  I  would  insist  upon  that  small  acknowledge- 
ment for  the  superior  merit  of  yours,  as  being  a  work 
of  invention.  Give  me  leave,  therefore,  to  do  you 
justice,  and  say  in  your  behalf,  what  you  cannot 
yourself,  which  is,  that  your  writings  nave  made 
learning  a  more  necessary  part  of  good-breeding  than 
it  was  before  you  appeared ;  that  modesty  is  become 
fashionable,  and  impudence  stands  in  need  of  some 
wit ;  since  you  have  put  them  both  in  their  proper 
lights.  Profaneness,  lewdness,  and  debauchery,  are 
not  now  qualifications ;  and  a  man  may  be  a  very  fine 
gentleman,  though  he  is  neither  a  keeper  nor  an 
infidel. 

''  I  would  have  you  tell  the  town  the  story  of  the 
Sibyls,  if  they  deny  giving  you  two-pence.  Let 
them  know,  that  those  sacred  papers  were  valued  at 
the  same  rate  after  two-thirds  of  them  were  destroy- 
ed, as  when  there  was  the  whole  set.  There  are  so 
many  of  us  who  will  give  you  your  own  price,  that 
you  may  acquaint  your  non-conformist  readers,  that 
they  shall  not  have  it,  except  they  come  in  within 
such  a  day,  under  three-pence.  I  don't  know  but 
you  might  bring  in  the  '  Date  Obolum  Belisario'  with 
a  good  grace.  The  witlings  come  in  clusters  to  two 
or  ,three  coffee-houses  which  have  left  you  off;  and  I 

*  By  Dr.. Isaac  Watts. 
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hope  you  will  make  us,  who  fine  to  your  wit,  merry 
with  their  characters  who  stand  out  against  it. 

'^  I  am  your  most  humble  servant. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  lately  got  the  ingenious  authors 
of  blacking  for  shoes,  powder  for  colouring  the  hair, 
pomatum  for  the  hands,  cosmetic  for  the  face,  to  be 
your  constant  customers;  so  that  your  advertise- 
ments will  as  much  adorn  the  outward  man,  as  your 
paper  does  the  inward." 

T 
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iSTi^  ego  conhderim  jucundo  sanus  amico, 

HOR.  SAT.  i.  5.  44, 

Nothing  so  grateful  as  a  pleasant  friend. 

People  are  not  aware  of  the  very  great  force  which 
pleasantry  in  company  has  upon  aJl  those  with  whom 
a  man  of  that  talent  converses.  His  faults  are  se« 
nerally  overlooked  by  all  his  acquaintance ;  and  a 
certain  carelessness,  that  constantly  attends  all  his 
actions,  carries  him  on  with  greater  success,  than 
diligence  and  assiduity  does  others  who  have  no 
share  of  this  endowment.  Dacinthus  breaks  his 
word  upon  all  occasions  both  trivial  and  important ; 
and,  when  he  is  sufficiently  railed  at  for  that  abo- 
minable quality,  they  who  talk  of  him  end  with 
'  After  all,  he  is  a  very  pleasant  fellow.'  Dacinthus 
is  an  ill-natured  husluuid,  and  yet  the  very  women 
end  their  freedom  of  discourse  upon  his  subject^ 
'  But  after  all,  he  is  very  pleasant  company.'  Da- 
pinthus  is  neither,  in  point  of  honour,  civility,  good- 
breeding,  nor  good-nature,  unexceptionable ;  and  yet 
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all  is  answered,  for  ^  he  is  a  very  pleasant  fellow.* 
When  this  quality  is  conspicuous  in  a  man  who  has, 
to  accompany  it,   manly  and  virtuous  sentiments, 
there  cannot  certainly  be  any  thing  which  can  give 
so  pleasing  a  gratification  as  the  gaiety  of  such  a  per- 
son ;  but  when  it  is  alone,  and  serves  only  to  gud  a 
crowd  of  ill  qualities,  there  is  no  man  so  much  to  be 
avoided  as  your  plea^nt  fellow.     A  very  pleasant 
fellow  shall  turn  your  good  name  to  a  jest,  laake  your 
character  contemptible,  debauch  your  wife  or  daugh- 
ter, and  yet  be  received  by  the  rest  of  the  world  with 
welcome  wherever  he  appears.     It  is  very  ordinary 
with  those  of  this  character  to  be  attentive  only  to 
their  own  satisfactions,  and  have  very  little  bowels 
for  the  concerns  or  sorrows  of  other  men ;  nay,  they 
are  capable  of  purchasing  their  own  pleasures  at  the 
expense  of  givmg  pain  to  others.    But  they,  who  do 
not  consider  this  sort  of  men  thus  carefully,  are  ir- 
resistibly exposed  to  his  insinuations.  The  author  of 
the  following  letter  carries  the  matter  so  high,  as  to 
intimate  that  the  liberties  of  England  have  been  at 
the  mercy  of  a  prince  merely  as  he  was  of  this  plea- 
sant character. 

'^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

"  There  is  no  one  passion  which  all  mankind  so 
naturally  give  into  as  pride,  nor  any  other  passion 
which  appears  in  such  different  disguises.  It  is  to 
be  found  m  all  habits  and  all  complexions.  Is  it  not 
a  question,  whether  it  does  more  harm  or  good  in  the 
world ;  and  if  there  be  not  such  a  thing  as  what  we 
may  call  a  virtuous  and  laudable  pride  ? 

"  It  is  this  passion  alone,  when  misapplied,  that 
lays  us  so  open  to  flatterers ;  and  he  who  can  agree- 
ably condescend  to  sooth  our  humour  or  temper,  finds 
always  an  open  avenue  to  our  soul ;  especially  if  the 
flatterer  happen  to  be  our  superior. 
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"  One  might  give  many  instances  of  this  in  a  late 
English  monarch  under  the  title  of  '  The  gaieties  of 
King  Charles  II.'     This  prince  was  by  nature  ex- 
tremely familiar^  of  very  easy  access^  and  much  de- 
lighted to  see  and  be  seen ;  and  this  happy  temper^ 
which  in  the  highest  degree  gratified  his  people's 
vanity,  did  him  more  service   with  his  loving  sub-* 
jects  than  all  his  other  virtues,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  he  had  many.     He  delighted,  though  a 
mighty  king,  to  give  and  take  a  jest,  as  they  say : 
and  a  prince  of  this  fortunate  disposition,  who  were 
inclined  to  make  an  ill  use  of  his  power,  may  have 
any  thing  of  his  people,  be  it  never  so  much  to  their 
prejudice.      But  this  good  king  made  generally  a 
very  innocent  use,  as  to  the  public,  of  this  insnaring 
temper ;  for,  it  is  well  known,  he  pursued  pleasure 
more  than  ambition.     He  seemed  to  glory  in  being 
the  first  man  at  cock-matches,  horse-races,  balls,  and 
plays ;  he  appeared  highly  delighted  on  those  occa- 
sions, and  never  failed  to  warm  and  gladden  the  heart 
of  every  spectator.     He  more  than  once  dined  with 
his  good  citizens  of  London  on  their  lord-mayor's- 
day,  and  did  so  the  year  that  Sir  Robert  Viner  was 
mayor.     Sir  Robert  was  a  very  loyal  man,  and,  if 
you  will  allow  the  expression,  very  fond  of  his  sove- 
reign ;  but,  what  with  the  joy  he  felt  at  heart  for  the 
honour  done  him  by  his  prince,  and  through  the 
warmth  he  was  in  with  continual  toasting  healths  to 
the  royal  family,  his  lordship  grew  a  little  fond  of  his 
majesty,  and  entered  into  a  familiarity  not  altogether 
so  graceftd  in  so  public  a  place.     The  king  under- 
stood very  well  how  to  extricate  himself  in  all  kind 
of  difficulties,  and,  with  a  hint  to  the  company  to 
avoid  ceremony,  stole  off  and  made  towards  his  coach, 
which  stood  ready  for  him  in  Guildhall-yard.     But 
the  mayor  liked  nis  company  so  well,  and  was  grown 
.so  intimate,  that  he  pursued  him  hastily,  and,  catch- 
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ing  him  heX  by  the  hand^  cried  out  with  a  vehement 
cath  and  accent^  '  Sir^  yoa  shall  stay  and  take  t'other 
bottle.'  The  airy  monarch  looked  kindly  at  him  over 
his  shoulder^  and  with  a  smile  and  gracxfdl  air^  for  I 
saw  him  at  the  time^  and  do  now^  repeated  this  line 
of  the  old  song : 

He  that's  drunk  is  as  great  as  a  king, 

and  immediately  returned  back  and  complied  iiith 
his  landlord. 

^^  I  give  you  this  story^  Mr.  Spectator^  because^ 
as  I  said^  I  saw  the  passage ;  and  I  assure  you  it  is 
very  true^  and  yet  no  common  one ;  and  when  I  tell 
you  the  sequel^  you  will  say  I  have  yet  a  better  rea- 
son f(M*  it.     This  very  mayor  afterwards  erected  a 
atatue  of  his  merry  monarch  in  Stocks-market  *,  and 
did  the  crown  many  and  great  services ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  this  humour  of  the  king^  that  his  family 
had  so  great  a  fortune  shut  up  in  the  exchequer  of 
their  pleasant  sovereign.     The  many  good-natured 
condescensions  of  this  prince  are  vulgarly  known ; 
and  it  is  excellently  said  of  him  by  a  great  hand  t, 
which  writ  his  character^  that  he  was  not  a  king  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  together  in  his  whole  reign.     He 
would  receive  visits  even  from  fools  and  hsJf  mad- 
men ;  and  at  times  I  have  met  with  people  who  have 
boxed^  fought  at  back-sword^  and  taken  poison  before 

*  The  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  II.  in  Stocks-market,  erect- 
ed at  the  sole  charge  of  Sir  Robert  Viner,  was  originally  made  for 
John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland ;  but  by  some  accident  it  had  been 
left  on  the  workman's  hands.  To  save  time  and  expense,  the  Po- 
lander  was  converted  into  a  Briton,  and  the  Turk  underneath  his 
horse  into  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  complete  the  compliment.  Unfor- 
tunately the  turban  on  the  Turk's  head  was  overlooked,  and  left  an 
undeniable  proof  of  this  story.  See  Stowe's  Survej',  &c.  ed.  1735, 
p.  517.  vol.  i.  and  Ralph's  Review,  &c.  edit.  17S6,  p.  9. 

f  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  said,  that,  *  on  a  preroedi- 
tatiou^jhudes  IL  could  not  act  the  part  of  a  king  for  a  Biomeot.* 
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King  Charles  II.  In  a  word^  he  was  so  pleasant  a 
man^  that  no  one  could  be  sorrowful  under  his  go- 
vernment. This  made  him  capable  of  baffling^  with 
the  greatest  ease  imaginable^  all  suggestions  of  jea- 
lousy ;  and  the  people  could  not  entertain  notions  of 
any  thing  terrible  in  him,  whom  they  saw  every  way 
agreeable.  This  scrap  of  the  famibar  part  ot  that 
prince's  history  I  thought  fit  to  send  you,  in  compli- 
ance to  the  request  you  lately  made  to  your  corre- 
spondents. 

*'  I  am,  SIB, 

*^  Your  most  humble  servant." 
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Omnia  qtuB  seruu  volvurUur  vota  diumo, 

Pectore  sopito  reddit  arnica  qtdes. 
Venator  defessa  toro  ciim  memJbra  repofdt. 

Mens  tamen  ad  sUvas  et  sua  lustra  recUt, 
JtuUcibus  lites,  aurigee  somrda  currus, 

Vanaque  noctumis  meta  cavetur  equis. 
Me  quoque  Musarum  studhim  4u6  nocte  silenti 

Artibus  assuetis  soUkitare  solet, 

CLAUD.  PRJEF.  IK  TI  CONS.  HONOR. 

In  sleep,  when  fancy  is  let  loose  to  play, 

Our  dreams  repeat  the  wishes  of  the  day. 

Though  further  toil  his  tired  limbs  refuse^ 

The  dreaming  hunter  still  the  chace  pursues. 

The  judge  a-bed  dispenses  still  the  laws. 

And  sleeps  agun  o'er  the  unfinish'd  cause. 

The  dozing  racer  hears  his  chariot  roll, 

Smacks  the  vain  whip^  and  shuns  the  fancied  goal. 

Me  too  the  Muses  in  the  silent  night, 

With  wonted  chimes  of  jingling  verse  delight. 

I  WAS  lately  entertaining  myself  with  comparing 
Homer's  balance,  in  which  Jupiter  is  represented  as 
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weigliing  the  fates  of  Hector  and  Achilles^  with  a 
passage  of  Virgil^  wherein  that  deity  is  introduced 
as  weighing  the  fates  of  Tumus  and  ^neas.  I  then 
considered  how  the  same  way  of  thinking  prevailed 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  those  nohle 
passages  of  Scripture^  wherein  we  are  told,  that  the 
great  king  of  Babylon,  the  day  before  his  death,  had 
been  ^  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  been  found  want- 
ing.' In  other  places  of  the  holy  writings,  the  Al- 
mighty is  described  as  weighing  the  mountains  in 
scales,  making  the  weight  for  the  winds,  knowing 
the  balancings  of  the  clouds ;  and  in  others  as  weigh- 
ing the  actions  of  men,  and  laying  their  calamities 
together  in  a  balance.  Milton,  as  I  have  observed 
in  a  former  paper,  had  an  eye  to  several  of  these 
foregoing  instances  in  that  beautiful  description, 
wherein  he  represents  the  archangel  and  the  evil 
spirit  as  addressing  themselves  for  the  combat,  but 
parted  by  the  balance  which  appeared  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  weighed  the  consequences  of  such  a  battle. 

Th'  Eternal,  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray, 
Hung  forth  in  heaven  his  golden  scales,  yet  seen 
Betwixt  Astrea  and  the  Scorpion  sign  ; 
Wherein  all  things  created  first  he  weighed. 
The  pendulous  round  earth,  with  balanced  air. 
In  counterpoise,  now  ponders  all  events, 
Battles  and  realms ;  in  these  he  put  two  weights, 
The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight. 
The  latter  quick  up  flew,  and  kicked  the  beam  ; 
Which  Gabriel  spying,  thus  bespake  the  fiend : 

*  Satan,  I  know  thy  strength,  and  thou  know'st  mine : 
Neither  our  own,  but  given.     What  folly,  then. 
To  boast  what  arms  can  do,  since  thine  no  more 
Than  Heaven  permits ;  nor  mine^  though  doubled  more 
To  trample  thee  as  mire !  For  proof  look  up^ 
And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign. 
Where  thou  art  weigh'd,  and  shown  how  liffht,  how  weak. 
If  thou  resist.*     The  fiend  looked  up^  and  knew 
His  mounted  scale  aloft :  nor  more ;  but  fled 
Munn*ring,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night 

TA.&,  Loer.  iv.  996. 
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These  several  amusing  thoughts^  having  taken 
possession  of  my  mind  some  time  before  I  went  to 
sleep^  and  mingling  themselves  with  my  ordinary 
ideas^  raised  in  my  imagination  a  very  odd  kind  of 
vision.  I  was>  methought^  replaced  in  my  study ;  and 
seated  in  my  elbow  chair^  wnere  I  had  indulged  the 
foregoing  speculations  with  my  lamp  burning  by  me 
as  usual.  Whilst  I  was  here  meditating  on  several 
subjects  of  morality^  and  considering  the  nature  of 
many  virtues  and  vices^  as  materials  for  those  dis- 
courses with  which  I  daily  entertain  the  public^  I 
saw^  methought^  a  pair  of  golden  scales  hanging  by 
a  chain  of  the  same  metal^  over  the  table  that  stood 
before  me;  when^  on  a  sudden^  there  were  great 
heaps  of  weights  thrown  down  on  each  side  of  them. 
I  founds  upon  examining  these  weights^  they  show- 
ed the  value  of  every  thing  that  is  in  esteem  among 
men.  I  made  an  essay  of  them^  by  putting  the  weight 
of  wisdom  in  one  scale^  and  that  of  riches  in  an- 
other ;  upon  which^  the  latter^  to  show  its  compa- 
rative lightness^  immediately  flew  up  and  kicked  the 
beam. 

But^  before  I  proceed^  I  must  inform  my  reader^ 
that  these  weights  did  not  exert  their  natural  gravity 
till  they  were  laid  in  the  golden  balance^  insomuch 
that  I  could  not  guess  which  viras  light  or  heavy 
whilst  I  held  them  in  my  hand.  This  I  found  by 
several  instances ;  for  upon  my  laying  a  weight  in 
one  of  the  scales^  which  was  inscribed  by  the  word 
'  eternity/  though  I  threw  in  that  of  time^  pro- 
sperity, aflHiction,  wealth,  poverty,  interest,  suc- 
cess, with  many  other  weights,  which  in  my  hand 
seemed  very  ponderous,  they  were  not  able  to  stir 
the  opposite  balance;  nor  could  they  have  prevailed, 
though  assisted  with  the  weight  of  the  sun,  the 
stars,  and  the  earth. 

Upon  emptying  the  scales,  I  laid  ^^etaiVixXK&^Sk^ 
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Honours^  with  pomps^  triumphs^  and  many  weights 
of  the  like  nature^  in  one  of  them;  and  seeing  a  little 
glittering  weight  lie  by  me,  I  threw  it  accidentally 
into  the  other  scale,  wnen,  to  my  great  surprise,  it 

E roved  so  exact  a  counterpoise,  tnat  it  kept  the  ba« 
mce  in  an  equilibrium.  This  little  glittering  weight 
was  inscribed  upon  the  edges  of  it  with  uie  word 
'  vanity.*  I  found  there  were  several  other  weights 
which  were  equally  heavy,  and  exact  counterpoises 
to  one  another :  a  few  of  them  I  tried,  as  avarice  and 
poverty,  riches  and  content,  with  some  others. 

There  were  likewise  several  weights  that  were  of 
the  same  figure,  and  seemed  to  correspond  with  each 
other,  but  were  entirely  different  when  thrown  into 
the  scales :  as  religion  and  hypocrisy,  pedantry  and 
learning,  wit  and  vivacity,  superstition  and  devotion, 
gravity  and  wisdom,  with  many  others. 

I  observed  one  particular  weight  lettered  on  both 
sides ;  and,  upon  applying  myself  to  the  reading  of 
it,  I  found  on  one  side  written,  ^  In  the  dialect  of 
men,'  and  underneath  it,  ^  calamities :'  on  the  other 
side  was  written,  ^  In  the  language  of  the  gods/  and 
underneath,  ^  blessings.'  I  found  the  intrinsic  value 
of  this  weight  to  be  much  greater  than  I  imagined, 
for  it  overpowered  health,  wealth,  good-fortune,  and 
many  other  weights,  which  were  much  more  ponder- 
ous m  my  hand  than  the  other. 

There  is  a  saying  among  the  Scotch,  that  an  ounce 
of  mother  is  worth  a  pound  of  clergy  :  I  was  sen- 
sible of  the  truth  of  this  saying,  when  I  saw  the  dif- 
ference between  the  weight  of  natural  parts  and  that 
of  learning.  The  observations  which  I  made  upon 
these  two  weights  opened  to  me  a  new  field  of  dis- 
coveries ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  weight  of  the  na- 
tural parts  was  much  heavier  than  that  of  learning,  I 
observed  that  it  weighed  a  hundred  times  heavier 
than  it  did  before,  when  I  put  learning  into  th^same 
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scale  with  it.  I  made  the  same  observation  upon 
fiiith  and  morality ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  latter 
outweighed  the  former  separately,  it  received  a  thou- 
sand times  more  additional  weight  from  its  conjunc- 
tion with  the  former,  than  what  it  had  by  itself. 
This  odd  phenomenon  showed  itself  in  other  parti- 
culars, as  in  wit  and  judgement,  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion, justice  and  humanity,  zeal  and  charity,  depth 
of  sense  and  perspicuity  of  style,  with  innumerable 
other  particulars  too  long  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
paper. 

As  a  dream  seldom  ^lils  of  dashing  seriousness 
with  impertinence,  mirth  with  gravity,  methought  I 
made  several  other  experiments  of  a  more  ludicrous 
nature,  by  one  of  which  I  found  that  an  English  oc- 
tavo was  very  often  heavier  than  a  French  folio ; 
and,  by  another,  that  an  old  Greek  or  Latin  author 
weighed  down  a  whole  library  of  moderns.  Seeing 
one  of  my  Spectators  lying  by  me,  I  laid  it  into  one 
of  the  scales,  and  flung  a  two-penny  piece  into  the 
other.  The  reader  will  not  inquire  into  the  event, 
if  he  remembers  the  first  trial  which  I  have  record- 
ed in  this  paper.  I  afterwards  threw  both  the  sexes 
into  the  balance;  but,  as  it  is  not  for  my  interest  to 
disoblige  either  of  them,  I  shall  desire  to  be  excused 
from  telling  the  result  of  this  experiment.  Having 
s.n  opportunity  of  this  nature  in  my  hands,  I  could 
not  forbear  throwing  into  one  scale  the  principles  of 
a  Tory,  and  into  the  other  those  of  a  Whig ;  but,  as  I 
have  all  along  declared  this  to  be  a  neutral  paper,  I 
£hall  likewise  desire  to  be  silent  under  this  head  also, 
though  upon  examining  one  of  the  weights,  I  saw  the 
word  ^  tekel'  engraven  on  it  in  capital  letters. 

I  made  many  other  experiments;  and,  though  I 
have  not  room  for  them  all  in  this  day's  speculation, 
I  may  perhaps  reserve  them  for  another.  1  shall  only 
^dd,  that,  upon  my  awaking,  I  was  sorry  to  find  my 
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golden  scales  vanished ;  but  resolved  for  the  future 
to  learn  this  lesson  from  them,  not  to  despise  or  value 
any  things  for  their  appearances,  but  to  regulate  my 
esteem  and  passions  towards  them  according  to  their 
real  and  intrinsic  value. 

C 
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Auream  quisqtas  mediocrUatem 
DUiffif  tutus  caret  obsolOi 
SonUbus  teeiif  caret  invidendd 

Sobrius  aula,  hok.  car.  ii.  10.  5. 

The  golden  mean,  as  she's  too  nice  to  dwell 

Among  the  ruins  of  a  filthy  cell, 

So  is  her  modesty  withal  as  great, 

To  baulk  the  envy  of  a  princdy  seat.  nokkis. 

I  AM  wonderfully  pleased  when  I  meet  with  any 
passage  in  an  old  Greek  and  Latin  author,  that  is  not 
blcJwn  upon,  and  which  I  have  never  met  with  in  a 
quotation.     Of  this  kind  is  a  beautiful  saying  in 
Theognis ;  "  Vice  is  covered  by  wealth,  and  virtue 
by  poverty ;"  or,  to  give  it  in  the  verbal  translation, 
^'  Among  men  there  are  some  who  have  their  vices 
concealed  bv  wealth,  and  others  who  have  their  vir- 
tues concealed  by  poverty."  Every  man's  observation 
•will  supply  him  with  instances  of  rich  men,  who  have 
several  faults  and  defects  that  are  overlooked,  if  not 
entirely  hidden,  bv  means  of  their  riches;  and,  I 
think,  we  cannot  find  a  more  natural  description  of 
a  poor  man,  whose  merits  are  lost  in  his  poverty,  than 
that  in  the  words  of  the  wise  man :  "  There  was  a 
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little  city^  and  few  men  within  it ;  and  there  came 
a  great  King  against  it^  and  besieged  it^  and  built 
great  bulwarks  against  it.  Now  there  was  found  in 
it  a  poor  wise  iaan,  and  he^  by  his  wisdom^  delivered 
the  city ;  yet  no  man  remembered  that  same  poor 
man.  Then^  said  I^  wisdom  is  better  than  strength ; 
nevertheless^  the  poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised^  and 
his  words  are  not  heard." 

The  middle  condition  seems  to  be  the  most  ad- 
vantageously situated  for  the  gaining  of  wisdom. 
Poverty  turns  our  thoughts  too  much  upon  the  sup- 
plying of  our  wants,  and  riches  upon  enjoying  our 
superfluities;  and,  as  Cowley  has  said  in  another 
case,  '^  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  keep  a  steady  eye 
upon  truth,  who  is  always  in  a  battle,  or  a  triumph." 

If  we  regard  poverty  and  wealth,  as  they  are  apt 
to  produce  virtues  or  vices  in  the  mind  of  man,  one 
may  observe  that  there  is  a  set  of  each  of  these  grow- 
ing out  of  poverty,  quite  diflferent  from  that  which 
rises  out  of  wealth.  Humility  and  patience,  indus- 
try and  temperance,  are  very  often  the  good  qualities 
of  a  poor  man.  Humanity  and  good-nature,  mag- 
nanimity and  a  sense  of  honour,  are  as  often  the 
qualifications  of  the  rich.  On  the  contrary,  poverty 
is  apt  to  betray  a  man  into  envy,  riches  into  arro- 
gance. Poverty,  is  too  often  attended  with  fraud, 
vicious  compliance,  repining,  murmur,  and  discon- 
tent; riches  expose  a  man  to  pride  and  luxury,  a 
foolish  elation  of  heart,  and  too  great  a  fondness  for 
the  present  world.  In  sh(H*t,  the  middle  condition  is 
most  eligible  to  the  man  who  would  improve  himself 
in  virtue ;  as  I  have  before  shown,  it  is  the  most 
advantageous  for  the  gaining  of  knowledge.  It  was 
upon  this  consideration  ^at  Agur  founded  his 
prayer,  which,  for  the  wisdom  of  it,  is  recorded  in 
noly  writ.  ^^  Two  things  have  I  required  of  thee  ; 
deny  me  them  not  before  I  die.    Remove  hx  from 
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me  vanity  and  lies ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me :  lest  I 
be  full  and  deny  thee^  and  say^  Who  is  the  Lord  ? 
or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steals  and  take  the  name  of  my 
Grod  in  vain." 

I  shall  fill  the  remaining  part  of  my  paper  with  a 
very  pretty  allegory,  which  is  wrought  into  a  play  by 
Aristophanes  the  Greek  comedian.  It  seems  ori- 
ginally designed  as  a  satire  upon  the  rich^  though,  in 
some  parts  of  it,  it  is,  like  the  foregoing  discourse,  a 
kind  of  comparison  between  wealth  and  poverty. 

Chremylus,  who  was  an  old  and  a  gooa  man,  and 
withal  exceeding  poor,  being  desirous  to  leave  some 
riches  to  his  son,  consults  the  oracle  of  Apollo  upon 
the  subject.  The  oracle  bids  him  follow  the  first 
man  he  should  see  upon  his  going  out  of  the  temple. 
The  person  he  chanced  to  see  was  to  appearance  an 
old  sordid  blind  man,  but,  upon  his  following  him 
from  place  to  place,  he  at  last  found,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, that  he  was  Plutus  the  god  of  nches,  and  that 
he  was  just  come  out  of  the  house  of  a  miser.  Plutus 
further  told  him,  that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  used 
to  declare,  that  as  soon  as  he  came  to  age  he  would 
distribute  wealth  to  none  but  virtuous  and  just  men; 
upon  which  Jupiter,  considering  the  pernicious  con- 
sequences of  such  a  resolution,  took  his  sight  away 
from  him,  and  left  him  to  stroll  about  the  world  in 
the  blind  condition  wherein  Chremylus  beheld  him. 
With  much  ado  Chremylus  prevailed  upon  him  to 
go  to  his  house,  where  he  met  an  old  woman,  in  a 
tattered  raiment,  who  had  been  his  guest  for  many 
years,  and  whose  name  was  Poverty.  The  old  ^o- 
man  refusing  to  turn  out  as  easily  as  he  would  have 
her,  he  threatened  to  banish  her  not  only  from  his 
own  house,  but  out  of  all  Greece,  if  she  made  any 
more  words  upon  the  matter.  Poverty  on  this  occa- 
sion pleads  her  cause  very  notably^  and  represents 
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to  her  old  landlord^  that,  should  she  be  driven  oUt  of 
the  country,  all  their  trades,   arts,   and  sciences, 
would  be  ariven  out  with  her;  and  that,  if  every 
one  was  rich,  they  would  never  be  supplied  with 
those  pomps,  ornaments,  and  conveniences  of  life 
which  maae  riches  desirable.     She  likewise  repre« 
sented  to  him  the  several  advantages  which  she  be- 
stowed upon  her  votaries  in  regard  to  their  shape, 
their  health,  and  their  activity,  by  preserving  them 
firom  gouts,   dropsies,  unwieldiness,  and  intempe- 
rance.   But  whatever  she  had  to  say  for  herself,  she 
was  at  last  forced  to  troop  off.     Chremylus  imme- 
diately considered  how  he  might  restore  Plutus  to 
his  sight ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  conveyed  him  to  the 
temple  of  Esculapius,  who  was  famous  for  cures  and 
miracles  of  this  nature.     By  this  means  the  deity 
recovered  his  eyes,  and  b^an  to  make  a  ri^t  use  of 
them,  by  enricning  every  one  that  was  distm^uished 
by  piety  towards  the  goos,  and  justice  towards  men; 
and  at  the  same  time  by  taking  away  his  gifts  from 
the  impious  and  undeserving.     This  produces  seve- 
ral merry  incidents,  till  in  the  last  act  Mercury  de- 
scends with  great  complai];Lts  firom  the  gods,  that 
since  the  good  men  were  grown  rich,  they  had  re- 
ceived no  sacrifices ;  which  is  omfirmed  by  a  priest 
of  Jupiter,  who  enters  with  a  remonstrance,  that  since 
this  late  innovation  he  was  reduced  to  a  starving  con- 
dition, and  could  not  live  upon  his  office.    Chremy- 
lus, who  in  the  beginning  of  the  play  was  religious 
in  his  poverty,  concludes  it  with  a  proposal,  which 
was  relished  by  all  the  good  men  who  were  now 
grown  rich  as  well  as  himself,  that  they  should  carry 
Flutus  in  a  solemn  procession  to  the  temple,  and  in- 
stall him  in  the  place  of  Jupiter.     This  all^ory  in- 
structed the  Athenians  in  two  points;  first,  as  it 
vindicated  the  conduct  of  Providence  in  its  ordinary 
distributions  of  wealth ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  as 
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it  showed  the  great  tendency  of  riches  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  those  who  possessed  them. 
C 
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Qua  ratUme  queas  tradtuxre  letiker  ovum  .* 
Ne  te  semper  inops  agitet  vexetque  cupido  ; 
NepavoTf  et  rerum  ined&ocriter  utUium  apes. 

HOB.  XPIST.  i.  18.  97. 

How  you  may  glide  with  gentle  ease 
Adown  the  current  of  your  days  ; 
Nor  vex*d  by  mean  and  low  desires, 
Nor  warmM  by  wild  ambitious  fires  ; 
By  hope  alarm'd,  depressM  by  fear. 
For  things  but  little  worth  your  care. 

FKANCXS. 


Having  endeavoured  in  my  last  Saturday's  paper 
to  show  the  great  excellency  of  faith,  I  shall  here 
consider  what  are  the  proper  means  of  strengthening 
and  confirming  it  in  the  mind  of  man.  Those  who 
delight  in  reading  books  of  controversy,  which  are 
written  on  both  sides  of  the  question  on  points  of 
faith,  do  very  seldom  arrive  at  a  fixed  and  settled 
habit  of  it.  They  are  one  day  entirely  convinced  of 
its  important  truths,  and  the  next  meet  with  some- 
thing that  shakes  and  disturbs  them.  The  doubt 
which  was  laid  revives  again,  and  ^ows  itself  in  new 
difficulties,  and  that  generally  for  this  reason,  be- 
cause the  mind,  which  is  perpetually  tossed  in  con- 
troversies and  disputes,  is  apt  to  forget  the  reasons 
which  had  once  set  it  at  rest,  and  to  be  disquieted 
with  any  former  perplexity,  when  it  appears  in  a 
new  shape,  or  is  started  by  a  different  hand.  As 
nothing  is  more  laudable  than  an  inquiry  after  tmth^ 
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so  nothing  is  more  irrational  than  to  pass  away  our 
whole  lives,  without  determining  ourselves  one  way 
or  other,  in  those  points  which  are  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  us.    There  are  indeed  many  things  from 
which  we  may  withhold  our  assent ;  hut,  in  cases  by 
which  we  are  to  reg^late  our  lives,  it  is  the  greatest 
absurdity  to  be  wgvering  and  unsettled,   vnthout 
closing  with  that  j^de  which  appears  the  most  safe 
and  the  most  prq^ble.     The  first  rule,  therefore, 
which  I  shall  lay  down,  is  this ;  that  when  by  read- 
ing or  discourse  we  find  ourselves  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  any  article,  and  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  our  belief  in  it,  we  should  never  after 
suffer  ourselves,  to  call  it  into  question.     We  may 
perhaps  forget  the  arguments  which  occasioned  our 
conviction,  but  we  ought  to  remember  the  strength 
they  had  with  us,  and  therefore  still  to  retain  the 
conviction  which  they  once  produced.     This  is  no 
more  than  what  we   do  in  every  common  art  or 
science ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  act  otherwise,  consider- 
ing the  weakness  and  limitation  of  our  intellectual 
faculties.     It  was  thus  that  Latimer,  one  of  the 
glorious  army  of  martyrs,  who  introduced  the  re- 
formation in  England,  behaved  himself  iji  that  great 
conference  which  was  managed  between  the  most 
learned  among  the  protestants  and  papists  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.     This  venerable  old  man, 
knowing  how  his  abilities  were  impaired  by  age,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  recollect  all  those 
reasons  which  had  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  his 
religion,  left  his  companions,  who  were  in  the  full 
possession  of  their  parts  and  learning,  to  baffle  and 
confound  their  antagonist  by  the  force  of  reason. 
As  for  himself,  he  only  repeated  to  his  adversaries 
the  articles  in  which  he  firmly  believed,  and  in  the 
profession  of  which  he  was  determined  to  die.    It  i& 
in  this  manner  that  the  mathemalVd'a.iv  Y^^scRfe^^Y^"^ 
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propositions  which  he  has  once  demonstrated ;  and 
though  the  demonstration  may  have  slipped  out  of 
his  memory,  he  builds  upon  the  truth,  because  he 
knows  it  was  demonstrated.  This  rule  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  weaker  minds,  and  in  some  measure 
for  men  of  the  greatest  abilities ;  but  to  these  last  I 
would  propose,  in  the  second  place,  that  they  should 
lay  up  m  their  memories,  and  always  keep  by  them 
in  readiness,  those  arguments  which  appear  to  them 
of  the  greatest  strength,  and  which  cannot  be  got  over 
by  all  the  doubts  and  cavils  of  infidelity. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  nothing  which 
strengthens  faith  more  than  morality.  Faith  and 
morality  naturally  produce  each  other.  A  man  is 
quickly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  religion,  who  finds 
it  is  not  against  his  interest  that  it  should  be  true. 
The  pleasure  he  receives  at  present,  and  the  happi- 
ness which  he  promises  himself  from  it  hereafter, 
will  both  dispose  him  very  powerfully  to  give  credit 
to  it,  according  to  the  ordinary  observation,  that  we 
are  easy  to  believe  what  we  wish.  It  is  very  certain, 
that  a  man  of  sound  reason  cannot  forbear  closing 
with  religion  upon  an  impartial  examination  of  it ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  as  certain,  that  faith  is  kept 
alive  in  us,  and  gathers  strength  from  practice  more 
than  from  speculation. 

There  is  still  another  method,  which  is  more  per- 
suasive than  any  of  the  former ;  and  that  is  an  habi- 
tual adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  in  con- 
stant acts  of  mental  worship,  as  in  outward  forms. 
The  devout  man  does  not  only  believe,  but  feels,  there 
is  a  Deity.     He  has  actual  sensations  of  him ;  his 
experience  concurs  with  his  reason ;  he  sees  him  more 
and  more  in  all  his  intercourses  with  him,  and  even 
m  this  life  almost  loses  his  faith  in  conviction. 
^     The  last  method  which  I  shall  mention  for  the 
giving  life  to  a  man's  faith,  is  frequent  retirement 
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from  the  world,  accompanied  with  religious  medi- 
tation. When  a  man  thinks  of  any  thing  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  whatever  deep  impressions  it 
may  make  in  his  mind,  they  are  apt  to  vanish  as 
soon  as  the  day  breaks  about  him.  The  light  and 
noise  of  the  day,  which  are  perpetually  soliciting  his 
senses,  and  calling  off  his  attention,  wear  out  of  his 
mind  the  thoughts  that  imprinted  themselves  in  it, 
with  so  much  strength,  during  the  silence  and  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  A  man  finds  the  same  difference 
as  to  himself  in  a  crowd  and  in  a  solitude :  the  mind 
is  stunned  and  dazzled  amidst  that  variety  of  objects 
which  press  upon  her  in  a  great  city.  She  cannot 
apply  herself  to  the  consideration  of  those  things 
which  are  of  the  utmost  concern  to  her.  The  cares 
or  pleasures  of  the  world  strike  in  with  every  thought, 
and  a  multitude  of  vicious  examples  give  a  kind  of 
justification  to  our  folly.  *"  In  our  retirements,  every 
thing  disposes  us  to  be  serious.  In  courts  and  cities, 
we  are  entertained  with  the  works  of  men ;  in  the 
country,  vnth  those  of  God.  One  is  the  province  of 
art,  the  other  of  nature.  Faith  and  devotion  natu- 
rally grow  in  the  mind  of  every  reasonable  man,  who 
sees  the  impressions  of  divine  power  and  wisdom  in 
every  object  on  which  he  casts  his  eye.  The  Su- 
preme Being  has  made  the  best  arguments  for  his 
own  existence,  in  the  formation  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth ;  and  these  are  arguments  which  a  man  of 
sense  cannot  forbear  attending  to,  who  is  out  of  the 
noise  and  hurry  of  human  affairs.  Aristotle  says, 
that  should  a  man  live  under  ground,  and  there  con- 
verse with  works  of  art  and  mechanism,  and  should 
afterwards  be  brought  up  into  the  open  day,  and  see 
the  several  glories  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  he  would 
immediately  pronounce  them  the  works  of  such  a 
being  as  we  define  God  to  be.  The  psalmist  has  very 
beautiful  strokes  of  poetry  to  this  purpose,  in  that 
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i*xa]ted  Ktraifi :  *^  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
G/k1  ;  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy-work. 
One  day  telleth  another ;  and  one  ni^t  certifieth 
another.  There  is  neither  speech  nor  language ;  but 
their  voices  are  heard  among  them.  Their  sound  is 
gone  out  into  all  lands ;  and  their  words  into  the  ends 
of  the  world."  As  such  a  bold  and  sublime  manner 
of  thinking  furnishes  very  noble  matter  for  an  ode^ 
the  reader  may  sec  it  wrought  into  the  following  one : 

I. 

The  ipacioui  firmament  on  high. 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 
And  ipangled  heavens,  a  shining  frames 
Their  great  Original  proclaim : 
'I'll 'unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 
Docs  his  Creator^s  power  display, 
And  publishes  to  every  land 
The  work  of  an  almighty  hand. 

II. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
Tlie  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale. 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  tlie  story  of  her  birth : 
WItilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum. 
And  all  tlie  planets  in  their  turn. 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

III. 

MHtat  though,  in  solemn  silence,  all 
ISfovr  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball  ? 
What  though  nor  real  voice  nor  sound 
Aiuid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  ? 
In  it.\is(m^s  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  gkurious  voices 
For  ev<T  Mnging  as  tb^  ^ine, 
*  The  Hand  that  made  us  is  diviAc/ 

C 
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'^-Vera  incessu  jxituU  dea.'^- 

VIRG.  MV,  i.  409. 

And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  love  is  known. 

DRTSEy. 

When  ^neas,  the  hero  of  Virgil,  is  lost  in  the  wood, 
and  a  perfect  stranger  in  the  place  on  which  he  is 
landed,  he  is  accosted  by  a  lady  in  an  habit  for  the 
chase.  She  inquires  of  him,  whether  he  has  seen 
pass  by  that  way  any  young  woman  dressed  as  she 
was  ?  whether  she  were  following  the  sport  in  the 
wood,  or  any  other  way  employed,  according  to  the 
custom  of  huntresses  ?  The  hero  answers  with  the 
respect  due  to  the  beautiful  appearance  she  made ; 
tern  her  he  saw  no  such  person  as  ^he  inquired  for ; 
but  intimates  that  he  knows  her  to  be  of  the  deities, 
and  desires  she  would  conduct  a  stranger.  Her  form, 
from  her  first  appearance,  manifested  she  was  more 
than  mortal;  but,  though  she  was  certainly  a  god- 
dess, the  poet  does  not  make  her  known  to  be  the 
goddess  of  beauty  till  she  moved.  All  the  charms 
of  an  agreeable  person  are  then  in  their  highest  exer« 
tion,  every  limb  and  feature  appears  with  its  res- 
pective grace,  It  is  from  this  observation  that  I 
cannot  help  being  so  passionate  an  admirer  as  I  am 
of  good  dancing.  As  all  art  is  an  imitation  of  na- 
ture, this  is  an  imitation  of  nature  in  its  highest  ex- 
cellence, and  at  a  time  when  she  is  most  agreeable. 
The  business  of  dancing  is  to  display  beauty;  and 
for  that  reason  all  distortions  and  mimicries,  as  such, 

VOL.  X.  II 
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are  what  raise  aversion  instead  of  pleasure:  but 
things  that  are  in  themselves  excellent^  are  ever  at- 
tended with  imposture  and  false  imitation.  Thus^ 
as  in  poetry  there  are  laborious  fools  who  write  ana- 
grams and  acrostics^  there  are  pretenders  in  dancing, 
who  think  merely  to  do  what  others  cannot^  is  to 
exceL  Such  creatures  should  be  rewarded  like  him 
who  had  acquired  a  knack  of  throwing  a  grain  of 
corn  through  the  eye  of  a  needle^  with  a  bushel  to 
keep  his  hand  in  use.  The  dancers  on  our  stage 
are  very  fieiulty  in  this  kind;  and  what  they  mean 
by  writhing  themselves  into  such  postures^  as  it 
would  be  a  pain  for  any  of  the  spectators  to  stand 
in^  and  yet  hope  to  please  those  spectators,  is  unin- 
telligible. Mr.  Prince  has  a  genius,  if  he  were  en- 
couraged, would  prompt  him  to  better  things.  In 
all  the  ^dances  he  invents,  you  see  he  keeps  dose  to 
the  characters  he  represents.  He  does  not  hope  to 
please  by  making  his  performers  move  in  a  manner 
m  which  no  one  else  ever  did,  but  by  motions  proper 
to  the  characters  he  represents.  He  gives  to  clowns 
and  lubbards  c]iuDfisy  graces ;  that  is,  he  makes  them 
practise  what  they  would  think  graces ;  and  I  have 
seen  dances  of  his,  which  might  give  hints  that  would 
be  useful  to  a  comic  writer.  These  performances 
have  pleased  the  taste  of  such  as  have  not  reflection 
enough  to  know  their  excellence,  because  they  are 
in  nature;  and  the  distorted  motions  of  others  have 
offended  those  who  could  not  form  reasons  to  them- 
selves for  their  displeasure,  from  their  being  a  con- 
tradiction to  nature. 

When  one  considers  the  inexpressible  advantage 
there  is  in  arriving  at  some  excellence  in  this  art,  it 
is  monstrous  to  behold  it  so  much  neglected.  The 
following  letter  has  in  it  something  very  natural  on 
this  subject : 
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^^  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'^  I  AM  a  widower  with  but  one  daughter :  she  was 
by  nature  much  inclined  to  be  a  romp ;  and  I  had 
no  way  of  educating  her,  but  commanding  a  young 
woman,  whom  I  entertained  to  take  care  of  her,  to 
be  very  watchful  in  her  care  and  attendance  vibout 
her.  I  am  a  man  of  business,  and  obliged  to  be  mudi 
abroad.  The  neighbours  have  told  me,  that  in  my 
absence  our  maid  has  let  in  the  spruce  servants  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  junketings,  w£ik  my  rirl  pbv. 
ed  and  romped  even  in  the  street.  To  tell  you  the 
plain  truth,  I  catched  her  once,  at  eleven  years  old, 
at  chuck-£arthing  among  the  boys.  This  put  me 
upon  new  thoughts  about  my  child,  and  I  deter- 
mined  to  place  her  at  a  boarding-school ;  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  a  very  discreet  young  gentlewoman 
her  maintenance  at  the  same  place  and  rate,  to  be 
her  companion.  I  took  little  notice  of  my  girl  from 
time  to  time,  but  saw  her  now  and  then  in  good 
health,  out  of  harm's  way,  and  was  satisfied.  But, 
by  much  importunity,  I  was  lately  prevailed  with  to 
go  to  one  of  their  balls.  I  cannot  express  to  you 
the  anxiety  my  silly  heart  was  in,  when  I  saw  my 
romp,  now  fifteen,  taken  out :  I  never  felt  the  pangs 
of  a  fi&ther  upon  me  so  strongly  in. my  whole  life 
before,  and  I  could  not  have  suffered  more  had  mv 
whole  fortune  been  at  stake.  My  girl  came  on  with 
the  most  becoming  modesty  I  nad  ever  seen,  and 
casting  a  respectful  eye,  as  if  she  feared  me  more 
than  all  the  audience,  I  gave  a  nod,  which  I  think 
gave  her  all  the  spirit  she  assumed  upon  it :  but  she 
rose  properly  to  that  dignity  of  aspect.  My  romp, 
now  the  most  graceful  person  of  her  sex,  assumed  a 
majesty  which  commanded  the  highest  respect ;  and 
when  she  turned  to  me,  and  saw  my  face  in  rapture, 
she  fell  into  the  prettiest  smile,  ana  I  saw  in  all  her 
motions  that  she  exulted  in  her  father's  satisfaction. 
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You,  Mr.  Spectator,  will,  better  than  I  can  tdil  ywi, 
imagine  to  yourself  all  the  different  beauties  and 
difmges  of  aspect  in  an  accomplished  young  woman 
setting  forth  all  her  beauties  with  a  design  to  please 
no  one  so  much  as  her  father.  My  girl's  lover  can 
never  know  half  the  satisfiau^tion  that  I  did  in  her 
that  day.  I  could  not  possibly  have  imagined,  that 
80  great  improvement  could  have  been  wrought  by 
an  art  that  I  always  held  in  itself  ridiculous  and 
contemptible.  There  is,  I  am  convinced,  no  method 
like  this  to  give  young  women  a  sense  of  their  own 
value  and  di^ty ;  and  I  am  sure  there  can  be  none 
eo  expeditious  to  communicate  that  value  to  others. 
As  for  the  flippant  insipidly  gay,  and  wantonly  for- 
ward, whom  you  behold  among  danceris,  that  car- 
riage is  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  perverse  genius 
of  the  performers,  than  imputed  to  the  art  itsdf. 
For  my  part,  my  child  has  danced  herself  into  my 
esteem;  and  I  have  as  great  an  honour  for  her  as 
ever  I  had  for  her  mother,  from  whom  she  derived 
those  latent  good  qualities  which  appeared  in  her 
countenance  when  she  was  dancing;  for  my  girl, 
though  I  say  it  myself,  showed  in  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  innate  principles  of  a  modest  virgin,  a  tend- 
er wife,  a  generous  friend,  a  kind  mother,  and  an  in- 
dulgent mistress.  I'll  strain  hard  but  I  will  purchase 
for  her  a  husband  suitable  to  her  merit.  I  am  your 
convert  in  the  admiration  of  what  I  thought  you 
jesded  when  you  recommended ;  and  if  you  please 
to  be  at  my  house  on  Thursday  next,  I  make  a  ball 
for  my  daughter,  and  you  shall  see  her  dance,  or,  if 
you  will  do  her  that  honour,  dance  with  her. 

"  I  am,  SIR, 

^^  Your  humble  servant, 

"  PHILIPATBB." 
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I  have  some  time  affo  spoken  of  a  treatise  written 
by  Mr.  Weaver  on  tnis  subject,  which  is  now,  I 
understand,  ready  to  be  published.  This  work  sets 
thi&  matter  in  a  very  plain  and  advantageous  light ; 
and  I  am  convinced  from  it,  that  if  the  art  was  under 
proper  regulations,  it  would  be  a  mechanic  way  of 
implanting  insensibly,  in  minds  not  capable  of  re- 
ceiving it  so  well  by  any  other  rules,  a  sense  of  good- 
breeding  and  virtue. 

Were  any  one  to  see  Mariamne*  dance,  let  him 
be  never  so  sensual  a  brute,  I  defy  him  to  entertain 
any  thoughts  but  of  the  highest  respect  and  esteem 
towards  her.  I  was  showed  last  week  a  picture  in 
a  lady's  closet,  for  which  she  had  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent dresses,  that  she  could  clap  on  round  the  face 
on  purpose  to  demonstrate  the  force  of  habits  in  the 
diversity  of  the  same  countenance.  Motion,  and 
change  of  posture  and  aspect,  has  an  effect  no  less 
surprising  on  the  person  of  Mariamne  when  she 
dances. 

Chloe  is  extremely  pretty,  and  as  silly  as  she  is 
pretty.  This  idiot  has  a  very  good  ear,  and  a  most 
agreeable  shape;  but  the  folly  of  the  thing  is  such, 
that  it  smiles  so  impertinently,  and  affects  to  please 
so  sillily,  that  while  she  dances  you  see  the  simple- 
ton from  head  to  foot.  For  you  must  know  as  trivial 
as  this  art  is  thought  to  be,  no  one  ever  was  a  good 
dancer  that  had  not  a  good  understanding.  If  this 
be  a  truth,  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  from 
that  maxim,  what  esteem  they  ought  to  have  for 
such  impertinents  as  fly,  hop,  caper,  tumble,  twirls 
turn  round,  and  jump  over  uieir  beads ;  and,  in  a 
word,  play  a  thousand  pranks  which  many  animals 
can  do  better  than  a  man,  instead  of  performing  to 

•  Probably  Mrs.  Bickndl 
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perfection  what  the  human  figure  only  is  capable  of 
j)erfonning. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  odd>  that  I^  who  set  up  for 
a  mighty  lover^  at  least  of  virtue^  should  take  so 
much  pains  to  recommend  what  the  soberer  part  of 
mankind  look  upon  to  be  a  trifle ;  but^  under  feiyour 
of  the  soberer  part  of  mankind^  I  think  they  have  not 
enough  considered  this  matter^  and  for  that  reason 
only  disesteem  it.  I  must  also^  in  my  own  justifica- 
tion^ say^  that  I  attempt  to  bring  into  the  service  of 
hAiour  and  virtue  every  thjing  in  nature  that  can  pre- 
tend to  give  elegant  delight.  It  may  possibly  be 
proved  that  vice  is  in  itsdf  destructive  of  pleasure^ 
and  virtue  in  itself  conducive  to  it.  If  the  delights 
of  a  free  fortune  were  under  proper  r^ulations>  this 
trttth  would  not  want  much  argument  to  support  it; 
but  it  would  be  obvious  to  every  man^  that  tbere  is  a 
strict  affinity  between  all  things  that  are  truly  lauda- 
ble and  beautiful^  from  the  h^hest  sentiment  of  the 
soul  to  the  most  indifferent  gesture  of  the  body. 
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— >  Qttodcunque  meajwterunt  audere  Camcerue, 
Seu  tUbiparpoterurU :  seu,  quod  spes  abnuitf  tdtrd  ; 
Sive  miniis :  cert^que  caneni  miniU :  omne  vovenvus 
Hoc  tiin :  ne  tanio  careat  mihi  nomine  charta, 

TIBULL.  AJ>  MESS.  EL.  1.  4.  24. 

Whate'er  my  Muse  adventurous  dares  indite 
Whether  the  niceness  of  thy  piercing  sight 
Applaud  my  lays,  or  censure  what  I  write ; 
To  thee  I  tang,  and  hope  to  borrow  fame. 
By  adding  to  my  page  Messala*s  name. 

The  love  of  praise  is  a  passion  deeply  fixed  in  the 
mind  of  every  extraordinary  person ;  and  those  who 
are  most  affected  with  it  seem  most  to  partake  of 
that  particle  of  the  divinity  which  distinguishes  man- 
kind  from  the  inferior  creation.  The  Sunreme  Being 
himself  is  most  pleased  with  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing :  the  other  part  of  our  duty  is  but  an  acknow- 
le^ment  of  our  faults^  whilst  this  is  the  immediate 
adoration  of  his  perfections.  'Twas  an  excellent  ob- 
servation^  that  we  then  only  despise  commendation 
when  we  cease  to  deserve  it ;  and  we  have  still  ex- 
tant two  orations  of  Tully  and  Pliny,  spoken  to  the 
greatest  and  best  princes  of  all  the  Koman  emperors, 
who,  no  doubt,  heard  with  the  greatest  satis^ction, 
what  even  the  most  disinterested  persons,  and  at  so 
large  a  distance  of  time,  cannot  read  without  admi- 
ration. Caesar  thought  his  life  consisted  in  the  breath 
of  praise,  when  he  professed  he  had  lived  long  enough 
for  himself,  when  he  had  for  his  glory.  Others  have 
sacrificed  themselves  for  a  name  which  was  not  to 
begin  till  they  were  dead,  giving  away  themselves  to 
purchase  a  sound  which  was  not  to  commence  till 
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they  were  out  of  hearing.    But  by  merit  and  sum- 
rior  excellencies^  not  omy  to  gain>  but  whilst  liv- 
ing, to  enjoy  a  great  and  univer^d  reputation^  is 
the  last  degree  of  happiness  which  we  can  hope  for 
here.  Bad  characters  are  dispersed  abroad  witn  pro« 
fusion,  I  hope  for  eicample  saJ^e,  and,  as  punishments 
are  designed  by  the  civil  power,  more  ror  the  deter- 
ring the  innocent  than  the  chastising  the  guilty. 
The  good  are  less  frequent,  whether  it  be  that  there 
are  indeed  fewer  originals  of  this  kind  to  copy  after, 
or  that,  through  the  malignity  of  our  nature,  we  ra- 
ther delight  in  the  ridicule  than  the  virtues  we  find 
in  others.    However,  it  is  but  just,  as  well  as  pleas- 
ing, even  for  variety,  sometimes  to  give  the  world 
a  representation  of  the  bright  side  of  human  nature, 
as  well  as  the  dark  and  gloomy.     The  desire  of  inU- 
tation,  may^  perhaps,  be  a  greater  incentive  to  the 
practice  of  what  is  good,  than  the  aversion  we  may 
conceive  at  what  is  blameable :  the  one  immediately 
directs  you  what  you  should  do,  whilst  the  other 
only  shows  what  you  should  avoid ;  and  I  cannot  at 
present  do  this  with  more  satisfeustion,  than  by  en- 
deavouring to  do  some  justice  to  the  character  of 
Manilius. 

It  would  far  exceed  my  present  design,  to  sive  a 
particular  description  of  Manilius  through  sJl  the 
parts  of  his  excellent  life.  I  shall  now  only  draw 
him  in  his  retirement,  and  pass  over  in  silence  the 
various  arts,  the  courtly  manners,  and  the  undesign- 
ing  honesty  by  which  ne  attained  the  honours  he  has 
enjoyed,  and  which  now  give  a  dignity  and  venera- 
tion to  the  ease  he  does  enjoy.  'Tis  here  that  he 
looks  back  with  pleasure  on  toe  waves  and  billows 
through  which  he  has  steered  to  so  fsdr  an  haven : 
he  is  now  intent  upon  the  practice  of  every  virtue, 
which  a  great  knowledge  and  use  of  mankind  has 
discovered  to  be  the  most  useful  to  them.     Thus  ia 
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his  private  domestic  employments  he  is  no  less  glo- 
rious than  in  his  public ;  for  it  is  in  reality  a  more 
difficult  task  to  be  conspicuous  in  a  sedentary  inac- 
tive life,  than  in  one  that  is  spent  in  hurry  and  busi^ 
ness :  persons  engaged  in  the  latter,  like  bodies  vio« 
lently  agitated,  &om  the  swiftness  of  their  motion^ 
have  a  brightness  added  to  them,  which  often  vanishes 
when  they  are  at  rest ;  but  if  it  then  still  remain,  it 
must  be  the  seeds  of  intrinsic  worth  that  thus  shine 
out  without  any  foreign  aid  or  assistance. 

His  liberality,  in  another,  might  almost  bear  the 
name  of  profusion :  he  seems  to  tmnk  it  laudable  even 
in  the  excess,  like  that  river  which  most  enriches 
when  it  overflows  *.  But  Manilius  has  too  perfect 
a  taste  of  the  pleasure  of  doing  good,  ever  to  let  it  be 
out  of  his  power;  and  for  that  reason  he  will  have  a 
Just  economy  and  a  splendid  frugality  at  home,  the 
fountain  from  whence  those  streams  should  flow 
which  he  disperses  abroad.  He  looks  with  disdain 
on  those  who  propose  their  death  as  the  time  when 
they  are  to  begin  their  munificence ;  he  will  both  see 
and  enjoy,  which  he  then  does  in  the  highest  degree, 
what  he  bestows  himself;  he  will 'be  the  living  exe- 
cutor of  his  own  bounty,  whilst  they  who  have  the 
happiness  to  be  within  his  care  and  patronage,  at 
once  pray  for  the  continuation  of  his  life  and  their 
ovm  good  fortune.  No  one  is  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
obligations  ;  he  knows  how,  by  proper  and  becom- 
ing methods,  to  raise  himself  to  a  level  with  those  of 
the  highest  rank ;  and  his  good-nature  is  a  sufficient 
warrant  agaiilst  the  want  of  those  who  are  so  unhappy 
as  to  be  in  the  very  lowest.  One  may  say  of  him,  as 
Pindar  bids  his  Muse  say  of  Theron, 

Sw^r,  that  Theron  sure  has  sworn. 
No  one  near  him  should  be  poor. 

•  The  Nile.- 
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Swetr,  that  none  ever  had  such  graceful  art, 

Fortune's  free  g:ifU  as  freely  to  impart, 

With  an  unenvious  hand,  and  an  unbounded  hearL 

Never  did  Atticus  succeed  better  in  gaining  the 
nniversal  love  and  esteem  of  all  men ;  nor  steer  with 
more  success  betwixt  the  extremes  of  two  contend- 
ing parties.  'Tis  his  peculiar  happiness  that,  while 
lie  espouses  neither  with  an  intemperate  zeal^  he  is 
not  only  admired^  but^  what  is  a  more  rare  and  un- 
usual felicity^  he  is  beloved  and  caressed  by  both ; 
and  I  never  yet  saw  any  person^  of  whatever  age  or 
Bex,  but  was  ipimediately  struck  with  the  merit  of 
Manilius.  There  are  many  who  are  acceptable  to 
some  particular  persons^  whilst  the  rest  of  mankind 
look  upon  them  with  coldness  and  indifference ;  but 
he  is  the  first  whose  entire  good  fortune  it  is  ever  to 
please  and  to  be  pleased^  wherever  he  comes  to  be 
admired^  and  wherever  he  is  absent  to  be  lamented. 
His  merit  fares  like  the  pictures  of  Raphael,  which 
are  either  seen  with  admiration  by  all,  or  at  least  no 
one  dares  own  he  has  no  taste  for  a  composition 
which  has  received  so  universal  an  applause.  Envy 
and  malice  find  it  against  their  interest  to  indulge 
slander  and  obloquy.  'Tis  as  hard  for  an  enemy  to 
detract  from,  as  ror  a  friend  to  add  to  his  praise.  An 
attempt  upon  his  reputation  is  a  sure  lessening  of 
one's  own ;  and  there  is  but  one  way  to  injure  him, 
which  is  to  refuse  him  his  just  commendations,  and 
be  obstinately  silent. 

It  is  below  him  to  catch  the  sight  with  any  care 
of  dress ;  his  outward  garb  is  but  the  emblem  of  his 
mind.  It  is  genteel,  plain,  and  unaffected ;  he  knows 
that  gold  and  embroidery  can  add  nothing  to  the 
opinion  which  all  have  of  his  merit,  and  that  he  gives 
a  lustre  to  the  plainest  dress,  whilst  'tis  impossible 
the  richest  should  communicate  any  to  him.  He 
*-  — •"  ^j^^  fiiucii^  figure  in  the  room.  He  first  en- 
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gages  your  eye^  as  if  th^re  were  some  point  of  light 
which  shone  stronger  upon  him  than  on  any  other 
person. 

He  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  story  of  the  famous  Bussy 
d' Amboise^  who,  at  an  assembly  at  court,  where  every 
one  appeared  with  the  utmost  magnificence,  relying 
upon  his  own  superior  behaviour,  instead  of  adorning 
himself  like  the  rest,  put  on  that  day  a  plain  suit  of 
clothes,  and  dressed  all  his  servants  in  the  most 
costly  gay  habits  he  could  procure.  The  event  was, 
that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  court  were  fixed  upon 
him ;  all  the  rest  looked  like  his  attendants,  while 
he  alone  had  the  air  of  a  person  of  quality  and  dis*^ 
tinction. 

Like  Aristippus,  whatever  shape  or  condition  he 
appears  in,  it  still  sits  free  and  easy  upon  him ;  but 
in  some  part  of  his  character,  'tis  true,  he  differs 
from  him  ;  for  as  he  is  altogether  equal  to  the  large- 
ness of  his  present  circumstances,  the  rectitude  of  ^ 
his  judgement  has  so  far  corrected  the  inclinations  of 
his  ambition,  that  he  will  not  trouble  himself  with 
either  the  desires  or  pursuits  of  any  thing  beyond  his 
present  enjoyments. 

A  thousand  obliging  things  flow  from  him  upon 
every  occasion  ;  ana  they  are  always  so  just  and  na- 
tural, that  it  is  impossible  to  think  he  was  at  the 
least  pains  to  look  for  them.  One  would  think  it 
was  the  demon  of  good  thoughts  that  discovered  to 
him  those  treasures,  which  he  must  have  blinded 
others  from  seeing,  they  lay  so  directly  in  their  way. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  pleasure  that  is  taken  in  hear- 
ing him  speak,  but  the  satisfisiction  one  receives  in 
the  civility  and  attention  he  pays  to  the  discourse  of 
others.  His  looks  are  a  silent  commendation  of  what 
is  good  and  praiseworthy,  and  a  secret  reproof  to 
what  is  licentious  and  extravagant.  He  knows  how 
to  appear  free  and  open  without  danger  of  intrusion. 
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